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For  JULY,  1820. 


Art  !•  A  Picluresqve  Tour  along  the  Rhine^Jrom  Merttz  to  Cologke : 
with  Illustrations  of  tbe  Scenes  of  remarkable  Events,  and  Popular 
Traditions.  By  Baron  J.  J.  von  Gernihg.  Embellished  with  9ii 
higUy  finished  and  coloured  Engravings,  frorn  the  Dratvings  of  M. 
Sclfoete,  and  accompanied  b^  a  Map.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  John  Black.     Elephant  4to.     pp.  xvi.  178.     Price  4/.  4ff.     1820. 

NO  river,  if  *we  except  the  Jordan,  has  so  large  a  share  of 
fame  ds  the  Rhine  i  not  tbe  Danifbe,  the  Nile,  the  Euphra- 
tes, nor  the  Ganges.  A  rlTcr  brought  conspicuoiisly  to  View  id 
almost  every  part  of  tbe  Bible,  vrould,  firom  that  ca\ise  alone, 
surpass  in  celebrity  every  other ;  that  celebrity  being  estimated 
by  the  oiimber  of  persons  made  acquaiinted  with  the  remarkable 
things  connected  with  the  object  in  question.  For  when  it  li 
considered  to  hdw  man^  persons  the  objects  of  great  note  in  the 
Bible  have  been  made  faniiliar,  by  that  bbok  itself,  and  by  ite 
jn6nity  of  books  and  disl66ur8es  relating  to  what  it  contains,  we 
may  assume  that  no  other  objects,  of  distant  place  and  time,  hare 
beoomc  so  well  known  to  so  many.  And  besides,  the  fame  of 
the  river  of  Jadsa  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  of  all  others. 
That  of  the  Euphrates,  Indeed,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Nile, 

Sartake  in  a  certain  degree  of  this  quality ;  but  it  is  still  tbe 
brdan  that  flows  through  the  moist  extraortfinary  and  magni- 
flcent  moral  scenery,  the  scenery  of  all  manner  of  Divine  roani* 
festations ;  6f  mhracles,  judgements,  revelations  ^  of  angelic  ap- 

Saritions ;  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  sojourn  of  a 
luperior  l&xbtence ;  and  all  this  combined  with  a  most  striking 
succession  of  human  transactions,  consummated  by  the  most 
fignal  and  stupendous  crime  that  ever  was  or  could  be  perpe- 
trated on  the  globe. 

Tbe  renown  possessed,  iii  the  next  degree,  by  tbe  Rhine,  i^  of 
the  vulgar  kind,  but  the  measure  of  it  is  prodigious.     Its  bor- 
dering tracks  are  the  scene  of  a  large  share  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory.   In  later  periods,  they  have  been  that  of  a  strangely  dra- 
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matic  crowd  and  succession  of  events ;  an  infinite  confusion  of 
political  institution  and  demolition,  of  superstition,  religion,  li- 
terature, important  inventions,  and  wars;  intermingling,  inter- 
changing, conflicting,  and  forming  a  long  tragi-comedy  of 
favours  and  plagues  to  the  people,  but  with  a  mighty  predo- 
minance of  the  disastrous  quality.  During  a  still  later  age,  and 
almost  to  this  time,  these  bordering  regions  have  seemed  to  be 
surrendered,  in  paramount  unquestioned  right,  to  war.  If 
human  creatures  were  too  abundant  in  Europe,  go  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhine,  the  proper  place  for  killing  and  buryin£^ 
them ;  and  no  questions  to  be  asked,  indeed  no  doubt  to  be 
entertained,  about  the  moral  lawfulness  and  the  benefit  of  the 
proceeding.  Half  a  life  would  hardly  suflice  for  reading  a 
detailed  account  of  the  battles,  bombardments,  and  ravages  ;  the 
alternations  of  these  spirited  amusements  between  the  opposite 
borders  of  the  river ;  the  treaties  for  suspending  them  awhile, 
and  the  causes  and  pretences  for  soon  beginning  them  again. 
So  that  the  historical  stream  (if  the  figure  may  be  allowed) 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  placid  course  of  this  noble  river,  flows 
as  turbulently  as  any  torrent  from  the  melting  of  Alpine  snows, 
and  of  the  colour  which  the  rod  of  Moses  inflicted  on  the  river 
of  Egypt. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  river,  it  is  really  a  very  agreeable 
change  to  turn  to  that  of  the  picturesque  character  of  its  banks. 
In  truth,  the  landscape  painter  has  the  best  of  it  in  looking  at 
this  world  almost  anywhere,  little  as  some  parts  of  it  may  charm 
his  eye,  or  seem  adapted  to  his  art.  But  the  banks  of  the  llhine 
present  a  great  deal  of  what  might  seem  made  on  purpose  for 
him;  we  were  not  fully  aware  how  much,  before  the  present 
work  came  under  our  mspection.  It  shares  the  fate  of  many 
great  rivers,  in  being  fornidden  to  come  into  the  ocean  in  a 
grand  style.  But  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  leaving  behind 
such  scenery  as  that  here  delineated,  to  run  its  last  stage 
through  one  of  the  most  doleful  flats  in  the  creation. 

*  Some  parts  of  this  river  arc  of  course  more  interesting  than  others. 
In  its  earlier  course  through  Switzerland,  it  is  comparatively  overlooked 
amidst  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  alpine  scenery.  In  the  lower  part  of 
Germany  again,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  no  longer  pos- 
sesses its  former  romantic  beauties.  It  is  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  called 
the  Middle  Rhine,  or  the  course  from  Mentz  to  Cologne,  where  this 
noble  river  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  this  jjortion  of  the  Rhine,  exhibiting  in  varied  succession  every  de- 
scription of  scenery,  from  the  wildest  mountains,  rocky  precipices,  and 
hills  crowned  by  ancient  castles,  to  valleys,  vieing  in  sweetness  and  fer- 
tility with  the  most  favoured  spots  of  Italy,  attract  to  it  every  summer  a 
multitude  of  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.' — Translators  Preface, 

This  work,  however,  of  Baron  von  Gemini^,  is  not,  as  taken 
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separately  from  the  plates,  intended  to  cUss  with  description9 
foruially  picturesque.  There  is  no  attempt  at  that  regulat 
lengthened  kind  of  representation,  in  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has 
so  powerfully  painted  in  words  a  tract  of  the  country  along  this 
river.  There  is  less  of  it  than  is  given,  with  the  spirited  ex- 
hibition also  of  other  matters,  in  a  very  clever  book,  published 
two  or  three  years  ago  under  the  title  of  ^n  Autumn  near  the 
Rhine.  Nor  is  there  much  of  that  strain  of  sentimental  philoso- 
phizing which  we  expected  to  find,  after  being  informed  that  the 
Author  has  *  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  G5the,  Wieland,  Kerder, 

*  Voss,  Bottiger,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  literary  charac- 

*  ters  of  Germany,*  and  that  he  is  a  successful  poet.  And  we 
are  not  so  fascinated  With  the  speculative  musings  and  moral 
taste  of  the  German  geniuses,  as  to  regret  very  deeply  that  this 
has  been  forborne ;  though  it  may  be  conceived  as  a  possibility, 
that  a  tourist's  mind  might  be  so  constituted,  that  nothing  which 
could  be  said  of  the  country  surveyed  by  him,  would  be  so  in- 
teresting, or  even  valuable,  as  the  reflections  and  speculations 
which  should  be  suggested  to  him  in  passing  over  it.  Indeed, 
there  have  actually  been  men  respecting  whom  it  might  have  been 
wished,  as  Gibbon  did  respecting  Volney,  that  in  this  capacity 
of  reflecting  and  speculating  observers,  it  had  been  possible  for 
them  to  travel  over  the  whole  world :  but  assuredly,  Volney  was 
not  the  man.  For  such  a  service,  he  had,  doubtless,  a  superior 
degree  of  intellectual  adaptation  ;  but  when  his  pervading  pur- 
pose was  to  be,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  duty  of  his  existence,  to 
give  every  thing  on  earth  a  tongue  and  a  language  to  forswear 
religion,  we  might  well  be  content  that  he  should  rather  stay  at 
home,  to  digest  the  vituperations  and  beatings  (literally  such,  it 
was  reported)  of  the  fierce  imperial  master  with  whom  he  could 
not  agree  about  a  popish  establishment  in  France,  with  an  infidel 
as  sacred  head  of  the  church. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tour  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  written  in 
the  form  of  a  travelling  narration,  lively  and  moving  on  ;  though 
there  does  occur  two  or  three  times  some  mention  of  *  the  tra- 

*  vellers,'  as  leaving  one  spot  to  advance  to  another.  It  is  sub- 
stantially of  the  character  and  form  of  what  is  denominated  to- 
pography, including  much  historical  and  antiquarian  matter,  and 
with  an  apparent  competence  in  the  Writer  to  take  cognizance  of 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than,  many  topographers  have  well 
known  how  to  manage. 

*  M.  von  Gerning/  says  his  Translator,  '  has  viewed  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  eye  of  a  man  of  taste,  a  scholar,  and  an  antiquary; 
indeed  be  has  considered  his  subject  with  reference  to  almost  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  His  account  of  the  school  of  art  at  Cologne 
will  be  more  acceptable  in  this  country  than  in  his  own  ;  and  his  opinions 
in  disputed   points  of  antiquarian  research  may  probably  be  questioned  , 
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by  some :  but  for  all  his  opinions  the  baron  is  himself  responsible,  not 
his  translator. — It  has  been  the  object  of  the  translator,  not  merely  to 
translate  the  work,  but  to  supply,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  the  elucida- 
iions  which  several  subjects  required,  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader/ 

Among  these  elucidations  are  many  explanations  of  words, 
local  names  and  other  terms,  which,  in  the  view  of  that  same 
^  English  reader/  will  too  probably  appear  to  spread  a  friglitfal 
air  of  barbarism  over  the  pages ;  and  the  more  manfully  fare  stri vesr 
kt  the  utterance  of  them,  the  more  will  lie  wonder  at  the  taste 
with  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Germans  made  their  choice  in  the 
market  of  tongues  at  Babel, — if  indeed  any  choice  was  allowed 
them  in  the  matter. 

The  Author  has  all  the  requisite  partiality  for  his  subject.  He 
says, 

*  No  stream  is  so  deeply  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view  ; 
and  the  regions  through  which  the  river  flows  have  all  the  charm  of  the 
valleys  of  Italy.  Time  has  in  both  written  the  book  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity in  large  characters,  and  preserved  it  for  posterity. — A  capital  sec* 
tion  of  this  book  belongs  to  Mentz.' 

And  at  Hentz,  after  a  particular  and  somewhat  interesting 
account  has  been  given  of  the  country  and  the  rery  notiterous 
medicinal  springs  at  and  round  Wiesbaden,— at  Ment2,  as  being 
near  the  point  where  the  fine  scenery  of  the  banks  commences,  tht 
series  of  descriptions  begins.  This  city,  as  being  reisc^ed  '  from 
'  the  grasp  of  foreign  ambition,'  the  Author  ho{^  ^  Ibr  ever,'  ia 
hailed  with  a  laudably  patriotic  delight ;  but  the  utmost  allowanct 
for  this  worthy  feeling  will  hardly  suffice  for  tolerating  the  ^r- 
passing  extravagance  of  the  assertion^  that  <  the  situation  of 
<  Mentz  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Naples  Or  Con- 

*  stantinople.*  The  glow  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  diill^  at  be- 
holding this  important  city  as  now  placed  under  what  he  de- 
nominates,  with  a  sneer,  ^  the  Rhenish-Hessian  and  purely  H* 

*  beral  government.' 

^  It  is  triply-defended,'  he  says,  '  and  tenfold  fortified  ;  and  it  has  also 
been  made  a  new  staple  and  frontier  station  for  the  collection  of  duties 
oh  the  Rhine :  but  alai !  it  will  not  soon  become  agaiti  a  b^autifui  aiid 
happy  place  of  residence.' 

No  one  will  wondier  it  should  not  be  etactly  so  at  pre^eht,  On 
teading  that  six  thousand  soldiers  and  six  thousand  pool*  are  in- 
cluded in  the  census  which  makes  the  whole  nuiubet'  of  the  in- 
habitants hut  thirty-two  thousand.  Such  a  state  of  things  will 
add  powerfully  to  the  gloomy  effect  of  the  broad  traces  of  de^b- 
lation,  left  bvthe  recent  war.  *  Many  a  noble  temple,'  hesay^, 
^  and  splendid  palace  in  Ments,  itas  burnt  and  destroved.  The 
^  rich  andheauuful  Carthuiiiau  content,  abd  the  fairy  psdaca  which 
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*  bore  the  name  of  Favortfe,  Mrith  its  enchfinting  garden,  enjoy- 
^  io^  a  delightful  view  of  the  height?  of  Taunus,  and  of  the  moiiQ- 
^  tain  road,  have  also  disappeared/  However  questionable  it 
may  be,  whether  these  had  contributed  in  any  very  substantial 
manner  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  people,  they  bad  certainly 
contributed  to  that  higher,  gayer  tone  of  spirits  which  the  people, 
when  not  severely  oppressed  by  poverty,  are  very  apt  to  feel  in 
identifying  themselves  in  some  way  with  whatever  forms  the  boast, 
the  pride,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  place  where  they  live. 

A  great  number  otthe  particulars  of  the  Roman  operations 
in  fighting  and  building,  and  of  the  train  of  events  and  changes 
through  subsequent  ages,  including  the  invention  of  printing,  are 
assembled  in  the  history  given  of  this  city ;  and  the  most  re« 
roarkabie  objects  now  existing  in  it  and  its  vicinity,  are  named 
and  described.  The  whole  work,  indeed,  is  an  immense  accu- 
mulation of  brief  notices  and  proper  i^ames.  It  must  have  cost 
the  Author  very  great  labour  and  research,  to  be  qualified  to  at- 
tach to  so  many  spots  and  objects,  their  respective  portions  of 
history  ;  to  affix  the  dates  of  buildings,  ruinations,  and  rebuild* 
ings ;  to  name  fbijinders,  destroyers,  distinguished  visitants,  re- 
markable events,  original  proprietors,  transfers,  exchanges,  aiid 
resumptions  of  possesion ;  and  to  bestrew  aippQg  these  dry  par- 
ticulars the  nQUCo  more  tmusiiag  material  of  the  monkish  legend* 
of  ith^  iniddle  age?.  Qreat  praise  for  antiquarian  inquisitivenef* 
ji^dAne,  even  whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  so  extensive  a  detaiL 
What  errors  there  may  really  be,  we  are  persuade  no  human 
being,  at  least  out  of  Germany,  will  ever,  as  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  tiiat  detail,  be  interested  enough  to  undergo  the  labour 
of  examining ;  as  nothing  can  be  conceived  less  capable  of  bein^ 
made  attractive  to  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  (to  any  pne  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  places,)  than  th.e  local  records  of  baronial  feuds, 
and  ecclesiastical  uolitics.  Here  and  there,  the  Author  seems 
touched  by  some  mtimation  that  his  readers  may  be  tired ;  ap4 
diverts,  as  ibr  the  purpose  of  relief  ai^d  stiqiulation,  to  an  w\ogf 
of  the  charms  of  nature.  This  might  be  exp^pted  to  be  dppe 
in  the  continental  style  of  gilt  epithet  and  hyperbolical  sentiment. 
'  Golden'  and  *  sweet'  are  favourite  words ;  and  the  BftfPQ  wiU 
«piii(^tii|ieil  go  off  in  straip^  like  the  following : 

*  These  scenes  arc  equally  dear  to  the  neacer  and  the  more  remote 
inhabitants  of  tbc  surrounding  country,  and  many  a  one  whose  eye  first 
opened  on  them,  still  turns  with  unajbated  enthusiasm  to  the  stream  which 
has  )o|ig  agitated  Um  with  the  keenest  emotion^, '  Our  minds  here  are 
iiivoli^tarjly  attuned  to  joy,  and  at  each  wel}kno>fq  spot  our  qativeHhch 
pisj^  spiig^  bprst  ins(iocti\ely  ffom  our  heaving  breasts.'    p.  41. 

^  Th|s  ^paradise,  (the  Rheipgau,)  like  tl^e  r^pn  of  Naples,  may  be 
9ty)ed  a  portion  of  heaven  fal|en  down  to  the  e^th.  The  majestic  Rhipe 
lio^ep  in  bb  pourie  through  it,  au^i  ip  hpnpur  of  it,  fprms  nine  verdant 
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islands.  The  solemn  Taunus  throws  his  woody  arms  around  it,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  rough  and  boisterous  north.  Vine-covered  hills,  fields 
and  meadows,  and  human  dwellings,  are  intermingled  most  agreeably ; 
and  in  this  Elysium,  we  Jit/ from  place  to  place  in  an  overpowering  ecstacy^ 
which  defies  description/     p.  43. 

There  needs  not  such  extravagance  as  this,  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  Rhingau  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  region.  We  are  satisfied 
it  deserves  its  fine  character;  and  can  believe  also  in  the  good 
qualities  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants,  though,  in  any  questionable 
matter,  we  might  well  demur  to  a  full  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Writer  who  can  actually,  as  in  the  following  extract,  take 
prayer  and  belt-ringing  for  the  very  same  thing. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Rheingau  are  kind,  frank,  hospitable,  and, 
generally  speaking,  endowed  with  a  certain  innate  hilarity,  which  well 
becomes  them.  As  the  district  was  itself  separated  from  the  country  ad- 
jacent, by  the  Rhine  and  a  trench,  its  inhabitants  were,  in  like  manner, 
a  separate  people.  They  form,  as  it  were,  only  one  family,  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Rudesheim,  who  are  almost  all  related  to  each  other, 
and  who  seldom  marry  elsewhere.  Persons  when  they  meet,  greet  each 
other  with  the  words,  "  Good  time !"  which,  in  a  bad  time,  sounded 
doubly  grateful. 

*  In  former  days,  the  festal  peals  of  the  baptized  and  consecrated  May- 
•bclls  sweetly  echoed  through  the  pleasant  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Rhein- 
gau, from  the  setting  jn  of  even,  to  the  dawn  of  morning,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  labours  of  man  in  the 
season  of  hope,  when  he  commits  the  source  of  his  future  subsistence  to 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  when,  in  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  piety, 
he  supposes  the  continuance  or  the  failure  of  the  bounty  of  uature,  may 
depend  on  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers.  This  ringing  of  bells  has  been 
prohibited  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  which 
it  occasioned  by  night. 

'  The  most  deUghtful  periods  of  the  year  in  the  Rheingau,  and  more, 
particularly  in  Rudesheim,  are,  that  in  which  the  vine  puts  forth  its 
blossoms,  when  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  frag- 
rance ;  and  autumn,  when  grapes  of  the  very  best  quality  invite  to  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  not  trodden  here,  but  beat ;  and  we,  therefore,  drink  the 
must  without  hesitation  or  disgust. 

*  The  same  wild  hubbub  and  idle  discharge  of  fire-arms  which  take 
place  elsewhere,  are  not  to  be  heard  in  the  Rheingau ;  but  the  men  and 
women  connected  with  tjui  vine-cultivation,  form  processions  with  music 
and  singing.  A  female '.s  elected  wine-matron  in  the  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession, at  the  end  of  the  vintage.'     p.  53. 

A  single  paragraph  from  the  account  of  Nicder-Ingelbeim, 
(a  place  bearing,  to  the  eyes  of  the  thorough  antiquary,  marks 
more  captivating  than  all  that  blooms  on  the  ground  or  shines  in 
the  sky,  in  the  form  of  some  ^  venerable  walls,  and  other  remains 
*  of  the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  built  between  768  and  774,') 
will  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  oiir  labori- 
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ous  Author  brings  the  historic  particulars  of  a  place  together, 
while  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  worth  transcribing  for  the  information 
it  contains.  After  mentioning  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  ad« 
venture  of  Eginhard  and  Emma,  recollected  by  every  reader  of 
the  Spectator,  he  proceeds : 

*  This  Neidcr-Ingelheim,  also   called   in   documents  Engliloohciniy 
Hingilenheim,  Ingulunheim,  but  roost  frequently  Ingilcnheim,  is  onoof 
the  most  memorable  places  on  the  Rhine,   Various  ecclesiastical  and  im- 
perial assemblies  were  held  at  Ober-Ingelheim,  a  short  distance  from  it. 
Here  Charlemagne  held  the  first  imperial  diet,  in  the  year  77^ ;  and  in 
778,  deprived  Thasilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  his  dignity,  for  the  crime  of 
Uesa  majestatisf  or  high  treason.    Again,  in  814,  Louis  the  Pious  or' 
Mild,  in  Nieder-Ingelheim,  took  king  Harold  (Herioldus)  of  Denmark 
under  his  protection,  and  ordered  the  convert  to  be  baptized  at  Su  Alban, 
at  Mentz.     Here  the  same  Louis,  in  817>  received  the  deputies  of  Leo, 
£mperorof  the  East,  and  afterwards  the  splendid  embassy  of  the  Empe*' 
ror  Theophilus  from  Constantinople.     On  a  verdant  island  ac^acent,  now 
called  the  Alte  Sand,  this  Louis  the  good-natured  terminated  his  life, 
through  grief  on  account  of  his  son  Louis  the  German,  to  whomheowcd 
his  liberation,  in  834,  from  the  convent  at  Soissons,  having  entered  the 
field  against  him,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  succeeding  Carolingians,  down  to  Louis  IV.  the  Child,  frequeudy 
resided  at  Ingelheim ;  the  Othos  and  Salian  emperors  did  the  same.  The 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  HL  with  the  daughter  of  William 
of  Poitou,  took  place  here  in  1039«     Here  also  Henry  IV.  determined, 
and  irresolute  by  turns,  was  in  1106  made  a  prisoner  by  his  infamous 
son,  and  forced  to  resign  the  imperial  crown ;  when  even  the  Bishop  of 
Spires,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  hb  dignity,  treated  bim  as  an  outlaw, 
and  refused  to  give  him  either  food  or  shelter.'    p.  6l. 

To  what  insignificance  many  great  events  to  great  people  may 
be  reduced,  in  the  esteem  of  after  ages !  Insomuch,  that  such 
facts  of  authentic  history  as  the  following,  will  much  more  sensi- 
bly stir  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  When  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  Gottesthal  was  to  be  determined, 

*  St.  Bernard,  it  is  said,  met  a  friendly  boar  in  the  wood^  which,  with 
its  snout,  drew  a  plan  of  the  church  on  the  spot  where  it  was  first  built. 
It  seems  it  was  first  erected  on  the  hill,  but  invisible  spirits  transported 
the  stones,  with  the  boar,  to  the  present  site.'    p.  50. 

Somewhere  near  Ruedesheim,  John  Brumpser,  or  Brempser, 
was  reminded  of  a  vow  he  had  made  in  his  imprisonment  in  Pa- 
lestine, to  found  a  convent,  by 

'  a  wild  ox,  which  dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  adjoining  wood,  the 
image  of  our  Saviour.  The  convent  was  accordingly  built  and  endowed ; 
and  it  was  called  Notb-Gottes,  (Need  of  God,)  as  this  word  resounded 
on  the  spot  where  the  image  was  found.  It  was  long  preserved  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  with  the  tongue  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Von 
Brompser  in  the  Holy  Land. — The  horn  is  btill  preserved,  fashioned  into 
a  chandelier.' 
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Id  meotioniDg  the  <  Mice-Tower/  built  by  Archbishop  Hatto 
on  a  rock  io  the  river,  near  Bingen,  tlie  Author  clips  the  venera- 
ble piece  of  history  attached  to  it. 

'  According  to  a  monkish  legend  among  the  old  stories  of  the  Rhine» 
the  above  liaUo,  who,  from  the  severity  of  bis  ecclesiastical  discipline^ 
was  hated  by  clergy  and  people,  though  in  other  respects  a  worthy  ruler, 
fled,  in  the  time  of  a  lamine,  from  Ehrenfels,  followed  by  myriads  of 
swimming  mice,  to  this  tower,  where  they  devoured  him  !' 

Now,  what  rufht  had  the  mice  thus  to  invite  themselves  to 
dine  upon  the  doqbtless  well-fed  and  savoury  person  of  His 
Grace  ?  The  history  says,  they  were  judicially  authorised  to  do 
so,  in  consequence  of  his  having  said,  in  that  time  of  famine, 
that  the  common  people  were  but  vermin  that  devoured  the  corn. 

The  mention  of  Oberwesel  introduces  the  name  of  a  person 
of  whom  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  any  further  infor- 
mation, acquired  in  our  Author's  researches  ;  '  John  Ruchard, 
'  called  Johannes  de  Wesalia,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  far 
'  beyond  those  of  his  age.' 

*  This  individual  came  boldly  forward  as  a  Reformer  fifty  years  be- 
fore Luther,  and  his  manuscripts  against  absolution  and  various  dogmas, 
were  condemned  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Mentz.  On  the  very  same 
day,  a  tournament  was  held  there;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  levity 
has  long  had  a  seat  here  and  there  in  the  world.' 

This  is  too  large  an  ii^ference,  we  think,  against  the  world* 
The  historical  fact  does  not  prove  the  moral  one,  (the  residence 
of  levity,)  beyond  the  particular  place  where  it  occurred.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  with  less  than  our  Author^s  diligence  of 
research,  there  might  be  distinct  proofe  obtained  against  many 
other  places,  that  levity  has  had,  at  one  time  or  Other,  a  seat  in 
each  of  them. 

At  Newied,  '  the  lover  of  antiquity  treads  the  classic  ground 
^  of  the  Ubii  and  the  Romans.*  In  the  neighbourhood,  so  many 
reUcs  of  the  civil  and  military  life,  and  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Romans,  have  been  discovered  by  excavation,  that  our  Author, 
with  that  patriotic  complaisance  with  which  we  find  hiin  every 
where  ready  to  transfer  the  characteristics  of  Italy  to  the  bordera 
of  the  Rhine,  has  denominated  the  place  *  a  German  Uercula- 
^  ucum  and  Pompeii.*  He  justly  regrets  that  this  y  harvest  of 
<  antiquities*  has  not  been  placed  iq  the  gamer  of  ^  a  Museum.* — 
lliereis  at  Newied  a'  convent-like  colony  of  Moravii^a, 

'  whose  church-yard,  which  is  without  the  town,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  orchard.  The  inscriptions  over  the  departed  are  !^ort  and  cxpres* 
sive  :  '*  Went  home,"  or,  *<  Gone  home/*  The  other  religious  sects,  even 
the  Anabaptists,  have  also  their  churches  at  Newied ;  and  the  New 
Weda  has  long  been  the  abode  of  Christian  toleration/ 

There  is  a  disquisition^  with  %  citi^oa  <tf  muItifiEurious  opipiont 
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and  autborities,  respecting  ^  the  places  where  Julius  Q»sar  cros^ 
'  the  Rhine.'  An  opinion  or  suggestion  offered  by  the  Baron, 
will  be  of  much  more  permanent  weight  than  all  their  a(yudge- 
ments,  if  be  is  not  too  sanguine  fvhen  be  says,  ^  Till  all  the  doubts 
'  are  satisfactorily  rerooved,  or  till  the  spirit  of  Csesar  appear 
^  among  us  to  soWe  the  enigma,  the  aboTe  conjecture,  it  is  hoped, 
'  will  not  be  witiiout  its  use  in  this  controversy.' 

The  vine  is  the  most  important  production  of'  the  banks  and 
vicinity  of  the  river,  within  the  pomts  at  which  this  descriptioa 
begins  and  ends.  The  Author  distinguishes  the  spots  most  valu- 
able or  celebrated  for  its  cultivation ;  and  notes  the  respective 
Qualities  of  the  wines,  but  not  in  the  most  classical  diction  of  high 
Gonnoisseurship.  The  adaptation  of  the  vine  to  dry  stony  eleva- 
tions, has  caused  a  verdure  and  beauty  to  be  spread  over  many 
of  the  rocky  heights  of  the  banks,  which  would  otherwise  havd 
appeared  in  mere  rugged  and  frowning  sterility. 

The  lengthened  history  and  description  of  Cologne,  has  mora 
of  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  good  writing  than  any  other  part  of 
the  book ;  though  there  b  a  stroke  or  two  of  extravagance  in  thi^ 
account  ot  the  grand  cathedral.  There  appears  to  be  good  sensfi^ 
and  taste  in  his  remarks  on  the  old  pictures  which  nave  b^n 
brought  on  the  public  by  the  breaking  up,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  an  astonishing  number  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
— <  the  suppression,*  as  he  says,  ^  within  this  city,  (and  we  know 
^  not  what  extent  of  the  surrounding  territory,)  of  ^fty-ei^ht 
*  convents  and  fifty  unnecessary  chfipels.'  Some  of  the  food 
people  of  tb^  R)iihe  will  not^  as  the  Translator  has  binted,  be 
inq<^  obliged  to  him  for  his  exposure  aqd  ridicule  of  the  pri^ctice 
of  vamping  up,  in  smart  new  colours,  numbers  of  the  old  spoiled 
pictures;  the  foolish  ignorance  with  which  these  have  been  ad- 
mired ^nd  bought ;  and  the  bad  taste  and  sense  with  which  even 
pretended  i^rtists  have  been  capable  of  preferring  any  of  tlie  best 
of  the  old  Rhepisb  paintings  to  those  of  Italy  in  its  best  age  of 
^rt.  He  at  the  aame  time  discriminates  and  praises  the  merits 
€ally  pQS^ssed  by  some  of  these  old  Gkrman  performances. 

A  l^QS  geographical  or  topographical  illustration  accompaniea 
a  good  map  of  the  country  of  &e  Middle  Rhine.— The  Author 
has  not  spared  labour  in  any  part  of  bis  woriL  ;  which,  though 
not  exactly  i|  book  for  readMjr,  will  be  valuable  as  a  kind  of 
historical  g^etteer  of  that  part  of  Germany. 

The  great  attraction  will  be  in  the  plates.  They  are  of  the 
^vaqtageous  size  of  eleven  inches  by  eight.  The  draughtsman 
IS  not  i  tr^nsiei^t  tourist  of  the  Rhine,  but,  it  is  said,  familiarly 
conversant  with  its  scenery.  The  views  carry  their  own  evidence 
of  being  well  selected ;  and  they  are  represented  under  lights 
die  most  favourable  to  their  character.  The  engravings,  in  acqua- 
tinta,  are  dope  with  muck  aoft^eis  wd  refinement,  and  yet  dis- 
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tinctness,  cfiiefly  by  Sutherland,  a  few  only  being  by  D.  Havell. 
And  the  colouring,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  from  our  own 
copy,  (as  we  presume  we  may,)  is  performed,  in  general,  in  a 
careful  and  delicate  manner.*  They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  un- 
commonly beautiful  set  of  coloured  prints,  and  will  give  a  much 
more  competent  idea  of  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Rhine,  than  any 
work  previously  published  in  England.  One  fault  will  strike  the 
eye, — a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  reflections  in  the  water, 
in  calm  water,  to  the  objects  reflected.  This  we  have  observed 
in  many'other  graphical  representations;  and  it  really  seems  to 
be  intentional  and  affected.  A  precise  and  mechanical  imitation 
of  the  real  object  in  its  watery  image,  we  need  not  be  told,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  art ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  that  a  wilfully  dissimilar  and  vague  reflection  is  an  utter 
violation  of  the  truth  of  nature. 

In  the  Author^s  account  of  Mentz,  we  noticed  what  appeared 
to  be  meant  as  a  sneer  at  the '  pure  liberality*  of  the  Rhenish- 
Ilessian  governmont.  A  note  toward  the  end  of  the  work,  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  to  praise  sincerely  this  same  government  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  administrator.  We  must  therefore  ac- 
knowledge that  the  intention  of  that  former  passage  must  be  left 
in  the  dimiousness  which  the  Translator  himself  says  there  is  in 
the  expression. 

Art.  IL  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^  to  the  Sources  of  the  Sene-* 
gai  and  Gambia;  performed  by  Command  of  the  French  Governments 
tn  the  Year  1818.*  Bv  G.  Mollien.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Bo wdich, 
Esq.  Conductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee.   4to.    London,  1820. 

Tl^E  are  at  all  events  rejoiced  to  receive  back  again,  safe  and 
^  ^  sound,  one  of  the  Yolunteers  on  the  forlom  hope  of  Afri- 
can exploration.  Not  that  M.  Mollien  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
Ledyards  and  the  Parks,  the  men  of  enlarged  views,  well- 
weighed  schemes,  and  all  but  desperate  adventure  :  his  was  an 
humbler  range,  a  less  daring  enterprise,  requiring  little  more 
than  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-command,  and  exposing 
him  to  scarcely  greater  casualty  than  such  as  might  result  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  an  European  constitution.  We 
hope,  indeed,  we  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the  list  of  scientific 
proscription  is  now  closed ;  and  that,  excepting  under  circum- 
stances of  encouragement  hardly  yet  to  be  expected,  the  enter- 
prising traveller  who  burns  with  the  passion  for  discovery,  will 
turn  to  other  regions  as  the  field  of  his  exertions,  and  leave  the 


•  Wc  wish  \vc  could  say  as  much  of  the  first  specimen  of  the  Tour 
of  the  English  Lakes,  publibhing  by  Mr.  Ackerroan.  Surely  this  is  a 
scenery  worth  some  care  in  the  coipioyment  of  his  colourers. 
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fiery  skies  and  scorching  marlc  of  Africa,  to  the  wretched  and 
faithless  tribes  whose  fraaies  are  seasoned  to  the  climate.  Per- 
haps a  more  etTectual  method  than  has  yet  been  tried,  of  prose- 
outing  further  inquiries,  might  be  found  in  the  education  of 
native  youth  at  our  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  such  as  should  seem  best  fitted  for  the  task 
by  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  and  by  their  diligence  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  science.  After  all,  however,  we  confess,  though  the 
confession  may  be  indiscreet,  that  our  curiosity  respecting  central 
Africa  is  by  no  means  intense.  Investigation  and  commercial 
enterprise  have  nearly  surrounded  this  continent  with  a  broad 
zone  of  discovery,  trafiic,  and  partial  establishment:  the  charac- 
ter and  habitat  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  Africa  are  known 
with  sufficient  accuracy;  and  little,  probably,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  unexplored  regions,  but  varieties  of  Paganism  and 
Fetish-worship,  or  the  determination  of  geographical  problems 
which  it  is  desirable,  indeed,  to  clear  up,  out  they  are  not  worth 
even  the  risk  of  one  of  the  many  valuable  lives  which  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  solve  them. 

M •  MoHien  was  on  board  the  Medusa  frigate  in  1816,  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  to  the  south  of  Cape  Blanco.  While 
journeying  along  the  coast  towards  the  French  settlements  on 
the  Senegal,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  some  of  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  sufierings,  which  travellers  in  Africa  are 
compelled  to  undergo.  He  was,  however,  determined  not  to  profit 
by  the  lesson.  Having  imbibed  from  the  representations  of  Leo 
Africanus,  notions  a  little  tinged  with  the  marvellous,  he  aroused 
himself  with  anticipating,  instead  of  sterility,  *  cities  of  con« 

*  siderable  magnitude  ;*  and — we  cannot  well  conceive  how — he 
contrived  to  find  in  the  narratiyes  uf  Mungo  Park,  nutriment  tp 
his  wild  imaginations,  hoping  to  discover,  instead  of*  uninhabita- 

*  ble  deserts  or  ferocious  people,'  *  civilized  nations,  the  relics  of 
<  Egyptian  or  Carthaginian  colonies.'  There  is  something  very 
unaccountable  to  us  in  the  ideas  of  antiquity  with  which  a 
Frenchman  manages  to  fill  his  head.  The  connexion  between 
Carthage  and  Foutatoro,  the  strong  similarity  of  the  hero  of 
Cannse  to  the  Damel  of  Cayor,  who  destroys  and  depopulates 
bis  own  villages,  the  resemblance  between  the  mud  huts  and 
straw  palaces  of  Sedo  or  Ouamkrore,  and  the  avenues  and  tem- 
ples of  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates,  may  be  extremely  obvious 
to  M.  Mollien,  but  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  they  escape 
us  altogether.  But  although  he  was  doomed  to  fail  in  his  quest 
after  a  Poula  Memphis,  or  a  Serracolet  Carthage,  he  was  success* 
ful,  supposing  his  information  to  have  been  correct,  in  dbcovering 
the  sources  of  three  great  rivers,  the  Gamibia,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Senegal,  together  with  the  springs  of  the  Falcme,  an 
important  tributary  to  the  latter . 
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M.  Mollien  returned  in  1817  to  France,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  patronag^e  of  the  Government  in  his  projected 
journey;  but  his  application  was  unsuccessful:  he  persevered, 
howevefy  in  his  design,  and  in  1818,  procured  from  M.  Fleuriau, 
Governor  of  SenenI,  the  necessary  sanction  and  the  very  mode- 
rate out6t  required  for  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  a  prelimi- 
nary visit  to  tne  neighbouring  Darnel  (or  King)  of  Cayor,  who  is 
described  as  a  young  and  corpulent  negro,  Avith  a  sweet  yoice, 
but  ferocious  look,  M.  Afollien  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
friendly  interview  with  the  monarch.  Previously  to  setting  out 
on  hw  main  journey,  he  received  from  the  Governor  a  brief  paper 
of  instructions,  specifying  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  as  the  chief  objects  to  be  ascertained, 
directing  his  attention  to  certain  subordinate  inquiries,  and  en- 
joining the  utmost  prudence  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary 
risk.  A  native  Marabout,  or  Mohammedan  priest,  was  engaged 
to  accompany  him.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  good  horse, 
and  an  ass  to  carry  his  baggage,  together  with  a  small  assortment 
of  coral,  amber,  tobacco, "beads,  powder,  and  ball,  he  set  off,  io 
the  end  of  January,  on  his  enterprise.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
journey,  M.  Mollien  unadvisedly  assumed  the  Moorish  dress, 
which  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  negroes, 
who  hold  the  Moors  in  the  utmost  dread  and  abhorrence,  as  rob* 
bers  and  murderers :  happily,  he  ascertained  this  in  time  to  re- 
medy his  error,  by  sending  back  to  St.  Louis  for  his  European 
garb.  The  6r8t  stages  of  his  course  lay  through  villages  either 
already  ravaged  by  the  army  of  the  Darnel,  or  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  a  similar  fate ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  frontiers  of 
the  state,  he  seemed  to  leave  the  traces  of  this  scourge  behind 
him,  and  to  find  every  where  the  signs  of  a  more  tranquil  and 
Contented  condition. 

At  Coqu6,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Baobab,  Uie  monarch 
of  the  African  forest ;  but  his  notices  of  the  appearance  and  cha- 
racter of  this  fine  tree,  are  extremely  meagre.  M.  Golberry,  in 
his  valuable  Fragmens  d^un  Voyage  en  Afrique,  has  devoted  a 
whole  ch9pter  to  the  description  of  this  noble  plant ;  and  we  shall' 
borrow  from  bis  authority  a  few  particulars  in  illustration  of  ita 
qualities  and  aspect.  It  is  described  by  him  as  the  giant  of  th^ 
vegetable  tribe,  slow  in  its  growth,  and  indestructibly  vigorous  in 
its  constitution :  it  flourishes  in  sites  where  all  other  verdure  pe- 
rishes, and,  amid  sterile  and  ^id  sands,  shoots  qp  its  enormpuy 
trunk,  and  strikes  deep  and  wide  its  prodigious  roots.  One  of 
these  trees  which  he  visited  in  the  valley  of  Gagack,  measured 
in  circuinference  one  hijndred  and  four  feet,  and  more  than  thirty* 
four  in  diftiyieter.  This  patriarch  of  African  vegetation  bad  in 
its  trunk  a  hirge  holWw,  twenty  feet  in  either  diameter,  which 
the  negroes  had  taken  some  paiii^  to  #dam  with  nida  8Cttlptitf€9» 
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And  wbich  formed  an  admirable  assembly-room  for  the  principflS 
inhabitants  of  the  vale.  This  species  of  tree  is  by  no  means 
lofty  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  but  throws  forth  its  branchea 
horizontally  to  a  considerable  extent :  at  the  level  of  the  ground, 
it  pushes  out  side-roots,  which  radiate  from  the  stem  to  a  great 
distance  all  round,  while  the  tap-root  penetrates  perpendicularly 
to  an  immense  depth.  The  inside  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  pith, 
which  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  canker  that  appears  not  to  afl[ect 
the  growth  or  luxuriance  of  the  brancjies.  The  flower  closes  at 
night,  and  opens  with  the  dawn.  The  leaves  are  employed  in 
dfflerent  uses  :  the  bark  is  manufactured  into  cordage,  and  the 
'fruit  is  used  for  food  and  medicine. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coqu£  gave  M.  MoUien  a  rude  and'bois* 
terous  reception,  but  the  chief  conducted  himself  with  courtesy 
and  hospitality.  Afiter  crossing  uninhabited  woods  and  parched 
plains,  he  quitted  the  kingdom  of  Cayor,  and  entered  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Bourb- Joloffs.  The  soil  of  Cayor  is  described 
as  sandy  but  fertile,  producing  in  abundance,  millet,  cotton,  and 
Indigo.  The  principal  trees  are«  the  tamarind,  the  Baobab,  the 
gum-tree,  and  other  species  of  Mimosa.  The  natives  are,  like 
all  negroes,  industrious  from  necessity,  indolent  by  choice :  tliey 
are  careless  of  the  morrow,  and  spend  the  nine  months*  interval 
between  the  seasons  of  harvest,  stretched  upon  their  mats.  The 
sovereign  is  despotic,  though  his  mandates  are  sometimes  resisted 
by  his  more  powerful  chiefs.  It  is  related  of  one  of  tliese,  that 
having  ascertained  the  intention  of  tlie  Darnel  to  take  away  his 
life,  he  nevertheless  boldly  presented  himself  at  court,  suirounded 
by  an  armed  and  numerous  retinue. 

*  The  tyrant  had  onlered  a  deep  pit  to  be  dug  at  his  feet,  and  covered 
with  a  mat ;  he  desired  the  chief  whose  destruction  he  meditated,  to  seat 
himself  on  the  mat,  but  the  latter,  guessing  the  perfidious  intention  of  the 
despot,  thus  replied:  **  Darnel,  I  am  thy  slave,  and  worthy  of  reposing^ 
only  in  the  dust  upon  which  thy  feet  have  trod."  By  this  adroit  answer* 
he  avoided  the  fate  prepared  for  him.  When  a  Darnel  wants  a  horse  of 
great  value,  he  sends  for  the  general  of  his  army.  ''  Go/'  he  says  to  him« 
"  thou  knowest  that  such  a  village  contains  more  than  one  of  my  enemies ; 
gOf  let  fire  and  sword  soon  deliver  me  from  them."  The  general,  agree- 
ably  to  the  orders  given  him,  plunders  and  lays  waste,  and  the  captives 
whom  he  seizes,  serve  to  pay  the  price  of  the  horse  which  the  king  re- 
quires.' 

M.  Mollien  affirms  that  Mohammedanism  is  making  great 
progress  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  thecourl 
continues  attached  to  Paganism.  He  assigns  as  circumstancea 
highly  favourable  to  this  change,  the  prevalence,  even  among  hea- 
thens, of  the  practice  of  circumcision;  the  public  schools  Over 
^hich  tile  Marabouts  preside,  and  to  which  all  the  children  re*' 
sort;  and  the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  which  invests  the 
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person  of  the  Mohammedan  priest,  not  less  among  the  Pag^ans 
than  among  the  votaries  of  Islam.  The  realm  of  Cayor  was 
originally  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  Joloff  country,  but  the 
Governor  having  rejected  the  authority  of  liis  sovereign,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Damel,  the  province  has  since  remained  an 
independent  kingdom.  But  of  the  history  of  these  states,  little 
is  accurately  known,  and  there  is  considerable  variation  even  in 
the  scanty  information  afforded  us  on  this  head.  M.  Mollien, 
for  instance,  introduces  the  following  tragical  and  romantic  nar- 
rative. 

*  The  Damcl  was  at  war  with  the  Joloffs  of  the  kingdom  of  Baol, 
which  he  afterwards  annexed  to  his  own  dominions.  The  people  of 
Baol,  secure  among  their  woods,  had  declined  to  fight,  excepting  when 
stratagem  or  their  position  had  given  them  a  decided  advantage.  At 
length,  having  issued  from  their  forests,  they  appeared  on  the  plain,  pre- 
ceded by  their  king.  "  It  is  here,"  they  cried, "  that  we  must  perish !  We 
have  been  accused  of  cowardice,  let  those  who  thus  reproach  us,  imitate 
our  example :  they  pretend  that  we  know  only  how  to  run  away.  Let 
each  of  us  then  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  save  himself  by  fiight.** 
At  these  words,  each  man  filled  his  wide  trowsers  with  sand,  and,  thus 
encumbered,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  fire.  The  combat  continued 
till  their  ammunition  was  expended.  Baol  lost  all  its  warriors  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  the  king  of  Cayor,  though  he  saved  a  few,  left  be> 
hind  a  still  greater  number.' 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  heroical  and  affecting  story ;  but,  in- 
dependently of  its  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies,  we  have  a 
good  reason  for  rejecting  it;  namely,  that  the  same  revolution  is 
recorded  by  M.  Golberry,  whose  tale  is  very  different  from  the 
romance  just  cited.  He  simply  states,  that  the  Darnel  of  Cayor, 
on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Baol  without  heirs,  took  unresisted 
possession  of  the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  M.  Mollien  reached  Ouam- 
krore,  the  capital  of  the  Bourb-Joloffs,  which  he  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  considerable  village.     The  monarch  was 

*  an  old  man  of  low  stature,^  his  countenance  prepossessing, 
and  his  behaviour,  except  that  he  was  very  inquisitive,  frank  and 
courteous,  and  such  as  by  no  means  justified  the  weak  irritability 
expressed,  but,  we  suspect,  not  then  betrayed,  by  his  Visitant,  who,* 

*  notwithstanding  the  favour  bis  majesty  did  him  of  pulling  his 
^  hair,  and  taking  him  by  the  nose  to  measure  its  length,  retired 
^  very  much  shocked  by  such  liberties.^  Though  the  present 
which  M.  M.  had  made  to  the  chief  was  of  very  trifling  amount, 
the  kind  old  man  sent  an  order  to  the  head  of  the  next  villasre  to 
furnish  the  traveller  with  a  guide  through  the  country.  At  Me- 
dina,  as  well  as  at  the  capital,  the  griots,  or  musicians,  presented 
themselves  in  expectation  of  a  fee,  and  afforded  him  a  specimen 
of  African  invention  and  musical  skill,  by  celebrating  the  praises 
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of  the  illustrious  ^  white  man.'  During  liis  passage  through  the 
Joloff  territory,  M.  Mollien  excited  the  utmost  astoDisliment,  but 
was  treated  with  great  kindness.  He  supposes,  but  without  as- 
signing his  reasons,  that  the  natives  were  originally  Numidian  or 
Maurttanian,  and  that  they  were  driven  across  the  Zahara,  and 
beyond  the  Senegal,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  Their 
kingdom  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  the  other  black  sovereigns  still  acknowledge  in  its  ruler  a 
precedency  of  rank,  by  prostrating  themselves  in  his  presence. 
In  this  realm,  Heathenism  predominates  over  Mohammedanism, 
but  the  Marabouts  are  here  also  in  possession  of  the  business  of 
tuition,  and  their  mild  and  prudent  conduct  will  probably,  in  the 
end,  procure  them  the  ascendancy.  The  religion  of  the  Pagans 
is  unmixed  Fetichism.  Among  the  Joloffs,  there  exists  a  singular 
tribe,  called  Laaub^s,  between  whom  and  our  gipsies  there  seem 
to  be  many  points  of  resemblance :  they  live  a  wandering  life, 
and  are  professed  fortune-tellers.  They  monopolize  certain  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  have  the  reputation  of  possessing  great 
wealth  ;  their  women  are  excessively  fond  of  finery,  and  their 
transient  favours  are  in  even  superstitious  request  among  the  Jo- 
loffs.  The  Laaubes  are  a  distinct  race,  acknowledging  a  chief 
who  alone  communicates  with  the  government  under  which  they 
may  reside,  and  they  ei\joy  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  on  paying  a  stipulated  tax. 

M.  Mollien  crossed  the  mandingue,  or  forest,  which  separates 
the  country  of  the  Bourb- JoloflTs  from  the  territory  of  Foutatoro^ 
in  company  with  a  caravan  of  sixty  persons.  The  distance  was 
considerable,  and  the  sufTerings  of  the  party,  from  thirst,  great. 
At  the  first  village,  he  was  hustled  and  robbed  of  his  poniard, 
with  a  decision  and  dexterity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Fleet-street  gang:  by  the  interposition  of  the  chief,  however,  he 
recovered  his  property.  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Salde, 
a  tributary  of  the  Senegal,  refreshed  the  eye  of  our  Traveller  with 
its  rich  verdure,  and  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bathing  for  the 
first  time  since  quitting  St.  Louis.  At  Diaba,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  detain  him,  but  he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mohamme 
dan  priest,  in  extricating  himself,  and  without  further  difficulty 
reached  Sedo,  the  capital  of  Foutatoro, — a  town  containing  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  plain,  well-wooded,  and  shewing  the  comfort 
and  opulence  of  its  tenants  by  the  size  and  number  of  its  vil- 
lages. The  Almamy  gave  him  a  courteous  reception,  and  in  re- 
turn, M.  Mollien  told  him  that  he  was  journeying  to  Oulli,  to 
weep  over  the  tomb  of  his  father,  whom  the  Pagans  had  mur- 
dered there;  that  he  hoped  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  paternal 
property ;  and  that,  on  his  return,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  make 
a  handsome  acknowledgement  to  his  credulous  auditor  for  his 
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kindness.  We  vrouU  not  exercise  too  nice  a  casuistry  on  tb< 
occasions,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  M.  MoIli«^ 
does  not  appear  to  '  make  conscience'  of  veracity,  and  thi^ 
though  he  professes  to  have  been  vastly  affected  by  the  piety  ^ 
the  natives  in  their  attention  to  the  devotionis  prescribed  by  tbe^ 
faith,  it  does  not  seeni  to  have  stimulated  him  to  an  equally  puiic 
tual  observance  of  his  own  religious  duties ;  for,  when  presileiS 
upon  that  point,  he  evaded  inquiry  by  the  '  ready  lie,'  that  hii 
journal  was  the  repository  of  his  prayers,  and  the  act  of  writind 
in  it,  a  devotional  exercise.  A  present  of  coral  to  the  ruler,  aiic 
to  Aldondou,  a  powerful  chief,  smoothed  every  difficulty,  and  Bt. 
M.  departed.  At  Ogo,  he  was  greeted  by  th&  Iman  Foneb^  with 
BonjouTy  Monsieur.  This  man,  having  visited  St.  Louis,  and 
been  well  treated  there,  was  even  profude  and  polished  in  bis 
attentive  and  delicate  hospitality :  the  description  given  of  himi 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  very  lively,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
person.  In  the  village  of  ScnopaI6,  our  Traveller  found  some 
female  relations  of  his  Marabout  Boukari :  the  greeting  wKi 
Very  cordial,  and  the  Mussulman  was  quite  happy,  though,  when 
the  Frenchman  complimented  him  on  the  beauty  and  modesty  oS 
the  ladies,  he  whispered  in  return — ^  You  cannot  imagine  ho# 
'  deceitful  the  women  of  our  country  are;  this  modesty  which 
^  they  affect,  joined  to  the  beauty  of  their  features,  and  the  liteljl 
'  passion  they  seepi  to  feel  for  their  lovers.  Inflames  the  latter  to 
'  such  a  degree,  that  they  eat  them  up !'  The  plain  of  Senopali 
is  thickly  set  with  villages,  containing  a  population  estimated 
at  twenty -five  thousand  persons.  In  this  neighbourhood  resided 
a  Marabout  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  ^hc 
answered,  in  reply  to  queries  adaressed  to  him  through  Boukarf, 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  beyond  Tombuctoo,  them 
were  countries  entirely  peopled  by  Poula  (Foulah)  negroes;  that 
the  Dyaliba  (Joliba  or  Niger)  joined  the  Nile,  and,  mingling 
with  the  river  of  Egypt,  flowed  to  the  sea.  At  Banai,  M.  Mbl- 
tien  was  compelled  to  return  to  Almamy,  and,  when  he  expressed 
his  exasperation  at  this  detention,  the  natives  only  laughed  at  hU 
anger  and  menaces. 

*  One  in  particular,'  be  says, '  gave  me  an  answer,  to  which,  I  must 
own,  I  could  find  no  reply.  "  Thou  coroplainest,''  said  he  to  me,  **  oi 
being  unceasingly  questioned,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  vexations;  hut 
we  are  very  differently  treated  when  we  go  to  St.  Louis  r  a  soldier,  one 
day,  was  going  to  kill  me  for  not  answermg,  when  he  cried  ti  vtve,  Cqid 
vivefj  words  which  I  did  not  understand.'' ' 

On  his  way  back,  M.  MoUien  was  introduced  to  thechiifof 
Bondou,  also  called  by  the  official  title  of  Almamy,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Foutatoro,  and  now  visited  him  on  na- 
tional business.  This  chief,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  treated  M.  tt. 
wi(h  courtesy,  and  promised  bis  protection  when  be  should  pasv 
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imity  of  these  springs,  which  are  all  placed  in  a  group  of  monn- 
tainsy  at  a  small  distance  from  Timbo;  the  source  of  the  Ba  Fing, 
or  Senegal,  lying  in  10.  10.  north  latitude,  and  13.  38.  west 
longitude  from  Paris  ;  that  of  the  Falem^  in  10.  20.  north  lati- 
tude, and  13.  20.  west  longitude;  the  spring  of  the  Gambia  in 
10.  SO.  north  latitude,  and  13.  35.  west  longitude;  and  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  10.  37.  north  latitude,  and  13.  37. 
west  longitude.  These  parallels  are  calculated  from  the  itiner- 
aries, by  compass,  and  estimated  distances,  of  M.  Mollien. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  to  state,  that  the  book  is  pub- 
lished in  a  most  absurdly  expensive  style.  The  original  is,  we 
believe,  in  octavo,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  a  different  and  more  highly-priced  form.  The 
plates  are  the  most  insipid  and  uniUustrative  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  have,  besides,  the  Catal  defect  of  being  at  variance 
vrith  the  text.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  title  page — *  Edited  by  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq. 
Conductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee  ;*  not  having  been  able 
to  discover  the  smallest  sign  of  such  '  editing :'  the  half  dozen 
brief  foot-notes  do  not  carry  his  signature,  and  there  is  neither 
preface  nor  appendix  with  the  addition  of  his  name.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  he  is  either  the  translator  of  the  book,  which 
we  do  not,  for  various  reasons,  believe,  or,  which  is  more  proba- 
ble, that  the  corrected  sheets  passed  through  his  hands,  to  give 
a  colourable  pretext  for  the  insertion  of  his  name.  In  either 
case,  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  trifling  with  the  public. 

Art.  IIJ.     America  and  her  Resources.     By  John  Briited,    CouDsellor 
at  Law.     Svo.  pp.  xvi.  504.  London,  1818. 

TM^E  have  already  said  that  this  volume  may  be  recommended 
^^  to  the  perusal  of  Uie  general  reader  who  is  not  in  search 
either  of  precise  statistical  information,  or  of  profound  politi- 
cal reasoning.  He  will  find  in  it  a  spirited  rambling  diescant 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  connected  with  American  politics  and 
American  manners.  The  Author^s  loose,  declamatory,  and 
turgid  style,  must  prevent  his  taking  that  rank  as  a  writer, 
which  the  tone  he  assumes  would  seem  to  solicit ;  his  report, 
however,  of  American  affairs,  is,  on  several  accounts,  specifi- 
cally valuable,  and  if  his  political  principles  were  of  a  purer 
character,  he  might  with  some  consistency  receive  the  praise  of 
being  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion. One  of  the  circumstances  which  give  a  value  to  this  vo- 
lume, is  the  apparent  unfixedness  of  the  Author's  prejudices* 
The  discriminating  reader  will,  perhaps,  gather  up  the  truth, 
from  the  reports  of  a  writer  of  this  fitful  turn  more  readily  i^nd 
tttrely  than,  eveo,  from  one  whose  impartiality  is  studied  and  la- 
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kindness.  We  vrouU  not  exercise  too  nice  a  casuistrlr  on  fbetk 
oocftsions,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  M.  Mollieil 
does  not  appear  to  '  make  conscience'  of  veracity,  and  that 
though  he  professes  to  have  been  vastly  affected  by  the  piety  of 
the  natives  in  their  attention  to  the  devotions  prescribed  by  their 
faith,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  stimulated  him  to  an  equally  puOc« 
tual  observance  of  his  own  religious  duties ;  for,  when  pressed 
upon  that  point,  he  evaded  inquiry  by  the  '  ready  lie,'  that  hil 
journal  was  the  repository  of  his  prayers,  and  the  act  of  writing 
in  it,  a  devotional  exercise.  A  present  of  coral  to  the  ruler,  and 
to  Aldondou,  a  powerful  chief,  smoothed  every  difficulty,  and  M. 
M.  departed.  At  Ogo,  he  was  greeted  by  the  Iman  Foneb^  with 
Bonjouty  Motuneur.  This  man,  having  visited  St.  Louis,  and 
been  well  treated  there,  was  even  profuse  and  polished  in  his 
attentive  and  delicate  hospitality :  the  description  given  of  him, 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  very  lively,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
person.  In  the  village  of  Scnopal6,  our  Traveller  found  some 
female  relations  of  his  Marabout  Boukari :  the  greeting  was 
very  cordial,  and  the  Mussulman  was  quite  happy,  though,  when 
the  Frenchman  complimented  him  on  the  beauty  and  modesty  of 
the  ladies,  he  whispered  in  return — ^  You  cannot  imagine  how 
^  deceitful  the  women  of  our  country  are ;  this  modesty  which 
^  they  affect,  joined  to  the  beauty  of  their  features,  and  the  lively 
^  passion  they  seepi  to  feel  for  their  lovers,  inflames  the  latter  tcr 
'  such  a  degree,  that  they  eat  them  up !'  The  plain  of  Senopalo 
is  thickly  set  with  villages,  containmg  a  population  estimated 
at  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  In  this  neighbourhood  resided 
a  Marabout  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  who 
answered,  in  reply  to  queries  adaressed  to  him  through  Boukari, 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  beyond  Tombuctoo,  there 
were  countries  entirely  peopled  by  Poula  (Foulah)  negroes;  that 
the  Dyaliba  (Joliba  or  Niger)  joined  the  Nile,  and,  mingling 
with  the  river  of  Egypt,  flowed  to  the  sea.  At  Banai,  M.  Mol- 
lien  was  compelled  to  return  to  Almamy,  and,  when  he  expressed 
his  exasperation  at  this  detention,  the  natives  only  laughed  at  hH 
anger  and  menaces. 

*  Odc  in  particular,'  be  says, '  gave  me  an  answer,  to  which,  I  must 
own,  I  could  find  no  reply.  "  Thou  coroplaincst,''  said  he  to  me,  **  of 
being  unceasingly  questioned,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  vexations;  hut 
we  are  very  differently  treated  when  we  go  to  St.  Louis:  a  soldier,  one 
day,  was  going  to  kill  me  for  not  answering,  when  be  cried  ti  vtre,  Cq^ 
vive?J  words  which  I  did  not  understand."  ' 

On  his  way  back,  M.  MoUien  was  introduced  to  thechiifof 
Bondou,  also  called  by  the  official  title  of  Almamy,  who  was  iir 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Foutatoro,  and  now  visited  him  on  na- 
tional business.  This  chief,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  treated  SL  M. 
wi(h  courtesy,  and  promised  bis  protection  when  be  should  pasr 
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Cbrough  his  dominions.    Almam  j  of  Foutatoro,  though  he  ap- 
peilrecl  in  no  pleasant  mood  when  the  travellers  came  into  bis 
presence,  suffered  himself  to  be  appeased,  and  M.  Mollien  joined 
lis  train  in  its  march  to  Canel.    The  description  of  this  ^  little 
Italy'  is  rather  too  highly  coloured,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  con- 
ibtent  with  itself;  for,  after  a  rather  degrading  account  of  the 
bdiyiduals  who  made  up  this  ragged  regiment,  we  are  told  that 
ft  presented  ^  an  imposing  appearance,'  that  the  dress  of  the  war- 
riors resembled  that  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  three  hundred 
Mack  cavalry,  in  two  lines,  *  produced  a  magnificent  effect.'    At 
Canel,  a  negro  asked  M.  Mollien  to  write  for  him  the  name  of 
Mesus  Christ,  under  the  idea  that  the  Europeans,  by  pronouncing 
k,  procured  abundant  riches ;  he  farther  inquired  how  he  was  to 
obtain  good  things  from  Isa  (Jesus.)     Our  readers  will,  perhaps, 
ntictpate  that  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  unfold  the  character 
ff  the  Redeemer  and  the  message  of  salvation : — no — the  en- 
Ughteiied  Frenchman's  answer  to  the  poor  African,  was  comprised 
in  a  recommendation  to  *  work  hard  and  sleep  little!' 

For  some  time  past,  M.  Mollien  had  been  much  debilitated  by 
fever,  but  he  now  obtained  a  cure  by  drinking  freely  of  the  infu- 
flien  of  tamarinds. 

'  Feeling  myself  entirely  recovered,'  he  writes,  *  as  if  by  enchantment, 
{  set  out  to  examine  the  environs  of  Catiel*  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
ttian  who  had  lost  his  hearing  in  a  very  singular  manner.  A  custom  not 
less  barbarous  than  extraordinary  prevails  in  Foutatoro ;  a  slave  who 
wishes  to  change  bis  master,  seeks  by  surprise  or  force  to  cut  off  the  ear 
of  the  man  whom  he  fancies ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  that  person ;  and  his  old  master  cannot  claim  him  again. 
To  this  practice,  my  fellow-traveller  owed  his  deafness;  two  sliaves  had 
successively  cut  off  each  an  ear,  close  to  the  head,  and  the  wound  ia 
healing  had  entirely  closed  the  auditory  channel.  This  man  was  cer- 
tainly very  unfortunate  from  his  rcputafion  for  kindness,  which  gained 
him  the  good  opinion  of  the  slaves :  he  must  now  be  careful  of  his  horses, 
for,  as  he  has  no  ears  himself,  it  will  be  these  animals  whose  ears  the 
fugitive  slaves  will  next  attack.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canel,  M.  Mollien  visited  a  hill,  con-* 
taiuing  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  by  the  natives.  With  much 
difficulty  and  intriguing,  he  secured  his  passport,  and,  after  audi* 
ences  of  leave  from  Almamy  and  his  brother-ruler  of  Bondou, 
departed.  On  his  route,  he  was  informed  that  Foutatoro,  Bon- 
dou, and  Fouta  Jallon,  were  united  in  a  ^  holy  alliance'  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  e;}Ltirpating  idolatry,  and  compelling  the  Pa- 
gans to  acknowledge  Mahomet.  At  Dendoude,  be  ascertained, 
though  the  evidence  does  not  appear  quite  conclusive,  that  a 
partial  communication,  by  means  of  a  channel,  supplied  only  by 
the  overflow  of  a  lake  in  the  rainy  season,  exists  between  the 
Gambia  and  the  Senegal.  Foutatoro  is  a  large,  and  on  the  whole, 
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an  advantageously  situated  territory ;  along  its  most  extensive 
frontier  it  has  the  Senegal,  and  its  soil  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
minor  rivers,  which  communicate  fertility  to  a  wide  tract.  The 
Poulas  are  now  a  mixed  race ;  originally  from  the  north,  and  of  a 
complexion  bronzed  by  the  climate,  they  have  lost  their  primary 
distinction  by  mingling  with  the  native  blacks,  whom  they  had 
probably  reduced  to  subjection.  .  The  government  of  Foutatoro 
is  what  M.  Mollien  is  pleased  to  call  *  a  sort  of  theocratic  oli- 
*  garchy,  in  which  the  people  possess  considerable  influence.* 
Seven  chiefs  are  the  masters  of  the  country,  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate portion,  but  they  govern  in  conjunction ;  the  two  most  power- 
ful enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  others,  and  their  agreement  in 
council  is  binding  on  the  remainder.  The  Almamy,  who  is  merely 
a  titular  chief,  and  can  venture  on  no  step  without  their  approba- 
tion, is  chosen  and  deposed  by  them  at  pleasure :  he  is  always 
selected  from  among  the  Marabouts. 

*  In  Foutatoro,  and  among  the  Moors,  there  exists  a  sort  of  free  roa- 
sonry,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  been  revealed ;  the  adept  is  shut  up 
for  eight  days  in  a  hut,  he  is  allowed  to  eat  but  once  a  day;  he  sees  no 
person,  excepting  the  slave,  appointed  to  carry  him  his  food;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  a  number  of  men  in  masks  present  themselves,  and 
employ  all  possible  means  to  put  his  courage  to  the  proof;  if  he  acquits 
himself  with  honour,  he  is  admitted.  The  initiated  pretend  that,  at  this 
moment,  they  are  enabled  to  behold  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that 
the  future  is  unveiled  to  them,  and  that  thenceforward  heaven  grants  all 
their  prayers.  In  the  villages  where  persons  of  this  fraternity  reside,  they 
perform  the  functions  of  conjurers,  and  are  called  Almousseri.  One  day 
fioukari  told  me,  after  attesting  the  truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that,  being  in  a  canoe  with  one  of  these  men, 
there  fell  such  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  that  he  would  not  depart;  yielding, 
however,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Almousseri,  he  set  sail;  **  torrents  of  rain 
fell  on  all  sides,"  added  Boukari :  **  but  our  bark  remained  perfectly  dry, 
and  a  favourable  wind  swelled  our  sails/'  1  asked  the  Almousseri  to  ex- 
plain his  secret,  but  he  answered,  that  if  he  revealed  it,  his  brethren  would 
infallibly  destroy  him.' 

There  is  another  extraordinary  class  of  persons,  called  Diavan- 
dos,  who  inhabit  a  particular  district  oi  the  country :  they  are 
grioisy  or  musicians  by  profession  ;  but  seem  to  be  a  set  of  pro- 
fligate and  impudent  knaves,  who  have,  by  their  dexterous  ma- 
nagement, secured  a  strong  influence  over  the  population.  Their 
persons  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  yet,  so  strong  is  the 
general  desire  for  their  praise,  and  so  great  is  the  dread  of  their 
satire,  that  their  demands,  however  exorbitant,  are  always  com- 
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brity,  on  Europeans,  and  on  all  Africans,  excepting  the  Moors ; 
Uiey  are  treacherous,  and,  like  most  mixed  races,  despise  both  the 
sources  whence  they  descend,  the  negro  and  the  red  Poula. 

On  bis  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Bondou,  M .  Mollien 
assume<l  the  native  dress,  and  passed  through  the  country,  which 
is  nearly  all  forest,  without  much  obstruction,  lie  found  the 
inhabitants  gentle  and  accommodating.  The  government  is  des- 
potie,  and  tp  this  circumstance  M.  M.  partly  refers  the  mildness 
of  the  people,  while  the  republican  forms  of  Foutatoro,  he  says, 
render  the  native  insolent  and  encroachrng!  At  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  wood  which  separates  Bondoa 
from  Fouta  Jallon,  his  guides  refused  to  follow  him,  and  even  the 
faithful  Boukari  shewed  symptoms  of  insubordination :  harmon jr 
was,  however,  at  length  restored,  and  the  party  proceeded  toge- 
ther. In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  Author  introduce;j  a  lew 
particulars  respecting  the  country  and  gold  mines  of  Bambouk, 
but  they  are  nothing  more  than  meagre  repetitions  of  information 
long  since  before  the  world.  A  far  more  copious  detail  will  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  Golbcrry,  and  a  very  sufficient  abstract 
in  the  able  work  on  Africa,  of  Leyden  and  Murray.  After  some 
days  of  severe  privation  and  toil,  they  entered  on  the  frontier- 
territory  of  Fouta  Jallon.  At  Niebel  he  was  detained,  and  laid 
under  heavy  contribution  by  Iman  Ali  and  his  wife,  and  found  no 
small  difficulty  in  escaping  from  their  fierceness  and  rapacity. 
Accompanied  by  his  Marabout,  and  a  native,  whose  name  was 
Boubou,  he  then  set  forward  for  Timbo,  the  capital;  but  his 
horse  was  now  completely  exhausted,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  animal  at  Band6ia,  in  the  care  of  Boubou,  whose  re- 
sidence was  in  that  village.  At  this  place,  he  engaged  a  guide 
to  Timbo,  who  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  his  subsequent 
enterprises.  It  was  not  until  the  travellers  had  left  Band6ia, 
that  they  had  properly  entered  the  kingdom  of  Fouta  Jallon,  for, 
though  the  previous  districts  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Almamy,  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  lawless  frontier,  situated  in  a 
difficult  country,  and  yielding  a  somewhat  imperfect  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign.  At  the  village  of  Toulon,  M.  Mollien  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reputed  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Rio  Grande,  and  he  intimated  to  his  guide  Ali,  his  intention 
of  visiting  them.  Ali,  terrified,  or  aftecting  to  be  so,  assured  him 
that  the  attempt  would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  natives ; 
but  a  few  grains  of  amber  allayed  his  fears,  and  he  led  him  to  the 
spot.  After  winding  along  bye-paths  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Badet,  he  discovered  below  him,  he  says,  ^  two 
*  thickets,  the  one  concealing  from  view  the  sources  of  the  Gam- 
^  bia,  the  other,  those  of  the  Rio  Grande.*  We  shall  omit  M. 
MoUien's  description  of  his  '  feeling  of  awe,'  and  his  classical 
flourish  about  *  the  sacred  springs,'  and  simply  state  that  the 
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sources  of  the  latter  river  *  slowly  rolled  alon^  its  turbid  waters/ 
but  became  clear  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  spring. 

•  Proceeding  south-south-east  in  the  same*  meadow,  AH  suddenly 
stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  the  earth  echoed  in  a  frightful  manner. 
*  Underneath,'  said  he,  *  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  two  rivers;  the  noise 
thou  hearest,  proceeds  from  their  being  empty/  After  walking  about 
thirteen  hundred  paces,  we  reached  the  wood  which  concealed  the  source 
of  the  Gambia.  I  forced  my  way  through  the  thorny  bushes  which  grew 
between  the  treesy-and  obtained  a  sight  of  it.  This  spring,  like  the  other« 
was  not  abundant ;  it  issues  from  beneath  a  kind  of  arch  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood,  and  forms  two  branches ;  one  running  south-south-west,  stops 
at  a  little  distance  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  ground,  which  does 
not  allow  it  to  go  any  farther,  even  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  other  runs 
down  a  gentle  declivity,  and  takes  a  south-south-east  direction.  At  its 
exit  from  the  wood,  and  even  six  hundred  paces  farther,  it  is  only  three 
feet  broad.' 

The  valley  in  which  these  sources  rise,  is  conjectured  by  M. 
M.  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  :  it  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  no  other  outlets  than  the  two  passages  where .  the  streams 
have  found  their  way.  Into  the  hallowed  and  spirit-haunted 
woods  which  shade  the  springs,  the  natives  never  penetrate,  and 
had  the  adventurous  Frenchman  been  detected,  his. death  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  He  escaped,  however, 
unseen,  and  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  whose 
windings  obliged  him  repeatedly  to  ford  its  slowly  gliding  streaoi, 
he  ascended  the  mountains  and  reached  Cambaia,  a  delightful 
village,  with  streets  shaded  by  orange  trees  in  blossom.  This 
plant  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  The  region  in  which 
he  was  now  travelling  was  rich  beyond  any  thing  he  had  befoi« 
witnessed  in  Africa ;  papaw,  orange,  and  banana  trees,  shaded 
the  road,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  residents  corres- 
ponded with  th^  beauty  of  tlie  scenery.  The  house  of  a  rich 
invalid,  whom  M.  Mollien  visited  as  a  physician,  was  replete 
with  conveniences,  and  adorned  with  some  taste;  a  covered  pro- 
menade surrounded  the  house,  the  roof  was  supported  by  bam- 
boos painted  of  a  brilliant  red,  the  bedstead  was  ornamented  with 
tracery,  and  arms  were  sus|>cnded  over  it ;  the  doors  were  of 
mahogany,  and,  though  only  finished  with  the  hatchet>  were  la- 
boured with  much  care.  The  source  of  the  Taleme  is  not  far 
from  this  place;  it  rises  among  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock, 
it  springs  in  an  unsheltered  spot,  and  runs  south,  previoimiy  to 
taking  its  northward  course.  The  travellers  entered  Timbo 
through  an  avenue  of  bananas,  and  found  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  shelter,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  die  rainy  sea- 
son was  commencing.  This  capital  of  Fouta  Jallon  is  fortified 
with  a  loop-h6led  wall,  and  ^  ports :'  it  is  a  military  po^t,  is 
wealthy!  ^di  ^^H  built ;  and  the  population  may  amount  U^ilbiMit 
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nine  thousand  iodividuals.  FortuDately  for  his  Tisitors,  Almamy 
was  absent,  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  Would  have  been 
stripped  of  all  their  property,  but  the  temporary  governor  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  the  present  of  two  quires  of  paper  completely 
satisfied  his  moderate  desires,  while  a  double-barrelled  gun  was 
given  for  the  chief.  From  Timbo,  M.  Mollien  retraced  his  steps, 
and  inclined  to  the  west  of  his  former  road,  in  search  of  the  head 
of  the  Senegal,  and,  after  traversing  a  fertile  plain  watered  by 
that  stream,  and  ascending  part  of  a  steep  mountain,  his  guide  Ali 
pointed  to  a  grove  on  their  left. 

*  Boukari  and  I  stole  along  the  mountain,  reached  this  thick  wood,  into 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  never  penetrated,  and  crossed  ttie  Sene- 
ga], which  could  not  be  so  much  as  four  feet  broad.  ,  Ascending  the 
stream,  I  perceived  two  basins,  one  above  the  other,  from  which  the  water 
gushed  forth,  and  still  higher  a  third,  which  was  only  humid,  as  well  as 
the  channel  that  led  to  the  basin  immediately  below  it.  The  negroes 
consider  the  upper  basin  as  the  principal  source  of  the  river.  Tliese 
three  springs  were  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  rainy  season,  two  ponds,  at  equal  distances  above  the  upper  source, 
supply  it  with  water  by  two  deep  channels/ 

A  quarrel  between  Ali  and  Boukari,  which  terminated  in  the 
angry  departure  of  the  former,  occasioned  M.  Mollien  some  em- 
barrassment, but  be  at  length  reached  Band^ia  a  second  time, 
where  he  found  his  old  host  Boubou,  who  aiTected  the  utmost  joy 
at  his  re-appearance.  His  present  intention  was,  to  direct  his 
course  towards  the  Niger,  and  to  descend  that  river  in  a  canoe 
as  far  as  Tombuctoo ;  but  the  rains  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  fever  and  dysentery,  efiectually  defeated  this  plan. 
Boubou  now  unmasked  himself,  and  treated  his  guest  with  con- 
summate treachery  ;  he  attempted  to  poison  the  white  man,  that 
he  might  seize  his  property,  and,  when  that  sdieme  failed,  en- 
deavoured to  interrupt  all  supply  of  food.  This  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  humanity  of  an  old  woman,  and  an  effort  at  noc- 
turnal assassination  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  M.  Mollien. 
He  made  one  essay  to  escape  in  vain,  but  a  second,  by  the  help 
of  a  liberal  distribution  of  amber,  coral,  and  gunpowder,  was 
successful.  Surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  exhausted  by  dis- 
ease, no  alternative  remained  to  M.  M.  but  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  coast,  and  towards  them  he  now  bent 
his  course,  with  feeble  hopes  of  holding  out  until  he  should  again 
mingle  in  European  society.  The  territory  of  Fouta  Jallon  is 
mountainous,  but  intersected  by  rich  and  well-watered  valleys ; 
the  inhabitants  are  temperate  and  industrious.  We  insert  in  this 
place  the  following  account  of  the  slave-police,  in  this  part  of 
Africa. 

•  The  Rumbdest  which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  mention, 
are  establishments  truly  honourable  to  humanity.     Each  village,  or  su- 
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veral  inbabitants  of  a  village,  assemble  their  slaves,  and  make  them  build 
themselves  huts  close  to  each  other;  this  place  is  called  a  Rumhde.  They 
chuse  a  chief  from  among  themselves  :  if  his  children  are  worthy  of  the 
distinction,  they  succeed  to  the  post  after  his  death.  These  slaves,  who 
are  so  but  in  name,  cultivate  the  plantations  of  their  masters,  and  accom- 
pany them  to  carry  their  burdens,  when  they  travel.  They  are  never  sold 
when  they  have  attained  an  advanced  ai;e,  or  when  they  are  born  in  the 
country :  any  departure  from  this  practice,  would  cause  the  desertion  of 
the  whole  rumbde ;  but  the  slave  who  conducts  himself  improperly,  is 
delivered  up  by  his  comrades  to  their  master,  that  he  may  sell  him.' 

The  communication  between  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  was 
ag^ain  affirmed  by  some  traders  of  this  country  who  had  Yisited 
Tombuctoo.  M.  Moltien  effected  his  passag;o,  with  difficulty, 
through  the  small  territory  of  Tenda  Maie,  and  crossing  Kabou, 
on  the  lOth  July  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Geba, 
^here  he  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  M.  Dioqui, 
the  governor.  This  inland  establishment  is  in  the  Mandiugo 
country,  sixty  leagues  north-east  of  Bissao,  the  nearest  port  on 
the  coast,  for  which,  after  a  short  stay,  M.  Mollien  embarked  on 
the  river  of  Geba,  and,  during  three  days,  experienced  the  most 
brutal  treatment  from  the  negroes  who  navigated  the  vessel.  M. 
de  Mattos,  the  governor  of  Bissao,  a  man  of  commanding  sta* 
turc,  dignified  aspect,  liberal  sentiments,  and  ^  immense  fortune/ 
lavished  the  kindest  attentions  on  his  guest  during  three  misera- 
ble months  of  disease  and  debility.  When  the  dry  season  re- 
turned, health  was  imperfectly  restored,  andM.  Mollien  arranged 
his  plans  for  crossing  the  country  from  Geba  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  hut  the  arrival  of  a  French  vessel  determined  him  on 
returning  by  sea,  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1819,  he  reached 
St.  Louis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary,  that  the  only  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  M.  MoUien's  discoveries,  relates  to  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  whieh  he  was  directed  to  explore;  and  we  con- 
fess, that  on  this  point  be  seems  to  us  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
incotnplete  evidence.  We  are  not,  by  any  means,  prepared  to 
say  that  he  was  incorrect  in  his  inferences ;  but  we  yet  require 
some  corroborative  particulars,  before  we  can  implicitly  assent 
to  the  essential  innovations  which  he  has  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  map  of  Africa.  Wa  are,  indeed,  aware  that  the<iccuracy 
of  former  representations,  rests  in  very  few  instances,  on  actual 
inspection,  and  we  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  more  credit  may 
he  due  to  the  local  observations  and  inquiries  of  M.  Mollien;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  his  guide,  Ali,  was 
interested  in  deceiving  him,  since  he  was  paid  for  pointing  out 
the  sources  of  certain  rivers,  and,  if  they  were  really  at  too  grei^t 
a  distance,  he  might  direct  to  others  in  their  stead.  We  are^ 
perhaps^  influenced  in  our  hesitatioD>  by  the  extraordinary  proi^i 
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imity  of  these  springs,  which  are  all  placed  in  a  group  of  monn- 
tainsy  at  a  small  distance  from  Timbo;  the  source  of  the  Ba  Fing^ 
or  Senegal,  lying  in  10.  10.  north  latitude,  and  13.  38.  west 
longitude  from  Paris  ;  that  of  the  Falem^  in  10.  20.  north  laCi* 
tude,  and  13.  20.  west  longitude;  the  spring  of  the  Gambia  in 
10.  30.  north  latitude,  and  13.  35.  west  longitude;  and  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  10.  37.  north  latitude,  and  13.  37. 
west  longitude.  These  parallels  are  calculated  from  the  itiner- 
aries, by  compass,  and  estimated  distances,  of  M.  Mollien. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  to  state,  that  the  book  is  pub- 
lished in  a  most  absurdly  expensive  style.  The  original  is,  we 
believe,  in  octavo,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  a  difierent  and  more  highly-priced  form.  The 
plates  are  the  most  insipid  and  unillustrative  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  have,  besides,  the  Catal  defect  of  being  at  variance 
with  the  text.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  title  page — *  Edited  by  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq. 
Conductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee;'  not  having  been  able 
to  discover  the  smallest  sign  of  such  '  editing:*  the  half  dozen 
brief  foot-notes  do  not  carry  his  signature,  and  there  is  neither 
preface  nor  appendix  with  the  addition  of  his  name.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  he  is  either  the  translator  of  the  book,  which 
we  do  not,  for  various  reasons,  believe,  or,  which  is  more  proba- 
ble, that  the  corrected  sheets  passed  through  his  hands,  to  give 
a  colourable  pretext  for  the  insertion  of  his  name. .  In  either 
case,  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  trifling  with  the  public. 

Art.  III.     America  and  her  Resources,     By  John  Bristed,    Counsellor 
at  Law.     8vo.  pp.  xvj.  504<.  London,  1818. 

TM^E  have  already  said  that  this  volume  may  be  recommended 
^^  to  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader  who  is  not  in  search 
either  of  precise  statistical  information,  or  of  profound  politi- 
cal reasoning.  He  will  find  in  it  a  spirited  rambling  descant 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  connected  with  American  politics  and 
American  manners.  The  Author^s  loose,  declamatory,  and 
turgid  style,  must  prevent  his  taking  that  rank  as  a  writer, 
which  the  tone  he  assumes  would  seem  to  solicit ;  his  report, 
however,  of  American  affairs,  is,  on  several  accounts,  specifi- 
cally valuable,  and  if  his  political  principles  were  of  a  purer 
character,  he  might  with  some  consistency  receive  the  praise  of 
being  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion. One  of  the  circumstances  which  give  a  value  to  this  vo- 
lume, is  the  apparent  unfixedness  of  the  Author's  prejudices. 
The  discriminating  reader  will,  perhaps,  gather  up  the  truth, 
from  the  reports  of  a  writer  of  this  fitful  turn  more  readily  i^nd 
Mirely  than,  even,  from  one  whose  impartiality  is  studied  and  la- 
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boiired.  Mr.  Bristed  is  neither  a  furious  hater  of  England,  nor 
a  demoted  worshipper  of  America :  His  affection  for  his  adopted 
country,  is,  vie  imagine,  a  somewhat  wayward  passion,  Uable 
to  frequent  disgusts.  Citizen  Bristed  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
patriot  and  republican  in  his  closet,  while  roving  among  his  own 
speculations,  or  poring,  with  prophetic  eye,  over  the  map  of 
the  continent  that  is  *  to  rule  the  world ;'  but  out  of  doors, 
jostled  in  the  throng  of  Broad  Way,  he  looks  often  much  like 
the  disappointed  wanderer,  and  now  and  then  betrays  the  irrita- 
bility of  one  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  roughly  cured. 

The  Autlior,  we  have  said,  professes  to  be  the  advocate  of 
religion.  Before  the  sceptical  portion  of  his  countrymen,  he 
boldly  pleads  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  but  in  assuming  this 
character,  he  only  exposes  himself  to  the  severer  reprehension 
on  account  of  the  profligate  system  of  national  policy  avowed, 
without  cover  or  apology,  in  every  part  of  his  work.  He  talks 
of  humanity,  of  morals,  of  the  Bible  ;  but  he  seems  almost  to 
seek  occasion  to  stimulate  the  restless  desire  of  national  aggran- 
dizement, and  sometimes  even  to  inflame  the  murderous  passions 
of  war.  Passages  might  be  cited,  from  the  volume  of  a  kind, 
to  which,  as  the  lovers  of  peace,  we  would  not  be  accessary  in 
giving  a  wider  circulation.  We  arc  constrained  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Bristed  calumniates,  or  at  least,  that  he  grossly  misrepresents 
his  countrymen,  in  attributing  to  them  some  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  retains  with  apparent  exultation.  The  following  quo- 
tations are  of  a  less  exceptionable  character  than  others  that 
mip^ht  be  adduced.  After  modestly  anticipating^  the  benefits  that 
that  shall  accrue  to  Cuba^  Mexico  and  Peru  when  they  shall 
become  integral  parts  of  the  United  States,   the  Author  adds  : 

*  How  strange  and  portentous  is  ihe  contrast  between  the  steady  and 
progressive  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supine  indiirerencc  of 
the  British  Government !  Britain  has  lavished  the  life's  blood  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  her  bravest  warriors,  and  expended  uncounted  millions, 
in  rescuing  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  yet  she  cannot,  or  will 
not,  acquire  a  single  inch  of  territory,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
from  the  Spanish  government ;  while  the  United  States,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  and  at  the  expence  of  only  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  have,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtainod 
from  France  and  Spain  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  a  fair  and  fertile 
dohJinion,  at  least  twtnty  times  the  extent  of  all  the  British  Isles  taken 
together. 

*  Why  does  not  England, a jpar*  of  the  indemnity  due  to  her  from  Spain, 
transfer  to  her  own  sceptre  the  sovereignly  of  Cuba  ;  seeing  that  the  Ha- 
vanna  commands  the  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Why  does 
she  not  take  possession  of  Panama  on  the  south,  and  Darien  on  the 
north,  and  join  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  order  to  resuscitate  her  drooping  commerce  ?  or  is  it  her  in* 
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tentioQ  stiU  (u  slumber  oo,  until  ahe  is  awakened  from  the  stupefoctipii 
of  her  dreams  by  the  final  fall  of « Spanish  America,  and  of  her  own 
North  American  provinces,  beneath  the  ever-widening  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted Scales ;  and  by  the  floating  of  the  Russian  flag,  in  token  of  Russian 
sovereignty,  over  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  on  the  towers  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  Are  all  her  national  glories  to  be  blotted  out  in  one  he- 
misphere, by  a  power  but  recently  emerged  from  the  snows  and  barba- 
rism cf  the  north  ;  and  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to  be  trampled  into  the 
dust  by  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  her  own  child  ?  Is  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  be  verified  in  then  ineteenth  century/  p.  96. 

Again ;  after  some  absurd  and  yet  mischievous  Tapouring 
which  we  pass  o?er,  Mr.  Bristed  says  : 

*  Tha  American  rulers  have  become  wiser  by  their  own  experience, 
have  profited  by  their  own  blunders,  have  extracted  strength  from  a 
sense  of  their  own  weakness.  They  are  not  likely  again  to  plunge  into 
a  war,  without  funds,  and  without  men  :  they  are  now  preparing  in  the 
bosom  of  peace,  the  means  of  future  conflict ;  by  building  up  the 
finances  of  the  country,  by  planting  every  where  the  germs  of  an 
army,  by  sowing  those  seeds  which  will  soon  start  up  into  bands  of 
armed  warriors,  by  a  rapid  augmentation  of  their  navy ;  and,  above 
all,  by  attempting  to  allay  the  animosities  of  party  spirit,  and  endea- 
vouring to  direct  the  whole  national  mind  and  inclination  of  the  United 
States  towards  their  aggrandizement  by  conquest  alike  on  the  land  and 
on  the  ocean  ;  by  adding  to  their  present  immense  empire  the  continen- 
tal possessions  of  Spain  and  England,  and  the  British  insular  domains 
in  the  West  Indies.'     p.  237. 

*  The  way  of  barter,*  Mr.  B.  says,  *  is  a  much  easier, 
^  safer,  and  better  mode  of  acquiring  dominion  than  that  of  war 
*•  and  conquest.*  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  immediate  transaction 
is  considered  apart  from  its  motive  and  its  remoter  consequences, 
it  is,  if  not  always  easier,  at  any  rate,  always  ^  safer  and  better,* 
to  buy  than  to  plunder ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
are  some  thinc^s  which  can  never  be  honestly  bought  and  sold, 
and  also  that  bargains  by  which  a  third  party  may  think  himself 
so  far  either  injured  or  endangered,  as  to  impel  him  to  break 
the  peace  rather  than  acquiesce  \fi  the  transfer,  are  justly  charge* 
able  with  all  the  violence  and  outrage  which  they  indirectly  oc- 
casion. 

If  wc  are  to  take  the  account  of  the  Writer  before  us,  the 
Americans  are  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  irregular  figure 
which  the  Republic  exhibits  upon  the  map.  This  and  that  cor*^ 
ner  of  the  continent  must  be  bought  (or  conquered  if  it  cannot  be 
bought)  in  order  to  give  a  more  handsome  sweep  to  their  pe- 
riphery. But  surely  we  have  already  heard  enough  of  arron'^ 
dissemens  :  in  fact^  their  boundary  line  is  never  so  exactly  round 
to  satisfy  the  nice  eye  of  an  ambitious  people  ;  the  jagged  poly- 
gou  still  needs  here  and  there  some  trimming ;  but  thi^  perfect- 
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\Ti^  of  the  figure  is  to  be  efiected  always  by  incrementSi — nerer 
by  the  retrenchments. 

As  to  the  nfieans  employed  on  such  occasions,  those  are  not 
to  be  feared  the  least  which  are  the  roost  silent  and  plausible. 
As  for  instance,  the  plan  of  buying  territory,  which,  while  it 
springs  from  the  same  restless  spirit*  is  more  base  than  the  pas- 
sion for  military  glory,  and  in  every  respect  as  hazardous  to  the 
repose  of  nations.  It  is  really  almost  better  that  ambition  shoald 
appear  in  its  old  and  proper  garb,  than  that  it  should  take  a  new 
guise  and  walk  through  the  earth  in  the  character  of  a  pedlar. 
Away  then  with  the  smooth-faced  state  trader,  who  cooUy  ap- 
praises islands  and  continents  as  if  they  were  the  chattels  of  a 
bankrupt,  calculates  to  a  dollar  and  a  cent,  what  it  will  cost  him 
to  buy  up  the  world,  and  then  says — ^  Is  not  my  balance  even  I 
— Am  1  not  a  man  of  peace  ? 

But  it  ought  to  be  premised,  that  it  would  be  rash  and  unfair 
to  infer  from  the  inconsiderate  declamations  of  two  or  three  light- 
headed American  writers,  that  this  craving  for  territory, — not 
less  preposterous  than  immoral, — affects  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally.  If  Air.  Bristcd,  as  every  good  patriot  ought 
to  be,  is  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  liis  country,  than 
solicitous  for  his  individual  credit,  he  will  thank  us,  and  all  bis 
candid  English  readers,  for  persisting  to  hope  that,  at  least  on 
this  subject,  Uie  mass  of  his  countrymen  far  surpass  himself  in 
the  possession  of  plain  good  sense  and  political  morality. 

But  if  for  the  sake  of  ari^ument,  it  be  supposed  that  the  Ame- 
rican people,  forgetting  the  wise  principles  of  the  great  founders 
of  their  liberty,  are  actually  possessed  by  the  mania  of  encroach- 
ment, and  the  passion  for  extended  domination,  their  peculiar 
circumstances  render  this  madness  so  eminently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  that  their  European  rivals  could  do  nothing  better 
than  quietly  look  on,  while  it  works  its  own  correction.  No 
very  profound  political  sagacity  is  needed,  to  perceive  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  very  soundest  and  calmest  condition  of  the 
public  mind  in  America  can  promise  the  long  continued  acqui- 
escence of  the  northern  and  (he  in- land  states,  to  the  present 
Virginian  government  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  fact  that  lies  upon 
the  surface  of  American  politics,  that  their  already  exists  such 
an  essential  and  irremediable  contrariety  of  interests  and  of 
feelings  between  the  northern,  southern  and  western  states,  as 
has  never  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  been  brought  into 
voluntary  concurrence  under  the  same  government.  This  fact 
supposes,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  found  throughout  these 
wide  nations,  so  artilicially  united,  a  greater  degree  of  philo- 
sophical superiority  to  the  pressure  of  immediate  interests,  more 
freedom  from  passion,  more  immobility  of  temper,  in  a  word,  a 
more  undisturbed  reign  of  reason^  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen 
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to  prevail  among:  ^^^-  How  long  then,  is  it  likely,  will  the 
patriekin  planters  of  the  South  be  able  to  compose,  and  to  re- 
'  tain  under  their  guidance  this  discordant  mass,  after  it  shall 
have  become  inflamed  with  ambition,  and  erased  with  Quixotio 
projects  ? 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  particular^causes  which  tend  to 
foster  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  the  propensity  to  indulge  the 
extravagant  reveries  of  national  ambition.     The  American  has 
vastly  more  geographical  feeling  than  the  European.     The  mi- 
gratory hal)its  of  the  people,  the  recollection  of  having  an  in- 
exhaustible store  house  of  territory  behind  them, — the  necessity 
of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  particular  proprietorship  of  the 
soil,  in  its  relations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  even  the  periodical 
and  nonchalante  pilgrimages  of  their  Congress-men,  measured, 
not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  of  miles,  compel  them  to  a 
use  of  the  map,  in  the  common  business  of  life,  ten  times  more 
frequent  than  is  found  among  any  other  people,  and  have  actu- 
ally, as  it  were,  woven  the  idea  of  terrene  extension  among  the 
very  elements  of  the  national  character.     The  thoughts  of  the 
European  farmer  range  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter. 
The  ideas  of  the  American  planter  familiarly  traverse  the  wide 
extent  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  one  knows  nearly  as  much  of  his  continent,  as  the  other 
does  of  his  country.     In  America,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  manufactures,  have  to  be  sought  for,  or  to  be  sent,  some 
thousands  of  miles.     Hence,  both  the  solitary  agriculturist  of 
the  Western  Statea,  and  the  petty  store-keeper  on  the  water's 
edge,  are  necessitated  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  proficients 
in  that  general  knowledge  of  the  commercial  condition  of  their 
own  country  and  of  distant  nations,  which,  in  Europe,  is  the 
business  only  of  the   first  class   of  merchants.      The  mighty 
streams  of  the  North  American  continent,  make  geographers  of 
all  the  settlers  on  their  banks,  who  depend  upon  this  communi- 
cation with  the  wide  world,  for  all  the  means  of  raising  themselves 
above  the  condition  of  the  wandering  savages  around  them.    The 
Map,  therefore,  is  ever  in  the  hand  of  the  American  ;  but  a  map 
is  a  seductive  Article  to  men  whose  conscious  power  of  influenc- 
ing directly  the  government  of  their  country,  immediately  allies 
personal  feelings  with  the  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  glory.   The 
transition  from  the  commercial  to  the  political  consideration  of 
the  Map,  is  not  merely  easy,  but,  under  such  circumstances, 
almost  inevitablet     A  Map  is  the  n)ischievousy*amt{tar  of  am- 
bition ;  nor  is  its  influence  found  to  be  much  less  bewitching  in 
the  Log-house  of  the  rugged  republican,  than  in  the  palaces  of 
Kings  or  the  mansions  of  Captains.  Considered  as  the  implement 
of  political  speculation,  the  map  presents  an  abstract  region  of 
thought,  pfilpable  and  gross  in^its  elements^  yet  not  without  a 
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mixture  of  the  great  and  sublimey  and  altogether  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  rude  iutellect  that  has  become  at  onee 
vigorous  and  sordid  by  an  arduous  and  continued  conflict  nvith 
physical  difficulties.  Here  are  high,  and  yet  tangible  mattersi 
affording  a  relief  from  the  petty  disgusts  of  life,  ministering  at 
once  to  pride  and  vanity,  and  opening  a  field  to  the  indefinite 
rovings  of  the  mind.  Ambitious  political  speculation  ISf  to 
strong  and  coarse  minds,  what  poetry  and  romance  are  to  more 
refined  spirits*  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  homeless  wanderer 
upon  earth,  and  the  slave  who  is  bound  for  life  to  the  acre  on 
which  he  toils,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  men  who  have  never  felt 
inflated  with  the  passion  for  conquest  and  extended  domination. 
But  this  nefarious  passion  meets  with  the  most  favourable  cir« 
cumstances  for  its  development,  when,  to  an  habitual  familiarity 
with  geographical  ideas,  is  conjoined  a  full  and  direct  exercise 
of  political  faculties. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  one  or  two  million  citizens  of 
a  cooped-up  republic,  may  listen  with  much  less  hazard  to  the 
suggestions  of  national  ambitiou,  than  the  dissimilar  and  dis* 
cordant  tribes  of  a  score  of  independent  states,  that  are  but 
threaded  together  on  a  cobweb.  The  national  passions  are  sus- 
ceptible of  sudden  and  accidental  inflexions  even  in  compact, 
homogeneous,  and  social  states ;  but  infinitely  more  so  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  factitious  union  of  distant  nations.  The  particular 
direction  given  to  these  passions  is  almost  fortuitous ;  and  when- 
ever  they  are  converted  from  a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  object, 
their  violence  is  augmented.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendencv  in  tbese  passions,  to  seek  a 
nearer  in  preference  to  a  more  distant  object.  Lict  then  a  few 
years  of  European  peace  leave  the  Americans  at  leisure  more 
distinctly  to  ap])rehend  the  essential  iucorapatibility  of  the  aims 
and  interests  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Union  ;  let  tbo 
inevitable  preponderance  of  the  Western  States  more  fully  de** 
velop  itself;  let  the  palpable  interests  of  the  sea-board  traders 
be,  in  several  occasions,  plainly  voted  away  in  Congress ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  instead  of  a  peaceful,  sedate,  reasonable,  and 
business-like  temper,  let  there  be  supposed  to  pervade  the  people 
the  turbulent,  irritable,  and  presumptuous  spirit  of  ambition  ;-« 
and  then,  how  long  will  it  be  before  opportunity  shall  tempt 
European  (perhaps  English)  interference  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
parties ;  and  thus  destroy  for  ever  the  vain  project  of  an  un- 
divided Republic  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Those  anxious  persons,  therefore,  in  this  country,  whose 

lurking  fears  of  America  deprive  them  not  only  of  their  i>eaoe 

but  of  their  candour,  might  do  well  to  take  the  map  in  hand  ; 

to  )  themselves  acquainted  with  the  provision  which  the 

i  progress  of  cultivation  is  making  for  the  partition  of 


the  States  into  three  or  four  riTal  portions,  and  then  they  may 
comfort  themseWes  with  the  following  dilemna,  namely,  If  the 
people  of  America  attain  and  preserye  that  eminent  ober-mind- 
edness  which  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Uniou, 
then,  that  Union,  attenuated  as  it  mast  always  remain,  will  not 
be  formidable ;  but,  if  they  shall,  as  it  is  supposed,  beeome  pre- 
vailingly ambitious,  warlike,  and  enterprising,  their  intrinsioaliy 
jarring  interests  make  the  disruption  of  the  Union  a  matter  of 
almost  certain  calculation. 

It  should  be  most  especially  remarked  and  remembered,  that, 
in  an  extensive  and  disjointed  Empire,  where  unalterable  geo^ 
graphical  circumstances  produce  and  perpetuate  yarious  in- 
compatibilities of  temper,  feeling,  and  interest,  h  is  the  very 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  representative  system  which  tuem- 
toAhf  ensures  the  ultimate  oppression  of  the  smaHer  portions  of 
the  Body.  As  surely  as  eight  are  more  than  three,  so  sure  is  it 
that  a  multifarious  empire,  the  government  of  which  is  truh/  and 
purely  representative ^  will  be  ruled,  not  by  the  more  wealthy, 
nor  by  the  more  intelligent,  but  by  the  more  bulky  portion  ;  or, 
in  other  tvords,  it  will  be  governed,  not  by  the  reason  of  the 
whole,  but  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parts.  Where  the 
representatives  of  the  people  constitute  only  the  check  aad 
counterpoise  to  a  supreme  authority,  these  representatives  feel 
themselves  much  less  personally  charged  with  the  particular  in- 
terests of  those  several  portions  of  the  Empire  by  which  they 
are  deputed ;  because  it  is  found  that  that  balancing  and  harmo- 
nizing of  all  the  parts  upon  which  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  whole  depends,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  safely  confided  to 
the  personal  interests  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  where  the 
supreme  power,  (under  whatever  forms  the  fact  may  be  disguised,) 
is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and,  where,  therefore,  it  is  the  personal  concern  of  no  one  to 
care  more  for  the  whole  than  for  any  of  the  parts,  each  feels  in- 
dividually that  it  is  his  first  and  most  pressing  business  to  defend 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  portion  of  the  Empire  with 
which  he  is  related.  Under  such  a  constitution,  the  representa- 
tives assemble  in  some  sort,  Uke  the  ambassadors  of  independent 
states.  At  homey  as  private  individuals,  they  may  leel  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  great  interests  of  the  state ;  but  in  Con-^ 
gress,  they  meet  to  struggle  and  scramble,  each  for  himself  and 
his  clients.  Wherever  an  Empire  is  so  extensive  as  to  iadude 
wkbin  kself  widely  separated  nations,  having  iaterests  really  or 
apparently  incompatible,  there,  a  government  by  the  baUot  of 
a  true  representation  of  the  whole  empire  must  issue  eitlier  in 
the  oppression  of  the  smalls  portions,  or  an  appeal  on  their  part 
to  foreign  protection.  Let  it  only  be  imagined,  for  a  ufcmeot, 
that  a  perfect  representation  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  plan 
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of  tlie  American  Union,  were  assembled  in  our  House  of  Coof^ 
mons,  tfere  then  in  the  first  place,  are  the  four  hundred  mcnii* 
bern  for  India ;  and  next,  the  one  hundred  membens  for  the  West 
India  islands,  and  Canada  ;  and  next,  the  fifty  members  for  alt 
the  smaller  colonies;  and  last  of  all,  the  fourscore  members  for 
the  Home  Islands^  as  they  would  be  termed — (Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.)  And,  if  it  be  thoug;ht  good,  let  a  president,  or 
king,  give  the  sanction  of  his  signature  to  the  omnipotent  votes 
of  this  assembly.  Will  any  one  profess  to  believe  that  such  ao 
empire,  so  governed,  would  hold  together  fifty  years  ?  or  would 
so  long  a  time  elapse  before  the  u)hite  minority  of  the  NorUiem 
8ea  roust  seek  the  protection  of  their  European  neighbours 
against  the  black  majority  of  the  torrid  zone?  Circumstanoes 
not  very  important  will  make  all  the  difference  between  this  sup- 
posed case,  and  that  of  the  North  American  Republic,  as  soon 
as  the  habitable  portions  of  the  continent  shall  begin  to  approach 
their  complement  of  population. 

The  growing  discordances  of  the  ^  Great  Republic'  are  caa* 
tionsly  and  painfully  alluded  to  by  most  American  writers.  Mr. 
Bristed  speaks  thus  on  the  subject : 

*  The  very  facility  of  emigration  into  the  western  country,  raises 
another  very  important  question  for  the  coatcmplation  of  the  American 
statesman.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  emigration  is  to  enable  the 
western  territory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  outnumber,  both  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Atlaqtic  States  ; 
which  being  done,  the  Western  States,  as  great  inland  nations,  and  er« 
roneously  considering  that  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
is  opposed  to  their  agricultural  interests,  will  be  apt  to  sacrifice  that  com* 
mercial  policy  to  their  own  mistaken  views  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment.'    p.  233. 

*  Great  as  was  once  the  weight  of  New-England  in  the  American 
councils,  her  influence  of  late  has  been  borne  down  by  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  west.  New-England,  including  Massachusetts  and  Maine^ 
New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connecticut,  covers  only 
a  surfnce  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  one  million  and  a  half;  whereas,  the  western  coun* 
try  already  counts  a  greater  number  of  states — as  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee^  Mississippi,  Indiani,  and  Louisiana,  which  give  it  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  senate  of  the  United  States ; — rn  addition  to  which 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  surplus  territory,  out  of  which  new  states 
without  number  may  be  carved  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Its  popula- 
tion  already  reaches  between  two  and  three  millions,  which  enables  it  to 
vote  down  New-England  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  it  coven 
a  surface  of  more  than  one  million  Jive  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  xhsai^ftcen  times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles^  Eng* 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  put  together,  and  averages  a  fertile  soil^. 
admirably  adapted  to  sustain  a  very  fidl  and  numerous  populadon ;  a 
population  abundantly  sufficient  to  outvote  not  only  the  New-England^ 
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but  all  the  other  Atlantic  States,  all  the  states  that  composed  the  old 
Union  whicli  converted  America  from  a  British  colony  into  an  indepen- 
dent empire. 

*  The  commercial  policy  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  New- 
England,  whose  depopulation  must  follow  as  an  inevitable  result  from 
its  destruction  or  restriction,  and  its  tide  of  emigration  augments  the 
numbers  and  resources  of  that  western  country,  which  is  inclined  to 
strike  a  deathblow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board/     p.  234. 

*  The  tendency  of  all  this,  beyond  a  perad venture,  is  either  to  break 
up  the  Federal  Union,  and  entail  a  perpetuity  of  anarchy  and  civil  broils 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  or  to  crush  the  Atlantic  States  beneath 
the  enormous  hoofs  of  the  western  mammoth/     p.  235. 

The  following  statements  are  also  highly  significant^  wheD 
coDsiclered  in  relation  to  the  growing  strength  and  preponde- 
rance of  the  Inland  States.  The  Author  is  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  at 
Washington.  We  include  in  our  quotation  a  preliminary  para- 
graphy  though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  question  in 
hand. 

*  The  federal  government  of  the  United  States  never  can  by  its  at- 
tractions and  influence,  gather  together  a  concourse  of  people  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  moderately  sized  city.  What  are  the  attractions 
of  the  American  government,  thht  will,  alone^  ensure  a  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  to  the  city  of  Washington  ?  Are  they  inferred 
from  the  naked  walls  of  the  unfinished  buildings,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  plain  ?  or  do  they  flow  from  the  expenditure  of  the  ample 
revenues,  and  the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  households  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  with  all  their  menials,  retainers,  and  dependants, 
that  swell  the  train  of  legislative  pomp  and  official  greatness  ?  These  very 
congress-men,  consisting  of  forty  senators  and  about  two  hundred  re- 
presentatives, are,  for  the  greater  part,  made  up  of  farmers,  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  feeless  physicians,  and  unpractising  lawyers,  whose  wages 
of  legislation  amount  to  six  dollars  a  day  (averaging  less  than  one  thou< 
sand  dollars  a  year,)  during  the  session,  while  they  sit  brooding  and 
engendering  laws  for  the  direction  of  the  Union — these  men,  without 
equipages,  nay,  unattended  by  a  single  servant,  annually  wander  up  to 
Congress,  from  their  respective  districts,  in  steam  boats,  sloops,  and 
stages ;  and  during  their  session  in  the  federal  city,  are  domiciled  in 
boarding-houses.  What  great  and  permanent  influx  of  wealth  and 
population  can  such  legislators  and  statesmen  bring  into  the  seat  of 
government  ?  Nor  do  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  States,  as 
alreai'y  shewn,  receive  salaries  sufficient  to  support  even  a  decent  ex- 
terior to  the  world .*    pp.  I  i2, 3. 

But  It  seems  that — 

*  The  real,  the  efficient  cause  of  fixing,  aud  continuing  the  seat  of 
the  general  government  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
determination  to  entail  upon  the  state  of  Virginia  the  chief  sway  and 
influence  over  all  the  rest  of  Union ;  and  to  check  the  career  of  th« 
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northern  and  middle  states,  wiiose  far  superior  capachies,  bolb 
physical  and  mora),  in  population,  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligencp, 
would  eventually  sink  Virginia  into  the  rank  of  a  second  rate  sovereignty, 
if  the  seat  of  the  national  government  were  on  the  northern  line,  and 
the  northern  states  were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  all  their  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  advantages.  Whereas  now,  the  Virginians 
having  the  seat  of  government  within  their  own  territory,  make  it  (he 
focus  of  their  own  political  intrigues ;  and  by  managing  the  people 
without  doora,  in  the  different  states,  they  return  neariy  what  meiiibirs 
to  Congress  they  please ;  and  induce  them  to  legislate  in  accordaiicc 
with  the  scheme  of  Virginian  policy,  which  never  has  been  favourable 
to  large  and  lil)cral  views  of  commercial  enterprise. 

^  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  ever  can  be  a  wise  and 
efTicicnt  administration  of  the  American  government  while  its  seat 
continues  at  Washington,  because  no  practical  information,  upon  any 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  can  be 
obtained  there.  If  advice  be  wanted  on  any  great  political  or  commer- 
cial, question  no  advice  can  be  had  ;  for  no  statesmen  or  merchant 
reside  at  Washington  ;  and  neither  public  nor  private  libraries  are  to*be 
found  there  :  whatever  wisdom  is  required,  must  be  derived  from  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  weisht 
of  population,  talents,  property,  or  character,  to  regulate  and  infiueacc 
the  discussion  of  Congress,  so  as  to  restmin  that  venerable  body  ftAn 
tiH)  often  enacting  absuid  and  oppressive  laws.  If  the  seat  of  gOVera- 
mcnt  were  fixed  in  any  one  of  the  large  and  populous  cities,  which  ki^om 
aud  strengthen  tiie  more  civilized  parts  of  tlie  Union,  the  memhbrs  of 
Congress  would  not  dare  to  pass  such  acts,  as  they  have  too  frequcndy 
passed,  while  sitting  as  legislators  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  for  they 
would  be  as<;ailcd  on  all  sides,  out  of  doors,  by  the  talents,  information, 
character,  and  intluence,  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community, 
and  by  the  popular  indignation  of  their  own  unthinking  brethren  of  tl^ 
multitude. 

*  But  now,  the  members  of  Congress  go  up  from  all  quarters  of  tBe 
Union  to  Washington,  and  generally  carrying  with  them  only  moderate 
natural  capacities,  and  no  very  profound  acquaintauce  with  the  great 
political  relations  subsisting  betveen  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
sovereignties  of  the  world  :  they  assemble  together  in  the  Senate  and 
Mouse  of  Representatives,  and  hurry  through  iiito  statutes  all  sorOj  of 
bills,  the  meaning  and  import  of  which  they  do  not  always  know,  and 
concerning  the  probable  results  of  which  they  cannot  sometimes' even 
guess :  but  they  obey  the  directions  of  their  civil  commander^'  the 
leaders  of  the  Virginian  dynasty.  And  having  performed  these  feab 
of  legislation,  the  congress-men  retire  to  their  respective  domiciles ;  and 
congratulate  each  other  upon  their  deliberative  sagacity  and*  whklbtti, 
without  any  dread  of  encountering  the  ridicule  or  reproach  of  an 
intelligent  human  being,  amidst  the  gross  population,  so  thinly  scauei'cd 
over  the  naked  metropolis  of  America.  The  embargo  of  1807,  WOS, 
wnd  180>,  that  suicidal  act,  which  at  one  deathstrokc  cut  asunder  alf  ibj: 
sinews  of  national    industry,   wealth,   and  reputation,   wa$  aiWoliaetV 
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rafried  tbrough  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  little  compass  of 
four  kourt ;  the  three  readinfis  of  the  bill  being  forced  onward,  one 
after  another,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  gnilt ;  and  when  the  two  or  three 
really  wise  and  practical  statesmen  who  at  that  period  happened  to  be 
in  the  sonatey  and  who  foresaw  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that  miser- 
able measuFDi  requested  the  government  party  to  pause,  until  they  could 
obtain  some  correct  information  as  to  its  probable  effects  upon  the  mcr* 
cantile  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,,  they  were  answered, 
that  the  American  senate  wanted  no  political  information ;  that  its  col- 
lective wisdom  was  fully  adequate  to  provide  laws  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Union ;  and  accordingly,  the  American  senate,  in  its  collec- 
tive wisdom,  didy  in  the  space  of  four  hours,  take  up,  consider,  and 
pass  into  a  law,  an  act  laying  ^perpetual  embargo  on  all  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

'  Above  all,  the  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Washington,  gives 
full  play  and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Virginian  influence  to  ac- 
quire complete  ascendency  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Union.     Vir- 
ginia is  the  largest  of  all  the  United  States :  its  laws,  forbidding  real 
property  to  be  attached  for  debt;  the  custom  of  leaving  the  lauded  estates 
of  the  family  to  the  eldest  son,  in  hereditary  succession ;  the  power  of 
Yoting  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  negro  slaves  upon  each  plantation, 
(the  slaves  amounting  to  about  half  the  population  of  the  state ;)  the  pro- 
prietary qualification  of  a  considerable  freehold  required  in  every  white 
voter;  together  with  some  other  circumstances  in  their  state,  constitution, 
laws,  and  customs,  all  confer  upon  the  Virginians  very  great  political 
advantages,  and  enable  them  to  act  in  a  compact  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  their  dominion  over  the  middle  and  northern  States^ 
throughout  which  they  encourage  the  prevalence  of  democracy  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  while  they  do  not  suffer  it  even  to  exist  within 
the  precincts  of  their  own  State :  for,  by  excluding  all  freemen  who 
bave  no  freehold,  from  voting;  by  themselves  possessing  votes,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  slaves;  by  transmitting  iheir  landed  property  in 
hereditary  succession ;  and  by  freeing  themselves  from  the  embarrassments 
attending  the  subjection  of  their  lands  to  attachment  for  debt,  the  planters 
of  Virginia  have  erected  themselves  into  a  feudal  aristocracy  of  untitled 
and  unblazoned  peers,  and  manage  their  affairs  so  adroitly  as  to  give  laws 
to  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

*  fiy  the  eijrit  du  corps^  which  actuates  every  Virginian  landholder, 
and  by  the  constitutional  policy  which  blends  together  the  executive  and 
legiilativc,  and  in  some  measure  the  judicial  departments  and  functions 
of  Virginia,  that  State  is  enabled  to  spread  the  web  of  influence  over  all 
the  elections,  as  well  state  at  federal,  in  the  Union,  so  as  to  secuiie  the 
pppointment  of  proper  personages,  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  the 
SDaster-hand  of  its  leading  politicians ;  whence  ihecongres»>men  generally, 
and  a  minority  of  the  state  legislatures,  have  long  been  induced  to  vote 
and  pan  laws  in  conformity  with  the  political  views  of  their  Virginian: 
lords.  Well  might  the  Virginian  landholders,  therefore,  so  strenooiisly 
insist  upon  continuing  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington,  lest 
their  influence  over  Congress  should  be  counteracted  and  defeated  bv  tha 
flVperior  intelligencr^  activity,  and  virtue  always  lo  he  fouail  ill  larga 
Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  D 
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and  populous  cities.  Nay»  it  ^ould  not  be  so  easy,  after  a  while,  to 
induce  very  unqualified  men  to  sit  in  Congress,  if  the  seat  of  government, 
were  fixed  in  any  civilized  place,  and  the  members  were  constantly  liable 
to  be  assailed  for  their  incapacity  by  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis ;  and  consequently  a  wi^er  order  of  being» 
would  be  selected  to  take  upon  themselves  the  very  important  charge  of 
lej^islatini;  for  millions  of  their  fellow-men/    pp.  145 — 8. 

The  Virginian  aristocracy  will,  no  doabt,  make  the  best  use 
they  can^  while  it  lasts,  of  this  s^uardianship  of  the  Republio 
which,  il  seems,  they  have  assumed.  And  it  may  be  difficult  to 
Ij^ucss  the  probable  duration  of  the  nonage  of  the  ultramontane 
nations ;  but  sooner  or  later,  unquestionably,  the  western  settlers 
will  deem  themselves  to  have  attained  to  man^s  estate,  and  wilL 
make  an  effort  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  perhaps,  not 
tlieir  own  affairs  merely,  but  those  also  of  their  less  robust  and 
jess  numerous  fellow  citizens  towards  the  east. 

The  actual  results  of  those  great  experiments  in  goTemmont, 
which  have  been  tried,  and  which  are  now  in  operation  in 
Anicricii,  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  our  political  theo- 
rists. VVe  make  room  for  the  following  rather  long  quotation, 
on  account  of  its  pertinence  to  some  popular  opinions  in  this' 
country. 

•  The  frequent  recurrence  to  the  people,  by  the  frequency  of  elec- 
tions, is  8  radical  imperfection  which  pervades  all  the  American  conati* 
tutions,  both  state  and  federal.    It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the. 
representatives  too  local  in  their  policy,  and  to  induce  them  rather  to 
aim  at  pleasing  their  own  immediate  constituents  than  to  advance  the 
gtnerai  good  of  the  nation  at  large ;  a  measure  which  sometimes  requires 
an  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  local  interest  of  the  peculiar  district  which 
they  represent.     When  once  seated  in  Congress,  the  members  should 
recollect  that  they  represent  the  United  States  as  one  great  empire,  and 
not  merely  the  little  district  of  any  particular  state,  whether  of  Virginia^ 
or  of  Rhode  Island,  of  New  York,  or  of  Delaware.  A  triennial  election 
is  quite  frequent  etu)ugh  for  the  general  government  of  so  extensive  * 
country,  and  such  a  rapidly  increasing  population.    This  frequency  of 
election,  however,  is  praised  as  the  consummation  of  political  excellence, 
by  many  writers  and  speakers  on  the  art  of  government ;  yet  it  seems  to 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national 
improvement  and  prosperity.    The  elections,  both  of  senators  and  repre-. 
sentatives,  as  well  in  the  general  as  in  the  state  governments,  recur  too 
often,  particularly  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.    South  Caro* 
lina  and  l^ennesse  are  the  only  two  states  in  the  Union  whose  representa*, 
tives  are  elected  for  so  long  a  term  as  two  years ;  in  Connecticut^  and 
Rhode-Island,  the  elections  are  semi^ammal ;  in  all  the  other  states^^ 
yearly. 

*  The  almost  necessary  consequence  of  these  frequent  elections  is,^ 
that  the  represei.tatives  f^  themselves  too  dependent  upon  the  will  of. 
their  constituents ;  whereas  they  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to  jey^rciHlg 
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the  tx>wer  delegated  to  them,  at  their  own  discretion,  ^nd  to  the  btgt  of 
their  judgment,  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large.  The  people  also 
are  incessantly  exposed  to  corruption,  amidst  the  perpetual  intrigue  and 
turmoil  of  frequently  recurring  elections ;  whence  incapable  members 
are  too  liable  to  be  returned  to  the  legislature:  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  in  many  districts  of  the  Union,  unless  a  representative  follows  and. 
obeys  the  current  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passiops  of  the  day,  he  will 
not  be  re-elected,  owing  to  the  running  of  the  popular  tide  against  him, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  qualifications.  Add  to  this,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  short  period  of  public  service,  it  is  not  easy  to  inyestigM^ 
and  annul  spurious  elections,  before  the  session  itself  be  at  an  end  ; 
whence  there  is  a  danger^  that  if  a  return  can  be  obtained,  no  matter 
by  what  improper  means,  the  irregular  member,  who  takes  his  seat  of 
coarse,  shall  hold  it  quite  long  enough  to  answer  all  hii  purposes  of 
legislation.  What  is  this  in  effect,  but  offering  a  high  bounty  by  law, 
for  the  employment  of  electioneering  intrigue  and  fraud,  in  oider  to  ob- 
tain a  return  ?  Such  a  system,  having  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  be- 
wilder and  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  elect  unworthy  re- 
presentatives, almost  ensures  the  production  of  a  legislature,  not  the  best 
qualified  by  talents,  learning,  wealth,  probity,  and  character,  to  dis- 
charge so  solemn  and  impoitant  a  duty,  as  that  of  framing  laws  for  the 
well-being  of  an  extensive,  powerful,  and  fast-growing  commonwealth. 

*  A  great  part  of  every  year,  in  every  place  throughout  the  Union^ 
is  literally  consumed  in  cabals  and  intrigues,  carried  on  between  the 
candidates  of  the  several  parties  and  the  people,  lu  order  to  prepare  and 
accomplish  all  the  various  mauGeuvres  of  electioneering  tactips,  which 
are  put  in  constant  requisition,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  elections 
for  representatives,  both  of  the  separate  and  of  the  Uiiited  States. 
Whence,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  which  the  people  ought  to  employ 
in  productive  industry,  is  expended  in  prosecuting  the  unprofitable  trade 
of  politics.  The  experience  of  history  shews,  that  the  democratic  forma 
of  government  are  also  in  themselves  liable  to  these  inconveniences  ; 
namely,  that  they  are  too  tedious  in  coming  to  any  public  resolutioQ, 
and  seldom  sufficiently  alert  and  expeditious  in  carrying  their  rcsolutioifs 
into  efiect ;  that  as  various  minds  are  successively  employed,,  they  are 
necessarily  wavering  and  unsteady,  and  scarcely  ever  persevere  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  measures  which  they  resolve  to  pursue;  that  the/ 
are  often  involved  in  factions,  which  expose  the  nation  to  be  made -the 
instrument,  if  not  the  victim,  of  foreign  powers*  Now,  frequent  elec- 
tions cannot  fail  of  rendering  a  government  too  dilatory  in  its  resolves  ; 
because,  under  such  circumstances,  no  prudent  administration  would 
ever  venture  upon  any  important  national  measure,  until  it  had  felt  the 
pulse,  not  only  of  the  legblature,  but  of  the  people  also. 

*  The  experience  of  history  eqtially  proves,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  every  country,  are  prone  to  be  too  much  elated  by  temporary 
success,  and  too  much  dejected  by  occasional  misfortune.  This  disposition 
aloB^  renders  them  perpetually  wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of 
state,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  ever  long  continuing  steadily 
iked  to  any  one  point.    And  as  the  House  of  Repiresentatives  is  chos^ 
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by  the  voice  of  the  general  people*  a  choice  so  often  renewed,  almoil 
ensures  the  legislature  to  be  as  wavering  and  unsteady  in  their  coimcO^ 
as  the  people  themselves  are  in  their  sentiments.  And  it  being  impoisi* 
ble  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  executive  government  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  lower  house,  the  administration  is  always  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  notions  of  the  leading  members  of  that  house ;  andf 
consequently,  obliged  to  change  its  measures  as  often  as  the  populace 
change  their  minds.  Whence,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down,  and  stMdily 
prosecute,  any  plan  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country,  in  prosperity,  weaM, 
power,  and  influence. 

*  Besidesf  in  all  democratic  governments,  faction  is  contioiially 
springing  up  from  the  delusions  porpefually  played  off  upon  the  collee 
tive  wisdom  of  the  multitude.  While  the  essential  principles  of  hmnao 
nature  remain  the  same,  as  they  ever  have  been,  there  always  will  be, 
in  every  country,  and  under  every  possible  form  of  government,  WOMXJ 
unquiet,  ttirbulent,  and  unprincipled  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at  rest, 
whether  in  or  out  of  power.  When  in  possession  of  the  govenunent, 
chey  require  every  one  to  submit  entirely  to  their  direction  and  control : 
in  wordsy  they  profess  to  be  the  exclusive  champions  of  liberty ;  in  eeHon^ 
thoy  are  the  veriest  tyrants  imaginable*  When  out  of  power,  they  are 
always  working  and  intriguing  against  the  government,  without  any  re* 
gard  to  truth,  justice,  or  common  honesty,  or  the  welfare  of  their  cdun« 
try.  In  popular  guvemments,  where  the  election  of  representatives  too 
frequently  recurs,  such  pernicious  men  have  too  many  opportunities  of 
mischief,  in  working  upon,  deceiving,  and  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  inflame  them  against  those  who  have  the  roanagemciit 
of  public  aflairs  for  the  time  being ;  and  thus,  eventually,  are  enabled 
to  ripen  the  discontents  of  the  deluded  multitude  into  violent  and  sediti- 
ous movements.  Such  are  some  of  the  evil  consequences  invariably  ic^ 
suhing  from  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  elections,  which  also  (it  nuy 
be  remarked)  necessarily  incapacitates  the  representative  from  acquiring 
an  adequate  acquaintance  «i  ith  the  public  business  and  real  intensti  of 
his  country,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  his  term  of  service* 

*  There  are  likewise  some  other  imperfections  grafted  into  the  system 
of  election  throughout  the  States,  which  deserve  notice*  The  voting  fy 
ballot,  instead  of  xivd  voce^  is  accounted  a  wonderful  impraremwt; 
whereas  it  excludes  the  open,  wholesome  influence  of  talent  and  pro* 
j)orty  at  the  elections  ;  and  encourages  a  pt-rpetual  course  of  intrigue 
und  fraud,  by  enabling  the  cunning  demagogue  to  impose  upon  the  crc« 
fiulity  of  the  \v(  ak  and  ignorant.  Indeed,  the  frauds  practised  fay  the 
sxtbstitution  of  t)r\o  set  of  ballots  for  anotber,  in  every  electioneerfffig 
campaign  throup.li(>ut  the  country,  arc  in  themselves  innumerable  and 
!}hamelcs5 ;  and  the  »uccoss  of  eh'Ctions,  generally,  depends  on  ifae 
adroitnrss  of  intrigue  exhibited  by  the  more  active  political  pafti-^ 
zans/     pp.  116— ICO. 

The  American  executive  goTerumont  is  still  compelled^  Ike  a 
galley-slave,  to  row  in  irons :  it  remains,  f\ith  feiv  amendment% 
uuder  the  disadvantageous  boh(l;ig;e  of  tlioae  practical  absUrii* 
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ties  whicli  were  the  first  crude  product  of  the  early  revolutionary 
agitation.  The  shallow,  illiberal  philosophy  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine^  is  woren  into  all  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  congenial  with  the 
habits  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  to  be  koon  thrown  off  or  cor- 
rected. So  long,  however,  as  this  vul^^r  and  vulgarizing  phi« 
losophy  continues  in  credit,  it  must  not  only  cripple  the  Grovern« 
ment,  but  in  great  measure  preclude  from  the  national  character 
all  those  elevated  qualities  which  make  the  diflference  between  ft 
complete  <  Poor  Richard*  and  a  true  gentleman.  Almost  the 
whole  system  of  American  politics,  especially  what  relates  to  its 
two  groit  features,  parsimony  and  popular  jealousy,  may  be 
traced  up  to  some  of  Franklin^s  showy  maxims,  which  were  so 
well  adapted  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  populace  by  uniting  in  pithy 
apophthegms  the  pleasure  of  wit  with  the  pleasure  of  axiomatic 
truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  what  can  be  at  once  more  sure  and 
more  pleasant  than  the  saying,  that  no  wise  man  will  give  two- 
pence for  what  may  be  had  for  three  half-pence  ?  On  the  strength 
of  so  clever  a  canon,  applicable  as  well  to  the  State  as  to  the 
shop, — the  American  people  bless  their  own  shrewdness  as  often 
as  they  recollect  the  excellent  bargain  they  have  made  with  their 
public  servants,  and  that  they  have  a  three-penny  president,  a 
two-penny  vice-president,  and  penny-farthing  judgfes ! 

*  It  is  deemed/  says  Mr.  Bristed,  <  to  be  a  marvellous  imprgvement 
in  the  modem  system  of  political  economy,  to  mete  out  a  meagre  sub- 
sistence to  the  public  servants  of  a  country,  and  to  calculate,  to  a  single 
dollar,  the  exact  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labour,  for  which  a  given 
salary  is  to  be  equivalent.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  stipend 
allowed  to  any  American  public  officer,  whether  executive,  or  judicial, 
or  ministerial,  or  naval,  or  military,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  decent 
exterior  of  a  gendeman.  The  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
receives  only  aiktle  more  than^i}^  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year;  the 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  about  one  thousand  sterling  per 
unnuro;  and 'the  inferior  government  officers^  in  due  descending  proper* 

1  Jion.     And  the  officers  of  the  separate  States  are  worse  paid  than  those  of 

.  the  United  States. 

•'  This  doctrine,  also^  is  a  theoretic  illusion,  and  a  practical  evil ;  for 
>in  every  civilised,  opulent,  and  thriving  society,  a  certain  magnificence 
«f  expenditure  is  an  indbpensable  part  of  official  greatness ;  and,  if  the 

-  high  pUu*ei  of  the  state  do  not  afford  sufficient  means  to  maintain  their 
>  pMtessor  with  due  dignity,  they  are  necessarily  left  to  the  acquisition  of 
•  tfiiiidi  of  an  inferior  order.  Whence,  the  most  important  offices  are 
'  likely  to  be  filled  by  tx>rsen»-of  subordinate  talents ;  and  men  of  genius, 
~  Iteipgvirtudly  excluded  from  the  helm  of  government,  are  tempted  to 

oppose  and  disturb  a  system^  which  might,  under  a  more  liberal  order  of 

-  ^hiin,  have  relied  upon  them  as  its  surest  bulwarks  of  support;  and, 
above  all,  this  mistaken  policy  actually  prevents  the  development  of 

^  .great  talents  on  a  large  scaWi  by  withholding  all  opponunities  of  nations) 
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cxenion.  So  that  in  fact,  this  state  parsimony  is  the  worst  of  all  pos« 
sible  state  extravagance ;  inasmuch  as  it  blights  the  growth  of  intellect^ 
and  squanders  away  the  mind  of  the  country. 

'  >fr.  I'homas  Paine,  in  his  celebrated  compendium  of  raodem 
politics,  called  Tke  Rights  of  Matty  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  that  no 
free  people,  if  they  be  wise,  will  ever  give  more  than  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a-year  to  their  chief  magistrate,  whether  cudled 
president  or  king;  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  how  any  nation  might  easily 
procure  a  discreet  man,  able  to  ride  on  horse-back,  fully  competent  to 
discharge  all  the  functions  of  executive  government,  for  such  a  limited 
yearly  stipend.  It  is  however  surmised,  that  the  profound  observations 
of  ^Ir.  Paine  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  are  not  now  quite  in 
such  good  odour,  cither  in  the  United  States,  or  in  France,  as  they  were 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  tlic  progressive  power  and  permanent  exaltation  of  a  country*  to 
aflfix  large  salaries  to  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  to  all  those  public 
situations  to  the  discharge  of  whose'functions  it  is  for  the  common  benefit 
that  ambition  should  invite  high  talents. 

'  It  is  mere  insanity  to  say,  the  people  can  get  tlie  work  done  for  letf 
money,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  give  less.  No  doubt,  a  cobler,  or  a 
retail  dealer  in  small  wares,  or  an  attorney  without  practice,  will  pap 
triotically  consent  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  govemii^  the 
pountry,  in  any  one  of  the  great  executive  departments  of  state,  for  a 
small  stipend  ;  because  the  wages  of  office,  though  comparatively  low, 
afford  a  larger  income  than  cithpr  of  these  enlightened  politicians  can 
derive  from  the  profits  of  his  individual  profession.  But  the  business 
of  the  nation  will  not  be  well  done.  Nay,  even  in  a  money  point  of 
view,  the  nation  will  be  a  loser  by  employing  underlings  at  a  small 
salary,  to  conduct  the  government;  because  such  men  will  actually 
destroy  more  public  property,  in  twelve  months  of  mal-administratioQ, 
by  restraints  on  commerce,  by  bounties  on  manufactures,  by  crippling  th^ 
growth  of  productive  industry,  and  by  numberless  other  political  blunder^, 
than  would  sufllice  to  pay  the  most  magnificent  stipends  to  executive 
officers  for  a  hundred  years.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  much  higher 
considerations  of  the  loss  of  national  honour,  and  the  degradation  of 
national  character,  which  an  incapable  administration  always  inflict 
upon  their  country,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  system  qf 
under-paying  public  officers  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ensure  the  perpetual 
weakness  and  disgrace  of  a  community.'  pp.  132 — 134. 

*  The  consequences  of  this  republican  frugality,  in  underpaying  ov^t 
government  officers,  are,  that  the  governors  and  judges  of  some  of  th^ 
States  are  actually  employed  in  prosecuting  some  other  calling  in 
addition  to  (hat  of  discharging  the  functions  of  the  executive  and 
iudicial ;  for  instance,  in  keeping  taverns,  selling  tenpenny  nails,  dealing 
m  flour,  and  many  similar  employments,  equally  well  adapted  to  tbfs 
sciences  of  political  philosophy  and  jurisprudence/  p.  500. 

The  better  informed  portion  of  the  American  people  are»  it 
•eeros,  not  ignorant  of  the  disadvantages  and  the  dangers  con- 
fiect^  with  their  iittra-democnUic  opostitutioo. 
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*  The  distinguishing  features  of  all  the  American  constitutions;  asihey 
now  stand,  arc,  that  they  make  every  office  itecUvCy  as  contradistio- 
guislad  from  the  hereditaria  tenures  prevailing  in  monarchical  and  aris* 
tocraiic  forms  of  government ;  and  also,  that  while  they  provide  amply 

'  for  the  protection  of  personal  liherty,  and  the  property  of  individuals, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  all  good  government,  they 
•<lo  not  sufficiently  attend  to  promoting  the  two  other  great  requisites  of 
good  government;  namely,  putting  a  strong  and  perroanenl  disposable 
Ibrce  into  the  hands  of  >thc  executive,  and  developing  the  national  mind 
on  a  great  scale,  by  instituting  and  encouraging  large  and  liberal  systems 
of  general  instruction.  In  most  other  countries,  the  government  is  all, 
«nd  the  people  nothing;  in  the  United  States,  the  people  are  all,  and  the 
government  nothing/     pp.  W5,  206. 

*  It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that  the  federal  government  should 
liave  been  ever  admraistered  on  democratic  principles»  because  it  is,  in 
its  essential  conformation,  too  weak  at  once  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
^parate  state  sovereignties,  to  maintain  its  own  steady  dominion  over  all 
the  portions  of  its  immense  Union,  and  to  build  up  the  nation  at  large, 
"by  certam  steps,  into  a  paramount  power,  influencing  and  controlling  the 

greater  potentates  of  the  elder  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  great  states- 
men (Icxi  by  Washington  himself,  and  illumined  by  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Hamilton)  who  framed  tlie  federal  constitution,  earnestly 
deprecated  the  notion  of  its  being  considered  or  conducted  as  a  demo* 
•cracy.  And  many  very  elaborate  and  able  arguments,  founded  on  a 
careful  induction  from  facts  recorded  in  history,  and  resting  on  t£e  basis 
of  the  most  approvetl  principles  of  political  philosophy,  were  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  general  govemment  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  demo-, 
cracy,  but  that  care  had  been  taken  by  the  General  Conxextionf  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1787,  to  infuse  as  much  as  existing 
circumstances  would  allow  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  aristocracy,  to 
temper  and  restrain  the  turbulence,  the  fluctuation,  and  the  weakness  of 
unbalanced  democracy,  which  they  emphatically  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  be  inflicted  on  any  country. 

*  These  illustrious  sages  and  practical  politicians  knew  full  well,  tb9i 
an  uncontrolled  democracy  had  destroyed  Athens,  and  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  ai^d  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland :  to  which  melancholy  muster-roU  of  perdition 
may  now  be  added  the  dominion  of  revolutionary  France.  They, 
therefore,  feared  that  the  prevalence  of  an  unchecked  ^emocnicy  throughr 
out'  the  United  States,  would  consign  to  destruction  the  liberties,  the 
wealth,  the  honour,  the  character,  the  happiness,  the  religion,  the 
morals,  the  whole  august  fobric  of  public  prosperity  and  private  worth, 
which  have,  at  some  auspicious  periods  of  their  history,  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  national  career  of  the  confederated  states  of  America.' 
pp.  207,  208. 

Our  Author  pretty  confidently  anticipates-  that  the  regular 
progression  of  things  will  gradually  introduce  a  system  that 
tfhall  *'  place,  and  permanently  fix,  the  helm  of  government  in  the 
^  bands  of  the  men  of  talent  and  property,  as  the  only  safe  and 
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^  legitimate  sources  and  gaardians  of  all  political  powvr.*  ^  At 
present,  he  says,  ^  the  general  goTemment  of  the  United 
'  Sutes' 

*  can  never  depend  upon  the  long-continued  support  of  the  popular 
favour  for  enabling  it  to  prosecute  any  permanent  measures  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  policy .  Being  altogether  a  representative  repubtie^  it  it 
obliged  to  exist  too  much  by  exciting  and  ioilowing  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  to  control  and  regulate  i  which  is  the 
))ounden  duty  of  every  ^ise  and  upright  government,  since  the  ignoranos 
and  violence  of  the  multitude  have  an  invariable  teudency  to  defeat  dis 
execution  of  every  iutillig^nt  and  long-sigh  tod  national  scheme.  If  the 
American  govcninicni  oppose  the  hasty  clamours  of  a  misguided  po* 
pulace,  the  officers  of  that  government  will  soon  be  converted,  by  dint 
of  universal  suffrage,  into  private  citizens ;  and  the  Union  is  of  coarse 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  oscillation  of  political  movements. 

*  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  for  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  permanent :  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  prosen( 
general  government  of  the  United  States  will  either  assume  a  new  fornix 
or  (what  is  much  more  dc'sirable)  will  retaiii  its  name^  but  gradually 
become  more  stable  and  efficient,  by  fixing  its  rule  upon  the  broad  and 
£rm  foundations  of  property  and  talent ;  and,  by  progressively  augment* 
ing  the  power  of  the  executive,  enable  it  to  mould  the  feelingSf  habitip 
and  manners  of  the  people  to  its  own  growth  in  strength  and  influence ; 
and  thus  render  the  national  government  secure  at  home  and  respoctablo 
abroad.'    pp.  ^17,  218. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  appearanoe  of  joining  iQ  the  Tulgir 
outcry  against  America,  we  teel  some  difficulty  in  quoting  from 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Tolume  before  us,  which  treats  of  tbft 
literature,  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the  United  States, 
Almost  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Bristed  says  on  these  topics,  is  in 
a  tone  of  disparagement.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that  a  little  Ul« 
temper,  or  some  wounded  feeling,  has  influenced  his  repre- 
sentations. Finding  bb  literary  character  and  liberal  acquire* 
roents  rather  lightly  appreciated  in  the  store-keeping  Republic,  he 
is  impelled  perhaps,  by  way  of  self-defence,  to  indulge  in  a  little 
sarcasm.  That  America  does  not  abound  with  writers  and 
philosophers  of  the  first  class,  is  a  fact  which  hardly  needs  be 
formally  affirmed.  But  this  acknowledged  deficiency,  inevitably 
rcstiltiog  from  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  by  no  means 
justifies  the  inference,  hastily  drawn  from  it,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  in  a  proportionate  degree  inferior  to  tlio  correspou** 
dent  ranks  in  England,  or  France,  in  point  of  general  infor- 
mation or  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures.  Our  Author  seems 
sometimes  to  affirm,  and  sometimes  to  deny  such  an  inference  ; 
lie,  however,  strenuously  opposes  the  supposition  of  any  national 
intellectual  inferiority,  and  occupies  hioumf  in  tracing  the  causes 
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of  the  toknowledg^  low  condition  of  learning  and  aoteooe. 
Among  these  cnuees  isi  he  says, 

'  to  be  particularly  noticed,  the  unfortunate  practice  of  entering  upon 
active  life  at  too  earljf  an  age.  Partly  from  the  condition  of  society, 
and  partly  from  the  eager  appetite  for  wealth,  which  especially  charac- 
terizes aU  young  and  thinly-settled  countriis,  divines*  lawyers,  pby* 
sicians,  and  merchants,  rush  into  the  occupations  of  active  life,  almost 
befqre  they  reach  that  period  which  the  wisdom  of  common  law  allots  aa 
the  termination  of  infancy.  Plunging  so  early  into  the  minuter  detaib 
of  practical  employment,  prevents  the  due  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties;  and  after  a  while  renders  the  mind,  from  disuse,  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  more  abstracted 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 

'  There  is  a  salutary  adage  in  the  old  law  books,  whicb  runs  thutt 
**  In  juvene  theologo  conscientiae  detrimemum ;  in  juvene  legislatl  burs0 
detrimentum;  in  juvene  medico  casmeterii  incrementum :"  the  con- 
sciences of  his  parishioners  suffer  by  a  young  clergyman ;  the  purse  oC 
his  clients  diminishes  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lawyer;  and  the  church- 
yard increases  by  the  labours  of  a  young  physician.  This  adage,  how«> 
ever,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  United  States,  where  the  yoiiog, 
people  of  all  iclasses  are  precipitated  into  business  during  childhood/ 
pp.313,  314. 

'*  The  consequences  of  this  precocious  publicity  are,  a  superficial- 
elementary  education,  a  perpetual  pruriency  of  prattle  upon  all  subjects, 
without  a  due  fathoming  of  the  depths  of  any  one  of  them,  and  an  en- 
tailed disability  of  fully  developing  the  understanding,  which  is  narrowed 
in  early  life,  by  being  prematurely  absorbed  in  the  minute  but  necessaiy 
details  incident  to  every  practical  calling.  Whence,  with  their  due 
proportion  of  genius,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  and  with  the. 
advantage  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  popular  intelligence  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens,  in  all  the 
learned  professions,  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  caree)-,  on  much 
narrower  ground  than  their  native  capacity,  properly  unfolded  by 
previous  general  information,  would  enable  them  to  Cover.'     p.  315. 

*  Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  literature  in  the  United  Stately 
arises  fix>m  the  great  propensity  to  consunle  the  talent  of  the  country  in 
the  effusion  of  newspaper  essays  and  political  pamphlets,  instead  of  coa-- 
c^trating  it  in  the  production  of  some  re^alar,  consecutive  work.  In 
consequence  of  these  desultory  intellectual  iiabits,  periodical  journals,  as 
Reviews  and  Magazines,  seldom  last  long.  The  author  can  obtain  little 
or  no  assistance  from  others  in  his  literary  efforts ;  the  persons  com- 
petent to  aid  him  in  such  an  undertaking  being  comparatively  lew 
throughout  the  Union,  and  those,  tor  the  most  part,  /ictively  employed 
in  some  laborious  calling ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  man, 
however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  ktiowle<{gc,  and  armed  with 
industry,  to  execute,  a/one,  a  literary  journal  as  it  ought  to  be  executed. 
Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  of  the  .United  States,  a  perpetual  craving 
/iftcr  novelty.    The  charge  which  Pemosthencs  brought  against  his  own 
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countmnen,  that  they  were  contiDually  runniog  about,  aad  Asking, 
*'  Is  there  any  thing  newP'  is  equally  applicable  to  the  AmericaK. 
This  eternal  restlessness  and  desire  of  change,  pervade  the  whole 
structure  of  our  society :  the  same  roan  will  start  into  life  as  a  dei^- 
•man,  then  turn  lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a  farmer  and  land- 
jobber,  andy  taking  a  seat  in  Congress,  or  some  state  legislature,  by  the 
way,  end  his  days  as  a  merchant  and  money-broker.  The  people  are 
incessantly  shifting  their  habitations,  employments,  views,  and  schemes: 
the  residence  of  a  servant  does  not  average  two  months  in  each  place; 
the  abode  of  a  whole  household  is  generally  changed  once  a  year,  and 
sometimes  oftencr;  numerous  families,  that  have  been  longer  settled  in 
the  elder  states  of  New-York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  are  con- 
tinually migrating  into  Ohio,  or  the  territories  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and 
Alississippi ;  the  executive,  the  legislators,  the  magistrates,  and  officen 
of  all  kinds,  are  clianged  biennially,  or  annually  or  half-yearly,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  infusion  of  the  restless  spirit  of  democracy  into 
our  various  forms  of  government. 

^  Such  being  the  temper,  disposition,  and  habits  of  the  people,  new 
periodical  publications  are  continually  starting  up,  receive  a  little  eager, 
capricious  encouragementf  languish  a  brief  space,  and  die,  leaving  the 
same  sickly  course  to  be  run  by  a  race  of  successors,  equally  sanguine 
and  short-lived.  It  is  doubtful,  if  any  one  of  the  best  European  joumali, 
most  distinguished  for  the  magnificent  display  of  genius  and  knowledge, 
were  to  issue  from  the  American  press,  as  a  native  production,  whether  it 
would  reach  the  second  year  of  its  unsupported  existence.  Some  yean 
since,  a  very  respectable  body  of  men,  in  New- York,  selected  from  all  the 
three  learned  professions,  started  a  periodical  work,  called  "  The  Ame- 
rican Review,  and  Magazine,''  which  was  ably  conducted,  and  perished 
for  want  of  patronage.  The  **  Boston  Anthology,"  supported  by  the 
labours  of  some  of  the  best  literary  men  of  all  callings  in  that  towny 
some  time  after,  shared  the  same  fate.  And,  at  a  more  recent  period, 
the  ^'  American  Review,"  edited  by  Mr.  Walsh,  was  suffered  to  expire, 
notwithstanding  the  splendid  talents  and  various  erudition  of  its  con- 
ductor.'   pp.  316,  31/ . 

The  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  we  must  for  the  present  pass 
over.  With  respect  also  to  the  state  of  religion  in  America, 
¥re  can  only  make  one  or  two  quotations,  Mr.  Bristed,  we 
confess,  does  not  inspire  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  in  bia 
judgement,  and  candour,  and  discrimination,  which  would  tempt 
our  taking  the  occasion  to  hazard  any  observations  on  so 
weighty  a  matter. 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  the  kings  and 
prince^  the  nobles  and  ambassadors,  ihc  politicians,  writers,  and  people 
of  almost  every  nation  on  the  European  continent,  strove  in  wretched 
rivalry  for  a  vile  pre-eminence  in  the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  Scriptures  of 
God,  and  calumniating  the  religion  of  Christ.  As  the  necessary  coose^* 
quence  of  this  universal  speculative  unbelief,  as  universal  a  deluge  of 
immorality,  baseness,  and  corruption,  private  and  public,  national  as 
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frcll  as  individual,  flooded  their  foul  and  feculent  streams  of  pollution 
over  all  the  surfoce  of  continental  Europe.  And  what  has  been  the 
great  practical  commentary  which  Jehovah  himself  has  given  upon  the 
impious  text  of  this  new  philosophy  ?  For  the  space  of  five-and-twenty 
years,  evexy  nominally  Christian  nation  on  the  European  continent  has 
been  wasted  by  fire,  and  sword,  and  pestilence ;  by  famine,  and  internal 
broil,  and  foreign  invasion ;  not  a  single  country  within  the  verge  of 
continental  European  Christendom,  has  escaped  the  terrible  lustration  of 
human  blood. 

'  And  have  these  United  Siatet  no  cause  of  similar  alarm  ?  Cannot 
they  read  the  same  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  which  declared  to  the 
kindred  nations  of  Europe,  that  they  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance^, 
and  were  found  wanting  ?  When  the  purer  light  of  Christianity  is  cor-* 
rupted  and  darkened  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  UnioUf  and  the 
Revelation  of  God  too  generally  rejected  in  the  southern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  tku 
country  will  escape  those  national  visitations  which  the  Europeeii 
continent  has  so  abundantly  reaped  in  a  iiiH  harvest  of  agony  and  ruin  ? 
^he  Ute  President  Dwight  declared,  in  1812,  that  there  were  tkrm 
miliums  of  souls  in  the  United  States  entirely  destitute  of  all  religious 
ordinances  and  worship.  It  is  also  asserted*  by  good  authority,  that  in  the 
southern  and  western  States,  societies  exist,  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Transalpine  clubs  in  Italy,  and  the  atheistic  assemblies  of  France  and 
Germany,  and,  like  them,  incessantly  labouring  to  root  out  every  vestige 
of  Christianity.  So  that,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  •  with  unbaptized  infidels,  the  most  atrociotis  and  re- 
inorseless  banditti  that  infest  and  desolate  human  society. 

*  Indeed,  many  serious  people  doubt  the  permanence  of  the  federal 
.constitution,  because  in  that  national  compact  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Providence  of  God :  '^  IVe  the  people, '  being  the  constitutional  8ub> 
ttitute  of  Jehovah.  Of  national  religion  we  have  not  much  to  boast :  a 
few  of  our  sta^e  governments,  particularly  in  Kcw-England,  and  recentif 
in  New-Y'ork,  do  acknowledge  God  as  the  governor  among  the  nations* 
and  occasionally  recommend  (for  they  have  no  power  to  appoint)  days  to 
be  set  apart  for  general  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  States  declare  it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  refer  ip 
'the  Providence  of  God  in  any  of  their  public  acts ;  and  Virginia  carries 
this  doctrine  so  far,  as  not  to  allow  any  chaplain  to  officiate  in  her  static 
le^slature ;  giving  as  a  reason,  by  an  overwhelming  majoriQr  of  her  ri* 
presentatives,  in  December,  1817f  that  the  constitution  permits  no  one 
religious  sect  to  have  preference  to  any  other;  and  therefore,  as  k 
chaplain  must  belong  to  some  sect,  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the 
Virginian  legislators  to  listen  to  his  preaching  or  prayers.'    pp.  393-— 5. 

Our  Aiithor  reports  M.  Talleyrand  to  baye  been  particularly 
•truck  ivith  the  caimneM  in  relation  to  Religion  evidenced  in  the 
United  States,  so  contrary  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  England. 

*  No  leader  of  any  religious  persuasion  in  the  United  States,  however 
'arde9t  may  be  his  own  .^eal|  and  however  vigprous  and  incessant  his  own 
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eibrti,  can  induce  hi»  followers  to  labour  to  aggrandize  that  sect, 
at  much  effectual  exertion  as  he  could,  under  the  same  circumslanccs^ 
induce  a  similar  body  in  Europe  to  co-operate  with  him.  On  the  days 
of  public  worship,  in  this  country,  the  individuals  of  the  same  family  sd 
0Ot  togi'tlier ;  each  goes  to  hear  the  h/mistcr  of  his  uwn  si'Ct,  and  they 
afterwards  return  home  to  employ  themselves,  in  common,  in  thew 
domestic  concerns.  This  diversity  of  religious  opinion  does  not  seem  to 
produce  any  contradiction  or  discordance  in  their  sentiments  as  to  othcff 
things.  Whence,  if  there  happens  to  arrive  here,  from  Europe,  «a 
ambitious  sectary,  eager  to  alSbrd  a  triumph  to  his  own  particular  tenets 
by  i'idaming  the  passions  of  men,  so  far  from  finding,  as  in  othei 
countries,  muliitudes  disposed  to  enlist  under  bis  banners,  and  ready  t9 
second  his  violence,  his  wry  existence  is  scarcely  perceived  by  his 
nearest  neighbours;  his  individual  enthusiasm  is  neither  attractive,  nor 
interesting,  nor  contagious;  ue  inspires  neither  love,  nor  hatred,  nor 
cariosity ;  but  is  suffered  lo  die  away  into  nothing,  beneath  the  froaca 
pole  of  universal  indifference/    pp,  406,  407. 

We  cannot  subjoin  the  illustration  whidi  fdlowB^  withoat  ^ 
prestung  our  disj^^si  ftt  tbe  flippancy  of  the  terms  In  wbieb  it  ii 
eonveyed.  Dr.  Priestky  wa»  a  nan  DMicb  more  worthy  of  pitf> 
tban  of  contempt. 

^  This  was  peculiarly  exemplified  rn  Dr.  Priestley.  This  hcresiarch 
and  Ycteran  trumpeter  of  sedition,  had  openly  menaced  the  hierarchy  af 
England  and  the  British  constitution  with  speedy  destruction.  His 
partisans  followed  biro,  eagerly  and  blindly,  throughout  all  the  num^ 
berlcss  changes  of  his  ever-shifting  religious  and  political  creeds;  they 
poured  out  at  his  feet,  their  time,  their  property,  their  obedience,  their 
acclamation ;  they  enabled  him  to  publish,  and  circulate  widely,  hit 
pestilent  heresies  and  malignant  invectives  against  the  church  and 
government  of  England.  He  sate,  like  a  demi-god,  snuffing  up  the 
incense  of  adulation  from  the  Socinian  democrats  of  Great  Britain. 
But  how  reversed  the  picture,  when  he  exchanged  an  English  for  an 
American  home !  A  meagre  deputation  of  obscure  clergymen  in  our 
city  of  New«York,  welcomed  him  to  tbe  United  States  with  an  absurd 
speech,  full  of  jacobin  bombast  and  fustian.  He  afterward  repaired  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  a  few  frigorific  sermons  to  thin  and 
diowsy  audiences ;  he  then  retired  to  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  making  small  experiments 
amidst  his  alembics,  crucibles,  and  retorts,  for  the  result  of  which  no  one 
expressed  the  least  interest;  and  he  also  occasionally  U!>hered  from  the 
press  religious  and  political  pamphlets,  which  no  one  ever  read.  Has 
death  excited  linlc,  if  any  more  sensation  amon^  the  Pennsylvanian 
patriots,  than  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  at  the  dissolution  of  a  Gcranm 
farmer,  or  a  German  farmer's  horse.'     p.  407. 

Whatever  some  of  our  readers  may  be  disix>sed  to  tbiDk  of  tte 
ensuing  paragraph,  \vc  mast  just  put  it  in  their  Kay. 

'  In  the  United  States,  every  one  follows,  pretty  much  according  to  his 
own  incliiuition^  his  religious  opinions,  and  pursues  with  undivided 
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«ftgeniC9s  his  temponl  concerns*  This  afiparent  apathy  perhaps  arises 
partly  from  the  muircnal  equality  of  all  religious  denominations*  In 
America,  no  form  of  worship  is  prescribed^  no  religious  ordinances  are 
established  by  law ;  whence,  every  individual  is  left  at  liberty  to  follow 
bis  own  will ;  to  neglect  or  cultivate  religion  as  he  sees  fit.  Almost  all 
the  ardour  of  the  moment  that  is  passing,  is  employed  in  devising  the 
ineans  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  promoting  the  success  of  the  political 
paHy  in  which  the  active  individuals  are  enrolled.  Hence  result  a 
general  calmness  and  composure  in  the  American  community,  wi(K 
regard  to  the  personal  feelings  and  universal  diffusion  of  religion ;  and  ic 
tometimei  happens  that  Jehovah  himself  is  shouldered  from  the  altai* 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  solemn  services,  by  the  devotedness  of  the 
whole  heart  to  the  shrine  of  mammon,  or  to  the  pursuits  and  ca\<» 
iations  of  political  intrigue. 

*  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  «ational  church  established,  no  layw 
patronage,  no  system  of  tithes.  The  people  call  and  support  their 
minister;  few  churches  having  sufficient  funds  to  dbpense  with  the 
necessity  of  contribution  by  the  congregation.  The  law  enforces  the 
contract  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  and  requires  the  people  to  pay 
the  stipulated  «ilary  so  long  as  the  clergyman  preaches  and  performs  hia 
parochial  duty,  according  to  the  agreement  between  him  and  -hh^ 
parishioners.  In  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  and  Coo* 
necticut,  the  law  requires  each  town  to  provide,  by  taxation,  for  the 
support  of  religious  worship;  but  leaves  it  optional  with  every  individull 
16  choose  his  own  sect,  ^e  general  government  has  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  regulate  the  religion  of  the  Union,  and  the  States,  gene^ 
rally,  have  not  legislated  further  than  to  incorporate,  with  certain  re« 
ttrictions,  ouch  religious  bodies  as  have  applied  for  charters.  In  con« 
sequence  of  this  entiie  indifierence  on  tfie  part  of  the  state  governments, 
full  cmt4hird  of  our  whole  population  are  destitute  of  all  religious 
ordinances,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  in  our  southern  and  wesfcm 
districts.  It  is  quite  just  and  proper  that  no  one  sect  should  have  any 
preference,  either  religious  or  political,  o^r  the  others ;  but  the  stat^ 
governments  ought,  at  least,  to  interfere  so  far  as  New-England  hat 
done,  and  enforce  by  law  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship  in  every 
town,  leaving  the  choice  of  his  dei^mination  to  each  iodividual. 

'  The  not  interfering  at  all  is  a  culpable  extreme  one  way^  as  the 
English  system  of  an  exclusive  national  church,  shutting  out  the  other 
aects  fh>m  equal  political  privileges,  is  a  mischievous  extreme  on  the 
other!*  pp.  407 — 9. 

Mr.  Bristedy  however,  afterwards  affirms,  that  notwithstitiid* 
iD||[  80  large  a  portion  of  the  population  ia  alUq^etfaer  vritbout 
rwgious  ordioaoces,  yet,  of  late^  religion  baa  been  uoqueatioo- 
aUy  gaining  ground  in  the  United  states.  Of  this  ffict,  be 
fdds,  tho  rapid  spread  of  Sunday-Sohools  i^n^  of  Misuonary 
•od  Biblo  SocietieSi  affords  a  most  oonsolatofj  proof.  ; 
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tcrvftl,  a  de^eciaCioD  €f  thirtj  three  per  cent.  The  iVMges  ft 
car^&lers  brickUfer«,  and  €Aher  dooicsticartiSoer?,  decliiifldi 
iunre  tbe  *ame  |M-r*ud,  from  2-17  pints  of  wheml  to  I  Id. 

Tbe  c«  prpc:  riofi  of  hu^bamdry  labour,  t«icn,  tbe  onl;  kol 
of  labuur  wbicii  till  v.-ry  lately  his  come  urder  tbe  supposed  ope* 
ralu^ii  of  tb^'  Poor  La».s  has  beeo  a  ^rowio^  evil  duriog  thi 
pa^  »tf  f  rDty  >eirs.  And  \et.  for  a  great  part  of  that  time,  tbs 
rott;.:ry  b^s  enjoyed  an  unexampled  decree  of  prosperity.  A^i- 
etilture,  in  particular,  has  (/rovcd  so  prufiuble,  Dot«itliiitaiidM| 
all  lUe  buroeiis  entailed  u|»od  tbe  land,  as  to  draw  to  itself  a 
imm^uhe  accession  of  capitaL  Our  brmers  bare  beeo  growing 
rich,  have  actually  risen  a*  a  class  io  tbe  scale  of  society; 
'mhile  ttie  landed  aristocrac}  bare  been  enabled  to  secure  a  Tmk 
mugmeotatioo  of  rerenue.  This  progressive  reductioo  of  the 
vaj^  of  labour,  which  has  proved  a  source  of  pro6t  to  the  fit- 
■ler,  would  seem  to  have  been  necessarily  attended  by  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  sofTerini;  on  the  parto'f  the  labouring  claaasi; 
but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 


*  Akhoogb  the  labourei^t  connDaod  over  the  necessaries  and  corn 

ences  of  hfe  is  very  makrially  lessened,  tbat  unfavourable  change  tai 

been  so  hf  counteracted  by  improved  habits  of  hving,  thai  upon  dn 

vlwile  bis  condition  &eenis  to  be  more   tolerable  than  it  was  sixty  sc 

seventy  years  ago  ;    for  our  registers  of  mortality,  uhich  aflbrd  a  preciy 

accurate  standard  of  the  mcadiire  of  suffering  endured  by  the  poor  SI 

different  periods,  decisively  prove  that  the  healthiness  of  the  people  it 

freatly  increasi'd.    Tbe  improvement  in  this  respect  uithin  the  last 

ccmury  is  indeed  so   a&tonibhingly  great,  that  it  would  appear  quite 

incredible,  had  we  not  so  much  evidence  on  the  subject,  collected  from 

such  various  quarters,  aud  founded  on  different  principles  of  compnta- 

tion,  yet  agreeing  in  the  general  result.    Tbe  average  number  of  deaths 

yearly  within  the  limits  of  the  London  Bills  of  xMortality,  exceeded  in  tha 

reign  of  George   1.  2(i,000:— of  late  years,  notwitbstandii^  the  pro* 

di<;ious   accession  of  inhabitants^,   it   has  not  amounted   to    520,000. 

From   1780  to  l/S^,  the  average  number  of  deaths  yearly  entered  in 

the  Parish  Registers  of  England  and  Wales,  equalled  l*40th  part  of  the 

popuhuioni — from  1804  to  I8O9  only  l-.53d.     it  is  hardly  possible  that 

this  extraordinary  change  can  arise  from  any  inaccuracy  in  the  registers; 

•*— for  the  omissions  arc  likely  to  be  fewer  in  later  years,  since  a  higher 

degree  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  their  correctness,  than  fpr* 

lucrly.    But  if  the  omishions  in  early  times  were  more  numerous  than  st 

pivscnty  the  rate  of  mortality  was  in  fact  still  higher  in  com|>ahson  with 

later  years  than  the  above  statements  wi)uld  indicate.     It  may  be  added 

tbat  tbe  registers  not  only  shew  a  great  decrease  in  the  total  number  -of 

deaths,  they  also  indicate  that  those  deaths  take  place  on  an  average  at 

a  much  later  period  of  life  ;  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  die  in  in* 

fancy  than  formerly, — a  much   larger  proportion  attain  to  longevity/ 

pp.13— 15. 

Mr.  Barton  rcmnrks  tliat  tlierc  is  no  satisfactory  iray  of  ac- 
i^ounting  for  this  wonderful  increase  of  healthiness,  except  by 
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€  hem  the  Poor  Iai^vs  assigned  as  the  trae  reason  of  the  present 
zoess  and  consequent  depression  of  the  population,  is  this  ;  thai 
tie  effect  has  come  upon  us  with  the  suddenness  of  an  unexpect- 
d  visitation  of  Providence,  while  the  alleged  caiMe  of  the  evil 
I  of  about  two  hundred  years  standing.  Twenty  years  ago, 
rbo  was  there  that  dreamed  of  any  such  thing  as  a  redundant 
K>pulation  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Poor  were  taught  that  to 
oarry,  and  even  to  marry  young,  was  a  meritorious  act  The 
wy  object  of  the  Legislature,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
^tt,  seemed  to  be  to  encourage  marriage  by  the  provisions  and 
ijttmptions  in  favour  of  married  men,  which  formed  so  conspi- 
ioous  a  feature  of  his  scheme  of  taxation.  Whatever  was  the 
ainister's  intention,  it  is  certain  that  those  measures  partook  of 
lie  nature  of  a  bimue  upon  marriage ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
heir  tendency  should  have  been  overlooked,  bad  an  excess  of 
K>pulation  then  been  apprehended  as  an  evil.  And  why  w«i 
t  not  regarded  in  this  light  i  Clearly,  because  it  was  not  then 
^elt  to  be  an  evil ;  because,  in  other  words,  this  excess  was  not 
>erceptible,  or  rather,  it  had  no  existenoe.  ^  Excess  as  niea-» 
Hired  by  employment,  there  was  little  or  none.  The  coa- 
lition of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
it  least,  was  tolerably  good ;  the  rate  of  wages  in  some  instances 
ligh,  and,  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  fully  adequate  to 
he  increased  dearness  of  provisions.  It  was  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts that  the  pressure  of  poverty  was  principally  felt,  owing  to 
I  depreciation  of  labour,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  rise 
in  tlie  price  of  commodities  greater  than  the  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  extent  of  the  progressive  reduction  thus  silently 
e^cted  in  the  incomes  of  the  agricMltural  labourer  and  artisan^ 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  with  accuracy ;  but  Mr.  Barton  cannot 
be  far  from  correctness  in  stating,  that  the  actual  expense  of  sub* 
sbtence  is  now  about  three  times  greater  than  it  was  in  the  eariy 
or  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century,  while  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  of  such  common  artificers  as  carpenters^ 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  masons,  have  within  the  same  period 
barely  doubled  ;  so  that  the  recompense  of  their  industry  has  de- 
creased one  third. 

*  Tbc  workman  nKreivcs  for  his  day's  toil,  twice  as  large  an  amount 
In  money  as  he  received  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  but  he  can  purchase 
with  that  double  amount,  only  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  oS  goods. 
Wages,  estimated  in  money,  have  risen  a  hundred  per  cent :  estimated  in 
commodities,  they  have  fallen  thirty  three  per  cent 

Estimated  in  pints  of  wheat,  husbandry  wages  have,  since 
1750,  been  gradually  falling.  In  1751,  money  wages  were  6e. 
per  week ;  in  1803,  they  were  1  It.  5d.  But  at  the  former  period. 
Of.  was  equal  to  06  piuts  of  wheat ;  at  the  latter  period,  l\$.  &d. 
was  equal  to  only  63  pints :  so  that  vrages  underwent  in  the  1a-i 
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tervaly  a  depreciation  of  thirty  three  per  ceot.  The  wages  of 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  other  domestic  artificers,  decliued^ 
<lurin|;r  the  same  period,  from  2'17  pints  of  wheat  to  116. 

The  doproci.tion  of  hushandry  labour,  tiien,  the  only  kiod 
of  labour  which  till  very  lately  has  come  under  the  suppos^  ope« 
ration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  a  growing  evil  during  tbi 
past  seventy  >car8.  And  yet,  for  a  great  part  of  that  ttaie,  tbii 
country  hdS  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of  prosperity.  Agii* 
cuUure,  in  particular,  has  proved  so  profitable,  notwithtftandiag 
all  the  burdens  entailed  upon  the  land,  as  to  draw  to  itself  as 
immense  accession  of  capital.  Our  farmers  have  been  growiig 
rich,  have  actually  risen  as  a  class  in  the  scale  of  society; 
M'hile  the  landed  aristocracy  have  been  enabled  to  secure  a  tnI 
augmentation  of  revenue.  This  progressive  reduction  of  thi 
wages  of  labour,  which  has  provea  a  source  of  profit  to  the  fit- 
mer,  would  seem  to  have  been  necessarily  attended  by  a  proper* 
liooate  increase  of  sufTering  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  claiM; 
but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

*'  Ahhongb  the  labourer's  command  over  the  necessaries  and  cobvcbi* 

enccs  of  life  is  very  materially  lessened,  that  unfavourable  change  !■§ 

been  so  hr  counteracted  by  improved  habits  of  living,  that  upon  tht 

whole  his  condition  seems  to  be  more   tolerable  than   it  was  fixiy  or 

seventy  years  ago  ;    for  our  registers  of  mortality,  which  afford  a  pretty 

accurate  standard  of  the  mcubure  of  suffering  endured  by  the  poor  at 

difiercDt  periods,  decisively  prove  that  the  healthiness  of  the  people  is 

greatly  increased.    The  improvement  in  this  respect  within  the  last 

century  is  indeed  so   astonishingly  great,  that  it  would  appear  quite 

incredible,  had  we  not  so  much  evidence  on  the  subject,  collected  from 

such  various  quarters,   and  founded  on  different  principles  of  computa* 

tion»  yet  agreeing  in  the  general  result.    The  average  number  of  deaths 

yearly  within  the  limits  of  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  exceeded  in  tht 

reign  of  George   1.  26,000:— of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  pro* 

digious   accession   of  inhabitants,   it   has  not  amounted   to    20,000. 

From  1780  to  1784*,  the  average  number  of  deaths  yearly  entered  ia 

the  Parish  Registers  of  England  and  Wales,  equalled  l«40th  part  of  the 

population! — from  1804  to  I8O9  only  l-53d.     It  is  hardly  possible  that 

this  extraordinary  change  can  arise  from  any  inaccuracy  in  the  regiaten ; 

— for  the  omissions  arc  likely  to  be  fewer  in  later  year?,  since  a  higher 

degree  of  importance  has  heen  attached  to  their  correctness,  than  for* 

sncrly.    But  if  the  omissions  in  early  times  were  more  numerous  than  at 

present,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  in  fact  still  higher  in  comparison  with 

later  yean  than  the  above  statements  would  indicate.      It  may  be  added 

that  the  registers  not  only  shew  a  great  decrease  in  the  total  number  -of 

deaths,   they  also  indicate  that  those  deaths  take  place  on  an  average  at 

a  much  later  period  of  lifc  ;  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  die  in  in« 

fancy  than  formerly, — a  much   larger  proportion  attain  to   longevity/ 

pp.13— 15. 

Mr.  BartoD  remarks  that  tlierc  is  no  satisfactory  iray  of  ac« 
eounting  for  this  wonderful  increase  of  healthiness,  except  by 
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referriiy;  it ,  to  an  improvement  in  tlie  habits  of  the  people ; 
^'  sVnceihe  abatement  of  mortality  is  far  from  hemg  most  sensible 

-  ip  ilicise  diseases  of  Mrbieh  the  mode  of  treatment  has  received 
the  greatest  improvement.     The  cause  o(  this  decided  alteration 

-  in  the  liealth  of  the  people  of  Enf^Iand,  Dr.  Heherdcn  explicitly 
attributes  to  the  improvements  which  have  ^raduidly  taken  place 
in  wil  gre^X  towns,  particularly  with  rcspt^ct  to  ciolinliness  and 
Tentihtion.  The  cheapness  of  manufactured  ^dods,  owfn^ir  to 
tbe  perfection  to  which  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  carried^ 
by  which  means  our  lower  classes  fj^etlcrally  are  better  clothed; 
triiile  their  clothing'^   being  in  itself  less  substantial,   is  more 

'    flrequentiv  renewed, — nday  b^  assi^ed  as  a  fdrther  catise  of  thd 

[    ftD)proved  habits  of  the  people  in  respedt  to  decency  and  cleanU« 

^    HdSs,  and'of  the  consequent  decl'ease  of  mortality. 

'     '   To  what  cause  soevlsr  the'  change  is  refbrribte,  it  is  a  fafat, 

^    ibat  tbe  habits  and  the  condition  of  this  poor  have  been  bettered; 

^     at  the  same  time  that  the  effective  income  of  the  tndifstfiotiii 

*    *^9Ses  has  sufTered  a  vast  reduction.    And  now  what  becomes 

of  the  charges  so  often  brought  against  the  poor,  of  increased 

extravagance  and  idleness?  Mr.  Barton  cites  the  language  of 

r     the  First  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  on  the  Poor 

Laws,  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  depressed  population  arii 

ascribed  to  '  an  abatement  of  those  exertions  on  which,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
^  kind  has  been  made  to  rest,  adcompanieil  bv  a  gt^wtng  indis- 

*  position  to  make  provision  in  the  season  or  health  and  tigoili* 

*  for  the  wants  of  sicKness  and  old  age ;'  and  he  then  justljr  askt 
for  the  proof  of  the  growth  of  these  alleged  vicious  propen« 
sities; 

*  Oil  what  grounds  is  tbe  accusation  built  ?  Every  presumption  surely  i| 
against  it.  Does  tlie  present  state  of  the  Savings  Bauks  imply  any  back* 
wardne«s  on  the  pan  of  tbe  poor  to  make  a  reserve  from  their  earningi 
againbt  a  day  of  want?  Is  any  increasing  carelessness  of  tbe  future  disco* 
veiiihlc  in  the  fact  that  nearly  a  million  of  our  labouring  population  are 
members  of  Friendly  Societies ;  associations  formed  by  the  poof  them* 
selves,  generally  without  the  aid,  often  without  the  countenance^  of  their 
superiors,  for  the  express  purpose  of  *'  making  a  provision  in  the  season  of 
health  and  vigour  for  the  wants  of  bickncssand  old  ageK'  Tbe  only  evi* 
dence.brougbt  forward  to  prove  the  realiiy  of  this  moral  deterioralioo  b 
the  progresbivc  growth  of  pauperism.  If  we  ask  why  the  number  of 
poor  increases,  we  arc  told  that  the  people  are  less  careful  and  industrious 
than  formerly : — if  we  require  proof  that  they  are  less  careful  and  indut* 
trious,  we  are  referred  back  to  the  spread  of  pauperism.  Bat  it  is  verjf 
clear  that  if  the  rccumpence  o(  labour  decline,  the  demands  on  parochial 
funds  may  increase  without  supposing  any  peculiar  misconduct  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  applicants.  When  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  does  not  inora 
thflii  suffice  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  those 
who  have  larger  families  can  do  no  other  than  upply  for  rdi^t*    Wkett. 

VuL.  XIV.  N.S.  £ 
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the  price  of  bread  in  good  years  b  so  high  as  only  JQst  to  allow  ihe  la- 
bourer to  live  on  his  earnings,  it  argues  no  extraordinary  defect  of  caic 
and  forethought  if  he  is  in  part  supported  by  the  public  after  a  bad 
harvest  In  fact  it  is  admitted  on  idl  hands  that  this  descriplkm  of 
allowances,  viz.  allowances  granted  to  able  labourers  in  compensation 
of  the  deficiency  of  their  earnings,  has  principally  contributed  to  raise 
the  amount  of  parochial  taxation  to  its  present  height.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  relief  granted  to  those  reduced  to  indigence  by  their  own 
misconduct,  forms  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  burden ;  nor  it  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  paupers  of  this  unworthy  claM 
has  experienced  any  considerable  increase.  To  the  depreciation  of 
labour,  therefore,  the  growing  pressure  of  pauperism  in  agricultural 
districts  may  be  safely  attributed,  rather  than  to  any  unfavourable  change 
in  the  moral  character  or  habits  of  the  labourer/  pp.  17 — 19- 

But  although  this  depreciation  of  country  labour  has  hitherto 
been  attended  by  mitigating  circumstances  which  have  prevented 
much  of  the  misery  that  would  otherwise  have  ensued»  there  is 
obviously  a  point  at  which  the  condition  of  the  labourer  must 
become  intolerable,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  proposed  that 
shall  prevent  any  further  depression.     The  great  evil,  the  root 
of  all  the  sufierings  of  the  poor,  is,  the  loiv  price  of  hibowr; 
that  is,  of  agricultural  labour,  the  price  of  wliioh  is  liable  to 
none  of  those  violent  fluctuations  which  are  inevitable  in  some 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  consequence  of  a  stag- 
nation of  trade.    In  such  cases,  the  wages  of  tlie  workmen 
often  suffer  a  sudden  and  extreme  depression,  for  which  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  assign  as  the  cause  a  redundant  population,  and 
still  more  so  to  refer  the  excess  of  supply  beyond  demand  to  any 
other  origin  than  the  over  stimulated  power  of  production  in  the 
bunds  of  the  capitalists.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
country  is  suffering  at  this  moment  from  an  excess  of  {>opulation : 
but  how  has  this  exce^  been  produced  ?  As  to  the  manufieiotu- 
ring  class  of  labourers,  tlie  answer  is  clearly  this  :  either  there 
is  no  longer  capital  sufficient  to  co-o]>erate  with  the  number  of 
hands  which  were  formerly  demanded  for  the  production  of  mer- 
cuntiU  wealth,  or  there  is  no  longer  room  for  tlie  operations  of 
manufacturing  capital.    Tho  unemployed  poor  may  be  viewed 
in  much  the  same  light  as  so  much  fixed  capital,  of  which  there 
Ims  taken  place  throughout  the  country  an  abandonment  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  unfortunately,  this  s|>ecies  of  fixed  capital, 
the  living  maoliinery,  cannot  be  put  up  to  the  hammer  and  sold 
for  tlie  materials.     In  agricultural  districts,  there  also  exists, 
confessedly,  a  redundant  population,  but  we  deny  that  this  has 
arisen  from  the  catises  to  whidi  it  is  generally  referred.    Those 
writers  whose  object  it  is  to  throw  tlie  blame  of  all  tlie  present 
distresses  on  the  Poor  Laws,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
existing  excess  has  arisen  from  a  growing  increase  of  early  or 


Improvident  marriaffes^  But  it  is  highly  remarlcable  thai  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  marringea  yearljr  contracted, 
bears  to  tlie  wholepopolation,  has  not  iqcreased  since  1789. 
On  the^  contrary,  Bir.  Barton  shews  that  ^a  very  connderabh 
reduction  has  talien  place  in  the  number  of  marriages,  as  mea^ 
sured  by  ttie  number  of  persons  marriageable,  while  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  take  place  at  a  later,  instead  of  ag 
earlier,  period  than  formerly.  *  The  increased  thoughtlessnese 
'  and  improvidence  of  the  lower  orders  exist,'  he  remarks, '  only 
^  in  onr  own  imaginatbns.* 

'  The  growth  of  oor  agriculturat  population  anses  escbuivtfyf  it  wiOi 
be  seen 9  from  the  improfved  healtkiness  of  the  labourer;  which,  in  its 
turn,  arises  from  better  habiu  of  living,  greater  decency,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety.  And  though  the  accession  of  numbeH  has  undoubtedly 
contributed,  by  enlaiging  the  supply  of  labour  at  market,  to  lower  tbeit 
effective  earnings,  and  depress  their  condition,  yet  it  cannot  failtogiv.e 
pleasure  to  every  benevolent  mind  to  discover  that  this  disadvantageous 
change  has  its  source  in  the  melioration,  not  in  the  debasement  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  people/ 

Mr.  Barton,  by  the  term  exclusively,  in  the  above  reference,- 
means,  we  apprehend,  no  more  than  exclusively  of  the  alleged 
cause,  the  improvidence  of  the  poor ;  or  else  he  must  be  Onder- 
stood  as  speaking  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population 
in  itself  considered ;  of  its  growth,  not  of  its  redunaance ;  for 
to  the  latter  circumstance,  his  language  would  not  properly 
apply.  With  regard  to  the  grwmth  of  our  agricultural  popu^ 
lation,  it  is  very  remarkaUe,  that  whereas  during  the  last  thurtf 
years  of  the  last  century,  die  number  of  births  was  greater  in 
the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  it  was  kss  bj  more  than  one  half.  Mr. 
Barton  selects  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  thb  comparisoD^ 
ten  counties  where  the  labouring  classes  are  employed  chiefly  ir 
husbandry;  visr.  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire^ 
Cambridgartiire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Nor- 
folk, Sussex,  and  Essex ;  and  seven  manufacturing  counties ; 
f>is.  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Suffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  the  West  Riduig  of  Yorkshire. 
In  the  ten  agricultural  oountieB,  the  average  number  of  births 
amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  28,000, 
while  those  in  the  seven  manufacturing  comities,  amounted  to 
only  Sd,572.  But  in  the  years  1806—10,  the  proportion  was 
8o  completely  changed,  that  the  numbers  stood  at  47,889  and 
77,708  :  the  births  having  more  than  trebled  in  the  seven  manu- 
laeturing  counties,  while,  in  the  ten  agricultural  counties,  they 
had  not  even  doubled,  in  the  course  of  the  century.  The  rate 
of  increase  would  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  in  the  latter 
iontanee,  than  the  aocumulatiou  of  capital  and  the  exiigenGiea  of 
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ibe  SUte  bftTe  demanded,  or  mt  least  have  kept  pioe  with.  It 
cannot  posatUybave  oceasioned  the  progressive  depreciatioit  ^ 
labour  wliicb  bas  been  going  on  during  the  last  seventy  years, 
since  tbat  depreciation  bas,  dll  Tery  lately,  been  confined  to  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  has  not  been  sensibly  felt  in  conamer- 
cial  towns,  ffbere  the  progress  of  population  has  been  the  quickest. 
Besides,  the  number  of  births  in  a  county,  forms  but  an  imperfect 
criterion  of  the  increase  of  its  population.  A  Tery  considerable 
proportion  of  the  excess  of  births  in  agricultural  counties,  is 
destined  to  swell  the  growing  population  of  manufacturing  town!^ 
and,  in  time  of  war,  to  replenish  our  anny  and  navy.  Tlii 
number  of  Aovaea  in  the  ten  counties  above  enumerated,  lias 
actually  decreased  during  the  last  century  to  a  very  considerable 
extent :  in  the  seven  counties  where  manufacturing  labour  is 
Cbie&y  in  demand,  the  reverse  is  equally  striking.  Mr.  Barton 
preisents  us  the  following  statement. 


r  » 


•Bedford    -     -     - 

in  1690. 

12,176 

in  1801. 

12,073 

Berks  -     *     -     - 

16,996 

21,195 

Bucks       .    ^    . 

18,688 

20,986 

Cambridge     •    -^ 

18,629 

16,451 

Essex  -     -    -     - 

40,545 

39,398 

Hertford    -     -     - 

17,488 

18,172 

Huntingdon    -     - 

8,713 

6,976 

Norfolk     .    -    - 

56,579 

49.140 

Suffolk      .     -    - 

47,537 

82,805 

Sussex      -    -    - 

23,451 

25,993 

260,796 

243,189 

Decrease 

in  HI  years 

17,607 
2§0,79« 

Cheshire   •    •    » 

25,502 

35,621 

Liancashue     -    . 

46,061 

117,664 

Ldcestenihire 

20,458 

26,734 

Nottinghamshire 

17,818 

26,153 

Stafibrdshire  -    • 

26,278 

47.193 

Warwickshire     - 

22,400 

43,783 

Yorkshire       -    - 

121,052 

174,857 

280,559  472,005 

Increase  in  111  years  191,446 

472,00* 

To  rtBConci^^  these  calculations  with  the  fact  of  a  considerable 
increase  of  births  CTen  in  tl.e  a^rieuitural  diatKeis>  dorinf  the 
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same  period,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  that  an  increasiog  num- 
ber of  youn^  uersous  have  anouuUy  aiigrated  from  the  country 
parkiies  to  seek  for  more  prc4table  employment  in  commercial 
towns.  Such  migrations  are  continually  taking  place,  an,d  tliej 
Tvould,  of  course,  be  promoted  by  a  brisk  demand  for  manu« 
tacturiug  labour.  Another  circumstance  requires  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Tlie  nu,mber  of  persons  in  a  family  is  found 
to  be  now  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  in  1700  :  at  thai  tinoe^ 
it  was  only  4  1-12;  at  present  it  i^  very  nearly  five.  On  tfiif 
computation^  the  number  of  persons  in  the  ten  counties^^ 

in  leao  will  1^  1,061,917 

in  l»Ol  -: 1,215,945 

an  increase  in  our  agricultural  population,  of  only  fourteen  pe^ 
cent  (notwithstanding  the  increase  of  births)  in  112  ye^rs;  viz. 
from  1088  to  \^m.  '  What  then/  Mr.  Barton  asks, '  becomes 
of  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  depreciation  of  husbandry 
'  labour  ii>  modern  times,  to  an  excess  of  people  V 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  a  decrease  ifi  the  number  of 
houses  has  not  takeu  place  in  all  the  ten  agricultural  counties, 
but  chiefly  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  ai^d  Hunting- 
donshire. In  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  anid 
Sussex,  there  has  tukeu  place  a  considerable  increase,  Ibjr  which 
it  might  not  he  ditBcult  to  account,  were  we  t,o  examine  tt)e  his- 
tory of  those  counties,  by  the  extension  of  manufacturing  ia« 
dusti'v,  the  growth  of  particular  towos,  and,  xfxih  regard  to  tho 
last  mentioned  county,  the  increasing  demand  for  bouses  oo  the 
sea  coast.  As  no  county  has  its  whole  surface  occupied  by 
agriculture,  and  as  a  very  considerable  proportlpn  of  the  manu- 
facturing counties,  is  devoted  to  husbandry,  it  is  ubxiously  im- 
possible to  come  at  any  precise  results  with  respect  to  the 
relative  increase  of  the  population  in  agricultural  and  in  manu- 
facturing districts.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  impiiring  into  the  causes  of  a  re- 
dundant population,  because  it  serves  to  explain,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  tlie  remarkable  decrease  of  the  number  of  houses 
in  those  coumies  in  which  the  population  is  |>erhaps  more  en- 
tirely agricultural ;  we  allude  to  the  system  of  large  farms^ 
which  has  beeii  so  rapidly  gaining  ground  duriuj?  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  The  immense  economy  of  labour  which 
forms  in  the  view  of  some  writers  the  chief  recommendation  of 
this  system,  and  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  by  which  human 
labour  has  been  still  further  superseded,  have  obviously  tended 
to  produce  an  excess  of  population  quite  irrespectively  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  births.  Houses  and  villages  have 
vanished  in  consequence  of  the  all-absorbing  monopoly  of  large 
apitalists  :  in  uianv  districts,  tlie  woik  of  depopulatiou  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  frighiutl  extent.*    It  by  uideed,  stiU  going  forward* 
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The  landed  proprietors,  looking  only  to  the  angmentetkm  af 
their  revenues,  nnd  it  answer  their  purpose  better,  to  throw  two 
or  three  farms  into  one,  and  to  IooIl  out  for  a  tenant  whose 
capital  may  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  wliole  at  a  saving  of 
expense  that  shall  admit  of  his  paying  individually  a  higher  rent 
than  the  two  or  three  former  tenants  whom  he  displaces,  ooold 
make  up  together.  As  the  profits  of  tillage  are  lessened  by  the 
fall  of  prices,  more  and  more  arable  land  of  inferior  qualitTwill 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  quantity  of  land  whi«»  has 
been  laid  down  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been,  in  some 
counties,  very  considerable.  This  is  a  further  step  in  the  retro- 
grade process  by  which  an  artificial  excess  in  the  population  has 
been  produced,  that  roust  inevitably  augment  the  sum  of  pan- 
{)erism.  So  long  as  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  could  find 
a  market  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  so  long  as  there  was  com- 
mercial capital  enough  in  active  operation  to  absorb  it,  and  the 
demaojd  for  the  produce  of  manufacturing  industry  continued 
sufficient  to  keep  all  the  vast  machinery  in  motion,  the  gradual 
but  not  the  less  fatal  consequences  of  agricultural  ynoniopoly, 
were  not  felt ;  the  war,  too,  operating  as  a  convenient  drain  m 
the  redundant  population,  prevented  our  sufiering  the  natural 
efiects  of  this  mischievous  system.  But  now  that  the  waste  of 
human  life  is  suspended,  and  our  commerce  is  no  longer  adequate 
to  take  off  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourer  the  work  neis 
able  to  furnish,  and  our  towns  are  ready  to  disgorge  back  upon 
the  country  the  population  with  which  they  have  been  glutted,-^ 
now,  all  at  once,  the  efiect  has  come  upon  us  in  the  fearful  shape 
pf  an  excess  of  people,  the  cause  of  which  is  unperceived  or 
denied.  What  has  more  directly  contributed  to  produce  that 
excess  in  agricultural  counties,  than  the  destruction  of  small 
farms  and  the  boasted  economy  of  human  labour,  which  has 
alienated  from  the  soil  so  large  numbers  of  the  peasantry  } 

The  true  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  country  labour,  is,  not 
an  excess  of  i)opulation,  but,  Mr.  Barton  contends,  the  general 
enhaHcemeiit  of  the  money  price  of  comnioditie$f  unattended 
by  an  equal  advance  in  the  money  price  of  labow.  This 
rise  of  prices  is  common  to  all  European  countries  ;  it  has  ori- 
ginated in  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  American  mines, 
occasioning  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  form 
the  standard  of  value. 

<  But  the  rise  has  been  greater  In  England  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world,  because  the  vast  improvement  of  skill,  and  e^:- 
pensive  use  of  machinery  among  our  manufacturers,  has  enabled  us 

fo  purchase  the  precious  metals  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  nations, 
f  we,  by  twenty  da^s'  labour,  can  produce  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
in  France  requires  thirty  days'  labour,  we  can  purchase  gold  and  sil* 
ver  one  third  cheaper  than  the  Frendi«— Monqr»  therefore,  is  one 
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third  cheaper  on  one  tide  of  the  channel  than  on  the  other ;  and  with 
regard  to  those  conunodities  which  in  their  production  do  not  admit 
of  the  application  of  the  lame  improved  skill  and  machinery,-— which 
cost  as  much  manual  toil  in  one  country  as  in  the  other, — they  of 
course  exchange  for  more  gold  or  silver  here  than  in  France ;  tliat  is, 
they  are  dearer.'  pp.  53%  54. 

The  Writer  then  prpceeds  to  shew  how  thisi  deamera  arising 
from  an  increased  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  gradually 
Mpreads  over  the  various  productions  of  human  industry.  As 
the  subject  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  passage  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  abridgement)  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  In  the  first  place»  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  precious  metals 
are  brought  into  this  country  solelv  by  the  progress  of  commerce.— 
Th^  arrive  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  their  colonies,  for 
in  wose  colonies  are  comprised  the  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world.  When  a  new  vein  of  extraordinary  fertility  is  discovered,  a 
new  demand  is  created  for  our  goods,  because  the  possessors  of  that 
vein  have  acquired  new  means  wherewithal  to  purchase  all  kinds  of 
conveniences  and  gratifications.  Perhaps  too,  additional  tools  and 
implements  are  required  from  England  for  the  working  of  the  orce- 
in return  for  the  various  commodities  and  implements  thus  exported, 
ire  receive  of  course  remittances  in  gold  or  silver ; — such  remittances 
forming  at  once  the  most  obvious,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  repayment ;  inasmuch  as  those  metals  are  at  once 
the  natural  produce  of  the  country  whence  they  are  sent,  and  as  they 
may  be  brought  over  in  increased  quantity  without  very  materially 
lessening  their  value ;  whereas  if  Buenos  Ayres  should  send  hither  an 
extraordinary  Quantity  of  hides,  or  New  Spain  of  indigo  and  tobacco^ 
the  supply  of  rbose  commodities  at  market  would  exceed  the  demand, 
and  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  except  at  a  reduction  of  price. 

'  Thus  the  discovery  of  a  new  gold  mine  in  Brazil  causes  an  accesr 
sion  of  demand  for  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  suited  to  the 
Brazilian  market.  This  accession  of  demand  raises  the  price  of  those 
goods,  and  enhances  the  profits  of  the  persons  concerned  in  their 
production,-— until  the  gradual  transfer  of  capital  from  other  employ- 
ments, by  creating  an  increased  competition,  again  reduces  those 
profits  to  the  ordinary  level.— In  the  mean  time  a  new  demand  slojvly 
and  insensibly  arises  i'or  all  articles  of  home  consumption,  pn  the  part 
of  the  various  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artizans  connected 
with  the  South  American  trade.— Tlie  increased  gains  of  the  comp 
mercud  classes,  the  increased  sum  paid  for  wages  in  all  these  depart- 
ments of  industry,  enable  the  workman  as  well  as  his  employer  to 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life ;  and  this  new  demand  slowly  raises  the  price  of  every  commodity 
intended  for  domestic  use. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  kinds  oif 
goods  are  immediately  enhanced  in  value  by  an  mflux  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  that  those  metals  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  come  to 
iDUence  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  productions. — As  by  the  operation 
of  finreign  commerce  alone  they  are  brought  into  the  country^  eo  it  If 
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bj  the  operation  of  internal  trade  alone  ihat  tliej  are  gradually  difluse^ 
9niong  tne  people.  The  different  productions  of  industry  succesaJTelj 
rise  as  the  demand  for  them  is  successively  enlarged :  exportable  coofi 
noditics  rise  first,  because  they  are  wanted  by  the  powessors  of  the 
mines ; — articles  of  domestic  use  rise  afteru'ards,  because  they  are 
wanted  by  the  manufi/Cturers.  An  abundance  of  money  can  onfy 
raise  the  value  of  any  commodity  in  so  far  as  it  adds  to  tbe  demand 
for  that  commodity  :  the  farmer,  when  he  carries  his  corn  to  marker, 
docs  not  inquire  whether  the  productiveness  of  tlie  niines  is  increasing 
or  decreasing  : — nor  does  any  man  consent  to  give  an  advanced  price 
ifor  a  loaf  of  bread  simply  because  he  learns  that  fresh  importatlonj  ot 
specie  have  t:<ken  place.  The  ordinary  transactions  of  life  are  not 
influenced  by  such'  fine-spun  specul't^ons.  The  seller  obtains  the 
tnost  he  can  get ;  and  the  purchaser  buys  as  cheap  as  he  is  abte.  The 
proportion  borne  by  the  effective  demand  at  any  particular  time  to  the 
actual  supply  at  market,  is  the  sole  cause  whicn  immediately  regu- 
lates, in  every  case,  the  price  of  commodities  ; — it  is  only  by  altering 
the  terms  of  this  proportion  that  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metaJl 
dflects  indirectly  the  value  of  the  diUercnt  productions  of  human  in- 
dustry ; — it  is  only  a*«  those  productions  are  in  their  turn  sought  for  by 
an  increased  number  of  purthaseri<y  that  they  participate  in  the  ge^ 
ncral  enhancement  of  prices. 

•  It  will  now  be  apparent,  perhaps,  why  the  wa^cs  of  husbandry 
)nbour  have  not  risen  in  proportion  with  the  expense  of  subsistence^ 
The  supeVior  rate  of  profit  obtainable  in  commercial  employments^ 
while  an  influx  of  money  is  taking  placo^  by  drawing  away  all  surplus 
capital  from  the  land,  prevents  the  cultivator  from  taking  into  pay  an 
additional  number  of  workmen,  and  so  hinders  the  demand  for  labour 
from  keeping  pace,  as  it  naturally  ought  to  do,  with  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  labour.  Were  it  not  for  this  scarcity  of  capital,  the 
increased  consumption  of  food  in  the  manufacturing  drf^tricts  would 
operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  cultivation  : — the  farmer  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  would  be  induced  by  the  high  price  of  agricultural 
produce  to  raise  a  larger  quantity,  cither  by  bringing  new  land  undcir 
the  plough,  or  by  impro'.  ing  that  already  in  tillage.  A  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  provisions  being  thus  brought  to  market,  their  price 
would  be  somewhat  reduced ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  necessity 
of  employing  an  additional  number  of  hands  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  newly  undertaken  improvements,  would  somewhat  enhance  the 
fate  of  wages  :«-so  that  between  one  and  tlie  other  an  equilibriutal 
would  be  restored  between  the  price  of  labour  and  the  expense  of 
subsistence."  But  when  capital  is'  scarce,  and  money  hardly  obtain- 
able  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  few  persons  are  tvilliiig  to  lend  upon 
a  security  so-  little  transferable  as  landed  property ;  or,  as  it  is  otWn 
expressively  termed,  to  lock  up  money  on  mortgage.  However  ninch,' 
therefore,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  may  be  tempted  by  the  high' 
price  of  corn  to  etilarge  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  he  is  for  the 
most  part  compelled  to  restrict  those  operations  within  the  limited 
scope  of  his  own  capital ;  and  his  projected  improvements  are  necos« 
sarily  laid  aside.  The  extra  hands  which  he  would  have  employed  ib  - 
tliOBC  improvcmenta  remaining  uooccupiedi  the  supply  of  disposeabl^i 
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labour  in  the  nuirket  is  not  lessened,  and  of  course  the  rate  of  wages 
does  not  rise.  The  additional  sum  which  a  bushel  of  qoru  obtains  in 
the  market)  instead  of  being  equally  divit(^d  between  the  labourer 
and  his  employer,  falls  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  latter. 

*  It  is  not  till  the  level  is  in  some  measure  restored  between  agri* 

cultural  profits  and  commercial  profits,  that  husbandry  labour  be* 

gins  to  Bcfvance.    When  corn  sells  so  high  as  to  raise  the  gains  of  the 

grower  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  foreign 

inercbanty  a  portion  of  capital  may  be  drawn  back  to  the  cultivation 

of  the  9oil ;  this  will  necessarily  create  a  new  demand  for  country 

labour,  and  enhance  its  value.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 

riae  of  wages  thus  slowly  brought  about,  by  no  means  compensates 

for  the  rise  of  provisions :  —  it  follows  only  at  a  long  interval,  a(id  in 

a  much  inferior  degree.     An  influx  of  money,  therefore,  always  en**' 

riches  the  farmer,  while  it  depresses  the  condition  of  the  labourer :  -^ 

H  new  division  of  the  produce  of  industry  takes  place,  to  the  advan« 

tage  of  the  employer,  and  the  loss  of  this  workman.     Nor  is  it  only 

in  agriculture  that  this  change  becomes  sensible.    In  all  departirents 

of  industry,  unconnected  with  foreign  trade,  the  same  operation  mny 

be  traced:  thus  the  condition  of  common  artificers, — bricklayers, 

carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  and  the  like,  —  is  affected  by  a  fall  in 

the  value  of  money  just  in  the  same  manner  with  the  condition  of  the 

country  labourer.     The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  some 

branches  of  manufacture,  where  the  article  produced  is  destined 

^tirely  for  home  consumption  :-*r-  thus  the  wages  of  the  silk  weavers 

in.Spitalfields,  and  of  the  shawl  weavers  at  Norw  icb,  have  not,  if  I  am 

rightly  informed,  advanced  in  equal  proportion  with  the  expense  of 

subsistence.^  pp.55— >60. 

That  the  depreciation  of  labour  as  measured  by  commoditirs^ 
(for  the  money  price  has  not  fallen,)  has  ari»i  n  from  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  circulating^  medium,  is  not  a  novel  o))inion  : 
Mr.  B-4fton  has,  however,  succeeded  in  throwing;  a  8tro:ii;er  liirht 
upon  the  fact.     He  shews  that  tli^*  fluctuations  of  wai;;es  during: 
ibree  centuries,  from  the  reign  of  Uenry  Vil.   to  the  present 
clay,   (a    period  coroprisins^  three  remarkable  chan(;^es  in  th^ 
yalue  of  m<»ney,)  agree  perfectly. with  the  theory  ;  that  in  1493, 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  American  minc9,  a  labourer  earned 
per  week  a  aum  equal.in  value  to  199  pints  of  wheat ;  that  dur- 
ing  the  sixteenth  century,  when  (he  inOux  of  llie  precious  metals 
quadrupled  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  earnings  of  the  lahourer 
fell  to  62  pint's  of  wheat ;  and  in  1610,  they  had  further  declined 
to  46  pints,  at  about  which  rate  they  continued  in  the  rtiiddle  of  tlic 
seventeenth  century.     Prom  this  era,  the  itnnual  produce  of  the 
inines  having  ceased  to  increase,  while  the  extension  of  com- 
inerce  and  the  growth  of  hixtiry  required  annually  aii  additional 
supply,  the  price  of  eorn  begau  to  decline,  continuing  to  fall 
progressively  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Diaing  the 
piaciodi  husbandry  wag«^  consequently  advanced  from  48 
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to  96  pints  of  wheat  per  week ;  that  is,  were  exactly  doubled  is 
the  course  of  a  century ,  notwithstanding  the  Poor  liaws  bad 
been  all  that  time  in  full  o|)eration.     Since  1750,  the  ralue  of 
money  has  ap^ain  fallen,  and  husbandry  waees  have  been  reduced 
from  00  to  63  pints  of  wheat  per  week.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  think,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct ;  and  the  labour- 
ing class  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  depreciated  value  of  money.     Still,  it  requires  to  be  more 
fully  explained,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  wages  have  not  in  a 
more  proportionate  degree  participated  in  the  general  advance- 
ment of  prices.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  value  of  labour 
should  be  the  last  thing  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered 
value  of  money ;  but  its  continued  and  excessive  depreciation 
during  a  period  distinguished  by  so  very  considerable  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country,  is  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  demand  some  further  explanation. 

Mr.  Barton  will  not  admit  that  the  employer  of  labour  has 
any  control  over  the  rate  of  wages,  or  that  the  mischievous 
system  of  making  up  the  wages  of  the  labourer  by  parish  allow- 
ances, has  had  any  effect  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  labour. 
He  argues  thus : 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  while  fifteen  shilling  per  week  is  the  natural 
price  of  labour,  (that  is,  the  price  it  would  bear  if  no  parochial  relief 
existed,^  an  attempt  be  made  by  the  cultivators  of  land  to  reduce  it  to 
twelve  shillings  per  week ;— making  up  the  deficiency  from  the  poor 
rates.  Fifteen  shillings  per  week  being  a  fair  price,  of  course  leaves 
a  fair  profit  to  the  master;  twelve  shillings  per  week  must  therefore 
leave  biro  an  extraordinary  profit.  It  is  then  his  interest  to  buy  as 
mnch  of  this  cheap  labour  as  lie  can  get ;  just  as  a  low  price  tempts 
purchasers  in  all  otner  cases.  True,  he  pays  more  in  poor  rates  than 
formerly,  if  he  pays  less  in  wages.  But  the  saving  is  all  his  own,  the 
expense  he  divides  with  his  neighbours.  Whether  he  employ  ten 
workmen,  or  only  eight,  makes  not  a  shilling  difierence  in  the  amount 
of  his  rate.  He  has  then  clearly  an  interest  to  add  to  the  number 
of  hands  in  his  employ.  But  as  all  his  neighbours  have  an  equal 
interest  in  doing  the  same  thing,  competition  will  quickly  raise  wages 
again  to  their  former  level.  If  indeed  a  conspiracy  to  depress  the 
price  of  labour  were  formed  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Dy  farmers  universally  agreeing  not  to  hid  against  one  another,  then 
undoubtedly  they  might  dictate  their  own  terms  to  their  workmen. 
But  this  is  just  as  chimerical  as  the  notion  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn.  When  individual  interest  comes  into  competition 
with  the  interest  of  some  hundred  thousand  other  ncrsons,  of  whom  a 
vast  majoritv  are  unknown  even  by  name  to  each  otlier,  it  requires 
no  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  humun  nature  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  It  is  clear  that  nothing  short 
of  a  national  conspiracy  would  suffice  for  carrying  such  a  scheme 
into  eflecL  For  ir  the  agriculturisu  of  any  particular  parish  shooU 
make  the  attemptt  what  is  to  prevent  their  labourers  from  seeking 
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wcmIc  dteivliere  ?  In  the  adjoining  parishes  the  rate  of  wa^s  is  fifteen 
ahillingt  per  weekf  without  any  parochial  allowance  i  m  this  it  is 
twelre  sbulinffs  per  week  with  a  parochial  allowance*  But  this  allow- 
ance is  not  given  indiscriminatelyt  and  in  equal  proportions,  to  al|. 
Men  with  large  fiunilies  receive  more ;  men  with  snail  families  less  ; 
•ingle  men  none  at  all.  Is  it  to  be  believedt  the0|  that  any  single 
man,  or  any  married  man  whose  wages  and  allowance  amount  together 
to  less  than  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  will  continue  in  such  unpro? 
fitable  emplojrment)  when  he  may  obtain  a  full  rate  of  earnings  with- 
iout  difficulty  in  the  next  village  ?  The  ftamers  of  the  plot  would 
fluickly  be  left  with  no  other  labourers  than  those  burdened  with  large 
Mmilies ;  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  allowances  more  than  compensate 
for  the  reduction  of  wages.  Thus,  instead  of  gain,  such  a  scheme 
would  be  attended  with  certain  loss/  pp.  ^,  46. 

Had  the  fallacies  contained  in  this  chain  of  reasonioff  been 
less  obvious,  vre  should  nevertheless,  from  our  knowledge  of 
facts,  have  felt  assured  that  the  Writer,  in  this  instance,  has 
been  misled  by  his  eagerness  to  make  bis  theory  explain  every 
Ihing.  But  there  is  clearly  more  than  one  flavr  in  his  argument. 
The  quantity  of  labour  which  a  cultivator  of  the  land  is  able  to 
purchase,  does  not  depend,  as  this  representation  of  the  case 
would  make  it  appear,  altogether  on  its  cheapness,  or  on  the 
profits  it  would  yield,  but  on  the  amount  of  capital  which  he  has 
to  employ.  The  cheapness  of  labour  would,  it  is  true,  put  it  in 
liis  power  to'  purchase  more  of  it ;  for  instance,  a  depreciation 
of  wages  from  Ids.  to  12«.  per  week,  would  allow  of  his  em- 
ploying five  men  where  he  now  employs  four ;  but  he  could  go 
no  further.  It  would,  however,  by  no  means  follow  from  his 
being  able  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  labour  than  before, 
thtt  it  must  be  his  interest  to  take  on  a  single  additional  hand ; 
much  less  *  to  buy  as  much  of  this  cheap  labour  as  he  can  get.* 
There  are  some  farmers,  (it  is  admittedfthe  number  is  small,) 
whose  consideration  for  their  labourers  induces  them  constantly 
to  employ  as  many  as  the  land  can  possibly  require,  and  more 
than  they  derive  any  inmMdiate  profit  from  employing.  Now^ 
let  a  further  d^reciation  of  labour  take  place  to  the  greatest 
extent  conceivable,  and  it  will  not  be  the  interest  of  such  per- 
sons to  purchase  any  more  of  it.  The  U^i  is,  that,  not  the  hieh 
price  or  labour,  (for  bow  can  the  present  wages  of  labour  be 
termed  high,  inadequate  as  they  universally  are  to  the  labourer*s 
maintenance?)  but  the  pressure  of  taxation  in  all  its  varieties 
of  tithe,  rate,  Indirect  taxes,  and  assessment,  added  to  a  high 
rent,  prevent  the  farmer,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  employ- 
ing as  many  regular  hands  as  he  otherwise  would  do,  leading 
\Am  to  refrain  from  such  occasional  operations  as  are  not  ^ 
pressing  necessity.  While,  therefore,  the  same  motive  which 
induces  him  to  economise  labour,  is  constantly  prompting  his 
ttdeayoors  to  pbtain  it  for  the  lowest  wages  po86ib|e»the  greater 
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dieapiiess  of  labour  would  not,  under  existiug  circamstanoc^ 
induoe  him  to  employ  more  haiuls  tban  he  finds  absDluiely  n- 
quibite ;  and  the  quantity  ol'  labour  which  is  absolutely  requisite^ 
iiow  high  soever  be  the  rate  of  wages,  he  does  and  naaat  pv^ 
diase.     In  the  present  slate  of  our  pojmlation,  it  is   next  (a 
rid»cu?ous  to  suppose  tliat  the  cultivators  of  the  land  could  bf 
any  possibility  ovy  up  the  cheap  labour  that  should  be  in  tbt 
iiiarket,  so  as  to  raise  wages  by  their  com [)etition.   But  instancei 
of  their  controlling  tlie  rate  of  wages,  by  bargaining  Viiih  the 
labourer  tliat  his  wages  shall  be  made  up  a  specific  sum  out  of 
|he  Poor^s  rate,  are  too  notorious  to  require  auy  proof  of  Uw 
fact.      The  labourer,  Mr.   Baiton  says,   would  not  accept  of 
twelve  sliillings  per  week  on  the  condition  ot  having  it  made  np 
liftceli  shillings  by  a  parish   allowance^  if  in  a  neighbouring 
parish  he  could  obtain  wages  equal  to  the  whole  amount.     IVe 
Delieve  th^t  there  are  hundreds  of  labourers  who  would  cut 
little  how  t(ie  fifteen  shillings  were  made  up  to  them,  coidd  fhey 
but  secure  the  receipt  uf  the  sum.     But  the  case  is,  that  the 
labourer  sells  his  labour  for  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  it» 
because  lie  finds  it  difficult  to  get  any  work  at  all,  and  because, 
Vhatever  wages  may  be  paid  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  that 
parish  has  too  many  hands  already.     He  is  in  the  conditiou  of  a 
trader  in  an  over-stocked  market,  who  is  glad  to  part  with  hb 
commodilies  at  any  j)rice.     Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
liusbandry  wages  should  have  been  forced  down  to  the  miserable 
pittance  which  is  the  nominal  price  of  labour  in  some  districts, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  systematic  misapplication  of  the  Poor^s 
rate,  which  has  been  so  often  adverted  to  in  Parliamentary  and 
other  documents  as  the  chief  source  of  the  alarming  increase  of 
the  rate  itself.     Parish  allowances  do,  in  fact, '  form  a  part  of 
^  the  price  of  labour,*  and  Air.  Barton's  reasons  for  believing  to 
the  contrary  could  avail  him  nothing,  were  they  as  strong  as 
tlicy  are  nugatory.     For  this  enormous  abuse,  we  can  imagine 
iii»  other  remed}  than  enacting  that  no  labourer  in  t\\e  receipt 
nf  wages  shall  be  entitled  to  any  parish  allowance  whatsoever. 
Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  poorer  class  them&ielves,  and  far 
better  for  the  country,  if  the  \ihole  labouring  population  of  a 
parish  were  distributed  into  labourers  in  full  pay,  aiHi  paupers 
wholly  de|)endent  on  the  parochial  fund  for  their  maintenance, 
tlian,  as  is  now  so  oftin  the  Ciisc,  to   have  the  greater  part  sub- 
sisting half  on  low  waives  and  half  on  the  rate. 

\Vc  fully  agree  with  the  |>resent  Writer,  that  it  is  not  the 
Poor  Laws  in  themselves  considered, — that  is,  it  is  not  the  na- 
ttiral  operation  of  the  Poor  (jb^vs,  which  has  led  to  the  preseat 
excessive  depreciation  of  agricultural  labour,  either  by  promo- 
ting hubits  of  improvidence  in  the  Poor,  or  by  stimulating  in  aay 
ether  way  the  iuurcase  of  the  popubtiou.    ^  A  political  economijit 
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^  ^ritio^  in  the  reif^  of  George  the  Second.  n;iglit,'  he  jostlj 
fertfilrks,  *  have  maintained  that  the  Poor  Laws  (end  to  raU^ 

*  tlie  recompense  of  industry^  and  have  appealed,  in  supporC  of 
^  bis  opinion,  to  tho  undeviating  eXjierience  of  two  centuries  an4 
^  a  half.*  Onlj  seventy  yeais  ago,  the  country  gentlemen  were 
loudly  complaining  of  an  increasing  want  of  husbandmen  and 
day-labonrers,  of  *•  the  excessive  and  increasing  prices  of  work- 
^  men'  and  *  of  tiie  impossibility  of  procuring  a  stifllicient  ntimber 

*  at  any  price.'  But  agreeing  thus  far  with  ttie  Writer,  we  see 
itt)  necessity  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  (he  notorious  fact,  tiiat,  (be 
vragte  of  agricultural  labour  having  been  )>reviously  depreciated 
tt>  the  utDn>st  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the  present  abuse 
of  the  Poor's  rate  has  been  operating  so  as  to  produce  a  still 
further  depression ;  or  for  denying  that  the  excess  of  population 
ifhich  the  stagnation  of  trade,  (he  cessation  of  ^Var,  and  tliie 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  have  thrown  upon  the 
c^utitry,  is  a  chief  cause  of  its  present  calamitous  predicament* 

Mr.  Barton's  last  se<Hion  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  ami 
proposal  of  ^  Remedies ;'  a  most  cheering  but  too  often  delusive 
title !  Manv  of  the  proposed  remedies  have  already  passed  under 
our  notice  m  a  former  article ;  and  we  need  not  again  go  over 
the  ground,  by  pointing  out  the  mischievous  tendency  of  some 
which  have  received  a  high  and  dangerous  sanction.  ^  We  must 
'  never  forget/  says  the  present  Writer,  ^  tliat  the  low  rate  of 
^  wages  is  the  root  of  the  mischief/  In  a  qualified  sense,  this  is 
tme ;  and  if  so,  the  evil  would  seem  to  admit  of  being  remedied 
only  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  either,  by  lessening  the 
eopply  of  labour;  or  by  an  adequate  permanent  extension  of 
the  demand  for  labour ;  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price  as  the 
Wages  of  labour;  or,  lastly,  the  money  price  remaining  (lie 
same,  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  equal  to  the  previous 
rise  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value, 
which  would  of  course  res(ore  wages  to  their  just  and  natural 
level.  The  ineffidency,  not.  to  say  foUy^  of  many  well-aoeaoC 
schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  consists  in  their 
having  no  tendency  eventually  to  benefit  the  labourer  in  any  one 
of  thoe  ways.  So  far  as  temporary  employment  can  be  fur- 
nished to  those  who  are  out  of  work,  without  prejudice  to  the 
regular,  bard-working  labourer,  it  is  true  benevolence  to  adopC 
this  method  of  relieving  their  necessities;  but  whatever  plan 
of  this  description  falls  short  of  ultimately  increasiag  the  per- 
manent demand  for  labour,  can  have  no  pretensions  to  any 
higher  character  titan  a  mere  expedient  to  gain  time,  till,  by 
some  undreamed  of  means,  the  vessel  of  the  state  shall  ri^t 
itMlC  To .  the  plan  of  fixing  a  minimum  price  for  husbandry 
kdMNif,  there  exist  strong  objections  and  almost  inviuciblQ  pre" 
indiees.    Into  the  force  of  the  one  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
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other,  we  shail  not  at  this  time  enter,  being  quite  ready  fo  sdttHf 
that,  upon  abstract  principles,  such  an  interference  on  the  pari 
of  the  legislature  is  to  be  deprecated,  although  in  a  highly  taxed 
and  over-legislateil  country,  the  application  of  those  principles 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  perplexity.  As  to  any  improve* 
luent  in  the  state  of  things  that  might  arise  from  an  eabaooe- 
meut  (if  the  value  of  money,  that  would  in  all  probability  be  der 
feated,  so  far  as  regards  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  exialiiig 
practice  of  mixing  relief  with  wages,  and  at  all  events  would 
slowly  and  partially  benefit  the  existing  population.  The  ^  new 
^  plan'  proposed  by  the  present  Writer,  has  for  its  object  to  re- 
duce the  9upply  of  labour,  and  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers 
in  his  own  words. 

*  Having,  in  the  first  place,  determined  how  long  the  period  of  nosr- 
riage  ought  to  be  deferred,  in  order  to  reduce  the  supply  of  labour  to 
the  desired  extent,  and  to  raise  wages  to  their  due  level  with  the 
cost  of  subsistence, — we  must  endeavour  to  find  motives  su£Scientl^ 
powerful  to  induce  the  labourer  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  inch* 
nations ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must  continue  to  provide  for  his 
necessities,  until  the  enhanced  price  of  labour  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  extraneous  support.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  marriage,  I 
should  estimate  that  a  delay  of  two  years  would  in  due  time  eAc- 
tually  raise  wages  as  high  as  the  warmest  friend  of  the  Poor  oouM 
desire.  For  within  two  years,  each  marriage,  on  an  aven^,  pro* 
duces  one  birth ;  and  as  the  whole  average  number  of  births  which  a 
marriage  yields  is  only  four,  it  follows  tnat  an  additional  two  years 
passed  in  celibacy  by  every  couple  would  reduce  the  whole  numbei 
of  births  one  fourth,  and  of  course  ultimately  diminidi  the  populatkn 
in  like  proportion.  It  remams  Uien  to  contrive  means  for  peniMdii« 
the  Poor  to  defer  the  time  of  their  marrias^  each  two  yean.  But 
before  considering  what  inducements  may  best  move  them  to  this 
end,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  some  littie  difficulty  arises  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  marriage  of  any  particular  couple  is  really 
deferred  by  prudential  considerations  or  not,  inasmuch  as  it  depends 
on  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  parties,  of  which  it  is  diffictdt  lo 
obtain  any  visible  indication.  Thus  if  we  were  to  oflfer  a  reward  to 
all  who  put  off  their  marriage  to  a  certain  age,  many  would  rsceivs 
the  reward  who  did  not  deserve  it,  because  they  might  not  havs 
married  earlier  had  no  reward  been  o£fered;  and  on  the  eontiaiy 
some  might  be  deprived  of  the  reward  to  whom  it  was  justi|y  due» 
inasmuch  as  they  may  have  formed  attachments  while  very  young. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  measure  the  prudence  of  a  match  by 
the  sum  of  money  saved  before  marriage,  rather  than  by  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  taikes  place. 

*  Suppose  then  we  ascertain,  by  careful  inquiry  and  observation,  how 
much  ou^ht  to  be  required  firom  an  agricultural  labourer,  in  ordier  to* 
compel  him  to  defer  marrying  two  years.  Something  more  than  the' 
amount  of  two  years'  savings  would  probably  be  necessary  for  Ait- 
purpose,  because  it  is  likely  that  a  young  man  may  begin  lo  Iqr  hf 
part  of  his  eamingS|heforehe  has  absolutely  determine  on 
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Ibg.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather  impoMible,  at  present*  to  lay  what 
tool  might  adeottately  answer  the  intended  purpose ;  but  the  point 
would  soon  be  oetermined  by  a  little  attention^  with  a  few  triak.  If 
I  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should  apprehend  that  fifty  pounds 
night  form  a  proper  medium.  Suppose  tiien  that  on  a  labourer's 
depositing  this  sum,  (certified  to  be  the  produce  of  his  own  industry,) 
in  a  Sarmgs'  Bank*  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  or  previous  to  that 
event,  we  grant  him  certain  advantages,  such  as  on  the  whole  may 
aft>rd  him  most  gratification  at  the  smallest  expense.  This  might  be 
dUme  either  by  making  a  certain  addition  in  money  to  the  deposit  — - 
or  by  the  promise  of  certain  future  allowances  to  his  widow  and 
children*  if  he  should  leave  any  at  his  death;— or  by  presenting  him 
with  a  cow,  and  permitting  him  to  rent  three  or  four  acres  of  land 
on  reasonable  terms ;— or  by  allowing  him  the  use  of  a  cottage  and 
garden  fdr  life,  rent  free ;— or  in  any  other  way  that  may  appear  most 
eligible ;  the  fifty  pounds  still  remaminff  his  property,  and  at  his  own 
dbposal.  Or  if  it  should  be  thought  best  to  strike  at  once  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  of  the  Parochial  system,  the  fifty  pounds  might  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
they  engaging  in  return  to  make  certain  stipulated  allowances  to  tlie 
labourer,  eaual  to,  or  rather  exceeding  those  at  present  made  by 
parishes,  in  lieu  of  all  parochial  relief:  these  allowances,  being  then 
the  property  of  the  Poor,  acouired  by  equitable  purchoFe,  (though 
indeed  at  a  price  far  below  their  real  value)  would  not  tend  to  abridge 
their  pride  of  independence,  nor  would  they  produce  those  injurious 
moral  effects  which  arise  from  the  uncertain  measure  of  parochial 
relief.  The  commissioners  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
proprietors  of  real  property  in  each  parish,  and  should  have  power  tO 
demand,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  a  certain 
proportion,  (suppose  two  thirds)  of  the  allowances  granted  to  the 
expositors.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cow  would  be  found  the  most  at- 
tractive ;  for  visible  and  tangible  objects  act  with  far  the  greatest 
force  on  rude  and  uncultivated  minds.  Mr.  Malthus  has  remarked 
how  *«  fascinating'*  the  *'  vision"  of  such  an  animal  is  to  a  labouring 
man.— It  would  be  a  standing  and  walking  monument  of  good  con- 
duct;— something  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  all  the  young  men,  and 
^clte  the  admiration  of  all  the  young  women  in  the  parish,  when- 
ever they  happened  to  pass  by.  It  matters  not,  however,  which  of 
these  modifications  of  tne  plan  be  adopted,  except  in  so  far  as  one 
may  prove  more  easy  of  execution,  or  more  operative  on  the  minds 
of  the  labouring  classes  than  another.  The  pnnciple  is  the  same  in 
them  all  It  is,  by  inducing  the  Poor  to  save  before  marriage,  to 
compel  them  indirectly  to  defer  the  period  of  its  celebration.  To 
gain  time  is  the  chief  end  in  view ;  the  money  saved  forms  only  an 
incidental  advantage.  The  principle  of  the  measure  must  not  there- 
fore be  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saviuffs  Bank,  or  a  Friendly  Society* 
In  those  institutions  a  labourer  deposits  tiis  savings  either  before  mar- 
riage, or  after,  as  he  pleases ;  they  have  therefore  no  tendency  to 
prolong  the  time  of  celibacy,  to  check  population,  or  to  raise  wages^ 
except  in  so  fiir  as  they  tend  generally  to  encourage  habits  of  pru- 
teiee  and  forethought,  and  these  habits  mvf^  indirectly  lean  to 
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increased  cantioo  in  cootiactiog  onCriiiMiDal  cngagcoMBU.  I  iH 
r.ot  dupoied  to  deoy  or  anckrrate  tbcte  advanugei;  liat  it  it 
nttdltiA  to  say  that  the  preceding  scheme  holds  out  hndooeneoli 
£:r  more  powerful,  and  icorc  direct,  for  ddajing  the  period  of 
rjsifn*.ze.  Cj  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  yoong  oiuurTicd  kh 
hnurer  a  cenain«  rooderate*  and  defined  <ibject  of  aitiinnwni,  «• 
ibouia  anin-«ate  him  to  the  exertion  of*  his  utmost  iodostiT  and  id^ 
«i'e:ujl.  The  goal  would  be  always  discioctly  ia  view:  and  hm  woald 
be  tiisposed  lo  listen  to  the  Toice  oi  prudence*  when  he  could 
la:e  preciacly  the  extent  of  tite  sacrince  it  required  of  him.  It 
of  course  be  proper  to  provide  that  a  child  bom  before  dm 
sliouid  debar  the  parties  from  the  benefit  of  the  plan ;  otherwi 
ftliould  run  a  riak  of  injuring  morals,  without  effecting  the  object  we 
have  in  view.  But  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  an 
arriingenicot  would  lessen,  instead  of  increasing,  the  number  of 
iilegitiniatc  birtlu.  A  habit  of  looking  to  future  conseauencety  once 
thoroughlv  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Poor,  would  rendler  the 
breach  oi  chastity  as  uncommon  among  women  of  the  lower,  m 
among  tliosc  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  And  so  far  from  ciarly 
marriages  proving  a  safeguard  of  Tirtne,  universal  expericDce  shews 
that  in  those  countries  where  matrimonial  conneaious  are  tarKa> 
formed,  the  greatest  depravity  of  morals  prevails.'    pp.  9^  95* 

With  re^rd  to  Savinsifs  Banks,  Mr.  Barton  is  quite  awafe  of 
tli'jir  useful  operation,  but  he  denies  that  they  are  adequate  to 
eountdract  the  spread  of  Pauperism.  *  IIow,'  he  asks,  *  are  the 
^  lal>oarin^  poor  to  save,  when  their  utmost  industry  and  eco- 

*  nuiny  are  only  just  suflicicnt  to  supply  ibem  with  the  neces* 

*  saiies  of  life  V  The  few  as^i  ieultunil  labourers  who  have  it  \m 
their  power  to  save  a  part  of  their  earnings,  do  it,  be  affirm^ 
tvith  no  view  of  rendering  themselves  independent  of  parocbiti 
aid,  but  for  the  |>nrpose  of  securing  to  themselves  a  few  addi- 
tional comforts  over  and  above  i>hat  they  derive  fi^tn  thdt 
son:  cr.  For  proof  of  this  be  appeals  to  the  managers  of  Saviflga 
Banks. 

*  I  ask  them  tv-hether,  out  of  the  small  number  of  labourers  in 
hu«'han(Jry,  who  become  depositors,  many  do  not  express  an  anxious 
wikh  that  their  wealth  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  lest  they 
sfioiild  be  deprived  on  that  account  of  the  allowances  enjoyed  by  their 
ni'i|(lih(Mirs  ?  1  have  myself  been  Acting  Trustee  of  a  Savings  Bank 
more  than  seven  years,  and  I  never  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
Itibourcr  whose  object  m  saving  was  to  render  himself  independent  of 
parish  relief* 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Barton's  plan  feexocllent,  ?ilasmifch  as  it 
holils  uut  *  a  bounty  on  forbeanince'  instead  of  *  a  penalty  on 

*  imprudence'     *  Punislunent,'  lie  justly  remarks,  *  where  the 

*  (iflencler  is  nnconM?ious  of  any  fuutt,  degenerates  from  ni6ral 

*  rf  irihntion  into  him|)le  hostility.'  \  et  most  of  tbo  sti^gestiona  a^ 
political  writcrB>  wbicb  have  bad  fur  their  olyect  to  check  the  lid* 
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of  population,  have  bceo  of  this  character.    He  is  rigbt>  too^  in 
statinj^  that  a  dread  of  future  consequences  is  not  found  to  be 
.very  influential  on  any  but  cultivated  minds.    Few  rogues  are 
deterred  frum   the  commission   of  crime  by  the  fear  of  the 
gallows^  while  the  infinitely  smaller  chance  of  a  capital  prize  in 
the  St4te  Lottery,  acting  directly  on  the  imagination,  leads 
thousands  every  day  to  throw  away  their  money  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  wealth.     As  an  illustration  of  the  superior 
force  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  hopes  instead  of  the  brute  fears 
of  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  mention  a  very  singular  fact  which 
occurred  in  one  of  the  above-named  ten  agricultural  counties. 
There  were  in  the  workhouse  of  Abbot's  Langley,  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  a  blind  man,  and  a  woman  who  had  lost  an  arm  :  the 
man  was  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  woman  about  ten  years 
younger.     Whether  it  arose  from  their  fellowship  in  sufferings 
or  from  some  other  mysterious  cause  of  sympathy,  so  it  was, 
that  these  two  individuals  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  or  at  least 
were  induced    to    strike    the  mutual  bargain   of  matrimony. 
Theirs  was  not  an  early  marriage,  assuredly,  but  Mr.  Malthus 
would  have  termed  it  a  most  improvident  one,  although  it  did 
not  threaten  to  add  very  alarmingly  to  the  excess  of  our  popu- 
lation.   The  resolution,  however,  which  the  worthy  pair  adopted, 
was  far  more  remarkable  than  their  venturing  upon  marriage : 
it  was  no  other  than  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and  to  sally  forth, 
with  two  eyes  and  three  arms  between  them,  to  begin  the  world 
afresh.  ,  Having  procured  a  donkey,  they  set  up  as  itinerant 
carriers  and  factors  to  the  villages  within  a  given  circuit,  and  it 
was  their  practice  to  attend  all  the  neighbouring  markets  for  the 
porpose  of  executing  the  errands  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted,    The   man's  blindness  and  honesty  procured  him  a 
sufficient  share  of  patronage  from  the  farmers  and  gentry,  to 
answer  his  purpose,  while  his  wife,  by  whom,  like  his  betters,  he 
was  content  to  be  led,  contrived,  with  her  one  arm,  by  the  help 
ofthe  mutilated  member,  to  do  her  part  as  a  needle-woman ;  nor 
must  the  donkey  be  denied  his  share  of  praise  for  the  important 
service  he  rendered  as  the  third  in  this  interesting  trio.     In  thisi 
manner  our  heroic  pair  of  ci-devant  paupers  not  only  sueceeded 
in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  dreary  asylum  of  the  workhouse, 
but  obtained  a  comfortable  and  independent  maintenance.     For 
several  years  they  carried  on  their  trade ;  for  how  many,  our 
informant  could  not  state,  as  he  subsequently  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood.   Had  Mr.  Wordsworth  been  resident  at  Abbot's 
Langley,  the  old  man,  and  his  wife,  and  his  donkey,  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  immortalized.     As  it  is,  this  brief  record  is 
likely  to  form  their  only  memorial.     Such  a  fact,  even  though  it 
were  a  solitary  instance,  may  well  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the 
greater  exertions  which  the  poor  are  likely  to  make  with  a 
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defioite  object  of  aUainmeDt  before  them,  than  with  only  Ae 
prudential  check  of  coDtinc^ent  eril. 

3Ir.  Barton^s  plun,  oodcT  some  modificmtioD  or  other,  would 
certainly  seem  to  deserve  a  trial :  it  is  at  least  free  from  the 
objections  which  lie  against  most  of  the  proposed  remedies.  To 
be  effeetiTe,  however,  it  must  be  pursued  in  concurreooe  with 
other  measures  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, — with  a 
complete  reform  in  the  preTailing  practice  of  mizinf^  op  parish 
allowance  willi  wages,  with  an  abandonment  of  the  fiscal  policy 
which  perpetuates  the  state  lottery  and  multiplies  the  ale-houses, 
and  with  a  watchful  attention  to  the  details  of  parochial  admi- 
nistration. The  state  of  our  commerce  and  our  manufkctores 
is,  however,  too  intimately  connected  wiih  that  of  our  aericol- 
tural  population,  to  admit  of  our  hoping  for  any  rery  deoidod 
improvement,  till  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  shall  hate 
again  risen  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
farmer  shall  have  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  only  the  agri- 
cultural poor.  *  To  those  who  deem  the  virtue  and  happineaaof 
'  the  people  the  only  object  worthy  of  a  Statesman's  or  a 
'  Patriot's  concern,  not  one  word,"  says  the  present  Writer, 
'  needs  be  said  on  the  desirableness  of  raising  the  labourer  from 
*  misery  and  humiliation,  by  equalizing  the  price  of  labour  with 
'  the  expense  of  subsistence.* 

*  In  thus  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  we  shoulunot  only  prevent  much  immediate  suSeriagi 
but  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  higher  and  more  lattine  benefits. 
In  instilling  into  their  hearts  the  important  lesson,  that  setMeiiialts 
the  road  to  enjoyment ;  in  awakening  their  faculties  from  the  torpor 
of  indolent  despair;  in  quickening  their  sensibilities  into  healtlifhl 
activity;  the  minds  of  the  poor  would  be  prepared  for  receiving  those 
deep  and  solemn  impressions  of  relieious  truth,  which  can  no  more  be 
implanted  in  minds  stunted  and  enfeebled  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  want,  rendered  callous  by  the  degradations  of  pauperism,  than  the 
blossoms  of  India  can  expand  in  the  wastes  of  Lapland.  When  just 
raised  above  servile  poverty,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is,  perhaps^ 
of  all  others,  best  calculated  for  moral  and  religious  improvement; 
because  removed  from  the  influence  of  those  innumerable  temptations 
of  idleness  and  vanity,  which  form  the  principal  sources  of  folly  and 
vice  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  These  arc  <<  the  poor  of  tUs 
toorld^'*  by  whom,  it  is  declared,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  most 
readily  embraced.  Far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  those  unhappy 
beings,  in  whom  all  elevated  principle,  all  gentle  affections,  have  been 
crushed  by  the  rude  grasp  of  abject  and  dependent  wretchedneM. 
Hopeless  of  breaking  the  spell  that  binds  them  to  tlie  ground^  they 
drive  away  by  force  every  intruding  thought  of  the  future,  and 
abandon  themselves  with  brutal  unthmkingness  to  the  gratifications 
of  the  moment.  Not  only  are  their  apprehensions  too  groea  to 
conceive  that  fine  sympathy  with  moral  excellence,  which  is  the  foun* 
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datioD  of  a  ChrisltaD's  lo^e  for  his  Creator;  but  even  more  direct  and 
palpable  motives^— 4he  expectation  of  future  reward  and  punithment^ 
•—have  no  firm  hold  on  their  coarse  and  half  formed  understandinss. 
To  them  the  present  alone  seems  real^^— the  future  is  a  dream.  Un» 
used  to  make  provision  for  to-morrow,  how  should  they  think  of 
making  provision  for  eternity  ?  A  regard,  therefore,  for  the  eveiv 
lasting  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  no  less  than  for  their  present 
enjoyments,  should  prompt  us  to  devise  means  for  raising  the  mcome 
of  the  labourer  to  a  level  with  his  necessities.'    pp.  101 — 3. 


Art*  V.  Historical  Documents  and  Re/lections  on  the  Gaverament  .§/* 
Holland.  By  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Holland.  In  three 
Volumes.    8vo.  pp.  1260.    London.    1820. 

"VX^ERB  we  professed  politicians,  and  anxious  to  distinff^aish 
^^  ourselves  in  the  department  of  controversy  which  belongs 
to  that  troubled  and  troublesome  character,  we  could  not  desire 
a  finer  opportunity  than  that  which  is  afibrded  us  by  the  present 
work,  of  flourishing'  on  either  side  of  the  question :  by  dexterooa 
management,  in  the  way  of  selection  ana  preterition,  we  coold 
easily  make  it  minister  either  to  the  triumph  of  the  inimitable 
policy  of  the  powers  that  have  been  and  that  be,  or  to  tlie  ample 
justification  of  the  awful  denunciations  and  prophetic  warnings 
of  the  disinterested  contemners  of  unattainable  distinction. 
Happily,  however,  we  are  under  no  temptation  thus  to  alembi«* 
eate  a  very  simple  and  plain  matter ;  and  when  we  shall  have 
famished  our  readers  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  information  which  they  may  expect  to  deriye  from 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  we  shall  not  only  have  finished 
out  own  task,  but  we  shall,  probably,  have  abo  relieved  them 
ftom  any  necessity  of  purchasing  a  book  slenderly  fraught 
with  original  matter,  and  unnecessarily  expensive  in  its  mode  of 
publication.  We  shall  not  embarrass  ourselres  with  any  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  composition :'  we  take  it  In  its  ap- 
parent character,  as  the  plaidoyer  of  an  amiable  and  honourable 
man,  who,  having  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  respon* 
sibility,  and  involved  in  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  is 
desirous  of  proving  to  the  world  that  he  discharged  bis  trust 
fairly ;  and  that,  in  his  abandonment  of  his  post,  he  betrayed 
neither  weakness  nor  pusillanimity,  but  yielded  to  an  influence  and 
a  compulsion  to  which  he  had  no  means  of  opposing  an  eflfectual 
resistance.  In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  this  may  be  deemed  a 
Tery  important  document,  inasmach  as  it  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  internal  calamities  of  nations  are  owing,  not  to  the 
aheeoce  of  talent,  but  to  the  want  of  simple  integrity  in  those 
vfbo  administer  their  government.  It  presents  to  us  the  ex- 
ample  of  a  man  somewhat  feeble-minded  and  of  defective 
energy,  but  anuBated  by  a  sincere  and  steady  anxiety  to  find 
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and  follow  the  path  of  duty^  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
in  most  inauspicious  times,  and  proving  manifestly  that  but  for 
the  interposition  of  an  overwhelming  force  from  without^  erery 
domestic  embarrassment  would  have  been  completely  cleared 
away.  Louis  Bonaparte  found  bis  people  active,  but  en- 
thralled ;  independent  in  feeling,  but  subservient  to  a  superior 
and  immoveable  power ;  oppressed  by  debt  and  by  exaction,  and 
restless  under  a  bondage  which  they  were  equally  unable  to  bear 
or  to  reject.  In  addition  to  this  sufficiently  injurious  state  of 
things,  he  soon  became  aware  that  he  was  himself  held  forth  but 
as  a  mask  to  deeper  schemes ;  that,  although  ostensibly  eiven  at 
the  pledge  of  favourable  intentions,  he  was  in  reality  uesigaed 
as  the  mere  engine  of  unprincipled  and  oppressive  rapacity. 
Abler  men  than  Louis  must  inevitably  have  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  bear  up  against  this  complication  of  ills;  and  he 
may  be  excused  for  betraying  signs  of  entire  incompetency  to 
the  management  of  a  realm  in  so  fearful  a  crisis ;  yet  it  is  bat 
just  to  concede  to  him  the  praise  of  pure  intentions  and  of  views 
generally  correct.  As  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
an  even  and  conscientious  course,  and  to  have  borne  off  an 
untainted  character  and  the  regrets  of  his  subjects. 

Louis,  however,  shines  rather  more  as  a  sovereign  than  as  a 
book-maker,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  made  a  more  dignified 
appearance  before  his  legislative  assembly,  than  be  now  does 
before  a  critical  bench.  VVe  have  so  much  in  these  volumes  that 
has  been  previously  and  more  correctly  told,  and  so  much  that 
illustrates  nothing,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of  any  other 
custody  than  that  of  tlie  newspapers,  where  it  may  be  still  re* 
ferred  to ;  besides  a  number  of  official  papers  and  expoeie  of 
which  the  results  only  would  have  been  amply  sufficient ;  that  if 
we  could  suppose  the  Collector  to  have  been  in  league  with  his 
bookseller,  we  should  be  able  to  account  for  his  management, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  want  of 
mental  dexterity.  Louis  Bonaparte  has  not  unfrequently  re- 
minded us  of  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  had  a  shrewder 
motive  for  the  preservation  of  the  addresses  and  harangues 
which  had  been  showered  upon  him  in  the  season  of  bis  pros- 
perity, whereas  Louis  seems  in  all  simplicity  to  take  them  as 
genuine  expressions  of  attachment,  and  carefully  records  them 
in  his  volumes  for  the  edification  of  his  reader.  His  French 
prejudices,  too,  lead  him  into  downright  absurdities:  for  in- 
stance, be  tells  us,  that  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  the  English 
were  defeated,  though,  if  this  were  true,  Soult  would  have  been 
condemned  to  death  or  degradation  for  suffering  them  to  embark. 
Jiinot,  too,  is  Itis^lily  praised  for  concluding  the  convention  of 
Ciiuia,  aliiiougln  iiu  ib  aiUriued  to  have  gained  the  victory  in 
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the  conflict  of  Vimeira: — why  then  did  he  not  follow  it  ap  by 
compelling  the  British  troops  to  return  to  their  ships^  instead  of 
signing  an  instrument  which,  however  advantageous  its  terms, 
was  still  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  capitulation  ?  .  The  loss  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  is  attributed  to  the  erroneous  judgement  of 
Brueysy  and  it  is  intimated  that  Villeneuve  would,  if  the  com- 
mand  had  been  in  his  hands,  *  have  prevented  the  tragical  ca-^ 

*  tastrophe* ! ! — Without  further  anticipation,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  main  points  of  the  work. 

Louis  shews  considerable  anxiety  to  establish  the  nobility  of 
bis  family,  and  produces  documents  to  prove  that  the  name, 
though  he  does  not  distinctly  connect  it  with  his  own  immediate 
relatives,  was  once  illustrious  in  rank,  character,  and  office.  The 
following  anecdote,  however,  appears  to  involve  something  like 
an  inconsistency. 

*  As  to  the  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  whatever  libellers  may 
pretend,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  well  identified  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 
It  is  saidy^that  when  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  was  about  to  take  place,  the  French  Emperor,  in  answer 
to  some  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  observed^  /  should  not  enter 
into  this  alliance,  if  I  did  not  know  that  her  origin  is  as  noble  as  my  own. 
A  collection  of  documents,  extracted  from  the  archives  of  different 
towns  of  Italy,  was  then  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Bonapartes,  at  a  very  remote  period,  were 
lords  of  Treviso.  Napoleon  threw  it  into  the  fire,  energetically  ob- 
serving, **  I  wish  my  nobility  to  commence  only  with  myself,  and  to 
hold  all  my  titles  from  the  French  people."  ' 

The  Bonapartes  are  represented  as  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
indignant  patriotism  in  their  emigration  from  Corsica^    *  When 

*  Paoli,*   writes  their  present    Historian,  ^  the  Corsican  com- 
/  mander,  violated  his  oath,  and  delivered  the  island  into  the 

'  bands  of  the  English,  the  Bonapartes  chose  to  see  their  houses 

*  set  on  fire,  their  estates  Uid  waste,  and  to  sacrifice  their  for- 
'  tune,  rather  than  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
^  their  country.^  Misrepresentations  so  gross  as  these,  make  us 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  good  faith  of  their  Author.  Why 
the  English,  rather  than  the  French,  were  the  *  enemies*  of 
Corsica,  it  might  puzzle  a  wiser  head  than  that  of  Louis  to 

Bunt  out :  the  fact  is  simply,  that  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  the 
onapartes  sided  with  the  French,  and  were  no  losers  by  their 
election.  No  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  patronage  of  Mar- 
boBuf,  nor  of  the  subsequent  connexion  of  Napoleon  with  PaoH. 
The  whole  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  early  career  of 
Napoleon,  are  in  the  same  strain,  and  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
.waste  our  time  in  citing  or  criticising  them.  Still  more  hiju- 
.  dicious  than  this,  are  the  pains  taken  by  Louis  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  man  of  infinite  courage :  he  describes  himself  as,  in  mere 
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boyhood,  interposing  between  his  brother  and  the  artillery  of  tbt 
enemy,  and  as  declining  on  another  occasion  to  shelter  himadf 
from  a  fierce  cannonade.  But  the  finest  specimen  of  profound 
and  pathetic  absurdity  in  the  whole  book,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  anecdote.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  be  aocooi- 
paoied  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and 

<  found  in  that  immense  capital,  the  innovations  and  disorders  whid 
always  follow  political  convulsions.  He  reached  the  capital  a  §ew 
days  afler  the  disturbances  of  the  23d  of  May ;  and  the  misfortunei 
which  he  witnessed,  naturally  filled  him  with  apprehension  lest  for* 
tune  might  one  day  abandon  his  brother.  Every  general  was  at  that 
time  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  if  unsuccessful ;  neither 
courage  nor  talent  were  in  that  case  of  anv  avail.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  place  destined  for  their  residence  near  the  Place  de  la 
Yictoire,  when  Louis  threw  himself  into  an  ieasy-chair  and  seeming  to 
wake  out  of  an  anxious  train  of  thought,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  pro- 
found sigh  and  a  prophetic  tone — Here  iJDe  are  then^  at  Parit  I  The 
sententious  tone,  meditative  air,  involuntary  emotion,  and  absence  of 
mind^  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  astonished  his  brother  and 
Junot,  who  happened  to  be  present.  On  being  asked  the  caose  of 
the  deep  si^h  and  exclamation,  he  answered,  that  he  was  himsdf 
Ignorant  of  it.' 

Puring  part  of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns,  Louis  was  in 
the  army ;  and  he  relates  sundry  instances  of  bis  own  valour  and 
skill  at  this  period,  attributing  to  himself,  moreover,  a  main  share 
in  the  victory  of  Rivoli.  He  engaged,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formic,  in  an  honourable  amour  with  a  young  lady,  who  was  the 
schoolfellow  of  his  sister  ;  but  his  brother,  when  informed  of  the 
affair,  sent  him  from  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion. His  notes  of  that  eventful  transaction  contain  nothing 
striking,  excepting  the  narrative  of  the  afiecting  attachment  St 
young  Casablanca  to  his  father,  which  is  told  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
but  with  such  variations  from  the  received  accounts,  as  materially 
lessen  the  interest  and  probability  of  the  story.  Passing  over  the 
intermediate  and  unimportant  details,  we  shall  cite  a  few  partioo- 
lars  respecting  his  marriage  with  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of 
Josephi;ie,  which  took  place  when  he  was  two  and  twenty  yesirs 
of  age.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  strange  reports  have  beat 
circulated,  respecting  the  intimacy  of  Napoleon  with  his  daugh- 
K^r-in-law;  these  are  treated  by  Louis  as^  calumnies  and  absurd 
*  stories.*  He  resisted  this  matrimonial  arrangement  for  a  long 
time;  but 

*  one  evening  when  there  was  a  ball  at  Malmaison,  his  8ister-in4aw 
(Josephine)  took  him  apart,  his  brother  joined  them,  and,  after  a  long 
conference,  they  obtained  from  him  his  consent.  The  day  for  the 
ceremony  was  fixed,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1802,  the  contractt 
the  civil  marriage,  and  the  religious  ceremony  took  place  •«♦•••, 
Louis  became  a  husband  •#*•*••    Never  wa9  tbei^  a  more  gloomj 
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ceremony ;  never  had  husband  and  wife  a  stronger  presentiment  of  all 
the  horrors  of  a  forced  and  ill-suited  marriage  ♦♦•♦•♦♦#»*,  Before 
the  ceremony,  during  the  benediction,  and  ever  afterwards,  they  both 
equally  and  constantly  felt,  that  they  were  not  suited  for  each  other. 
♦*♦**.  From  the  4th  of  January,  1802,  down  to  the  month  of 
September,  1807,  when  they  finally  parted  from  each  other,  they  re- 
roamed  together  in  all  not  more  than  four  months,  and  that  at  three 
separate  periods,  with  long  intervals  between ;  but  they  had  three 
children,  whom  they  loved  with  equal  affection.' 

These  circumstances  are,  no  doubt,  stateil,  in  order  to  remove 
the  suspicions  which  have  attached  to  the  le^timacy  of  the  chil- 
dren; we  question  whether  they  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  d*  Enghien,onc  of  the  three  fatal  errors 
of  Napoleon,  is  averred  to  have  been  the  result  of  intrigue:  the 
Consul,  it  is  said,  wars  ^  perfidiously  and  rapidly  drawn'  into 
concurrence;  and  he  is  described  as  having  been  '  for  several 
*  days,  melancholy,  absent,  and  extremely  slovenly.*  During  the 
Austrian  war  of  1805,  Louis  held  the  command  of  the  f^^arrisoB 
of  Paris,  and  he  bestows  much  commendation  on  himself  for  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  office.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  events  connected  vrith  this  campaign,  that  the 
attention  of  Napoleon  was  called  to  Holland.  The  wavering  and 
imbecile  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  France  in  the  war  which 
terminated  with  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  had  exasperated  without 
intimidating  the  French  leader ;  but  he  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  the  partial  demonstrations  which  were  made,  or  supposed  to  be 
made,  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  bad  been  converted  into  a  direct  in- 
vasion, Holland  would,  probably,  htive  fallen  ;  and  its  oocupation 
by  a  hostile  force,  would  have  been  inconceivably  embarrassing, 
if  not  disastrous,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  CVench  Em- 
pire. To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  hazard.  Napoleon 
adopted  a  summary  and  decided  policy:  he  determined  on  the 
i^irtual  annexation  of  Holland  to  his  dominions,  though,  to  sare 
appearances,  he  affected  to  leave  the  Dutch  independent,  and  to 
guarantee  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  institutions,  under  ttie 
administration  of  a  monarch  chosen  by  him,  but  approved  by 
them.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Emperor,  to  convert 
Holland  into  a  strong  military  post,  well  fortified  and  garrisoned, 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  to  France  as  possible :  the 
Dutch  were  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  large  army,  and 
an  efTective  fleet,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  their  pecu- 
niary or  territorial  means,  for  the  three  fold  purpose  of  coveriog 
France  in  that  quarter,  of  securing  a  formidable  position  in  ad- 
vance  agunst  Prussia  and  the  Empire,  and  of  excluding  England 
both  from  military  occupation  and  from  commercial  intercourse. 
After  much  negotiation  with  the  Dutch,  and  some  real  or  affected 
reluctance  on  tlie  part  of  Louia,  who  at  last  consented  because 
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he  was  in  a  state  of  '  moral  spaamy  Napoleon,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1800,  caused  his  brother  to  he  proclaimed  Kins;  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  present  work  diligently  records  the  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  address  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  perfectly  correct  in  its  allusion  to  facts.  Louis 
was  escorted  to  his  kingdom  by  several  French  officers,  who 
attended  him,  as  he  says,  on  his  own  invitation;  it  appears,  bow- 
ever,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two,  they  were  little  better  than 
spies  on  his  conduct,  and  their  principal  amusement  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  quizzing  every  thing  that  was  Dutch.  Before  the 
newly-made  monarch  set  out  for  his  dominions,  he  gave,  if  he 
states  the  matter  truly,  a  very  signal  proof  of  his  simplicity,  by 
pressing  his  brother  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  France 
to  Holland.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ai)plicatioD  was 
made  in  vain.  When  near  the  frontier,  he  assumed  the  Bat  avian 
cockade,  and  he  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  he  wept  on  putting 
aside  the  French  colours. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Louis  appear  to  have  been  suggested 
by  wisdom  and  pure  intention ;  but  he  ventured  a  little  too  soon 
on  the  business  of  reform,  by  abolishing  certain  illegal  fees  ex- 
acted by  French  consuls  from  all  vessels  either  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  harbours  of  the  country:  this  was  rough -handling  a 
delicate  matter,  and  he  probably  felt  the  consequences  severely  in 
the  effect  produced  by  the  reports  forwarded  to  France  by  those 
selfish  and  exasperated  gentry.  He  began  very  early  to  revolve 
in  his  mind  the  scheme  of  a  new  constitution,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  had  it  been  brought  '  to  the  world's  light,*  have  been  a 
masterpiece,  since  it  was  to  be  '  of  the  most  simple  description, 
^  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nation^  and,  though  monarchical,  in  en* 
^  tire  conformity'  to  the  '  habits'  and  ^  taste'  of  a  republican  |)eo- 
ple.  Its  excellence,  too,  will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  depth 
and  originality  of  the  following  speculations. 

*  The  supreme  head  of  the  administration  should  communicate  his 
spirit  and  his  will  to  all  its  branches.  This  unity  of  movement  is  the 
principal  advantage  of  monarchy.  The  xvhole  of  the  ifistruciions  ne- 
cessary  in  a  monarchy^  may  he  comprised  in  tivo  words  !  With  respect 
to  the  King,  he  ought  to  have  a  decided  will  of  his  own  in  all  afRurs, 
and  to  see  that  they  all  concur  to  one  end,  namely,  the  independence 
and  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  independence,  safety,  and  prosperity 
of  individuals,  and  to  cause  his  orders  and  his  decisions  to  be  executed 
without  failure  or  evasion.  As  for  the  ministers  or  agents,  they  ought 
to  follow  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  King,  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  that  object  for  a  moment.' 

This,  he  seems  to  think,  is  not  much  unlike  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  monarchy.  We  can,  certainly,  have  no 
.ftiod  of  objection  to  the  harmless  speculations  of  a  foreign  gen- 
.fleman  who  thinks  himself  as  well  qualified  to  make  constitutions 
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ta  the  Abb6  Sieyes  ;  but  we  really  wish  that  Continental  writers 
were  not  quite  so  fond  of  dissertating  on  the  institutions  of  Bng^- 
land.  Their  blunders  in  this  way  are  absolutely  excruciating^. 
Louis,  moreoTer,  with,  we  are  persuaded,  the  best  intentions 
possible,  was  a  meddler;  nothing  escaped  bis  restless  eye,  and 
he  either  regulated,  or  intended  to  regulate,  a  host  of  little  mat- 
ters which  are  much  better  left  to  self-adjustment.  For  instance^ 
he  was  a  dabbler  in  physic :  at  an  ^arly  period  of  manhood,  in 
consequence  of  various  accidents,  he  had  injured  diSerent  part9 
of  his  frame,  and  was  subject  to  a  *  slow  and  extraordinary  dis- 

*  ease,*  for  which  he  had  tried  all  sorts  of  nostrums,  and  visited 
different  medicinal  baths  in  France  and  Germany,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
and  he  became  both  a  valetudinarian,  and,  we  imagine,  a  con<- 
firmed  quack.  On  the  subject  of  medicine  he  is  prodigiously 
deep,  and  describes  projected  plans  of  compulsory  regimen  in 
all  cases  even  of  ordinary  disease,  in  *  houses  of  convalescence,' 
established  by  authority.  It  was  also  the  grave  intention  of  this 
modern  Solon,  to  prevent  marfiages  between  *  mutilated,  de- 

*  formed,  and  ricketty  persons,'  and  to  ship  off  to  the  colonies 
all  such  miserable  individuals,  in  company  with  all  children  of 

*  a  defective  conformation.'  As  an  appendage  to  this  transcen- 
dent scheme  for  punishingby  privations  and  exile,  the  visitations 
of  God,  he  would  have  interdicted   '  the  long  residence  of  de- 

*  formed  foreigners  in  the  kingdom.'  Another  weak  invention 
was  to  have  set  on  foot  a  kind  of  *  holy  alliance'  between  Euro- 
pean powers,  for  the  extirpation  of  venereal  diseases,  the  yellow 
fever,  and  the  small  pox.  Among  his  regal  cares,  the  dykes 
occasioned  him  many  an  anxious  thought ;  and  we  find  it  so- 
lemnly, and  with  full  detail,  recorded,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  two  districts  brought  their  litigation  before  him, — one  party 
requesting  permission  to  raise  a  dyke  which  the  sea  threatened 
to  overflow,  and  the  other  contending  that  if  the  sea  was  repell- 
ed there,  it  must  rise  above  the  dykes  of  Amsterdam, — Louis, 
although  ^  very  much  embarrasseil,'  and  deserted  by  his  engi* 
neers,  who  *  durst  not  answer  with  sincerity,'  yet,  with  exem- 
plary firmness,  and  with  an  acuteness  which  would  have  done 
honour  even  to  that  most  exquisite  of  justiciaries,  the  governor 
of  Barataria,  decreed — that  both  dykes  should  be  raised  ! 

In  all  the  major  departments  of  government,  Louis  and  his 
ministers  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  a  sound  discretion  and 
a  steady  rectitude  of  purpose.  The  finances  were  much  in  dis- 
order, and  they  took  the  only  effectual  method  of  restoration,  by 
vigorous  reductions  in  the  different  branches  of  public  expendi- 
ture. Little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  navy,  but 
considerable  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  place  the  army  in 
an  eftective condition:  the  conscription  was  disavowed,  butasig- 
fiificant  reservation  was  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  phrase, 
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'  extreme  necessity/  In  the  mean  timei  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Louis  and  Napoleon,  began  very  early  to  betray  symp- 
toms of  variance.  Tlie  one  complained  of  difficulties,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  adjust  the  aflUirs  of  his  government  on  a 
moderate  and  salutary  scale ;  the  other  urged  a  more  summary 
policy,  recommended  a  virtual  bankruptcy  in  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  pressed  the  imposition  of  the 
conscription,  and  insisted  on  the  maintenance,  by  Holland,  of  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  20  sail  of  the  line.  The 
Prussian  war  called  the  Batavian  troops  into  action,  but  little 
was  done  by  them,  excepting  in  the  way  of  diversion.  The 
following  letter,  written  to  Louis  by  bis  brother,  previously  to 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  will  shew  the  distinctness  of  his  antici« 
patious,  and  the  decision  of  his  plans. 

<  You  will  make  a  useful  diversion  at  Wesel,  where  I  request  you 
to  assemble  your  army,  augmented  by  French  troops.  This  army 
will  take  the  name  of  army  of  the  North.  You  will  manage  matters 
so  as  to  induce  a  belief,  that  it  is  much  stronger  than  it  really  is.  If 
the  Prussians  show  themselves  in  Holland,  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived,  they  are  ruined.  If  they  do  not  adopt  this  course,  they 
arc  still  ruined.  Whilst  they  suppose  that  I  am  establishing  my  line 
of  operations  parallel  to'  them  and  the  Rhine,  I  have  already  calcu* 
lated  that  in  a  few  hours  after  the  declaration,  they  cannot  prevent 
me  from  outflanking  their  left,  and  advancing  a  greater  force  against 
it  than  they  can  oppose  to  me,  and  than  is  necessary  for  its  destruc- 
tion. When  their  line  is  once  broken,  all  their  efforts  to  afibrd  assist- 
ance to  their  left  will  operate  against  themselves.  Separated  and  cut 
off  in  their  march,  they  will  fall  successively  into  my  lines.  The  re- 
sults are  incalculable.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  at  Berlin  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  My  army  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  Prussians,  and  though 
they  should  even  beat  me  at  flrst,  they  would  immediately  find  me  m 
the  centre  with  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops.* 

Louis  explicitly  denies  that  he  was  fettered  by  any  previous 
compact  when  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Holland ;  but  he  ad- 
mits that  he  very  soon  became  aware  of  his  brother's  intention 
to  displace  him  whenever  it  should  suit  his  convenience.  He 
kept  his  post,  however,  and  endeavoured  to  steer  an  even  course 
between  the  despotism  of  his  brother,  and  the  interests  of  Hoi* 
land,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  his  object  in  satisfying 
both  the  parties  concerned.  The  Berlin  decrees  added  to  his 
embarrassment.  He  employs  several  pages  in  reasoning,  with 
more  acuteness  than  is  quite  habitual  to  him,  on  their  injurious 
effects  both  on  the  moral  character  and  on  the  commercial  inte* 
rests  of  the  Continent  and  of  England.  Although  compelled  to 
impose  additional  restraints  on  traflic,  he  refused  to  sequestrate 
English  property,  and  held  sacred  that  of  the  Prince  of  OraDge. 
In  January,  1807^  a  dreadful  explosion  of  gunpowder  shattered 
great  part  of  Leyden,  and  the  humane  activity  of  Louis 
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"waa  coDspicuously  exerted  on  tiiis  occasion.  The  prindiMd 
canal  of  the  city  was  choaked,  and  its  quays  covered  with 
ruins ;  eight  hundred  bouses  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  perished.  Every 
practical  meaaure  was  then  and  subsequently  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  exempted  from  certain  taxes 
4luring  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  finances  of  the  state  were 
atill  the  great  object  of  anxiety  to  the  kmg  and  his  ministers, 
and  they  seem  to  have  exhausted  every  effort  of  economy,  and 
all  the  resources  of  fiscal  regulation,  to  supply  their  deficiency^ 
It  is  in  these  great  features  of  his  reign,  that  Louis  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage :  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  in  earnest, 
and  to  have  availed  himself  with  exemplary  assiduity  of  every 
means  of  acquiring  information.  The  legislative  body  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  his  honest  and  intense  desire  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  have  been  quite 
aatisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures.  A  number  of  minor 
changes,  in  general  judicious,  were  gradually  introduced  ;  and 
the  Hollanders  seem  to  have  attached  themselves  cordially  to 
the  amiable  individual  who  had  been  placed  over  them.  Sur- 
rounded, on  one  occasion,  by  the  people  of  a  small  town,  lie  told 
them,  that  he  hoped  the  Dutch  would  one  day  forget  that  ha 
was  not  born  in  Holland.  '  We  have  entirely  forgotten  it  since 
^  the  affair  of  Leyden* — was  the  immediate  reply. — In  May,  he 
lost  his  eldest  child ;  sliortly  after,  he  visited  the  Pyrenees, 
partly  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  which  bad  been 
injured  by  the  climate  of  Holland,  and  partly  that  he  might  for 
a  season  relieve  himself  from  the  sight  of  the  severe  sufferings 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  commerce.  In  September,  he 
returne<l  to  the  Hague. 

In  his  summary  of  foreign  transactions,  Louis  mentions  the 
Copenhagen  expedition  under  Lords  Cathcart  and  Gambier, 
and  introduces  the  following  comments,  honourable  to  bis 
feelings,  and,  we  believe,  in  accordance  with  his  general  charac- 
ter. 

*  Thus  concluded  this  expedition,  astonishing  in  an  age  styled 
enlightened.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  it ;  and  by  setting  this  example 
of  immorality,  abuse  of  power,  fabe  and  unjust  policy,  France  and 
Europe  were  confirmed  in  the  pernicious  system  of  indulging  in  every 
thing  that  passion  and  hatred  deemed  advantageous  to  them ;  a  sys- 
tem, of  which,  alas !  we  have  long  reaped  the  bitter  fruits,  without  per<^ 
ceiving  our  error,  and  without  being  dbposed  to  alter  it.' 

Our  readers  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  remaining  materials  of  these  volumes:  they  afford  various 
illustrations  of  the  kind  and  honourable  nature  of  Louis,  while 
they  also  display  a  restlessness  of  disposition  which  prompted 
him  to  mix  hifpself  with  every  thing  that  was  gtmg  forwacd* 
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He  seems  io  have  been  always  actively  employed,  and  to  bare 
felt  uneasy  because  be  could  not  be  at  once  kin^  and  minister^ 
commander  and  subaltern.  He  created  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  cbanf^edy  with  much  bustle  and  procession,  bis  residence, 
first,  to  Utrecht,  and  then  to  Amsterdam;  founded  a  royal 
Institution  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  beginning  of 
1809,  the  dykes  of  a  large  district  gave  way,  and  Loub,  as 
usual,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  urged  in  person  the  necessary 
exertions.  The  narration  of  this  event,  contains  some  of  the 
best  description  in  the  whole  work.  The  finances  still  remained 
in  the  same  shattered  and  nearly  hopeless  condition  ;  and  scheme 
after  scheme  was  tried  and  failed.  A  large  |>ortion  of  the  to- 
lumes  is  filled  with  the  statements  and  calculations  which  were 
made  and  published  from  time  to  time.  But  matters  at  length 
approached  their  crisis.  Various  circumstances  had  successive- 
ly transpired,  all  tending  to  convince  Louis  that  his  brother  had 
DO  intention  of  suffering  him  to  remain  in  his  present  situation  ; 
and  the  disastrous  affair  of  Walcheren,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  accumulating  a  large  French  force  within  the  frontier  of 
Holland.  In  this  part  pf  his  history,  Louis  does  not  shew 
himself  to  advantage  :  he  talks  largely  and  absurdly  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  resist,  intimates  that  he  was  inclined  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  England,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  arrangements  for 
defending  the  lines  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  beginning  of  1810, 
he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  had  suff*ered  himself  to  be  enticed,  as 
he  says,  against  his  own  judgement,  and  in  submission  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council.  Here  he  was  detained  as  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  large,  and  was  treated  with  studied  harshness  by 
Napoleon  in  order  to  induce  his  abdication ;  but  at  length,  iu 
April,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  on  his  sis^ning  the  well- 
known  treaty  which  made  important  cessions  of  Dutch  territory, 
and  left  the  rest  of  Holland  under  the  control,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy,  of  France.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  his  return, 
however,  Louis  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  length  of 
which  prevents  our  inserting  it,  containing  a  strange  mixture 
of  stern  and  contemptuous  reproof  with  affected  moderation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  policy  of  Na- 
poleon, it  clearly  shews  the  weak  and  temporizing  character  of 
Louis:  it  points  out  to  him  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct 
with  the  system  which  had  been  dictated  to  him,  and  with  the 
purposes  for  which  be  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Holland ; 
and  it  proves  that  he  had  entirely  overrated  his  own  resources, 
when  be  imagined  himself  equal  to  the  complicated  task  of 
evading  the  stern  and  unrelaxing  scrutiny  of  his  brother,  and 
of  fixing  himself  permanently  in  his  kingdom,  by  complying  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  wisdom  and  feelings  of  the  nation.    He 
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^as  compelled  to  resif^o  bis  crowo,  after  a  little  empty  vapour' 
ing  about  resistaoce ;  and  the  instrument  by  which  he  endea«* 
voured  to  convey  it  to  bis  son,  was  treated  with  contempt  la 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  Louis  made  some  demonstra* 
lions  toward  the  resumption  of  his  rank ;  but  his  eflTorts  met 
with  no  encouragement  in  any  quarter.  The  remainder  of  bi« 
story  is  principally  occupied  with  his  changes  of  residence;  and 
it  concludes  with  an  eulogistic  summary  of  bis  general  viewji 
and  feelings. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  Louis  Bonaparte  should 
have  felt  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  Writer.  His 
character  previously  stood  fair  in  the  general  sentiment,  and 
though  it  will  not  be  lessened,  we  are  not  awaris  that  it  wilt  be 
much  elevated  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  As  a  king, 
'  he  bore  his  faculties  so  meekly,*  and  stood  'so  cleitr  in  bis 
^  great  office,'  that  he  deserves  the  highest  praise.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  he  was  reproached  for  his  humanity;  and 
when  he  suppressed  a  riot  by  a  simple  explanation,  it  was  made 
matter  of  accusation  against  him,  that  he  did  not  hang  up  fifty 
of  the  rioters.  As  a  political  character,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  him  to  be  without  reproach ;  but  as  an  author,  we 
have  no  urgent  wish  to  cultivate  any  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Art«  VI.  Hara  Homiktica  j  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Eleven  Volumes,  8vo. 
London.  1819  and  1820. 

^T^HE  name  of  the  Author  of  this  voluminous  production,  has 
^  long  been,  with  us,  a  pledge  of  that  which  is  ^und  in  doc- 
trine, respectable  in  talent,  and  useful  in  tendency.  To  the 
influence  of  his  high  character  and  unremitted  exertions  in  the 
peculiarly  important  sphere  allotted  him,  we  ascribe,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  any  other  individual,  the  progress  of  evangelical 
sentiments  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Al- 
though not  a  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  which 
be  is  so  bright  an  ornament,  yet,  to  his  instructions  and  advice, 
as  well  as  to  his  writings,  many  hundreds  of  the  younger  clergy 
are  ready,  we  doubt  not,  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted 
for  the  most  valuable  assistance  they  ever  received  in  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  For  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing and  facilitating  their  discharge  of  the  arduous  engagements 
of  the  pulpit,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  ministry,  the  work 
before  us  is  particularly  designed.  It  is  intended  ^  to  supply  a 
*  regular  series  of  Discourses  on  the  most  important  parts  of 
'  the  whole  Volume  of  Scripture ;  and  to  adapt  those  Discourses, 
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*  is  no  friend  to  systematizers  in  theology.^     ^  He  has  endea- 

*  voured  to  derive  from  the  Scriptures  alone  his  views  of  religion ) 

*  and  to  tliem  it  is  bis  wish  to  adhere,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  j 

*  never  wresting  any  portion  of  the  word  of  God  to  favour  a  par« 

*  ticular  opinion,  but  giving  to  every  part  of  it  that  sense  whicli 

*  it  seems  to  him  to  have  been  designed  by  its  Great  Author  to  con^ 

*  vey.'  — '  He  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  often,  or  avow  toe 

*  distinctly,  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  ta 

*  give  to  every  portion  of  the  word  of  God  iis  full  and  propel 
^  force,  without  considering  one  moment  what  scheme  it  favoum, 
'  or  whose  system  it  is  likely  to  advance.'     To  endeavour  care- 
fully  to  ascertain,  and  boldly  and  honestly  to  avow,  unfettered  by 
system,  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  m 
God,  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  minister  of  Christ :  at 
the  same  time,  if  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  system  o( 
doctrine  which  we  firmly  believe,  after  due  investigation,  to  be 
the  system  of  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  highly  important  and  re- 
quisite to  explain  the  principles  on  which,  while  there  seems  to 
be  a  discordance,  there  is  really  a  consistency  and  a  harmony* 
We  admit  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  have  not  taken  pains  to 
exhibit  tliat  consistency  which  really  exists  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Simeon  seems  to  inter  from  thi| 
absence  of  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel  may  be  excused  from  undertaking  the 
task  of  reconciling  apparently  opposite  statements.     In  many  of 
his  discourses,  therefore,  he  discovers  less  solicitude  on  this  head 
than  we  could  have  wished  he  should  discover.     The  concise* 
ness  of  expression  requisite  for  the  Book  of  Inspiration,  will  itself 
account  for  the  absence  of  those  explanatory  and  cautionary 
statements  which,  in  a  discourse  whose  express  object  is  to  eluci- 
date Scripture,  should  not  be  altogether  omitted. 

The  theological  sentiments  conveyed  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  volumes,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  decidedly  EvangelicaL 
The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  exhibited  in  their  practical  bear* 
iug,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  are  enforced  from  Evangelical 
principles.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Author  to  guard  against 
what  he  designates,  not  unaptly,  ^  an  Ultra- Evangelical  taste, 
^  which  overlooks  in  many  passages  the  practical  lessons  they 

*  were  intended  to  convey,  and  detects  in  them  only  the  leading 
^  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;^  which  perverts  the  Scripture  ^  so  as 
'  to  make  it  refer  to  Christ  and  his  salvation,  when  no  such  object 
'  appears   to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  inspired 

*  writer.* 

For  a  distinct  view  of  the  Author^s  sentiments  on  the  leading 
points  of  Evangelical  religion,  we -are  referred,  in  the  Preface,  to 
four  discourses,  entitled,  *^  An  Appeal  to  men  of  Wisdom  and 
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subjects,  Tvhether  doctriDal  or  practical,  which  oomes  home  to 
every  roan's  business  and  bosom.  Tbe  great  end  of  preaching 
is  constantly  kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Simeon,  and  his  object  is,  not 
to  entertain,  nor  merely  to  inform  his  bearers,  but  to  impress,  to 
convince,  to  persuade.  There  is  a  tone  of  feeling  and  a  spirit 
of  animation  pervading  tbe  whole  series  of  discourses,  which  we 
cannot  but  highly  appreciate.  His  appeals  to  the  conscience  are 
pointed  and  fervid,  and  well  deserve  tbe  imitation  of  all  who 
would  make  real  usefniness  to  the  souls  of  men  the  grand  object 
of  their  ministry. 

If  the  advantages  now  specified  may  accrue  to  all  classes  of 
those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  from  tbe  use  of  the 
volume  under  consideration,  they  have  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  younger  order  of  the  Clergy ;  and 
as  for  their  benefit  they  were  especially  designed,  it  is  by  their 
adaptation  to  this  end  that  the  merit  of  the  work  should  be 
estimated.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate 
very  highly  its  vahie,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  wish  of  the 
excellent  and  revered  Author  will  be  fully  gratified — *  that  thb 
^  labour  of  love  will  be  regarded  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
'  not  as  an  aot  of  presumption,  but  as  an  humble  and  afTectionale 
*  attempt  to  render  their  entrance  on  their  holy  and  honourable 
^  calling  more  easy,  and  their  prosecution  of  it  more  useful.* 

We  think  it  would  have  been  still  more  useful,  had  there  been 
afibrded  greater  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning 
of  difficult  texts,  by  the  aids  of  legitimate  and  judicious  criticism. 
Tiie  biblical  student  who  is  anxious  to  deteneine  the  true  and 
literal  import  of  passages  on  which  criticism  has  been  often  ex- 
pended, and  obscurities  still  remain,  will  not  receive  all  that 
assistance  in  tbe  elucidation  of  Scripture,  which  in  such  a  work, 
and  from  such  an  author,  he  might  perhaps  expect.  It  is  true 
that  the  discourses  are  Homileiical  and  therefore  not  Critical ; 
still,  as  they  are  intended  for  the  edification  of  ordinary  assem- 
blies, not  in  the  first  instance,  but  as  modified  and  amplified  by 
the  preacher  who  avails  himself  of  their  aid,  that  aid  would  have 
been  additionally  valuable,  had  it  more  frequently  presented  to 
him  the  result  of  critical  researches,  and  in  some  instances  de- 
tailed at  greater  length  the  process  of  inquiry  and  examination 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  Author  had  arrived  at  tbe  specified 
result.  Such  remarks,  if  not  incorporated  with  the  discourse, 
might  have  been,  with  rich  advantage,  introduced  in  tbe  form  of 
notes,  cither  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse. 

The  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  Mr.  Simeon  pro* 
ceeds,  in  explaining  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are,  in  general,  such 
as  we  cordially  approve.  We  concur  with  him  most  unreservedly 
in  the  views  expressed  in  his  Preface,  when  he  states^  that  be 
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*  is  DO  friend  to  systematizers  io  theology.*  ^  He  has  endeo^ 
<  voured  to  derive  from  the  Scriptures  alone  his  vie%ts  of  religion ; 

*  and  to  them  it  is  his  wish  to  adhere,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  ; 
'  never  wresting  any  portion  of  the  word  of  God  to  favour  a  par- 

*  ticular  opinion^  but  giving  to  every  part  of  it  that'  sense  which 

*  it  seems  to  him  to  have  been  designed  by  its  Great  Author  to  cour 

*  vey.'  — '  He  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  often,  or  avow  too 

*  distinctly,  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  to 
'  give  to  every  portion  of  the  word  of  God  its  full  and  proper 
^  force,  without  considering  one  moment  what  scheme  it  favours, 

*  or  whose  system  it  is  likely  to  advance.'  To  endeavour  care- 
fully to  ascertain,  and  boldly  and  honestly  to  avow,  unfettered  by 
system,  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of 
God,  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  minister  of  Christ :  at 
the  same  time,  if  that  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  we  firmly  believe,  after  due  investigation,  to  be 
the  system  of  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  highly  important  and  re- 
quisite to  explain  the  principles  on  which,  while  there  seems  to 
be  a  discordance,  there  is  really  a  consistency  and  a  harmony. 
We  admit  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  have  not  taken  pains  to 
exhibit  that  consistency  which  really  exists  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Simeon  seems  to  infer  from  the 
absence  of  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
the  preachtr  of  the  gospel  may  be  excused  from  undertaking  the 
task  of  reconciling  apparently  opposite  statements.  In  many  of 
his  discourses,  therefore,  he  discovers  less  solicitude  on  this  head 
than  we  could  have  wished  he  should  discover.  The  concise- 
ness of  expression  requisite  for  the  Book  of  Inspiration,  will  iiself 
account  for  the  absence  of  those  explanatory  and  cautionary 
statements  which,  in  a  discourse  whose  express  object  is  to  eluci- 
date Scripture,  sbotild  not  be  altogether  omitted. 

The  theological  sentiments  conveyed  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  volumes,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  decidedly  EvangelicaL 
The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  exhibited  in  their  practical  bear- 
ing, and  the  duties  of  Christianity  are  enforced  from  Evangelical 
principles.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Author  to  guard  against 
w  hat  lie  designates,  not  unaptly,  ^  an  Ultra- Evangelical  taste, 
^  which  overlooks  in  many  passages  the  practical  lessons  they 
^  were  intended  to  convey,  and  detects  in  them  only  the  leading 
^  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;'  which  perverts  the  Scripture  *  so  as 
^  to  make  it  refer  to  Christ  and  his  salvation,  when  no  such  object 
^  appears  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  inspired 
*  writer.' 

For  a  distinct  view  of  the  Author's  sentiments  on  the  leading 
points  of  Evangelical  religion,  we -are  referred,  in  the  Preface,  to 
four  discourses,  entitled,  ^^  An  Appeal  to  men  of  Wisdom  and 
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'  Candour,'^  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  That 
discourses  so  replete  with  Scriptural  truth,  and  pervaded  by  so 
OQUch  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  should  be  preached  before  such 
an  auditory,  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  rejoicino^  to  those  who  love 
the  Gospel,  and  whose  hearts'  desire  it  is,  that  in  our  seats  of 
learning,  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Bible  should  ever  receive 
the  homage  of  literature  and  science.  The  text  adopted  as  a 
kind  of  motto  for  these  Sermons,  is,  1  Cor.  x.  15.  ''  I  speak  as  to 
"  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say."  In  the  first  discourse, 
Mr.  Simeon  maintains, 

*  I.  That  the  Gospel  approves  itself  to  all  who  are  truly  wise : — 

<  Both  as  a  Revelation^  standing  on  a  basis  that  is  immoveable,  and 
as  a  Remedy i  exactly  suited  to  the  necessities  of  fallen  man. 

*  II.  That  it  is  tlie  duty  of  every  man  to  exerqise  his  judgment  in 
relation  to  it : — 

*  To  form  a  judgment  with  care— 

*  To  exercise  it  with  candour — and, 

*  To  implore  of  God  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influences  of 
bis  Spirit/ 

In  the  second  discourse,  Mr.  Simeon  ably  exhibits  the  cor^ 
niption^  of  human  nature,  and  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ment, to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  the  convictions  and  experience  of  his 
bearers. 

The  third  discourse  treats  on  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth. 
The  Preacher  commences  the  discussion  by  disclaiming  the  sen- 
timents imputed,  by  many,  to  those  who  maintain  the  essential 
difference  between  Baptism  and  Regeneration.  He  states  with 
clearness  and  energy  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  and  then  pro^ 
ceeds  to  point  out  what  it  is  in  the  views  of  his  opponents,  wliich 
he  disapproves.  In  one  passage,  he  has  the  following  expres- 
sion : 

^  If  by  the  term  regeneration  they  meant  an  introduction  into  a  new 
sinte^  in  whicli  the  baptized  persbns  have  a  right  and  title  to  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  we  should  have  no  controversy  with  them.' 

Seldom  are  any  expressions  of  Mr.  Simeon's  wanting  in  pers- 
picuity. In  this  instance,  howrvor,  we  find  it  difiicult  to  under- 
stand precisely  his  meaning.  If  his  words  were  (o  be  taken  in 
their  full  extent  of  meaning,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  controversy 
to  which  he  refers,  would  indeed  be  at  an  end,  but  it  would  he 
terminated  by  his  yielding  (he  main  point  in  dispute  to  his  oppo- 
nents. For,  if  it  be  granted  that  baptized  persons  are,  by  the  act 
of  baptism,  introduced  into  a  state  in  which  they  have  a  right 
and  titley  not  merely  to  the  external  privileges  of  Christianity, 
but  to  all  the  blessings  of  sahatiofiy  then  they  may  claim  those 
blessings  as  their  right ; — then  tliey  are,  in  reality,  the  heirs  of 
salvation ; — then  tlie  Catechism  is  correct  in  representing  chil- 

VoL.  XIV.  N.  S.  G 
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dren,  as,  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  made  '  members  of  Christ, 
^  cliUdren  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Anxious  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  Mr.  Simeon  understands  this 
lan^ua^e  of  (he  Catechism,  we  turned  to  his  discourses  on  the 
^  fiTceliency  of  the  Liturgy,^  and,  in  the  second  of  them,  found 
the  following  passage. 

*  There  are  two  things  to  be  noticed,  in  reference  to  this  subject ; 
the  temiy  Regeneration,  and  the  thing.  The  term  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  Scriptures :  in  one  place,  it  refers  to  baptism,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which,  however,  is  represented 
as  attendant  on  it :  and,  in  the  other  place,  it  has  a  totally  distinct 
meaning  unconnected  with  the  subject.  Now,  the  term  they  (the  Re- 
formers) use  as  the  Scripture  uses  it ;  and  the  thing  they  require  as 
strongly  as  any  person  can  require  it.  They  do  not  give  us  any  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  an  adult  person  can  be  saved,  without  experien- 
cing all  that  modern  Divines  have  included  in  the  term  Regeneration  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  do,  both  there,  and  throughout  the  whole  Li- 
turgy, insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  both  of  heart  and 
life.  Here,  then,  the  only  question  is,  not  whether  a  baptized  person 
can  be  saved  by  that  ordinance,  without  sanctification,  but  tohether 

Sod  does  alvoays  accompany  the  sign  xvith  the  thing  signified  f  Here  is 
irtainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion  :  but  it  cannot  be  positively 
decided  in  the  negative;  because  we  cannot  know,  or  even  judge,  re- 
specting it,  in  any  instance  whatever,  except  by  the  fruits  that  follow : 
and,  therefore,  in  all  fairness,  it  may  he  considered  only  as  a  doubtfid 
point.* 

That  it  is  a  doubtful  point  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  a 
child,  whether  the  child  is,  or  ever  will  be,  a  subject  of  regene- 
rating grace,  we  readily  acknowledge ;  but  this  acknowledgment 
proceeds  on  the  fact,  that  many  who  have  been  baptized,  haye 
never,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  given  evidence  of  regeneration, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given  continued  evidence  of  unre- 

f^encracy .  This  acknowledgment,  then,  with  this  admission  of  the 
act  on  which  it  is  founded,  amounts  to  a  decision^  in  the  nega- 
tioe  on  the  question  proposed  :  for,  if  some  have  been  baptised 
whose  lives  prove  that  they  are  not  regenerated,  then  it  is  certain 
that  God  does  not  always  accompany  the  sign  with  the  thing 
signified. 

While,  however,  an  attempt  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy,  may  have  occasioned, 
in  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Simeon,  a  degree  of  ambiguity, 
not  to  say  of  inaccuracy,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  in  the  dis- 
course before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  general  strain  of  his  whole  per- 
formance, the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration  are  exhibited 
with  equal  clearness  and  force.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
the  Preacher  introduces  a  very  striking  comparison  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  two  opposite  doctrines,  in  point  of  sobriety,  'in 
point  of  practical  efficacy,  and  in  reference  to  theur  final  issue. 
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Ttie  fourth  discourse  in  the  series,  is  devoted  to  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  the  nature  of  Justification  is 
explained,  Mr.  Simeon  inquires, 

*  I.  What  is  the  trpe  way  of  salvation  ?  and  examines  the  testimony 
of  the  moral  law,  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  Apostles ;  he  inquires  also,  what  was 
the  way  in  which  the  most  eminent  saints  of  old  were  justified,  and 
what  is  the  way  marked  out  in  the  authentic  records  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

*  II.  What  evidence  we  have  that  this  is  ihe  only  true  way  ? 

*  The  evidence  is  deduced  from  two  considerations  : — 

*  1. ,  This  alone  accords  with  the  character  given  of  the  true  gospel. 

*  Since  this  alone  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  cuts  ofi'all  occasion 
for  boasting,  and  secures  the  performance  of  good  works. 

*  2.  This  alone  is  suited  to  our  condition  as  fallen  sinners.' 

Under  this  head,  the  Preacher  judiciously  exposes  the  subter- 
fuges of  sinners,  and  then  concludes  with  an  animated,  faithful, 
and  affectionate  appeal  to  his  hearers. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  levi- 
tical  priesthood,  to  which  iVIr.  Simeon  devotes  a  considerable 
number  of  discourses,  there  is  displayed  much  judicious  discri-- 
minatiun,  blended  with  great  spiriuiality  of  mind,  and  a  happy 
facility  in  suggesting  considerations  with  a  view  to  the  purposes 
of  practical  improvement.  We  by  no  means  regard  Mr.  Simeon 
as  a  writer  a^ddicted  to  fanciful  interpretations  of  Scripture;  and 
yet,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  some  instances,  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  tlie  spiritual  import  of  Mosaic  rites, 
oversleps,  in  our  judgemenl,  the  limits  imposed  on  the  expositor  of 
Scripture,  by  just  canons  of  interpretation.  An  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  discourse  on  the  purification  of  the  leper,  founded 
on  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 9.     We  quote  the  following  remarks. 

^  Two  birds  were  to  be  taken  ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  killed  over  a 
vessel  of  spring  water ;  and  the  other,  dipped  in  the  bloody  water,  was 
to  be  let  loose.  Some  interpret  this  as  signifying,  that  Christ  should 
die  for  us,  and  that  the  sinner,  dipped,  as  it  were,  in  his  blood,  should 
be  liberated  from  sin  and  death,  and  be  enabled  to  soar  above  this  lower 
world,  both  in  heart  and  life.  But  we  apprehend  that  both  the  \)irds 
equally  designate  Christ.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  living  bird  was  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  that  which  was  killed,  this  intimated,  that  all  that 
Christ  should  do  for  us,  after  his  resurrection,  was  founded  upon  the 
atonement  which  he  had  oiFered ;  by  which  he  obtained  a  right  to 
justify  us,  and  to  send  us  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  save  us  with  an  ever- 
lasting salvation.  As  for  the  cedar-wood,  the  scarlet  wool,  and  the 
hyssop,  which  were  also  dipped  in  the  bloody  water,  and  used  in  sprink- 
ling the  leper,  we  forbear  to  specify  the  spiritual  import  of  each,  be* 
cause  it  must  rest  on  mere  conjecture,  and  will  not  prove  satisfactory 
afler  all.' 
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We  perfectly  concur  in  the  last  of  these  remarks,  and  feel  in- 
clined to  extend  its  reference  to  the  interpretation  by  which  it  is 
preceded.  Another  expositor,  if  equally  ingenious,  and  equally 
spiritual,  might  propose  another  interpretation  not  destitute  of 
probability.     Who,  then,  shall  decide  on  their  respective  claims  ? 

We  think  Mr.  Simeon  greatly  excels  in  many  of  his  discourses 
on  historical  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  noticed 
many  of  them  which  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  instructive, 
and  edifying.  Our  readers  may  regard  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  judicious  manner  in  which  many  important  and  diffi- 
cult passages  are  illustrated  and  improved.  The  discourse  is  the 
50th  in  the  series.  The  text  is  Exod.  vii.  3.  "  I  will  harden 
*'  Fiiaroah*s  heart."  We  present  to  our  readers  the  introduc- 
tion, which  is  appropriate,  and  the  plan,  which  is  judicious. 

'  As  there  are  in  the  works  of  creation  many  things  which  exceed- 
the  narrow  limits  of  human  understanding,  so  are  there  many  things 
incomprehensible  to  us,  both  in  the  works  of  providence  and  of  grace. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  that,  because  we  cannot  fully  comprehend 
these  mysteries,  we  should  never  fix  our  attention  at  all  upon  them : 
as  far  as  they  are  revealed,  the  consideration  of  them  is  highly  proper ; 
only,  where  we  are  so  liable  to  err,  our  steps  must  be  proportionably 
cautious,  and  our  inquiries  be  conducted  with  the  greater  humility. 
In  particular,  the  deepest  reverence  becomes  us  while  we  contemplate 
the  subject  before  us.  We  ought  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  indulge  a 
proud  and  captious  spirit  that  shall  banish  the  subject  altoeether,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  our  assertions  upon  it  with  a  bold,  unhal* 
lowed  confidence.  Deiiiirous  of  avoiding  either  extreme,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  and  vindicate  the  conduct  of  God,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  text : 

'  I.  To  explain  it — 

*  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  God  infused  any  evil  principle  into  th« 
heart  of  Pharoah  :  this  God  never  did,  nor  ever  will  do,  to  any  of  his 
creatures.     What  he  did,  may  be  comprehended  in  three  particulars. 

*  I .  He  left  Pharoah  to  the  influence  of  his  own  corruptions. 

'  2.  He  suffered  such  events  to  concur  as  should  give  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  those  corruptions. 

^  3.  He  gave  Satan  permission  to  exert  his  influence  over  him. 

*  When  once  we  have  learned  what  was  the  true  nature  of  God*8 
agency^  find  how  far  it  was  concerned  in  the  hardening  of  Pharoah  s 
htart,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss, 

*  II.  To  vindicate  it. 

<  We  must  never  forget  that  God's  ways  and  thoughts  are  infiDitcly 
ai)ove  ours ;  and  that  whether  we  approve  of  them  or  not,  **  he  will 
never  give  account  of  them  to  us  :'*  yet,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  discern  their  suitableness  to  the  divine 
(hviracter.  Of  the  dispensation,  then,  which  we  are  considering,  we 
may  say, 

'  1.  It  was  righteous,  as  it  respected  the  individual  himself. 

*  2.  It  was  mercj/ii/f  as  it  rcppected  the  universe  at  large. 
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*  It  has  Bhewn  us  the  extrc;nie  depravity  of  the  human  heart — our 
need  of  divine  grace — the  danger  of  fighting  against  God — and  the 
obligations  we  lie  under  to  God,  for  the  long-sufifering  he  has  already 
exercised  towards  us.' 

Under  each  of  the  particulars  specified,  there  is  more  or  less 
of  appropriate  illustration,  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  an  appli- 
calory  address. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  discourses,  interspersed  through-' 
out  these  volumes,  Mr.  Simeon  has  proved  himself  au  able  and 
zealous  advocate  for  ihe  eiforts  which  are  now  made  with  a 
view  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  As  many  of  these  dis- 
courses are  given  at  length,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  reflection,  we  will  present  to  our  readers  an  analysis 
of  one  of  them,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Author :  aiul  they 
may  regard  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  neatness,  perspicility,  and 
accuracy  of  arrangement  which  characterize  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

The  text  is  Rom.  xv.  26  and  27. ;  and  the  discourse  is  en- 
titled, *•  Christians  Debtors  to  the  Jews."  The  Preacher 
considers 

*  I.  Our  obligations  to  the  Jews — 

*  1.  To  the  Patriarchs — 

Abraham — for  the  covenant  of  grace — and  for  a  display  of  faith  — 
Isaac  and  Jacob^for  illustrating  a  life  of  faith. 
«  2.  To  the  Prophets — 

Moses-for  the  law  j^'  ^""'^^     .  ,  1  *  schoolmaster-^       , 

\2,  Ceremonial  J  a  rule — 

All  the  Prophets — for  a  chain  of  prophecy — 

«  3.  To  the  Apostles — 

For  so  full  an  account  of  Christ — 

For  their  zeal,  in  risking  life  for  us — 

For  their  example— of  highest  virtues— 

•  4.  To  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 

C  obtain  the  covenant  —but  ratified  it — 
He  did  not  <  foretell — ^but  accomplish — 
(^risk  life — but  laid  it  down— 

<  II.  The  return  we  should  make  them — 

<  1 .  Endeavour  to  secure  the  salvation  which  the  Jews  of  former 
ages  have  handed  down  to  us — 

It  would  requite  them  ill  to  neglect  it — 
And  would  greatly  aggravate  our  guilt — 
Our  duty  then  is, 

To  trust  in  Christ—  (  Patriarchs— 

To  follow  the  counsels  and  example  of  )  yopheis— 

*^  (  Apostles — 

'2.  Endeavour  to  make  the  Jews  of  this  and  fuiure  ages  partakers  of 

the  blessings  which  we  derived  from  their  fathers — 

*  Objection — We  owe  nothing  to  them — 
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'  Anstoer — We  do,  as  the  bereaved  children  of  our  blessed  bene- 
'  factor. 

*  Queiy — How  are  we  to  do  it  ? 

*  Answer — As  their  fathers  did  for  us ;   use  all  active  self-denying 

exertions — 

*  Objection — 'Tisun  vain — they  are  hardened. 
'  Answer — Whose  fault  is  that  ?    Ours — 

'  Objection — The  time  is  not  come — 

*  Answer — Who  is  authorized  to  say  so?     We    a(Hrm    that   it    is 

come. — 

*  1*  God  is  awakening  an  attention  to  the  world — in  bibles — mis- 

sions, &c. 

*  2.  He  has  stirred  up  attention  to  the  Jews — 

<  3.  He  has  excited  an  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  here  and  on  the 
Continent. — 

*  4.  He  has  given  success  already — 

Some  pious — and  studious,  preparing — 

Succe^  great,  considering  tne  efforts — 

ErgOf  it  is  come. 
But  if  it  Were  not  so,  our  duty  is  the  same — 
We  call  you,  then,  not  to  be  generous,  but  just — Pay  your  debts^- 
Think  what  arrears  are  due — 
Let  all  the  means  in  our  power  be  u6ed — 
But  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  give  up  our  ownselves  to  the  Lord; 

2  Cor.  viii.  5. — 
Then  may  we  hope  for  most  success,  when  we  can  say,  **  Come  and 
I  will  go  also."  Zech.  viii,  21.* 

The  general  outline  of  every  discourse  is  printed  in  a  larger 
type  than  the  subordinate  particulars  and  the  amplification,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  eye,  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  almost  at  a 
glance,  the  leading  divisions  of  the  sermon.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  discourses  which  occupy  the  eleven  volumes,  is  1221, 
making  the  average  length  of  the  sermons  somewhat  less  than 
five  p»gcs,  and  requiring  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read 
aloud.  They  are  thus  adapted  to  ihe  convenience  of  families,  and 
may  usefully  be  read  at  the  hour  of  family  devotion,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Author.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
plan  for  the  purposes  of  reference  ;  and  the  work  is  the  more 
valuable  because  a  great  variety  of  texts  are  selected  by  the 
Author,  which  are  not  very  frequently  chosen  as  the  basts  of 
.  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  illid  variety 
of  the  subjects  embraced,  and  of  the  wide  field  of  Scripture 
truth  over  which  the  reader  is  conducted,  ma^  be  formed  by  the 
most  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
volumes. 

Vol.  I.  contains  08  Discourses,  commencing  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  terminating  with  that  of  Leviticus.  Vol.  II. 
contains  discourses  from  number  09  to  220,  commencing  with 
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the  book  of  Numbers,  and  sending  with  the  Second  Book  of  Sa- 
muel. Vol.  III.—l  Kings  to  Job.— 221— 330.  Vol.  IV.  con- 
tains 109  Discourses  on  texts  selected  from  the  Psalms.  Vol. 
V.  Pro V.  to  Isaiah. — 441 — 546.  Vol.  VI.  completes  the  series 
on  the  Old  Testament,  making  the  whole  number  654.  The 
remaining  five  Volumes  are  occupied  with  discourses  founded  on 
the  New  Testament.     Vol.  VII.  Matth.io  Luke,  655—796. 

Vol.  VIII.  John  to  Acts,  797—901. 

Vol.  IX.  Rom.  to  Gal.  902—1015. 

Vol.  X.  Eph.  to  Heb.  1016—1135. 

Vol.  XI.  James  to  Rev,  1136—1221. 

The  whole  is  followed  by  very  ample  and  convenient  indexes ; 
including  not  only  an  index  to  the  texts,  but  also  one  to  the 
subjects. 

'  The  general  impression  which  this  extensive  and  valuable 
Work  has  produced  upon  our  minds,  is  decidedly  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  piety,  the  talents,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  Author. 
He  has  performed  a  task  of  Herculean  labour,  and  which  but 
few,  we  think,  besides  himself,  could  have  accomplished,  or  at 
least  could  have  accomplished  with  equal  judgement  and  success. 
Itistheresult  of  thous^ht,  reflection,  and  devotion,  exercised  on 
a  vast  variety  of  important  subjects,  by  a  mind  well  trained  and 
disciplined  for  the  employment.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  la- 
borious cultivation  and  unremitted  diligence  of  many  years.  Nor 
wilMMhelabour  bein  vain  in  the  Lord.^'  It  has  been  under- 
taken and  prosecuted,  we  are  well  persuaded,  with  a  pure  and 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth  and  vital 
Christianity  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  long  continue,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  to  a  degree  even  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  expectations  of  the  revered  Author. 

Art.  VII.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Milman.  New  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  167.  Price  8s.  6d.  London, 
1820. 

T  may  be  affirmed  without  a  solecism,  that  the  Stage  has 
been  the  ruin  of  the  Drama.  In  the  days  of  out  elder 
dramatists,  the  Stage  was  the'  nurse  of  Poetry,  but  the  nurse 
has  finished  by  overlaying  her  charge.  Our  modern  play- 
wrights are  any  thing  but  poets,  and  our  modern  poets  are  for 
the  most  part,  every  thing  but  dramatists.  We  have,  indeed, 
in  a  distinguished  female  writer,  one  brilliant  exception :  Miss 
Baillie's  tragedies,  though  often  all  the  worse  for  the  attempt  to 
adapt  them  to  representation,  contain  much  poetry  of  the  highest 
order.  There  are  also,  Coleridge's  "  Uemorse**  and  Neale's 
*^  Mustapha,"  productions  richly  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  our 
early  writei*s,  and  for  this  very  reason  not  likely  to  succeed  as 
acted  plays.    But  the  slight  construction  and  diffase  style  of 
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modern  poetry,  are  uncons^enial  with  the  severe  laws  of  dranoatic 
writing.  A  ready  rhymer  might  strike  off  two  or  three  dozen 
cantos  of  cantering  narrative  in  the  time  that  it  would  occupy  to 
frame  a  tolerable  tragedy  ;  and  series  after  series  of  tales,  might 
be  got  up  with  less  expense  of  patient  and  laborious  meditation. 
We  will  not  say  that  the  diflicuUies  of  dramatic  poetry  supply 
the  sole  reason  why  it  has  been  so  rarely  attempted.  Probably 
it  is  felt,  that  an  unacted  play  is  of  all  productions  the  least  at- 
tractive to  general  readers,  carrying  on  the  face  of  it  a  sort  of 
presumption  against  its  merits  ;  while  ev(>n  the  critic  is  too  apt 
to  judge  of  it  by  the  fallacious  and  injurious  test  of  theatric  |h*o- 
priety.  With  many  persons,  too,  dramatic  poetry  lies  under  a 
broad  stigma  arising  from  the  bad  company  it  has  so  long  kept, 
from  which  not  even  the  great  name  of  the  Author  of  Comus 
and  Sampson  Agonistcs  is  sufficient  to  redeem  it.  But  we  will 
confess,  that  we  have  long  wished  to  have  one  of  the  noblest 
species  of  literature  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which,  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  it  has  so  long  fallen.  Deprecating  as 
we  do  the  Stage  with  all  its  inseparable  abominations,  on  llie 
score  of  its  influence  upon  the  taste  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the 
people,  we  yet  regard  the  Drama  as  poetry  in  perhaps  its  naost 
perfect  form  ;  and  for  this  reason  are  anxious  that,  as  the  parties 
in  question,  the  Stage  and  Poetry,  have  been  so  long  virtually 
separated,  a  divorce  should  be  pronounced,  in  order  that  emch 
may  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  its  separate  state,  without  the 
courtiers  of  the  Dramatic  Muse  being  confounded  with  the 
apologists  for  the  Theatre. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  a  good  tragedy, — of  the  extent  of 
which  difficulty  few  |>ersons  who  have  not  made  the  trial  are 
competent  judges, — roust  nevertheless  be  admitted  to  constitute 
one  reason  that  the  thing  has  not  been  more  frequently  at- 
tempted by  writers  who  have  succeeded  in  almost  every  other 
kind  of  poetry.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  instance,  could,  if  he  chose  to  take  the  requisite  pains,  firame 
a  very  amusing  comedy  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  his  talents  are 
exactly  of  that  order  which  would  justify  his  venturing  on  the 
higher  walk  we  are  alluding  to.  Lord  Byron  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  under  the  title  of  Manfred; 
but  for  reasons  already  given  in  our  review  of  his  Lordsbip^s 
works,  we  are  still  left  to  question  his  being  able  to  exert  the 
plastic  powers  of  a  master  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Southey's  Ro- 
derick the  Goth  is  confessedly  a  grand  conception,  but  whether 
even  Mr.  Southcy  could  write  a  tragedy,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  would  affect 
to  rank  the  talents  of  Mr.  Milman  above  those  ot  the  poets  we 
have  referred  to ;  but  certainly,  to  haVe  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  difficult  and  rarely  trodden  walk  of  poetry,  implies  the  poi- 
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session  of  no  ordinary  ^liare  of  ability, — chiefly,  perhaps,  a 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot 
of  more  vis^orous  genius,  and  a  power  of  conception  much  su- 
perior to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  verse.  The 
present  poem  is  not  tne  first  dramatic  production  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  its  Author.  Mr.  Milman'a  ^'  Fazio," 
was  a  splendid  promise  of  future  excellence,  and,  as  a  play, 
quite  equal  to  those  which  we  have  enumerated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Although  very  far  from  a  faultless 
production,  it  contains  passages  of  the  ^08t  exquisite  pathos, 
and  makes  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  feelings.  This 
was  followed  by  a  narrative  poem  which  we  have  done  the 
Author  injustice  in  having  so  long  deferred  to  notice,  but  which 
has  not  been  in  general  considered  as  likely  to  gain  popularity. 
The  better  chosen  subject  of  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  not  lesH 
than  the  form  into  which  the  poem  is  cast,  will  recommend  it 
more  extensively  to  the  favourable  notice  it  so  well  deserves. 

The  subject  is  one  which  it  is  surprising  no  former  poet 
should  have  pre-occupied,  and  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  in 
strict  consistency  with  the  clerical  character  sustained  by  the 
present  Author,  to  make  the  chief  business  of  the  poem.  It  haa 
oeen,  he  says,  his  object,'  to. shew  the  full  completion  of  pro- 
*  phecy  in  this  great  event.' 

'  Nor  do  I  conceive,'  it  is  added,  *  that  the  public  mind  (should 
thb  poem  merit  attention)  can  be  directed  to  so  striking  and  so  in- 
contestible  an  evidence  of  the  Christian  faith  without  advantage. 
Those  whom  duty  might  not  induce  to  compare  the  long  narrative  of 
Josephus  with  the  Scriptural  prediction  of  the  **  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation," may  be  tempted  by  the  embellishments  of  poetic  language^ 
and  the  interest  of  a  dramatic  fable.' 

It  is  well  to  have  a  noble  object  in  view  in  the  lighter  exertions 
of  one's  faculties :  it  is  well  that  all  our  pursuits  should  bear 
the  stachp  of  one  simple  purpose  that  shall  redeem  even  the  most 
trivial  from  insignificance.  It  is  this  which  sanctifies  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poet ;  this  has  encircled  with  a  halo  of  moral 
grandeur  the  laureated  brow  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  high  moral  aim,  or,  in  some. cases,  the 
flagrant  prostitution  of  transcendent  talent  to  an  infernal  aim, 
has  reflected  contempt  or  degradation  on  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  oUr  literature.  Mr.  Milman  is  apparently  aware  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  which  a  clergyman  more  pecuUarly  lies 
under  witb  respect  to  the  employment  of  his  leiimre;  aad  as- 
suredly, his  own  leisure  has  been  in  this  instance  as  honourably 
as  it  has  been  elegantly  employed.  The  drama  before  us,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  premise,  was  neither  written  with  a  view  to 
public  representation,  *  nor  can  be  adapted  to  it  without  being 
'entirely   remodelled  and  rewritten.'     We  have,  indeed,  bad  a 
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recent  instance  of  a  clergyman  writing  expressly  for  the  theatre; 
in  \Yhieh  case,  all  that  we  can  say  is^  that  we  should  probably 
see  reason  to  prefer  his  plays  to  his  sermons  ;  but  from  the  dis- 
graceful incongruity  of  such  conduct,  Mr.  IMilroan  stands  most 
perfectly  clear.  There  is  nothing  in  his  poem  which  in  the 
least  mihtates  against  his  being  a  sound  divine  or  an  exemplary 
parish  minister:  we  hope  that  he  will  prove  himself  both. 

This  poem  is  not  divided  into  Acts,  but  is  supposed  to  com- 
prise a  period  of  about  thirty-six  hours,  into  which  space  are 
compressed,  by  an  allowable  exercise  of  the  poetical  license, 
events  which  occupied  a  much  longer  interval.  The  characters 
consist  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and  his  council  of  chiefs ;  Simoo, 
the  Assassin,  and  John,  the  Tyrant,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
hostile  factions  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  Eleazar,  the  Zea- 
lot ;  Amariah,  Son  of  John ;  Abiram,  a  false  Prophet ;  Javao, 
a  Christian,  by  birth  a  Jew ;  Miriam  and  Salone,  dau^ters  d 
Simon ;  and  a  few  subordinate  personages.  It  opens  with  a 
conference  between  Titus  and  his  attendants,  in  which  the  order 
is  given  for  completing  that  very  night  the  circuit  of  the  wail| 
by  which  the  besieged  were  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  escape. 
The  scene  is  then  changed  to  the  Fountain  of  Siloe,  where 
Miriam,  the  heroic  Christian  daughter  of  Simon,  is  expectiiig^ 
at  the  appointed  hour,  her  lover  with  the  secret  supplies  by 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  famine,  she  ministen 
nourishment  to  her  father.  Javan  urges  her  to  flee :  she 
answers,  *  My  father  !' 

'  Jacan,  *  Miriam!  is  not  thy  father 

(Oh,  that  such  flowers  should  bloom  on  such  a  stock  I) 
The  curse  of  Israel  ?  even  his  common  name 
Simon  the  Assassin !  of  the  bloody  men 
That  hold  their  iron  sway  within  yon  city. 
The  bloodiest. 

*  Miriam,  Oh  cease  1  I  pray  thee  cease ! 

Javan  !  I  know  that  all  men  hate  my  father ; 
Javan  !  I  fear  that  ail  should  hate  my  father ; 
And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  daughter's  love, 
Her  dutiful,  her  deep«  her  fervent  love. 
Make  up  to  his  forlorn  and  desolate  heart 
The  forfeited  affections  of  his  kind. 
Is't  not  so  written  in  our  law  ?  And  He 
We  worship,  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law. 
Then  let  men  rain  their  curses,  let  the  storm 
Of  human  hate  beat  on  his  rugged  trunk, 
I  will  cling  to  him,  starve,  die,  bear  the  scoifs 
Of  men  upon  my  scattered  bones,  with  him.* 

'  Jaw  Oh,  Miriam!  what  a  fatal  art  hast  thou 
Of  winding  thought,  word,  act,  to  thy  sole  purpose; 
The  enamouring  one  even  now  too  much  enamoured ! 
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I  roust  admire  thee  more  for  so  denying 
Than  I  had  dared  if  thou  hadst  fondly  granted. 
Thou  dost  devote  thyself  to  utter^t  peril. 
And  me  to  deepest  anguish  ;  yet  even  now 
Thou  art  lovelier  to  me  in  thy  cold  severity , 
Flying  me,  leaving  me  without  a  joy, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth,  without  thyself; 
Thou  art  lovelier  now  than  if  thy  yielding  soul 
Had  smiled  on  me  a  passionate  consent. 
Go !  for  I  see  thy  parting  homeward  look. 
Go  in  thy  beauty !  like  a  setting  star. 
The  fast  in  all  the  thick  and  moonless  heavens. 
O'er  the  lone  traveller  in  the  trackless  desert. 
Go !  if  this  dark  and  miserable  earth 
Do  jealously  refuse  us  place  for  meeting, 
There  is  a  heaven  for  those  who  trust  in  Christ. 
Farewell !— ' 

The  interview  between  the  two  sisters  which  follows,  serves 
bring  out  the  character  of  Salone,  in  which  the  infatuated 
1  and  enthusiasm  of  Simon  are  finely  tempered  by  the  softer 
its  of  womanly  feeling.  She  has  long  suspected  her  sister  of 
>stacy,  and  threatens  her  with  proclaiming  it,  but  relents  from 

influence  of  affection.  Simon  enters,  and  describes  to  his 
ightersy  very  unnecessarily,  and  not  very  naturally,  an  act  of 
ocious  cruelty  of  which  he  had  just  been  guilty  in  snatching 
ay  some  food  from  the  famishing  children  of  a  miserable 
ther.     When  Miriam  is  left  alone,  she  vents  her  feelings  in 

following  beautiful  Hymn. 

*  Oh  Thou !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  stone. 
And  make  the  desert  of  the  cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soil  and  gentle  thoughts  ! 
Ah  I  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou  wilt  visit 
The  darkness  of  my  father's  soul  ?  Thou  knowest 
In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 
Passion  and  stubborn  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 
Hold  th'  heart  of  man.    Thou  knowest,  Merciful ! 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  dost  ever  turn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature. 

*  For  thou  wert  born  of  woman  !  thou  didst  come. 
Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 

And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 

Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 
Not  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child,  - 
Thy  mother  undefiied. 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

Hi 
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*  The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  fires  on  high : 

A  single  silent  star 

Came  wandering  from  a&r» 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 

The  Eastern  Sages  leading  on 
As  at  a  kingly  throne. 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Before  thy  infant  feet. 

<  The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hushM  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 

From  all  the  cherub  choirs^ 

And  seraph's  burning  lyres, 
Pour*d  thro'  tne  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  aleng. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began. 

Of  an  the  race  of  man 
By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 

The  soft  Hosanna's  tone* 

*  And  when  ihou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
Nor  visible  Angels  raourn'd  with  drooping  plumes : 

Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 
With  all  thine  own  redeemed  outbursting  from  their  tombs* 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth, 
The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  raradise  with  thee. 

'  Nor  o'er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake ; 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  thai  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done  ; 

A  few  dun  hours  of  day 

Tlie  world  in  darkness  lay ; 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  dondlcit*  aim : 

While  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb, 
Consenting  to  thy  ooom  ; 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 
Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

*  And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  Devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand. 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murtherons  crew ; 

But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet. 
And  boar  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  foir. 
Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies, 
Thy  human  form  dissolved  on  hjgh 
In  its  own  radiancy.* 
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The  next  scene  U  the  bouse  of  Simon  at  iUy-^bi^fJc.  SmoQ 
ftlone  is  discourm^  with  hiaaself  qd  the  my«teriw3  del«y  of  4|p0 
superaatural  iateiftosiiion  which  he  still  expedp  for  <he  dUU- 
verance  of  the  besieged  city,  when  he  is  joined  by  John,  Ele«zi|r/ 
the  High  Priest,  and  AiDariah.  A  ^i^ent  aUercaUop  tailM^ 
place  between  the  ? ival  chiefs,  which  is  i^Hayed  by  ^tbe  mediflAiQQ 
of  the  High  Priest,  just  as '  tfie  Gentile  horn'  demands  a  tparley. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  Walls  ef  tfae  Cit^.  The  pm»&o  o^Rucf 
of  Titus  are  for  &e  Ust  time  soornfully  rq|ected  by  the  iqfiLtufMtQct 
Jews ;  and  a  jayelin  from  the  hand  of  Amaciah,  aim^d  ftt  JEps^phy 
is  giyen  as  tbeir  reply  to  the  Jew's  address  to  his  coimtrymen* 
From  the  conveieation  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  eiisuiiig  ^cenc^, 
we  gather  that  the  attack  bas  re-commenc^d,  and  tbut  the  be^ 
siegers  hare  made  a  sortie.  In  the  eveniiig,  the  assemUe4 
chieis,  discomfited,  and  enraged  at  what  they  deeip  the  c^w-* 
avdioe  of  their  troops,  vent  in  muttiai  reproaches  .the  bitternegfi 
of  their  feelings.  Simon  rehearses  the  crimes  of  the  licentioiui 
Sadducee,  whom  he  deaounces  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  th^r  ca- 
lamities. John's  reply  to  the  ^  lying  and  injurious  Pharisee,'  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  infidel  bravado. 

'  Oh !  impotent  and  miserable  arguer ! 
Will  he  tnat  values  not  the  stake  as  boldly 
Confront  the  peril  as  the  man  that  feels 
His  all  upon  tne  hazard  ?    Men  of  Galilee, 
The  cup  of  life  hath  sparkled  to  our  lips, 
And  we  have  drained  its  tide  of  love  and  joy. 
Till  our  veins  almost  burst  with  overwrought  rapture. 
And  well  we  know,  that  generous^  cup,  once  di^h'd> 
Shall  never  mantle  more  to  the  cold  lips 
Of  the  earth-bound  dead.    And  Ihererore  do  w^  %ht 
For  life  as  for  a  mistress,  that  being  lest. 
Is  lost  for  ever.    To  be  what  we  are. 
Is  all  we  hope  or  pray  for ;  think  ye,  tkeo. 
That  we  shall  tamely  yield  the  contest  up* 
And  calmly  acquiesce  in  our  extinction  r 
We  know  that  taere  stands  yawning  at  our  feet 
The  gulf,  where  dark  Annihilatioa  dwells 
With  Solitude,  her  sister ;  and  we  fix 
Our  stedfast  footing  on  the  perilous  veoee. 
And  grapple  to  the  last  wkh  the  fierce  toe 
That  seeks  to  plunge  us  down ;  and  where's  the  iitiwngth 
.  That  can  subdue  despair  ?— For  the  other  charge. 
We  look  not,  Simon,  to  the  sky,  nor  pray 
For  sightless  and  impalpable  messengers 
To  spare  us  the  proud  peril  of  the  war. 
Ourselves  are  our  own  Angels !  we  implore  jnot 
Or  supernatural  or  spiritual  aid ; 
We  have  our  own  good  arms,  that  God  hath  given  us. 
And  valiant  hearts  to  wield  those  mighty  airms^' 
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Their  strife  is  again  suspended  by  the  voice  of  the  High 
Priest,  who  announces  that  on  that  very  morning  he  had  OTcr-- 
heard  with  horror  a  prayer  pronounced  in  the  sanctuary  to  the 
Crucified  Man  of  Nazareth,  and  demands  the  unknown  victim. 
Salone  is  on  the  point  of  betraying  her  sister,  when  Abiram,  the 
false  prophet,  breaks  in,  and  announces  it  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven, 
that,  in  order  to  terminate  all  civil  discord,  Amariah,  the  son  of 
John,  should  immediately  marry  Salone,  the  daughter  of  the 
Pharisee.     The  chiefs  bow  to  the  decision.     Mr.  Milman  jus- 
tifies the  introduction  of  this  incident  at  such  a  crisis,  by  the 
Divine  declaration,  that  up  to  the  very  last  day  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  there  should  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  more  diflScult  to  reconcile  one's  mind  to  the 
probability  of  a  marriage  being  consummated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, than  to  believe  many  of  the  recorded  instances  of 
the  marvellous  infatuation  exhibited  by  these  devoted  heirs  of  an 
invoked,  inefiable  vengeance.     The  poetical  use  which  is  made 
of  it  in  the  sequel,  will  at  all  events  excuse  to  the  reader  its  in- 
troduction.    The  speech  of  John  on  the  occasion  is  meant  to  be 
characteristic,  but  it  is  rather  too  violently  so,  considering  that 
it  was  uttered  in  the  very  face  of  Famine.     Simon's  exhibits  all 
the  credulity  of  fanaticism. 

*  John,    Now  if  there  be  enough  of  generous  food, 
A  cup  of  wine  in  all  the  wasted  city, 

We'll  have  a  jocund  revel. 

*  Simon.  Prophet  Abiram, 
I  have  a  question  for  thy  secret  ear. 

Thou  man»  whose  eyes  are  purged  from  earthly  film, 
Seest  thoii  no  further  down  the  tide  of  time  ? 
Beyond  this  bridal,  nothing  ? — Answer  roe ! 
For  it  should  seem  this  designated  union 
Of  two  so  uoble,  this  conspiring  blood 
Of  Israel's  chiefs,  portends  some  glorious  fruit 
To  ripen  in  the  deep  futurity. 
'  Abir.     Simon,  what  meanest  thou  ? 

*  Sim.  The  Hope  of  Israel ! 
Shall  it  not  dawn  from  darkness  ?     Oh !  begot 

In  Judah's  hour  of  peril,  and  conceived 

In  her  extreme  of  agony,  what  birth 

So  meet  and  fitting  for  the  great  Discomfiter  ? 

*  Abir.     A  light  falls  on  me. 

*  Sim.    Prophet !  what  shall  dye 

The  robe  of  purple  with  so  bright  a  grain 
As  Roman  blood  ?     Before  our  gates  are  met 
The  lords  of  empire,  and  our  walls  may  laugh 
Their  siege  to  scorn>  even  till  the  Branch  be  grown 
That's  not  yet  planted — Yea,  the  wrested  sceptre 
Of  earth,  the  sole  dominion — Back,  Abiram, 
To  thy  prophetic  cave—kneel,  fast,  pray,  weep ; 
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And  thou  shalt  bless  us  .with  far  nobler  tidingSy 
And  we  will  kiss  thy  feet,  thou  Harbinger 
Of  Judah's  glory. — Now  lead  on  the  Bridal.' 

Another  interview   takes  place  between  Miriam  and  Javan, 
and  the  dialogue  is  relieved   by  some  stanzas  in   which  Javan 
apostrophizes  the  guilty  city.     The  scene  then  changes  to  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  at  night.    Jews  are  represented  as  meeting 
in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  supernatural  prodigies  which 
they  severally  describe  as  having  occurred.     In  the  midst  of 
these  fearful  relations,  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah  and  Salone 
is  heard  at  a  distance,  the  chorus  of  which  is  introduced  at  in- 
tervals, while  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Hananiab,  denouncing  woe 
on  the  fated  city,  heightens  the  terribiie  contrast.     Here  again,  a 
highly  poetical  elYeci  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  palpable  but 
allowable  deviation  from   strict  probability.    All  at  length  is 
hushed  in  sleep  ;  Miriam  alone  wakes  to  weep  over  the  city  that 
is  to  know  no  tomorrow,  and  her  soliloquy,  which  is  interrupted 
by  the  shouts  of  the  Roman   army  at  their  onset,  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  ensuing  scene,  in  which  a  chorus  of  Jews  with  Si- 
mon himself,  are  seen  rushing  to  the  Temple,  resolved  to  save  jt 
or  perish  within  its  hallowed  precincts.     Again  Miriam  is  intro- 
duced, holding  conversation  with  an  old  man  who  has  overheard 
her  name  the  Crucified  One  :  conscience-stricken,  the  hoary  in- 
fidel owns  his  reluctant  belief  In  the  Christ  as  now  appearing 
girt  with  vengeance,  but  dies  in  obstinate  impenitence.     There  is 
a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  propriety  in  this  incident.     She  then 
meets  with  her  sister,  Salone,  who  has  received  her  death-wound 
from  her  husband,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.     Her  delirious  upbraidings  of  the  Christian  Miriam, 
to  whose  envy  she  madly  attributes  her  being  robbed  of  Amariah, 
are  very  natural  and  aflfecting.     Salone  expires,  and  Miriam  is 
.borne  otf  by  a  soldier.     Simon  then  appears  before  thq  front  of 
the  Temple,  still  incredulous  of  its  fate,  and  insanely  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  a  miraculous  deliverance  is  at  hand ;  and  when 
bound  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  command  of  Titus,  he  an- 
swers their  taunts,  on  their  telling  him  to  burst  his  fetters,  with 

*  Fool,  'tis  not  yet  the  hour.* 

At  length,  the  shrieks  of  those  who  perish  in  the  flames  that 
are  destroying  the  Temple,  leave  him  no  longer  scope  for  doubt- 
ing ;  and  as  he  is  led  off,  he  exclaims : 

*  A  moment,  Romans. 
Is't  then  thy  will,  Almighty  Lord  of  Israel, 
That  this  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  ? 
Is't  then  thy  will,  that  I,  th^  chosen  Captain, 
Put  on  the  raiment  of  captivity  ? 
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By  Abraham,  our  father !  bj  the  Twelve, 
The  Patriarch  sons  of  Jacob  !  by  the  Law, 
In  thunder  spoken !  by  the  untouched  Ark  ! 
By  David  and  the  Anointed  race  of  Kings! 
By  great  Elias,  and  the  gifled  Prophets ! 
I  here  demand  a  sign. 

'Tis  there— I  see  it 
The  fire  that  rends  the  Veil ! 

We  are  then  of  thee 
Abandon'd — not  abandon*d  of  ourselves. 
Heap  woes  upon  us,  scatter  us  abroad, 
Earth's  scorn  and  hissing ;  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loathsome  proverb ;  spurn'd  by  every  foot^ 
And  curs'd  by  every  tongue;  our  heritage 
And  birthright  bondage  ;  and  oar  very  brows 
Bearing,  like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  hate : 
Israel  will  still  be  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Her  fallen  temple,  her  departed  glory  ; 
And,  wrapt  in  conscious  righteousness,  defy 
Earth's  utmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  scorn.* 

With  this  speech  the  drama  ought  perhaps  to  have  closed,  but 
r  the  Hymn  which  is  assigned  to  Ja^an,  who  re-appears  with 
iriam  in  the  concluding  scene.  He,  it  seems,  was  the  soldier 
10  bore  her  off;  and  he  has  now  brought  her  to  the  Fountain 

Siloe,  where  he  discovers  himself.  From  that  endeared  spot, 
ey  witness  the  conflagration  of  the  Temple  ;  and  a  transition  is 

r  naturally  made  to  the  destruction  of  the  more  glorious  Tem- 
s  of  the  Universe. 

*  Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  Earth !  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee, 

Tliat  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign  : 

When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan, 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  vrealth  and  pomp  away : 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  bu^  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  aodf  the  seUer  still  shall  meet. 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Woe ; 
Till  Earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  Heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  furnace  heat. 

The  hundred-gated  Cities  then. 

The  Towers  and  Temples,  nam'd  of  men 
Etemalf  and  the  Thrones  of  Kings  ; 

The  gilded  Summer  Palaces, 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  case 
Where  still  the  Bird  of  Pleasure  sings ; 
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A8k]»  die  dtalmy  of  them  ? 

Go  gaie  on  iiUen  JerusfUem. 
Yea.  migfatiet  naaaee  ai;e  id  the  fatid  roUJ; 

'GaiDsl;  earth  and  heaven  God*8  standard  is  unfurl 'd. 
The  skies  are  shrivell'dlike  a  burning  scrolly 

And  the  v^t  pommon  doom  ensepulchres  the  world. 

'  Oh !  who  ahalV  then  survive  \ 

OK!  wha  shall  stand  and  live  ?. 
When  all  tlu^t  hath  been,  is  dq  xnor^ : 
,  When  for  the  round  earth  hiing  in  air. 

With  all  its  constenatioos  fair 
In  the  sibr's  asure  canopy  ;     ' 

When  for  the  breathing  Earth,  and  sparkling  Sea» 

Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving^  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark, 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  wiAout  an  Ark. 

'  Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 
On  thy  eternal -fiery'Wheeled  thrpne. 
That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  pejrished  sun  nor  moon : 
When  thou  art  there  m  thy  presiding  state, 
Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom : 
When  from  the.  sea«depths,  from  earth's  darkest  wombi 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 
And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 

Like  forest  leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire : 
J^aithful  and  True !-  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own ! 
The  Saints  shall  dwell  within  th*  unharmingBre, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  palm. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain  sins, 
^  So  shall  the  Church,  thy  .bright  and  mystic  Bdde^ 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs. 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  tfiy  mercy  shmes. 
We  haU,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam, 
.    Almighty  to  avenge,  Almightiest  to  redeem.' 

'  Abundant  nonsense  has  been  uttered^  in  echo  of  Dr.  John* 
son^s  superficial  condemnation  of  devotional  poetry  :  as  if  the 
highest  topics  were  not  the  best  adapted  to  the  bi^est  style  of 
language;  as  if,  too,  the  language  which  the  Divme  Spurit  has 
condescended  to  employ  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Yolama 
of  Inspiration,  was  not  the  language  of  poetry !  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  subject,  that  excellence  in  lyrical  productions  of  a 
sacred  character  has  been  so  rarely  attaiped.  Mr.  Milmau*8 
talents  are,  assuredly,  of  no  inferior  order,  but  they  appear  to 
the  greatest  advantage  when  employed  on  these  sublimest  of  all 
themes. 

The  dramatic  merit  of  the  poem  is  very  considerable.  The 
character  of  Simon  is  strongly  conceiTed,  sad  aUy  developed. 
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and  on  him  the  eye  rests  as  tlie  centre  figure  of  the  grelipe.  The 
Author,  we  suspect,  flesjgn.ed  that  Miriam  should  engross  the 
chief  places  in  the  reader's  interest  as  the  heroine  of  the  tale; 
but  that  of  her  father  stands  out  in  the  bpldest  relief,  and  we 
think  that,  liad  |^  b^ep  made  still  more  prominent,  had  a  larger 
portion  of  the  drama  been  assigned  to  nim  as  the  chief  bistocio 
personage,  it  would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  our  Author':! 
judgement.  Miss  Baillie  would,  we  make  no  doubt,  have 
succeeded  by  this  means  in  considerably beighteningthe dra* 
roatic  effect  of  the  poem,  while  its  tragic  intefeat  lyuglyt  very  ad- 
vantageously have  oeen  de^p^ned  by  bringmg  more  distinctly  be- 
fore tiie  refider,  fh^  horrors  of  the  siege,  $ut  Mr.  Milmaii  has 
apparently  aimed  at .  exciting  in  the  mind  emotion^  of  a  naotrQ 
tranc|uilly  pensiye,  and  perhaps  mpre  eleTate<i  ctuMTi^cter ;  con- 
suhiikg  in  this  choice,  not  mora  his  taste  than  the  oompetent 
range  of  his  vwn  peculiar  powers.  Of  those  powers,  it  is  un« 
)u*cc«hary  to  add,  w^  think  very  highly ;  and  we  baye  no  doubt 
that  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  the  poem  now  under  con- 
sideration, will  lead  our  readers  adequately  to  appreciate  them. 


Art.  VllL  Exfiotiaiion  to  an  Earh/  AUendance  upor^f  and  Becoming 
Behaviour  in^  Religious  Auemblies.  By  J.  Renals,  Aiithor'*of  the 
^  Sick  Man's  Assistant/'  Svo.  pp.  28.  Price  Is.  Kettering,  1819i 

nPHIai  is  %  very  hpmely  and  familiar^  but  efceedinglx  welU 
-*-  meant  pastoral  ei^hprtation,  on  a  subgeot  which  reqtiirss 
plainness  of  speech,  and  which  is  but  too  often  overlooked*  T\i 
points  recommended  to  tlie  reader  as  the  matter  of  self  imiuiry^ 
arc-  attending  public  worship  in  good  time ;  entering  the  houaif 
of  God  with  sei^iousness,  and  as  silently  as  possible ;  prope^ooa* 
duct  during  tlie  time' of  prayer ;  taking  heed  how  we  bear;  and 
becoming  deportment  at  the  close  of  worship.  We  shQuMi 
ima:;ine  that  tKis  address,  if  printed  in  a  cheaper  form,.  vigb| 
b»:  circulated  with  adyaptage  among  many  Disseotiiig  cCftgra^ 
Rations  in  the  country.  " ' 
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ArL  IX.  VilkM  Senmrnst  or  Short  and  Plalh  biKourses,  for  dfo 
Use  of  FamiTies.  Scbooto,  and  Rdicious  Societies.  By  Georg« 
Burdcr.  Vol.  VIII.  coDtaining  Ten  Sermons ;  to  which  are  added» 
One  Hunclred  CollecU,  or  Short  Plrateri,  adapted  to  the  whole  Set- 
of  Discourses;  with  some  General  myfetsfor  Families,  Schools, 
Sec.    I2mo.  pp.  192.    London.    1820. 

^IIIS  voluine  is  designed  to  cottiplete  the  torie^  of  kigMjf 

-"-  acoeptable  and  useful  tillage  sermons  for  which  the  piiblio 

are  indebted  to  the  Tenerable  Author.    It  contains  Sermons  Ol 


to  100,  which  arc  on  the  fdlowing  subjects :  '  The  Happy  Be- 
'  lieVer ;'  Luke  i.  45.    <  The  Doctrine  of  Providence  practicalljr 


Judges 

*  ney  :*  Plumberf  z.  SO.  *  The  Water  and  the  ISlood :'  I  John 
y.  6.  <  Jesus  Chnst,  the  object  of  Faith,  of  Lote,  and  of  Joy  ;* 
X  Peter  i.  d.  '  Sun  odious  to  God :'  Jerero.  xliv.  4.  *  God  in- 
I  comprehensible  :^  Job  xL  7.  '  The  Great  Harvest :'  Matt. 
iiiL  30. — Of  the  general  style  and  merit  of  these  sermonf,  it  itf 
auperSuous  for  us  to  jironouoce  any  opinion,  after  they  have  ao 
extensively  recommended  themselves,  both  to  clergymen  within 
the  Establishment,  and  lay- teachers  not  of  the  Established 
Cliuroh,  as  some  of  the  very  best  adapted  in  all  respects,  but 
especially  in  point  of  plainness,  to  tb^  minds  ot  a  village 
preacher's  audience.  Thei^  fitness  for  Ibis  purpose  is  n6t^  ai 
matter  for  critical  decision :  it  can  be  ascertained  onlv  upon  trial 
by  the  reader.  And  no  one  who  has  hot  made  the  trml,  caii^  we 
will  venture  to  aay,  be  aware  of  the  extifem^  diflSiculty  of  accom« 
modating  the  phraseology  of  religibus  addresses  to  the  feelings 
end  capacities  of  the  lower  classes^,  so  that  it  shall  lay  hold  of 
their  attention,  or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  woiild  say,  eRect  a  convey- 
ance of  the  truth  into  their  minds.  Admirably  simple  as  tliese 
discourses  are,  and  free,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  theological 
technicalities  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  heard  from  Dissent- 
ing pulpits,  but  to  which  we  should  jd ways  prefer  a  flight  in  the 
original  Greek,  as  equally  conducive  to  edification, — still,  even 
in  reading  many  passages  of  these  aloud^  there  will  occur  ex- 
pressions which,  ill  addressing  maby  cons^regations,  the  reader 
will  feel  it  adviseable  to  simplify,  ih  order  to  bring  down  the 
idea  to  the  comprehension  of  diildren  and  servants.  To  be 
simple  and  intelligible  is  the  first  thing:  it. is  not^  however* 
every  thing.  Some  preachers  have  been  for  rejecting  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  theip  sermons,  because,  as 
t^ey  imagine,  those  subjects  clo  not  comport  with  the  requisite 
plainness  of  practical  preaching.  We  need  not  inform  our 
readers,  that  thb  cold,  negative  simplicity,  with  its  inseparable 
qualities,  baldness  of  style,  and  flatness  of  manner,  is  not  the  sim- 
plicity wbiob  tliese  Sermons  display.    Tbey  are  richly  imbtied 
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Tvith  doctrinal  truth  as  connected  tvKh  the  if  ants  and  feelings  of 
the  heart,  or  wliat  is  termed  experience ;  while  there  is  so  much 
judgement  displayed  in  the  exhioition  of  Scripture  doctrines,  that 
numbers  of  clerical  functionaries  who  shudder  at  Calvinism, 
have,  we  believe,  availe<l  themselves  of  the  Author's  neat  and 
portable  volumes  for  their  Sunday's  duty,  with  entire  satisfactioD^ 
And,  as  Sermons,  they  are  also  intereMting.  This  is  a  ereat 
inatter,  especially  in  addresses  which  are  to  be  read  under  bTI  the 
disadvantaj^es  attendant  u])on  reading  the  composition  of 
another;  disadvantages  which  constitute  the  material  difference 
lietwcen  speaking  and  reading  a  speech, — preaching  and  reading 
a  sermon.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  termed  pur  excellence  preaching,  preaching  ffithoat 
notes,  which  is  vtrry  fur  from  interesting:  it  is  ortbodoi, 
academical,  logical,  but  dry ;  or  it  is  dry  and  vanid;  withoat 
being  either  logical,  academical,  or  characteristically  oHbodoz. 
Robert  Robinson  used  to  say,  that  the  old  women  of  bis  con- 
gregation taught  him  how  to  preach,  by  the  questions  they 
would  put  to  him  in  their  cottages.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
cottage,  rather  than  in  tlie  academy,  that  the  art  of  preaching 
is  to  be  studied.  Not  that  an  uneducated  man  is  likely  to  be  oa 
tliat  account  the  more  simple  or  the  more  interesting  preacher. 
So  far  from  it,  that  the  best  educated  are  often,  in  tbeirstyle  of 
address,  the  most  plain,  the  most  intelligible.  There  is  a  dig*' 
nified  familiarity  of  manner  which  marks  the  well-bred  mind. 
But  although  the  materials  of  public  teacbin?  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  study,  the  best  mode  of  efficiently  conveying 
instruction,  is  to  be  learned  only  by  intercourse  with  those  wbooi 
we  wish  to  benefit.  If  we  had  more  exemplary  pastors,  we 
should  have  more  oflicient  preachers. 

Rut  we  are  inj^ensibly  straying  into  discussions  foreign  from 
our  present  purpose.     We  have  only  lo  add,  with  regard  to  the 
Collects  which  form  about  a  third  of  the  present  volume,  that 
thev  may  be  s(>rviceable  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  It 
seems  always  desirable  to  advert,  in  the  concluding  prayer, to  the 
subject  and  Ieu<ling  ideas  o\'  the  preceding  discourse  ;  and  we' 
recommend  their  adoption  to   those  persons  whose  long  con- 
timioil  habits  of  adhering  to  a  form   of  prayer,  renders  such 
asi«is(unee  indispensable.     I3iit  ilie  term  Collect,  which  seems  to 
jiuint  out  for  what  class  ttiey  are  primarily  designed,  may  per- 
haps  suggest  a  disa(lvaiita:;:<'<M(s   rt>ni])arison.      Praying  and 
\>riting  prayeis,  are  piocess:x»  ot  (liou«xlst  still  more  dissimilar' 
Ihun   preachiui^   and    writing*'  sermons  ;  and   this  may    be  the 
reason  why,  as  \vc  think,  the  AutliorVs  Sermons  are  superior  to 
liis  Collects.     Air.  Burder  is  not,  we  npprohcnd,  much  in  the 
habii  of  writing  prayers.    And  rather  than  hear  recited  the  most 
liiiislied  composition,  who  wouUI  not  hear  a  goodmau,  although 
■n  but  indifferent  language,  pray* 
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An.X.  JlLfifirioihEdkor^thefimrUiigSmi^     By  William 
ParnelU  Esq.  M.  P.    Third  Edition.  S?o.  f^.  32.    Dublin.  1820. 

IT  ia  mt  eur  profince  to  interfere  between  Authora  and  their 
^  Heviewera;  but  thoae  of  our  readera  who  felt  any  intereal 
excited  by  tbe  eztracta  we  gave  from  the  taile  of  Maurice  Mid 
Berghetta  in  our  Number  for  Septanber  lagt,  will  thank  ua  for 
recomtnending  to  their  attention  the  additional  information  re* 
Itttive  to  tbe  affahra  of  Ireland,,  contained  in  thia  Letter  of  its 
eubaequently  aTowed  Author.  At  the  time  we  read  and  forroeil 
our  judgement  of  tbe  woriL,  we  bad  obtained  no  information  4f 
its  Author,  and  were  therefore  under  the  neoeaaity  of  paaeing 
lentence  upon  ita  nerita,  without  that  due  regard  to  the  AuthorV 
party  and  private  aentiments,  aeeret  history,  and  trade  oom* 
BOLiona,  which  the  modem  policy  of  reTiewing  dictaiea.  It  ia 
Bot  the€rat  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  to  lament  the  buaaUe 
and  retired  station  which  Vfe  occupy,  on  account  4yf  ita  prechid'* 
ing  our  being  aware  of  half  the  private  reaaona  which,  on  ak 
^uthor*s  eit^,  should  regulate  the  manner  of  our  receiving 
him*  We  had  no  suspicion,  for  instance,  till  vre  saw  the  artMa 
on  Maurice  and  Berghetta  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  what  a 
tnistahe  we  had  made  in  beatowing  that  commendatios  on  tbe 
anonymous  performance,  which,  prima  fa^ie^  it  seemed  to  de« 
eerve.  Ita  Author  belonga  to  the  PariiaiMe&tary  party  termed 
the  Oppeaition,  and  it  ie  well  known  that  all  the  talent  of  the 
country  is  engrossed  by  the  other  side,  the  Masters  of  the 
Quarterly  ^Review  and  ita  -Editor!  How  c^d  Mr.  Pamell  think 
of  writing  a  tale  about  Ireland,  without  dedicating  it  to  Iiofd 
Caatlereagh  i 

Aa  to  what  lie  says  of  tbe  article  in  which  his  viork  wap 
de^atcbed,  that  it  waa  '  written  with  some  misrepresentation, 

*  acme  virulence,  and  it  little  vidgarity  ;*  it  maybe  ao.  And  il 
may  be  true  that,  aa  be  saya,  *  the  Quarterly  Review  has  the 

*  intereata  of  politieal  party  more  at  heart  than  thoae  of  Utar- 

*  Hture.*  We  will  not  dispute  either  asaertion.  But  when  he 
adda  bia  opinion,  tluit  <  if  the  Editor  of  tbe  Quarterly  Review 
^>  would  carefully  free  ita  pagea  from  theae  faults,  it  would  be  a 
^  publication  creditable  to  the  age,*  we  must  teU  bim,  that  he 
doea  not  understand  these  matters,  or  he  would  never  have  put 
auoh  an  if.  The  Editor  baa  no  more  power  to  keep  that 
Jmumal  me  from  such  faults,  than  we  have  inclination  to  be 
guilty  of  them. 


:/ 
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An.  XL  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORM^ION. 

/^  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  xvorls  in  tJ.€  press fteill  Mgf 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Kkvibw*  by  fending  informatum 
(foxtpaidj  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probabie  price  of  suck  works  i 
tehicA  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicateato  thepMie^  ifcsn^ 
tisieni  with  its  plan* 


Tn  th«  PreMf  Memoirs  of  tint  TJfr, 
WritiDfft  nn'i  Kelii^iou*)  CcmiMfxionH  oif 
the  Kev.  John  Owtfii,  1).  D.  ^m«tiine 
l^can  of  Chribt  Church,  aiifl  Vfce  Chan- 
c«U«ir  of  Oxford  I  compiising  hI«o  No- 
tices of  the  leadisg:  cvtrnt*  of  bin  timcii, 
•f  the  fUte  of  reli^iun  and  relii:'»on»  par- 
tiet^  Olid  of  the  most  cilebraftrd  of  h.a 
CoDtemporarieiiiy  Ice.  I?y  the  Ret. 
William  Orme,  Perth.  To  be  haod- 
•omely  printed  in  oue  voluii.ci  Svo.  ifrilb 
a  fine  Portrait  of  Or.  Owi  n. 

Shortly  will  be  ptihtishrd,  Oiitllneii  of 
-  Hidwifery^  deveit^piiMr  its  principles  and 
fr«ctfce.  By  J.  T«  Conquest,  M.  D. 
r.  L.  S.  &c.  ' 

tn  tbepms,  lonmortpThr;  uPoem; 
Tb  which  iii  addcdi  The  Pnvtor. 

In  the  prr*>ii.  The  Omstitiition ,  Order, 
and  Discipline  of  a  Vew  Tc^stameut 
Chorch.  By  John  Chamberlain,  Mis- 
aonnry  in  India. 

In  the  pr»»s  ni*to*jr«'f  Totolerance; 
vitb  obsi'rv.iii<ins  on  ihc  unrrasonahlo- 
Bcao  iind  tnTn^Hcc  of  Perfrention,  and 
•n  the  equtly  and  wrsilona  of  tinrc-strie- 
ted  religioii<<  Lil*trty.     By  Tims.  Clarke. 

Dawson  Turner,  V.ff\,  will  M)on  pub- 
lish, an  Arount  of  a  Tour  in  Noi  mnmiy, 
chief! J  loi-  inTrafi^atinp:  ilsarrhiti-otnial 
•oliquttie».  in  two  r<iyal  octavo  volume:', 
illustrated  bv  niuuercni^  mgrdving^. 

Mr.  C,  Mill*,  author  of  the  Hislor}*  of 
the  Cru«artes,  bar  in  the  press,  Trav«.- Is 
in  Ruroffe  daring  the  Puntiiicate  of  Leo 
the  Tentli. 

prince  Hoarr,  V.^,  is  printing,  »n  a 
quarto  volnme,  Memoirs  of  Granvilfe 
Shur)v,  K^].;  with  ObtervationK  on  Mr. 
S  aip'9  Ilibfical  Ciiticibms.  By  the 
Bi^l'op  of  St.  ^vld. 

Mr.  Kcat%  author  of  F.n«lyrtiion,  has 
•  voiiniiv  of  Pocras  in  the  pi-««i, 

1  li/r  Kef.  H.  K.  Bonnry  will  publish, 
11*  the  coiirM»'  of  the  nnmmftr,  ll»>toric 
IS'tkes  in  reference  to  Fi'tbtrinslinv,  in 
Ao  octavo  \olumc,  with  engmving't  by 
Sti?r**r. 

^lemoirs  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilks, 
lote  of  Norwich,  by  bis  Daoghter,  is 
printing  in»  dnodcGiiuo  Toluu:e, 


The  Rev.  F.  Hodgson  has  la  the  ^nmi 

Sacred  Leisure,  a  oollectioa  of  pueai, 
in  a  small  volume 

Dr.  J.  G.  Smith  is  pr^iarinir  ■  wnfc 
on  Medical  JarisprtidcBcc,  for  tbtf^inc 
tion  of  counsel  ar  d  witaesaaty  ia  «|w^ 
tions  that  require  the  tttstimaBy  i( 
medical  praciftiuners.  • 

Mr.  James  Savage  Is  piqiaiiug  a  Mil 
edition  of  the  late  Ur.  Tuulaiaa'c  fUstary 
of  Taunton,  which  will  coatain  all  tbt 
additions  made  by  the  autbor,  andM 
continued  by  tbe  editor  to  Xbm  prcsaat 
time. 

In  the  prrss, 

liettere  from  Mrs.  Delany,  Widtav  dt 
Di»ctor  Patrick  Delany,  to  Mrs.  Fraofd 
Hnnliltnn,  from  the  year  17*19,  to 'lbs 
year  I73S,  comprising  many  nnpabliifc 
ct\  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of  tbcif 
lotc  Maje.4tirs  and  tbe  Royal  ftaliy. 
Now  firwt  printed  ftora  tha  Oflgiiill 
manuscripts.     Svo. 

The  History  of  the  RebeirKNi  ia  174^ 
and  1746,  containing  the  OusMtoF  tbt 
Pretender's  Defeat  at  CoHodaar,  mda 
vnriety  of  interesting  Anccdotea  hiltacrtt 
nnkiiown.  By  Cltevalier  Johostoocb 
Aid^lc>Camp  to  Prince  Edwarvl  Charitt 
StKivart,  and  Jjord  George  Btmtslfi 
With  an  account  of  his  subMsquent  Ad- 
ventures in  Scotlard,  England,  Holbod, 
France,  Rn.*sia,and  AmefSca.  Tbeaa- 
noscript  of  Clievaliur  JohBStoile''irSi 
originally  deposited  in  the  ScoU.Qil' 
b'^je  at  Pur  is. 

Letter:! 'vvritten  dminga  To<irthhMitli 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  paHsof 
Fiance,  in  1818;  including  local  asA 
historical  <le9cTiptions,  with  remarks  oa 
the  mannrrs  and  chararur  of  tbe'pi«o* 
plf.  By  Mrs.  Charl<>sStothiiH.  Whh 
numeroiut  cn)!raviii;;s,  after  druwingtb^ 
Chaik'.s  SlothanI,  F.  S.  A. 

I.(tr(rrs  written  for  the  Po^t  aod  nnt 
fcr  the  l*rcks,  will  shortly  appfurin  pust 
pro. 

IVrparioi;  fc^r  the  press,  Rnyal  Coro* 
nation  Clainiy,  a  Comic  Potui.  By  i« 
Bi^i^c't,  Esq. 
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Art.  I.  The  History  of  Java,    By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.  late 

Lieut.-Govemor  of  that  Island  and  its  Dependencies,  F.  R.  S.  and 

-  A.  S.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Ccucutta,  &c.  &c.    2  Vols. 

*    with  a  Map  and  Plates.  4<to.  pp.  about  1100>  Price  6/.  6«.  London  1817. 

^  npmS  work  displays  a  liberal,  enlightened  spirit,  and  com- 
:  .  -'-  prehensive  observation  ;  and  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  in- 
r  teresting  facts.  Its  obvious  fault  is,  that  it  is  much  too  long. 
According  to  any  reasonable  scale  formed  on  the  immense  muU 
Jtiplicity  and  accumulation  of  our  rapidly  increasing  geographical 
^imormation,  nothing  that  m  known  of  Java,  and  probably  nothing 
that  can  be  known,  can  fairly  claim  to  stand  forward  in  the 
r^  breadth  of  eleven  hundred  close  quarto  pages.  At  least,  such  an 
f  extent  of  writing  was  not  due,  we  thiokitill  the  work  could  have 
[ '^famished  a  concise  descriptive  survey  of  the  whole  Island,  an  ac« 
^eount  of  whatever  is  most  remarkable  in  its  antiquities,  and  a 
'.  display  of  what  is  most  peculiar  and  important  in  each  depart- 
ment of  its  natural  history.  Some  allowance  may  very  justly  be 
claimed  for  the  peculiar  interest  felt  by  the  Author  in  an  island 
over  which  he  had  so  worthily  and  beneficially  exercised  the 
'  joffice  of  governor,  and  for  Ins  desire  to  have  the  concerns  which 
he  bad  adininistered,  and  his  system  of  administering  them, 
placedfully  under  the  public  judgement.  If  he  wished  also  toas- 
sist  that  judgement,  by  accurate  authenticated  information,  to  de- 
cide on  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  had  surrendered  back  the 
Island  to  the  dominion  which  had  never  done  it  any  good  before, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  the  unfortunate  barbarians  were 
beginning  to  give  some  signs  of  the  possibility  of  being  saved 
by  such  a  course  of  measures  as  he  was  adopting, — that  too  was 
an  object  to  claim  some  exemption  from  a  rigorous  limitation  of 
space.  But  after  every  fair  allowance,  the  work  is  still  much 
too  large.  It  appears  so  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Java 
is  now  po  longer  an  object  of  any  aired  concern  to  this  country. 
Had  it  remained  in  our  possession,  to  become  another  large  pro- 
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vinceofthe  Eastern  empire,  and  an  additional  source  of  good  or 
evil  to  tliis  nation,  there  might  have  been  a  plea  for  feeling  some 
difficulty  in  determining  tcAat  particulars  of  information  should 
be  accounted  too  insignificant  for  admission.  In  that  case, 
tlie  minute  and  prolix  details  of  an  official  and  statistical 
cast  with  which  tlie  work  is  too  heavily  loaded,  might  have  been» 
as  thus  brought  togetlier  and  put  in  print,  of  great  service  to 
the  jiersons  subsequently  administering  the  government  of  the 
Island  ;  and  of  some  use  here  at  home,  for  informing  the  more 
vigilant  part  of  the  nation  what  this  great  Eastern  province  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  under  the  British  dominion,  and  aiding  their 
detections  and  remonstrances  if  the  conduct  ofaffairs  there  should 
go  wrong.  But  now,  Java  is  gone  out  of  our  map,  and  merely 
stands  in  that  of  the  wide  world,  like  Cuba,  or  any  other  remote 
dependency  of  a  foreign  sovereignty. 

Our  Author^s  Introduction  deduces  the  history  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  by  the  Dutch,  and  displays  its  utter  worth* 
lessness,  to  them  as  well  as  to  itself,  during  that  lone  period  of 
occupancy.  Now  that  they  have  it  again,  it  is  probable  they 
will  be  particularly  scrupulous  that  their  restored  govemmentsbaU 
not  reflect,  by  improvement  and  contrast, any  disgrace  on  the  ohano* 
ter  of  theold  management.  And  our  Author  will  havetohear,at  his 
station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra,  how  the  good 
which  had  begun  to  spring  and  unfold  itself  so  hopefully  under 
his  beneficent  care,  has  perished  under  the  rival  but  cooperating 
malignities  of  Paganism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Dutch  policy. 

We  are  not  saying  this  from  any  indignant  feeling  at  the  loss 
of  Java  by  this  country.  If  that  event  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is 
on  account  of  the  ill  fated  inhabitants.  For  as  to  our  acquisi- 
tion of  large  portions  of  new  territory  in  the  East,  we  have 
learnt  to  regard  such  aggrandizements  with  sentiments  of  almost 
unroingled  dread.  The  long  story  of  acquisitions  there,  has 
been  such  a  sad  account  of  wars,  of  waste  of  the  national  strengtl^ 
and  of  all  manner  of  corruptions  both  abroad  and  at  home^ 
that  a  good  patriot  would  be  glad  to  wait  through  a  very  long  in- 
terval of  improving  wisdom  and  virtue,  before  one  acre  more  of 
Asiatic  earth  should  be  added  to  the  British  dominions. 

If  any  thing  in  the  East  might  have  been  coveted  as  a  pos- 
session, on  account  of  its  physical  recommendations,  it  would 
have  been  Java,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  its 
late  intelligent  Governor,  and  by  those  friends  and  agents,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Horsfield,  who  employed  years  of  assiduous  attention 
in  surveying  and  examining  it.  In  vegetable  productions  it  is 
exceedingly  rich.  They  are  of  a  diversity  appropriate  to  seve- 
ral distinct  climates. 

*  Between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  shorc^  Java  may 
be  considered  as  possesaiog  at  least  six  distinct  climates^  etchfiunidi- 
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ing  a  copious  indigcnbus  botany ;  while  the  productions  of  CTery  re« 
gion  in  the  world  may  find  a  congenial  spot  somewhere  in  the  island.' 
<  The  soil  in  Java  is  for  the  most  part  rich,  and  remarkable  for  its 
depth  ;  probably  owing  to  the  exclusively  volcanic  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  constant  accession  of  new  mould,  which  is  washed 
down  the  side  of  its  numerous  mountains.  It  has  the  character  of 
being  in  a  high  degree  richer  than  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  Malayan 
countries  in  general,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
nmsula^  The  best  soil  resembles  the  richest  gaifden-mould  of  Europe  r 
and  whenever  it  can  be  exposed  to  the  inundation  necessary  for  the 
rice  crop^  requires  no  manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishmeoty 
one  heavy  and  one  light  crop  in  the  year.  The  general  character  of 
the  soil  is  that  of  extraordinary  fertility.' 

The  opinion  commonly  entertained  in  ibis  country  of  the  in- 
salubrity of  Jaya,  has  been  very  much  formed  from  what  is  so 
notorious  of  that  great  sepulchre,  Batavia  ;  a  spot  selected  as  if 
for  the  very  purpose  of  affording  the  greatest  facility  to  the  visits, 
or  rather  of  providing  for  the  constant  abode,  of  pestilence  and 
death.  To  whatever  nature  bad  already  done  to  render  the  place 
noxious,  the  Dutch  governors  thought  it  necessary  to  add  sun- 
dry adjustments  and  regulations  tending  to  the  shortening  of  life. 
Their  conduct  had  the  appearance  of  a  curious  compromise  be- 
tween vicious  taste  and  moral  policy :  they  had  not  conscience 
enough  to  abstain  from  intemperance  and  other  wicked  habits, 
but  they  would  avoid  the  large  accumulation  of  guilt  by  making; 
the  duration  of  their  profligacy  very  short.  Of  course  no  ques- 
tion occurred  to  them  whether  this  might  not  be  adding  something 
of  the  nature  of  suicide  to  the  account.  Among  the  DutcE 
records,  there' was  found  evidence  that  the  total  amount  of  deaths 
in  the  city  of  Batavia,  though  comparatively  but  a  small  place, 
from  the  year  1730  to  1752,  was,  in  twenty-two  years,  more  thaa 
a  million. 

*  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company  were  managed  abroad,  there  will 
perhaps  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  rather  at  the  door  of  the  colonists, 
than  of  the  nation,  the  crime  of  maintaining  a  commercial  monopoly, 
at  such  a  dreadful  expense  of  lives  as  resulted  from  confining  the 
European  population  within  the  narrow  walls  of  this  unhealthy  city. 
Tliat  the  sacrifice  was  made  for  that  object,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
under  that  pretext,  for  the  private  interests  of  the  colonists  who  were 
entrusted  with  its  details,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  walls  of  the  city  were  demolished,  the  draw-bridges  let 
down,  and  free  egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  the  country  was  per- 
mitted, the  population  began  to  migrate  to  a  more  healthy  spot>  and 
they  had  not  to  go  above  one  or  two  miles  beyond  the  precincts,  be- 
fore they  found  themselves  in  a  different  climate.  But  this  indul^nce, 
as  it  gave  the  inhabitants  a  purer  air,  so  it  gave  them  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  notions  of  a  freer  commerce, 
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which)  of  all  things,   it  was  the  object  of  the  local  government  and 
its  officers  to  limit  or  suppress. 

'  Necessity  might  have  tirst  determined  the  choice  of  the  spot  for 
the  European  capital ;  but  a  perseverance  in  the  policy  of  conGning 
the  European  population  within  its  walls,  after  so  many  direful  warn- 
ings of  its  insalubrity,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  inference,  that  either 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  considered  a  greater  object  to  the  na- 
tion than  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  more  liberal  views 
of  the  government  were  defeated  by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of 
its  agents.' 

It  is  acknowledg^ed  that  many  parts  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Island,  iivhich  is  generally  very  low,  and  much  polluted  with 
swamps,  are  incurably  unhealthy.  But  a  retreat  inland,  upon 
the  ground  gradually  and  gently  rising  towards  the  central 
mountains,  gains  a  sensible  alteration  for  the  better  at  almost 
every  league. 

■*  The  great  elevation  of  its  interior  affords  the  rare  advantage,  that 
from  the  sea  shore  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  there  is,  almost 
from  the  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  a  regular  diminution  of 
the  temperature,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  decrees  of  Fahrenheit  for 
every  ten  miles.     The  general  inference  which  has  been  drawn  by 

Erofessional  men,  from  the  experience  which  the  occupation  of  Java 
y  the  British  has  afforded,  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
of  Batavia,  and  some  parts  of  the  northern  coast,  the  island  of  Java 
stands  on  a  level,  inpomtof  salubrity,  with  the  healthiest  parts  of 
British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world.' 

The  structure  and  aspect  of  the  Island  are  rendered  very  re- 
markable by  a  grand  range  of  mountains,  running  nearly  along 
the  middle,  through  almost  its  whole  length,  'fhey  are  not  a 
continuous  ridge,  but  have  distinct  bases,  and  rise  majestically 
in  a  conical  form,  to  the  noble  elevation  of  from  five  to  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  feet.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  (as  indeed 
the  whole  Island)  of  volcanic  origin.  Several  of  them  may  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  activity,  as  almost  constantly  throwing 
out  smoke  :  and  there  are  eruptions  on  comparatively  recent 
record  ;  one  so  late  as  the  year  1800.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
interesting  extract  is  inserted  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Horsfield  in 
the  Batavian  Transactions,  in  which  he  describes  several  volca- 
noes which  he  examined  himself,  descending  into  the  craters, 
one  of  which  appears  a  most  gloomy  and  magnificent  scene  in 
his  excellent  description.  The  history  of  one  of  the  volcanoes 
he  visited,  and  intended  to  visit  with  minuter  inspection,  is,  that 
having  formerly  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Island,  it  literally 
sank,  for  the  greatest  part,  into  the  earth,   in  1772. 

*  The  account  which  has  remained  of  this  event  asserts,  that  near 
midnight,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  there  was  observed 
about  the  mountain  an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  a^ 
peared  to  be  completely  envelopecL    The  inhabitants  as  veil  ahoot 
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the  foot  as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain*  alarmed  bj  this  ap-^ 
pearance,  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save 
themselves,  the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  it  actually  felliriy  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same  time 
a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  discharge  of  the  heaviest 
cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  substances,  which  were 
thrown  out  at  the  same  time  and  spread  in  every  direction,  propagated 
the  effects  of  the  explosion  througn  the  space  of  many  miles.  It  is  es- 
timated that  an  extent  of  ground,  of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  im- 
mediate environs,  fifteen  miles  long  and  full  six  broad,  was  by  this 
commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. — Forty  villages 
and  about  3000  of  the  innabitants  perished.' 

There  is  added  from  the  same  Transactions,  an  account  of  art 
eruption  of  the  Tomboro  mountain,  in  Sumbawa,  an  island  con- 
siderably to  the  eastward  of  Java,  in  the  year  1815.  The 
roaj^nitude  of  the  phenomena  of  this  eruption,  and  the  prodigious 
distance  to  which  they  extended,  would  seem  to  characterise  it 
as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  that  can  ever  have  happened'  on 
the  globe;  greatly  surpassing,  as  our  Author  justly  asserts, 
any  thing  recorded  of  the  power  and  violence  of  Etna. 

*  This  eruption,'  he  says,  *  extended  perceptible  evidence  of  its 
exbtence  to  a  circumference  of  a  thousand  miles  from  its  centre,  by 
tremulous  motions  and  the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the  range 
of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred 
miles  around  it,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects,  and  excited 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  On  Java,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was  over- 
cast at  noon-day  wkh  clouds  of  ashes,  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  ait 
atmosphere  whose  "  palpable''  density  he  was  unable  to  penetrate  ; 
showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  the  fields,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches ;  and  amid  this  darkness,  explosions  were 
heard  at  intervals.' 

It  is  mentioned,  that  the  sound  was  heard  at  a  place  so  far 
westward  in  Sumatra  as  to  be  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  volcano.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say»  that  much  of 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  itself  was  dreadfully  ruined  and  deso- 
lated. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  whiob  cultivation  has  b^n 
carried  in  many  districts  of  Java,  large  portions,  it  seems,  are 
still  covered  with  primeval  forests,  affording  excellent  timber. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  teak.  The  Dutch,  in  their 
solicitude  that  the  supply  of  this  timber  might  not  fail,  formed 
extensive  plantations  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  stated,  that  it  flourishes 
less,  and  affords  worse' timber,  as  thus  carefully  cultivated,  and 
in  a  good  soil,  than  in  its  wild  growth  in  the  worst  soil.  *  The 
^  tree  is  slender  and  erect.  It  shoots  up  with  considerable 
^  vigour  and  rapidity,  but  its  expansion  is  slow,  and  it  is  many 
'  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Under  favourable  circumstancef, 
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^  a  growth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiTc  years,  aflbrda  a  tr«e, 
^  having  about  twelve  inches  diameter  at  the  base.    It  require^ 

*  at  least  a  century  to  attain  its  perfection  ;  but  for  common  par- 

•  poses  it  is  usually  felled  when  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  old.' 
—It  is  not  a  little  strange  that,  as  far  as  information  has  yet  been 
obtained,  this  valuable  tree,  so  plentiful  in  Java,  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  on  Sumatra. 

The  mortification  which  some  of  our  readers  may  possibly 
feel  at  having  that  moststimulant  and  captivating  story  of  the  Upas 

})roved  to  be  but  a  fable,  will  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  in« 
brroation  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  vegetables  in 
Java  of  very  mortal  malignity, — of  a  power  which  would  have 
appeared  delightfully  direful,  if  the  imagination  had  not  pre- 
viously been  so  highly  excited  by  the  fell  magnificence  of  the 
pretended  Upas.  A  tree  named  anchar^  and  a  large  winding 
shrub  called  chetikj  afford,  in  a  juice  resembling  milk,  drawn 
from  the  bark  of  the  one,  and  in  a  decoction  of  the  balm  of  the 
root  of  the  other,  a  poison  almost  as  quickly  destructive  to  life, 
as  the  gum  from  the  Upas  was  described  to  be  in  the  mendacious 
story  of  Foerseh.  A  description  is  given,  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  of 
both  these  productions,  in  which  a  mortal  virulence,  the  very 
spirit  of  death,  assumes  the  attractive  exterior  of  verdure  and 
bloom.  They  perfectly  keep  the  peace,  it  appears,  with  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  which  tlourkh  in  their  close  vicinity^ 
forming  a  complete  reverse  of  that  blasted  waste,  which  was 
described  as  attesting,  to  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  the  Doxioua 
effluvia  of  the  Upas.  The  natives  long  since  found  out  so  ex- 
cellent an  ally  for  the  work  of  death  as  lurked  within  these  plants^ 
and  went  to  their  wars  with  arrows  dipped  in  the  poison. 
The  preparation  from  the  chetik  is  the  more  intensely  virulent. 
The  two  poisons  attack  the  vital  system  in  very  different  modes. 
Both  are  illustrated  by  the  recorded  results  of  a  number  of  ex- 
periments on  animals,  several  of  which  died  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes after  the  puncture  by  which  the  virus  was  introduced  into 
the  system. 

The  animal  kingdom  maintains  its  rivalry  with  these  honours 
of  the  vegetable  one,  in  twenty  kinds  of  serpents  reputed  poisonous. 
There  are  also  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  leopards,  crocodiles,  aud 
some  inferior  animals  of  the  hostile  character.  These  warlike 
species  do  not  appear  to  be  of  quite  so  formidable  magnitude  as 
the  corresponding  ones  of  Bengal.  The  invaluable  buflalo  is 
the  set»off  to  this  account  of  infesters  and  destroyers.  A  great 
variety  of  animals  are  enumerated  ;  but  the  descriptive  notices 
in  both  this  and  the  vegetable  department  are  brief,  because  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  natural  history  of 
Java  is  preparing  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  whose  accuracy  of  obser« 
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Tation  and  clearness  of  statement,  are  strongly  evinced  in  the 
extracts  given  in  the  present  work  from  papers  written  by  him. 

The  people  of  Java  come  within  our  Author^s  province  of 
observation  and  description.  In  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  Indian  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  on  the  west,  to 
Celebes  on  the  east,  they  are  pronounced  to  bear  in  their  features 
the  marks  of  a  Tartar  origin,  though  the  dates  and  track  of 
their  progress  from  the  North  to  these  regions  of  tlie  Equator  are 
lost  to  history.  If  time  could  have  equally  obliterated  from 
their  persons  the  indications  of  their  having  ever  been  derived 
thence  at  all,  it  might  have  been  much  in  favour  of  the  race,  in 
point  of  appearance.  For  their  national  visage,  according  to 
the  description  here  given,  and  accompanied  by  excellent  dclioe- 
ation  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Daniell,  exhibits  a  most  unfortunate 
edition  and  version  of  the  countenances  which  smiled  and  bloom- 
ed in  the  garden  of  Eden ; — if  we  may  admit  any  presumption 
what  those  countenances  were,  from  the  most  graceful  and  dig- 
nified forms  in  which  the  human  visage  has  been  subsequently 
displayed  in  living  nature  or  in  the  works  of  art. 

This  general  sameness  of  the  race  has  been  modified  by  time, 
locality,  and  circumstances,  into  the  three  great  national  distino- 
tions,  of  the  Malayus,  Bugis,  and  Javans.  The  last  of  these, 
that  is  to  say  the  people  of  Java,  are  represented  as  having  the 
precedence  in  the  better  qualities  and  the  improvements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  as  approaching  near  to  a  state  of  civilization. 
This  is  deemed  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  greater  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Java,  in  consequence  of  which  the  population  be- 
came more  numerous,  the  inhabitants  were  withheld  from  the 
roving  piratical  habits  to  which  the  other  nations  were  given,  and 
the  visits  of  more  enlightened  strangers  were  directed  by  prefe- 
rence to  this  Island ;  all  which  contributed  to  a  greater  im- 
provement in  arts,  a  more  regulated  mode  of  life,  .and  a  some- 
what milder  cast  of  character  and  manners,  than  had  been  created 
among  the  kindred  barbarians  of  the  other  great  islands  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left. — ^  The  Bugis,  however,'  says  our  Au- 
thor, ^  may  lay  claim  to  the  most  originality  of  character.^ 

The  Javans  are  a  slender  race,  and  below  the  middle  stature. 
Deformity,  excepting  that  which  is  inherent  in  their  race,  is  said 
to  be  very  rare  among  them. 

*  The  countenance  is  mild,  placid,  and  thoughtful,  and  easily  ex^ 

Presses  respect,  gaiety,  earnestness,  indifierencCybashfulness,  or  anxiety, 
n  complexion,  the  Javans,  as  well  as  the  other  eastern  islanders,  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  yellow  than  as  a  copper-coloured  or  black 
race.  Their  standard  of  beauty  in  this  respect,  is  a  '<  virgin  gold 
'*  colour:'*  except  perhaps  in  some  few  districts  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  where  a  ruddy  tinge  is  occasioned  by  the  cU« 
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mate,  they  want  the  degree  of  red  requisite  to  give  them  a  copperiah 
hue. 

'  A  considerable  difiPerence  exists  in  person  and  features  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes ;  more  indeed  than  seems  attributable  to  dif> 
ference  of  employment  and  treatment.  The  features  and  limbs  of 
the  chiefs  are  more  delicate,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of 
\he  inhabitants  of  western  India  ;  while  those  of  the  common  people 
retain  more  marked  traces  of  the  stock  from  which  the  islands  were 
originally  peopled.' 

The  appearance  of  the  women,  at  least  of  the  inferior  class, 
is  said  to  be  more  disadvantageous  than  that  of  the  men.  This 
is  partly  ascribed  to  the  severe  hardship  of  their  relative  con- 
dition ;  for,  after  the  true  barbarian  model,  they  are  doomed  to 
the  slavery  of  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  labouring  in  the 
field  under  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate.  So  iniquitous  and 
degrading  a  circumstance  in  the  social  economy,  harmonizes  but 
ill,  it  may  be  thought,  with  such  a  moral  temperament  as  should 
be  implied  in  the  former  part  of  the  following  description  : 

*  In  manners  the  Javans  are  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful 
even  to  timidity  ;  they  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety,  and  are  never 
rude  or  abrupt.  In  their  deportment  they  are  pliant  and  graceful, 
the  people  of  condition  carrying  with  them  a  considerable  air  of 
fashion,  and  receiving  the  gaze  of  the  curious  tvithout  being  at  all  dis* 
concerted.  In  their  delivery  they  are  in  general  very  circumspect 
and  even  slow,  though  not  deficient  in  animation  when  necessary/ 

A  table  is  exhibited  of  the  population  of  Java  and  the  small 
neighbouring  island  of  Madura,  according  to  a  census  taken  by 
the  British  government  in  the  year  1815.  It  marks  the  difierent 
local  sections,  and  other  distinctions  and  distributions,  and  gives 
a  grand  total  of  4,615,270  ;  which  is  an  average  population 
rather  exceeding  a  hundred  to  a  square  mile  :  of  this  number^ 
three  millions  arc  in  the  provinces  immediately  subject  to  Eu- 
ropean authority,  and  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  the  native  princes.  What  are  called  the  Native  Pro- 
vinces, comprehend  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Island,  and  in« 
clude  some  of  its  richest  districts.  They  lie  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  ;  and  are  divided  between 
two  native  sovereigns,  the  one  of  whom  is  denominated  the 
*  Emperor  of  Java,'  residing  in  his  capita]  Sura-kerta,  the 
other  Mhe  Sultan,'  whose  capital  is  Yugya-kerta.  It  is  not  a 
mockery  to  call  these  places  capitals,  as  the  former  is  estimated 
to  contain  105,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  no  great  number 
less.  These  provinces  received  a  great  accession  of  population^ 
by  the  emigration  into  them  of  multitudes  of  families  who  for- 
sook their  native  places  of  residence  and  property  to  escape  from 
the  barbarous  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  whose  intolerable  exac* 
tions  and  pernicious  policy  reduced  many  portions  of  the  Island, 
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which  had  once  been  populous  and  flourishing,  to  the  state  com* 
paratively  of  a  deseri.  One  province  is  mentioned  as  having  in 
1750,  (a  short  time  before  the  Dutch  acquired  an  ascendancy 
there,)  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  souls ;  which  number  was 
reduced,  in  1811,  to  eight  thousand.  In  several  provinces^  both 
of  the  mountainous  interior  and  toward  the  coast,  there  are  ob- 
served  ^  extensive  tracts,  nay,  whole  districts,  exhibiting  the 

*  traces  of  former  cultivation,  but  now  lying  waste,  and  over- 

*  grown  with  long  rank  grass.'  During  the  short  period  of  the 
British  government,  many  families  emigrated  back  again  into  the 
districts  they  had  abandoned.  They  know  the  road  for  a  new 
self-transportation,  should  the  Dutch  governors  resume  the  old 
system. 

Our  Author  enumerates  the  modes  of  oppression  by  which  the 
people  were  partly  frightened  away,  and  partly  destroyed.  There 
was  a  constant  military  conscription,  to  keep  up  the  number  of 
the  force  which  unhealthy  garrison-stations,  and  great  hardship 
and  severity,  were  continually  consuming, 

*  The  conscripts  raised  in  the  provinces  were  usually  sent  to  the 
metropolis  by  water ;  and  though  the  distance  be  but  short  between 
any  two  points  of  the  island,  a  mortality,  similar  to  that  of  a  slave- 
ship  in  the  middle  passage,  took  place  on  board  these  receptacles  of 
reluctant  recruits.  They  were  generally  confined  in  the  stocks  till 
their  arrival  at  Batavia ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  for  every  man  that 
entered  the  army  and  performed,  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  several  lives 
were  lost.  Besides  the  supply  of  the  army,  one  half  of  the  male  po-  ^ 
pulation  of  the  country  was  constantly  held  in  readiness  for  other 
public  services ;  and  thus  a  great  portion  of  the  effective  hands  were 
taken  from  their  families,  and  detained  at  a  distance  from  home,  in 
labours  which  broke  their  spirit  and  exhausted  their  strength.' 

It  is  calculated  that  during  the  administration  of  Marshal 
Daendels,  at  least  ten  thousand  workmen  perished  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  roads.  There  were  the  forced  transport  of 
governiuent  stores,  forced  deliveries  of  the  produce  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  endless  diversity  of  exaction  and  vexation  which, 
could  be  exercised  by  a  government  destitute  of  all  principle^ 
humanity,  or  sound  policy,  free  from  restraint  or  accountable- 
ness,  and  acting  the  relentless  despot,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  ia 
each  individual  member  and  agent. 

That  the  efl!ect  of  such  a  system  was  not  still  more  glaringly 
manifest  in  a  reductiou  of  the  population,  is  accounted  for  in  a 
number  of  interesting  statements  and  observations.  The  ex- 
ceeding fertility  of  the  soil,  affording  sustenance  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  in  the  greatest  plenty,  rendering  the  support  of  a 
family  a  matter  of  perfect  ease,  rendering  every  increase  of  the 
family,  after  a  very  few  years,  a  real  addition  to  its  strength  and 
resources,  and  thus  promoting  marriage  universally  and  in  very 
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early  life,— this  grand  cause,  combined  with  the  health  ineas  aod 
safety  of  the  agricultural  life,  maintained  a  constant  powerful 
counterbalance  to  the  destructiTe  effect  of  the  govemment.  The 
males  commonly  marry  as  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  the  wo- 
men at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  even  at  nine  or  tea. 
There  is  tlie  most  easy  license  for  divorce,  and  separations  and 
new  connexions  seem  to  be  but  among  the  ordinary  occurrenoes 
of  society.  This  facility  of  change  is  a  satisfactory  subatitote 
to  the  people  for  the  privilege  of  )M>lygamy,  which  is  confined 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  chiefs.  The  most  remarkable  circnm- 
stance  in  the  affair  is,  that  it  does  not,  according  to  our  Author, 
occasion  any  abandonment  or  neglect  of  the  children  of  the  pre- 
ceding marriage.  They  are  always  considered,  he  says,  as  • 
kind  of  property  well  worth  taking  care  of.  The  cost  of  their 
support  is  a  perfectly  trifling  consideration,  where  every  thing 
wanted  to  eat  is  poured  out  in  boundless  profusion  by  the  sd 
and  the  trees ;  and  after  a  very  short  childhood  tliey  become  use- 
ful, the  females  as  well  as  the  males,  in  rural  occupation.  It  ii 
said  that  though  these  matrimonial  connexions  are  so  precarioui, 
they  have  the  effect  of  preventing  licentiousness,  while  tliey  latL 
^  The  nuptial  tie,'  says  our  Author, '  is  rather  brittle  than  loose.' 
Marriage  is  so  nearly  universal  that  *  an  unmarried  man  pait 
^  twenty  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.'  There  is  no  injanction  of 
celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  or  any  other  order.  The  number  of 
children  to  a  family,  however,  is  not  in  general  large.  As  ia 
other  nations,  the  proportion  between  the  males  and  females  if 
very  near  an  equality,  the  collective  amount  of  the  former,  ai 
given  in  the  table  of  population,  being  2,268,180,  of  Uie  latter 
2,347,090.  The  term  of  life  is  not  much  shorter  than  in  the  hoi 
climates  of  Europe.  A  very  considerable  number  of  persons  at- 
tain  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty. 

Detachments  from  various  other  nations,  especially  firoB 
China,  have  established  themselves  in  the  Island,  and  are  ia- 
creasing.  It  is  stated,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Chi- 
nese, partly  descendants  firom  former  settlers,  and  partly  advea- 
turers  who  arrive  every  year,  without  money  or  resources,  bst 
soon  acquire  property  by  tlieir  industry  and  their  superiority  to 
the  Javans  in  intelligence  and  craft.  Of  the  commerce  of  tho 
country,  they  are  said  to  be  '  the  lite  and  soul.'  They  are  fannen 
of  the  revenue  in  the  native  provinces,  and  formerly  were  so 
throughout  the  Island.  They  remain  distinct  from  the  oativco, 
and  are  in  many  points  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  owi 
laws. 

The  native  Javans  are  never  reduced  to  slavery.  Id  order  to 
furnish  a  class  of  beings  to  exist  in  that  capacity,  to  the  number 
of  30,000,  the  merchants  have  had  recourse  to  the  islands  BaE 
and  Celebes. 
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*  These  slaves  are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone: 
tlie  native  chiefs  never  require  the  services  of  slaves,  or  engaee  in  the 
traffic  of  slavery.  The  Mahometan  laws,  which  regulate  their  civil 
condition,  and  permit  this  abomination  in  all  its  extent,  are  modified 
by  the  milder  prejudices  and  more  humane  temper  of  the  country. 
The  Dutch,  who,  like  us,  valued  themselves  on  their  political  liberty, 
are  here  the  great  promoters  of  civil  servitude,  and  carried  with  them 
into  their  eastern  empire  the  Roman  law  regarding  slavery  in  all  its 
extent  and  rigour.  But  although  they  adopted  principles  that  ad- 
mitted of  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  treatment  of  slaves,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  they  carried  these  principles  into  com- 
mon practice.  The  contrary  was  almost  universally  the  case,  and  the 
.condition  of  slaves  on  Java,  where  they  were  employed  principally  in 
domestic  offices,  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  the  state  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  West-India  plantations.' 

The  Author  enumerates  the  judicious  measures  and  regula- 
tions which  were  devised  by  the  British  local  government  for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  which  were  beginning  to  go  into 
effect,  when  the  emancipation  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe  from  a 
foreign  tyranny,  happened  so  opportunely  for  the  trade  and 
the  absolute  ownership  of  the  Eastern  slave-dealers  and  slave- 
holders. 

An  amusing  description  is  given  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Javan  economy  of  lite,  beginning  with  the  structure  of  their 
houses.  It  was  quite  necessary  that  something  should  be  told 
of  their  substance  and  make,  if  the  terras  of  the  rate  of  their 
OQBt  were  not  to  be  suspected  by  our  English  people  to  conceal 
some  dark  enigma  under  the  plainest,  barest  pecuniary  denomina- 
tions. And  even  after  all  explanation,  our  ouilders  and  carpen- 
ters may  be  allowed  to  feel  some  puzzle  and  amazement  at  heat«- 
ing,  that  the  materials  and  architecture  of  a  habitation  for  a  pea- 
jMtnt  cost  from  five  to  ten  shillings  English  money,  that  the  house 
of  a  petty  chief,  (call  him  a  'squire,)  stands  in  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  shillings,  and  that  *  the  largest  class  of  houses*  (or  man- 
jBions)  <  in  which  the  chiefe  and  nobles  reside,'  absorb  the  stun 
pf  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  The  cottages  are  never 
found  detached  and  solitary. 

*  They  alwa3rs  unite  to  form  villages  of  greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
/cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  abundance  of 
stream,  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  In  some  provinces  the 
usual  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  village  is  about  two  hundred,  in 
ot^rs  less  than  fifty.' 

In  the  first  establishment  of  such  a  village,  each  cottager  se- 
cures to  himself  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden  or  planta- 
tion, which  he  cultivates  with  assiduous  eare,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  absolutely  his  own,  and  exempted  from  contribution 
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or  burden.  A  most  essential  part  of  this  cultiyation  is,  to  raine 
trees  which  may  afTord  both  fruit  and  shade. 

^  The  villages  thus  become  completely  screened  from  the  rayg  of  a 
scorching  8un»  and  are  so  buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  re- 
gelation,  that  at  a  small  distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling 
can  be  discovered,  and  the  residence  of  a  numerous  society  appetn 
only  a  verdant  grove,  or  a  clump  of  evergreens.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  or  the  interest,  which  such  detached  masses  of  ver- 
dure, scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the 
abode  of  a  collection  of  happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise 
rich,  whether  viewed  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrov 
vales»  or  on  the  extensive  plains.  In  the  last  case,  before  the  grain 
is  planted,  and  during  the  season  of  irrigation,  when  the  rice  fieldi 
are  inundated,  they  appear  like  so  many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the 
water.* 

All  the  large  towns,  even  the  capitals,  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan.  The  metropolis  of  the  chief  native  government, 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  ^  may  be  termed  an  assem- 

*  blage  or  group  of  numerous  villages,  rather  than  what  in  Eu> 
'  ropean  countries  would  be  called  a  town  or  city.*  The  Yillages, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  fenced  in  by  strong  hedges  of  bdm- 
buj  and  other  quick  growing  plants. 

When  the  people  of  a  village  become  too  numerous  to  be  snp- 
ported  by  the  appropriated  pieces  of  ground,  if  there  be,  as 
there  generally  is,  unoccupied  land  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  '  t 

*  new  village  is  thrown  out  at  some  distance,  which  during  its 
^  infancy  remains  under  the  charge,  and  on  the  responsibility, 

*  of  the  parent  village  ;  but  in  time  obtains  a  constitution  of  ill 

*  own,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  others.' 

*  Every  village  forms  a  community  within  itself,  having  etch  its 
village  officers  and  priest,  whose  habitations  are  as  superior  to  those 
of  the  others  as  their  functions  are  more  exalted.  To  complete  the 
establishment  in  most  large  villages,  a  temple  is  appropriated  for  re- 
ligious worship.  Here  is  found  that  simple  form  of  patriarchal  ad- 
ministration, which  so  forcibly  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  civiliied 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  has  bo  long  been 
the  theme  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  Uiose  who  have  visited  ttie  In- 
dian continent.' 

It  might  be  added,  that  very  few  of  those  European  admiren 
of  these  verdant,  picturesque,  and  primitive  scenes,  have  had 
any  faculty  for  the  perception  of  that  which  blasted  their  beauty, — 
of  the  true  quality  and  deadly  effect  of  that  Occupant  of  tn< 


sylvan  clusters  of  abodes,  whose  presence  was  indicated  by  the 
^  temple'  rising  among  them.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  these  be- 
holders, the  people's  reyerent  approaches  to  this  temple,  to  pro- 
strate their  bodies  and  spirits  in  awe  of  the  demon  of  an  ex* 
ecrable  superstition,  was  an  additional  circumstance  of  captiTa- 
tion  in  the  spectacle ! 
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To  be  weH  dressed  is  more  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  J^vansi 
than  to  the  people  of  Western  India.  And  among  the  chiefs, 
this  object  requires  some  imported  articles,  such  as  chintzes, 
velvets,  and  broad-cloths,  in  addition  to  the  home  manufactures.  * 
Still,  the  main  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  people  in  general,  and 
even  of  the  higher  classes,  is  from  the  produce  and  workmanship 
of  the  Island. 

'  It  is  part  of  the  domestic  economy,  that  the  women  of  the  family 
should  provide  the  men  with  the  cloths  necessary  for  their  apparel ; 
and  from  the  first  consort  of  the  sovereign,  to  the  wife  of  the  lowest 
peasant,  the  same  rule  is  observed.  In  every  cottage  there  is  a 
spinninff-wheel  and  loom ;  and  in  all  ranks  a  man  is  accustomed  to 
pride  himself  on  the  beauty  of  a  cloth  woven  either  by  his  wife,  mis* 
tress,  or  daughter/ 

With  a  general  adherence,  in  the  most  essential  points,  to  the 
national  costume,  there  are  great  varieties  of  dress,  according  to 
ranks,  occasions,  and  individual  taste,  and  there  is  no  reluctance 
to  adopt  some  conformities  to  European  modes.     One  article, 
the  symbol  of  enmity,  violence,  and  resistance,  is  indispensable 
to  complete  the  apparel  of  every  man  of  every  class,  namely,  the 
kris  or  dagger.     And  the  form  of  this  seems  to  have  been,  be- 
yond all  other  things  in  the  country,  the  subject  of  fancy, 
fashion,  and  etiquette.     It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see,  as  figured, 
in  the  plates,  the  number  of  shapes  into  which  this  tool  of  mis- 
chief, this  stabbing  implement,  has  been  diversified :  wonderful, 
vie  mean,  that  fancy  could  devise  so  many  shapes ;  for  it  is  not 
at  all  so  that  invention  should  do  its  best  on  so  interesting  a 
subject.     Killing  one  another,  we  all  know,  has  ever  been  the 
most  glorious  and  extolled  employment  of  human  beings  ;  and  it 
i^as  therefore  natural  enough  that  the  instruments  of  that  noblest 
operation  should  have  been  regarded  with  interest  and  favour 
enough  to  excite  the  utmost  efforts  of  thought  and  genius,  to 
moilify  them  into  every  form  of  supposed  beauty. 

We  think  the  Author  has  occupied  much  more  room  with  the 
minute  description  of  the  dress  of  these  people  than  the  subject 
deserved.  Such  details  never  enable  the  reader  to  form  any 
distinct  image  of  the  attired  figure,  even  if  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  attempt  it;  and  in  the  present  instance,  he  would 
have  been  quite  content  with  a  very  brief  written  addition  to  the 
information  conveyed  directly  to  the  eye  by  the  fine  prints  with 
which  Mr.  Daniell  has  adorned  the  book.  There  is  one  part, 
however,  of  the  description  of  personal  exhibition  which  we  are 
disposed  to  transcribe,  as  shewing  these  people's  notion  of  the 
artificial  modification  requisite  to  bring  what  nature  has  already 
done  for  them,  up  to  the  standard  of  perfect  beauty. 

'  In  common  with  the  Sumatrans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago  and  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  both  sexes*  of  all 
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ranks,  have  the  custom  of  blackenrag  aful  filing  the  teeCli»  it  bang 
considered  as  disgraceful  to  allow  them  to  remain  *'  white  like  a  dog's." 
The  operation  is  performed  when  the  children  are  about  eight  or 
nine  years  oId»  and  is  a  very  painful  one.  The  object  is  to  mue  the 
front  teetli  concave,  and  by  hline  away  the  enamel,  to  render  thesi 
better  adapted  for  receiving  the  black  dye.  This  extraordlDarr  and 
barbarous  custom  tends  to  destroy  the  teeth  at  an  early  age,  and  with 
the  use  of  tobacco,  sirit  and  lime,  which  are  continuSly  chewed, 
generally  greatly  disfigures  the  mouth.  The  Javans,  however,  do  not 
file  away  the  teeth  so  much  as  is  usual  with  some  of  the  other 
islanders;  nor  do  they  set  them  in  gold,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Suroatrans/ 

In  the  victualling  part  of  their  economy,  if  we  may  so  call  H, 
the  Javans,  excepting  a  very  partial  conformity  to  the  restrictive 
institutions  of  Mahomedanism,  have  free  scope  to  indulse  tbeir 
taste.  And  with  rice  (as  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia) 
for  the  grand  basis  of  subsistence,  they  have  a  great  varieCy  of 
edibles,  condiments,  and  cookery.  Their  fine  soil  and  dimate 
throw  plentv  and  diversity  around  them,  and,  says  our  Author, 

*  they  seem  by  no  means  inclined  to  reject  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
'  vidence :  thev  are  always  willing  to  partake  of  a  hearty  meal, 
'  and  have  selaom  occasion  to  make  a  scanty  one.  Yet  amooff 
^  them  a  fflutton  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  to  be  notoriously  fend 
^  of  good  living,  is  sufficient  to  attach  this  epithet  to  any  ooe.' 
They  are  hospitable  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  the  matter  of 
drinking,  they  are  pronounced  to  be  a  sober  nation ;  though  the 
Europeans,  that  is  the  Christians,  have  taken  great  pains  to  cor- 
rupt, in  this  respect,  the  chiefs,  and  in  some  cases  with  too  much 
success.  A  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  been  seduced 
into  the  use  of  opium,  which  they  eat  in  one  mode  of  preparation, 
and  smoke  in  another ;  and  which  is  described  as  producing  a 
fatal  effect  on  their  health,  and  sometimes  a  still  more  malignant 
one  on  their  character  and  actions,  impelling  them  to  a  desperate 
sacrifice  of  every  personal  and  social  interest,  and  infuriating 
them  to  the  most  horrible  atrocities  of  revenge  and  cruelty. 

*  The  use  of  opium,  however/  says  our  Author, '  though  carried 
^  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  still  reckoned  disgraceful,  and  per* 
^  sons  addicted  to  it  are  looked  upon  as  abandoned  characteiSy 
'  and  despised  accordingly.* 

The  Javans  are  so  decidedly  an  agricultural  people,  that  the 
proportion  of  them  so  employeil,  as  compared  with  those  occu- 
pied in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  is  calculated  to  be^  on 
the  general  average,  not  less  than  three  and  a  half,  or  four,  io 
one. 

*  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  immediately  for  his  wagesj  the 
soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salary,  the  priest  for  hii 
stipend,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The  wealdi  of  a  province 
or  village  is  mcairared  by  the  eiitent  and  fertili^  ot  its  bnd^  iia  Acift- 
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ties  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of  its  bufialoef  •  Wlien  govern- 
ment  wishes  to  raise  supplies  from  particular  districtSi  it  does  not  in* 
quire  how  many  dollars  or  rupees  it  can  raise  in  taxes,  but  what  con« 
tribution  of  rice  or  maize  it  can  afford,  and  the  impost  is  assessed 
accordingly.' 

^  Yet  over  far  the  greater  part,  seven-eighths  of  the  island,  the  soil 
is  either  entirely  neglected  or  badly  cultivated,  and  the  population 
scanty.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  remaining  eighth  that  the  whole 
nation  is  supported;  and  it  is  probable,  if  it  were  ali  under  cultivation, 
no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
could  exceed  it,  either  in  quantity,  variety,  and  value,  of  its  vegetable 
productions.' 

Again  and  again,  our  Author*s  language  glows  almost  into 
poetry,  yet  ive  really  believe  without  extravagance,  in  describing 
the  incomparable  physical  character  and  felicity  of  the  Island 
combining,  as  it  does,  all  climates,  and  as  it  may,  all  their  re* 
spectively  appropriate  productions.  It  possesses  the  grand 
advantage  over  most  other  tropical  regions,  of  having  almost 
every  where,  or  at  least  very  generally,  plenty  of  water,  by 
means  of  which  the  cultivator  can,  at  will,  spread  over  the 
ground  '  the  verdure  of  a  rainy  season  under  a  scorching  sun.* 
The  cultivation,  however,  of  this  favoured  and  prolific  tract,  is 
an  extremely  slight  and  inartificial  concern  ;  an  adequate  supply 
of  rice  for  subsistence,  for  payment  of  dues  to  superiors  anci  to 
government,  and  for  purchase  of  a  very  few  articles  Of  necessity 
or  luxury,  being,  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  people, 
nearly  all  that  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  fertility  arouna 
them  ;  and  that  being  easily  obtained  without  the  slightest  exer- 
cise of  skill,  and  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  labour,  except 
where  the  people  are  suffering  great  oppression.  Irrigation,  a 
rude  kind  of  ploughing,  and  the  use  of  the  hoe,  which  serves  as 
a  spade,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  agricultural  operations. 
The  whole  set  of  the  farmers*  implements  costs  but  from  seven 
to  ten  shillings.  The  brute  animal  strength  employed  in  aid  of 
his  own,  is  that  of  a  pair  of  buffaloes  or  oxen.  Cows,  which  are 
in  general  very  little  serviceable  in  the  way  of  yielding  milk,  (an 
article,  indeed,  for  which  the  people  have  no  partiality,)  are  often 
used  in  draught.  Horses  are  not  employed  in  husbandry,  ex- 
cept in  the  transport  of  produce  from  one  district  to  another. 
An  inconsiderable  number  of  goats,  a  still  smaller  of  sheep,  (the 
coarse  wool  of  which  is  scarcely  any  thing  worth,)  and  some 

})Oultry,  complete  the  account  of  live  stock  in  this  country  of 
iarmcrs. — A  very  long  and  circumstantial  detail  is  given  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are  a  hundred  dis- 
tinguishable varieties.  The  most  important  difierence  is  between 
that  which  is  grown  on  the  wet  grounds,  and  that  which  is  grown 
on  the  dry.    The  latter  is  esteemed  of  the  superior  quality  ^  but 
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it  is  produced  in  far  less  quantity  than  the  other.  The  two 
kinds  are  so  materially  diifercnt  that  neither  of  them  can  b« 
made  to  flourish  in  the  situation  bclon^ino^  to  the  other. 

Tlic  agricultund  operations  are  regulated,  as  to  their  course 
and  succession,  by  n  kind  of  calendar,  uliich  it  is  the  business  of 
the  priests  to  keep,  that  they  may  announce  to  the  cultivators 
the  approach  of  the  day  for  beginning,  at  each  new  term,  the 
employment  allotted  to  it.     These  terms,  or  artificial  diTisions 
of  the  seasons,  are  twelve,  of  very  unequal  lengths,  several  of 
them  exceeding  forty  days,  and  several  containing  little  more 
than  twenty.     These  divisions  are  said  to  have  some  reference 
to  the  sun^s  course ;  but  they  are  more  intelligibly  marked  bj 
their  correspondence  to  certain  phenomena  in  the  vicissitude  of 
the  year.     Thus,  during  the  first  of  these  terms,  (contuniD^ 
forty -one  days,  and  commencing  after  the  rice  harvest  which 
falls  in  August  and  Sc])temberO  *•  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees, 
^  and  vegetation  is  interrupted.     In  the  second  season,  which 
*  lasts  twenty-five  days,  vegetation  again  resumes  its  vigour.*— 
Maize,  cocoa-nut,  oil-giving  plants,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  even 
wheat  and  potatoes,  arc  included  in  the  account  of  the  cultivated 
productions,   with  numerous  statements  and  observations.     The 
description  of  the  management  of  the  cofiee  plantations,  is  very 
curious ;  and  it  is  followed  by  an  interesting  but  provoking  ac- 
count of  the  infamous  system  of  oppression  under  which  the 
Dutch  enforced  the  cultivation.     It  was  introduced  by  them  in- 
to the  Island  early  in  the  last  century,  and  they  compelled  manj 
of  the  inhabitants  to  plant  and  take  care  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  trees,  under  a  strict  obligation  to  deliver  the  whole  produce 
to  the  government  at  the  rate  which  itself  was  pleased  to  fix : 
this  rate  was  so  cruelly  inadequate,   that  great  numbers  of  the 
peo|)le  perisiied  in  consequence  of  an  impost,  which  denied  them 
at  once  the  time  and  means  for  raising  their  own  provisions,  and 
a  suflicient  payment  for  the  coffee  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  purchase.     This  vile  system  was  nearly  broken  up  by  the 
time  that  the  Island  was  to  be  surrendered  by  the  English,  to  be 
again  subjected  to  the  operation  of  Dutch  humanity  and  poUcj. 
It  was  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  aboHtion  of  this 
compulsion  and  monopoly,  caused  no  failure  of  a  supply  of  cof- 
fee at    such  a  price  as  the  labour  of  cultivating  it  might  fairly 
claim. 

The  subject  of  the  *  Tenure  of  Lands'  is  treated  at  very  great 
length  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  with  too  much  particularity  and  amplifi- 
cation, since  the  English  can  now  turn  the  information  to  no  ac- 
count in  favour  of  the  people  of  Java.  The  result  of  the  various 
investigations  uf  the  matter  was,  that  the  proprietary  rjght  is  in 
the  sovereign  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  native  reigning  personages 
in  the  parts  t)f  the  island  remaining  under  their  government,  and 
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in  the  European  goYernment  in  tbe  larger  portion  of  which  an 
European  power  has  become  possessed.  There  were  found, 
indeed,  some  particular  districts  and  small  allotments,  which 
were  held  in  a  certain  kind  of  independent,  permanent  appro- 
priation  by  subjects  and  by  religious  institutions.  But  the 
tenure  of  some  of  these,  as  being  conferred  by  an  act  of  aliena- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  is  alleged  in  confirmation  of 
the  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  uniyersally  the  origi- 
nal proprietor.     With  the  exception  of  these  grants, 

*  neither  law  nor  usage  authorizes  the  oldest  occupant  of  land 
in  Java  to  consider  the  ground  he  has  reclaimed  from  waste,  or  tha 
farm  on  which  he  has  exerted  all  his  industry,  as  his  own,  by  such  a 
tenure  as  will  enable  him,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  He  can  have  gained  no  title,  even  to  a  definita 
term  of  occupancy,  but  from  the  capricious  servant  of  a  capricious 
despot,  who  nimself  is  not  legally  bound  by  his  engagement,  and 
whose  successor  is  not  even  morally  bound  by  iU* 

It  is  true,  that  the  sovereign  is,  with  respect  to  this  his  pro« 
prietary  right,  placed  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  actual  cultivators, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  numerous  and  formidable  order  of  re- 
gents, officers,  court  favourites,  and  exacters*  of  various  sorts. 
Of  what  is  demanded  from  the  cultivators  upon  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign's  right,  it  is  but  a  small  part  that  goes  actually 
into  the  treasury  of  the  government.  Many  of  the  personages 
whose  rank  and  luxury  were  to  be  supported  at  the  public  coat, 
such  as  branches  or  favourites  of  the  reigning  families,  and 
delegated  governors  of  provinces,  were  portioned  and  paid 
by  grants  of  the  revenue  of  certain  quantities  of  the  land, 
instead  of  salaries  or  gifts  from  the  treasury.  They  thus  stood 
in  place  of  the  government  as  appropriators  of  the  revenue 
claimed  by  the  government  from  those  lands ;  as  appropriators, 
at  least,  of  a  large  share  of  it,  while  they  were  perhaps  required 
to  remit  a  certain  portion  to  the  state  treasury.  Officers  were  ap- 
pointed under  them  for  the  business  of  assessment  and  exaction; 
and  they  also  were  to  secure  their  share  of  the  good  things  from 
the  produce  of  the  cultivation,  that  is,  from  the  labour  of  the 
cultivators.  They  managed  the  allotment  of  the  shares  of  land 
to  the«cultivators;  adjusted  everything  in  such  an  order  that 
no  man  had  any  discretion,  freedom,  or  scope  for  advantageous 
exertion ;  kept  a  vigilant  eye  for  inspection,  and  an  active  hand 
for  seizure.  The  Chinese  officers  especially,  (who,  from  these 
very  habits  and  qualifications,  were  generally  selected  for 
these  appointments,)  were  relentless  and  intolerable  extortioners. 
This  system  of  primary  and  secondary  proprietorship,  witli  its 
gradation  of  subordinate  rights  or  claims,  rounded  and  completed 
as  ii  was  uith  all  the  requisite  regulations  and  powers,  was  a 
well  adapted  machine  for  forcing  frooa  the  seasyAiry,  by  ^eady, 
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conipreliensivp,  unrcmittins;  pressure,  every  tbin^  that  coaki  be 
spared  from  (he  mrcessities  of  subsissteiice.  And  even  the  claims 
and  means  for  tlial  bare  object  were  so  indiflFerently  respected  by 
this  complication  of  exacters,  that  in  very  many  instances  the 
condition  of  the  cnltivators  but  little  corresponded  to  that  de- 
scription of  compptonce,  ^\\o\\  in  terms  too  general,  which  we 
have  transcribed  from  onr  Author  in  a  preceding  l>age.  The 
pernicious  and  inevitable  operation  of  such  an  economy,  is  well 
displayed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

*  Can  it  therefore  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  the  arts  of  agricul* 
ture,  and  the  improvement  of  society,  have  made  no  greater  advances 
in  Java  ?  Need  it  excite  vi^ondcr  that  the  implements  of  husbandry  are 
simple ;  that  the  cultivation  is  unskilful  and  inartificial ;  that  the  state 
of  the  roads,  where  European  convenience  is  not  consulted,  is  bad ; 
that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  are  neglected ;  that  to 
little  entcrprize  is  displayed,  or  capital  employed ;  that  the  peasant's 
cottage  is  mean,  and  so  little  wealth  and  knowledge  are  among  the 
agricultural  population ;  when  it  h  considered  that  the  occupant  of 
land  enjoys  no  security  for  reaping  the  iruit.>  of  his  industry  ;  when 
his  possession  is  liable  to  be  taken  away  from  him  every  season,  or  to 
suffer  such  an  enhancement  of  rent  as  will  drive  him  from  it ;  when 
such  a  small  quantity  of  land  only  is  allowed  him  as  will  yield  him 
bare  subsistence,  and  every  ear  of  grain  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
supply  of  his  immediate  wants  is  extorted  from  him  in  the  shape  of 
tribute ;  when  his  personal  services  are  required  unpaid  for,  in  the 
train  of  luxury  or  in  the  cultivation  of  articles  of  monopoly ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  all  these  discouragements,  he  is  subject  to  other  heavy 
imposts  and  impolitic  restraints  ?  No  man  will  exert  himself^  when 
acting  for  another,  with  so  much  zeal  as  when  stimulated  by  his  own 
immediate  interests ;  and  under  a  system  of  government,  where  every 
thing  but  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  is  liable  to  be  seized,  nothing 
but  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  sought  to  be  attained.' 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Java  by  the  English,  a  course  of 
active  inquiries  and  exertions  was  commenced  for  revolutionizing 
this  iniquitous  and  pernicious  system.  And  it  was  prpsecuted 
so  earnestly  that,  by  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Island  to  its 
former  masters,  a  better  economy  was  so  far  introduced  as  to 
have  produced,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  a  most 
happy  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  withal  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenue  to  government.  The  plain  and  just 
principle  was  recognised,  that  the  ground  must  belong  of  right 
to  those  who  had  cultivated  it,  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  protection  and  administration  of  this  and  their  other 
rights  and  interests.  It  was  designed  that  ultimately  they 
should  be  formally  invested  with  this  right  of  land-owners  in 
perpetuity,  which  would  place  them  on  an  entirely  new  ground, 
create  a  whole  set  of  beneficial  feelings  to  which  they  had  hither* 
to  been  strangers,  and  give  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  their 
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indbstry,  and  every  virtue  which  industry  involves  or  pnmiotes* 
But  therefore  was  to  be  gradual,  and  its  first  measures,  experi- 
mental. The  obvious  mode  of  commencement  and  trial  was,  to 
give  leases  for  moderate  terms,  with  an  abolition  of  all  feudal 
services  and  forced  deliveries  at  inadequate  rates,  and  with  a 
perfect  freedom  in  cultivation  and  trade,  upon  the  simple  condi- 
tion of  the  payment  to  government  of  a  certain  proportion,  or  of 
a  fixed  sum  in  commutation  of  a  certain  proportion,  of  the  pro- 
duce. This  was  to  be  the  only  tax,  of  any  Kind,  to  be  imposed 
on  them  ;  and  the  various  sorts  of  official  and  privileged  cormo- 
rants who  had  been  preying  on  them,  were  to  be  driven  from 
the  ground,  excepting  such  of  them  as  could  verify  certain  legal 
and  unquestionable  claims,  to  which  claims  they  were  to  be  most 
strictly  limited ;  and  excepting  also,  such  of  them  as  could  be 
made  serviceable  as  superintendants  and  collectors,  in  which 
capacity  they  were  to  be  employed  under  a  rigid  responsibility 
and  inspection,  and  for  a  defined  remuneration,  to  be  paid  them 
according  to  an  arrangement  which  should  preclude  their  exac- 
tions on  the  people.  The  most  hopeful  appearances  attended 
the  experiment  so  far  as  the  English  had  time  for  its  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  the  Author  has  for  once  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  good 
thing  for  the  Dutch  government,  which  recommenced  its  do- 
minion in  Java  with  a  confirmation  of  the  improved  economy 
thus  smuggled  in  during  its  interregnum.  What  else  coula 
those  lumpish,  narrow- spirited,  unfeeling  calculators  do,  if  they 
were  forced  to  see  evidence,  in  the  official  account-books,  that 
the  new  system  was  an  improvement  of  the  revenue  ? — If  this 
system  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  permanent  institution,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  will  be  required,  sooner 
or  later,  an  adjustment  to  prevent  the  evil  complained  of  in  the 
ease  of  tithes,  namely,  the  discouragement  caused  to  industry 
and  enterprize  by  a  demand  to  share  the  benefit  of  all  the  im- 
provements and  extensions  which  that  industry  and  enterprize 
may  accomplish. 

Of  the  detailed  account  of  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  useful  abstract.  They  are  naturally  very  simple, 
and  not  very  numerous,  among  an  agricultural  and  more  than 
half  barbarous  people,  of  whom  each  family  prepares  most  of  its 
necessaries  itself;  and  we  almost  wonder  to  find  as  many  as 
thirty  distinct  denominations  of  trades  and  employments.  The 
relics  of  idolatrous  antiquity  in  Java,  evince  a  former  state  of 
some  of  the  arts,  especially  architecture,  far  above  any  present 
attainments  of  the  people. 

The  large  exposition  which  our  Author  has  made  of  the  state 
of  the  commerce,  and  the  circumstances  afiecting  the  commerce, of 
Java  and  the  other  Eastern  islands,  is  a  display  of  very  great  na- 
tural and  local  capabilities,  and  of  almost  all  manner  of  bad  policy , 
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perTersity,  iniquity^  and  ill  success.  He  exhibits  the  Datdi 
commercial  system  as  founded  on  the  most  stupid  and  barbarous 
principles,  and  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  and  manner  the  most  cruel 
and  mischievous  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  while  it  was 
justly  unprofitable,  on  the  whole,  to  its  prosecutors.  We  be- 
hold monopoly,  interference,  and  extortion,  in  all  their  worst 
forms  ;  the  villany  of  Chinese  manac^ement ;  the  immense  facul- 
ties, so  to  call  them,  for  the  production  of  the  materials  for 
commerce,  lyins^  dormant ;  the  people  deterred  from  industry, 
and  arrested  and  stopped,  age  after  ai>;e,  at  tlie  limit  of  a  mere 
physical  subsistence  ;  the  surrounding  seas  swept  by  pirates ;  the 
shores  occupied  by  their  forts,  or  ravaged  by  their  inroads  ;  and 
an  active  slave-trade  forming  a  leading  part  of  the  comroerce, 
and  infusing  its  beneficent  quality  into  all  the  rest.  The  various 
subjects  of  traffic  are  enumerated,  with  a  great  deal  of  clear  and 
useful  information  respecting  many  of  them,  and  with  state- 
ments of  their  ascertained  or  calculated  quantities  and  values, 
increase  or  decrease.  The  most  curious  article  in  the  account  is, 
the  edible  birds'-nests,  so  violently  in  demand  among  the  epi* 
cures  of  China.  Java  is  less  productive  of  this  luxury  than 
some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  yet  furnishes  a 
very  considerable  sup|)ly.  There  are  some  highly  entertaining 
particulars  of  information  respecting  this  most  singular  produc- 
tion, as  to  the  sort  of  situations  chosen  by  the  birds,  the  circum- 
stances distinguishing  the  greater  and  less  degrees  of  daiotiness, 
and  therefore  money  value,  of  the  article,  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
nagement required  for  regulating  the  plunder  so  as  to  obtain  a 
good  quantity,  and  yet  not  provoke  the  builders  to  forsake  their 
favourite  haunts. 

The  system  of  improvement  introduced  in  Java  during  the 
short  British  administration  there,  was  conspicuous  in  the  eman- 
cipated and  enlarging  operations  of  commerce.  A  dubious  hope 
is  expressed  by  our  Author,  that  the  restored  Dutch  government 
may  have  the  sense  to  proceed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  improvement.  But  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  traffic  among  these  fine  islands,  there  is  a  perfect  certainty  it 
will  long  continue  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  roguery,  adven- 
ture, restriction,  extortion,  and  violence,  compatible  with  its 
maintaining  at  all  its  diminutive  existence.  The  Chinese  cok>- 
nists  and  temporary  residents  are  the  only  traders  that  make  a 
great  and  constant  advantage;  and  they  do  it  in  a  manner  to 
afford  the  smallest  possible  share  of  the  benefit  to  the  people  of 
these  foreign  territories,  where  they  are  so  assiduously  makiag 
their  fortunes,  with  a  selfish  and  unprincipled  craft  which  never 
intermits  for  one  moment. 

The  vigilant  shrewdness  and  indefatigable  industry  of  tbess 
people,  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  Eastern  bar^ 
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barians.  But  especially  tbe  people  of  Java  seem  fitted  to  be 
their  dupes  and  their  prey.  They  aresiraple,  credulous,  of  little 
daring,  and  prone  to  submission.     *  Tbey  are  more  remarkable 

*  for  passive  fortitude  than  active  courac^e,  and  endure  priva« 

*  tions  with  patience,  rather  than  make  exertions  with  spirit  and 

*  enterprize/  In  the  moral  picture  which  our  Author  displays 
of  them,  they  make  rather  an  amiable  appearance.  As  in  other 
partsof  the  world,  both  the  privileged  and  tbe  subordinate  classef 
h;ive  been  injured,  in  their  qualities,  by  their  situation  ;  but  the 
latter,  according  to  our  Author,  incomparably  the  less. 

*  In  tbe  peasantry  we  observe  all  that  is  simple,  natural,  and  in- 
genuous ;  in  the  higher  orders  we  sometimes  discover  violence,  deceit, 
and  gross  sensuality.  Where  not  corrupted  by  indulgence  on  the 
one  hand,  or  stupified  by  oppression  on  the  other,  the  Javans  appear 
to  be  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people.  In  their  domestic  rela- 
tions they  are  kind,  affectionate,  gentle,  and  contented  ;  in  their 
public  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and  faithful.  In  their  intercourse 
with  society  they  display,  in  a  high  degree,  the  virtues  of  honesty^ 
plain-dealing,  and  candour.  Their  ingenuousness  is  such,  that,  as 
the  first  Dutch  authorities  have  acknowledged,  prisoners  brought  to 
the  bar  on  criminal  charges,  if  really  guilty,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
confess,  without  disguise  or  equivocation,  the  full  extent  and  exact 
circumstances  of  their  offences,  and  communicate,  when  required, 
more  information  on  the  matter  at  issue,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence. Although  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  result  of  the 
former  use  of  torture,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so. 

*  Though  living  under  a  government  where  justice  was  seldom  ad- 
ministered with  purity  or  impartiality,  and  where  of  course  we  might 
expect  to  see  tne  hand  of  private  violence  stretched  out  to  punish 
private  wrong,  or  a  general  spirit  of  retaliation  and  insidious  cruelty 
prevailing,  the  Javans  are,  in  a  great  degree,  strangers  to  unrelent* 
ing  hatred  and  blood-thirsty  revenge.  Almost  the  only  passion  that 
can  urge  them  to  deeds  of  vengeance  or  assassination,  is  jealousy. 
They  are  little  liable  to  those  fits  and  starts  of  anger,  or  those  sudden 
explosions  of  fury,  which  appear  among  northern  nations. 

«  Atrocious  crimes  are  extremely  rare,  and  have  been  principally 
owing  to  misgovemment  when  they  have  occurred.  In  answer  to 
what  has  been  asserted  concerning  robberies,  assassinations,  end 
thefts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  during  the  residence  of  the  English,  an 
entire  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  people,  and  that  confidence  was 
never  found  misplaced.  The  English  never  used  bars  or  bolts  to 
their  houses,  never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  instance  occurred  of 
thtfir  being  ill  used.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no  confi- 
dence :  all  their  windows  were  barred,  and  all  their  doors  locked,  to 
keep  out  the  treacherous  natives,  (as  they  called  them,)  and  they 
never  moved  five  miles  abroad  without  pistols  and  swords.  What 
could  be  expected  by  a  government  that  derived  a  principal  part  of  its 
revenue  from  the  encouragement  of  vice,  by  the  farms  of  gaming, 
cock-fighting,  and  opium  shops  ?  After  tbe  two  former  were  abolished 
by  the  JBnghih,  andTthe  local  goyemment  had  done  all  in  iu  power 
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to  discourage  the  latter,  a  visible  amelioration  took  place  in  the  moralf 
of  the  lower  ranks.' 

Those  frightful  explosions #of  murderous  phrenzy,  so  often 
heard  of  under  the  denomination  of  '  running  a-muck,*  are  not, 
8ir  T.  Raffles  says,  to  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  Javans,  the 
perpetrators  having  generally  been  slaves ;  nor  is  the  crimei  it 
seems,  to  be  set  to  the  account  of  these  perpetrators  themselves 
so  much  as  to  that  of  their  Dutch  masters,  whose  severe  punish* 
ments  for  even  slight  offences,  used  to  provoke  these  wretches 
to  the  madness  of  killing  and  being  killed.  These  Dutch  are 
an  excellent  scape-goat  for  all  the  criminals  of  Java.  We  can 
well  believe  all  that  he  says  against  them  ;  but  had  there  been 
under  the  English  government,  (supposing  it  to  have  lasted,) 
some  few  stray  crimes  among  the  natives,  would  that  govern- 
ment in  that  case  have  been  held  the  unaccountable  party  ?  Or 
how  long  might  any  occurring  crimes  have  been  judged  to  be 
fairly  attributable  to  the  evil  spirit  of  the  defunct  Dutch  domina- 
tion, still  lingering  among  the  people  as  the  instigator  of  all 
evil? 

He  acknowledges  that  the  amiable  character  here  displayed,  is 
that  of  the  rural  villagers,  rather  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
native  capitals ;  and  that  it  is  still  much  less  to  be  taken  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  natives  in  and  about  the  large  European  establish- 
ments. *'  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia  are  the 
*•  worst  in  the  Island,  and  the  long  intorcourse  with  strangers  has 
'  been  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  part  of 
^  Bantam.  The  further  removed  from  Euro])ean  influence  and 
*'  foreign  intercourse,  the  better  are  the  morals,  and  the  happier 

*  are  the  people.* 

'  The  constitution  and  operation  of  the  government,  in  the 
portion  of  the  Island  independent  of  European  authority,  is  a 
matter  utterly  below  all  curiosity.  An  absolute  monarch,  sunk 
in  volu|)tuous  indolence,  with  a  gaudy  and  profligate  court 
around  him,  and  a  crafty  miscreant  of  a  })rimc  minister  to  ma- 
uage  the  allairs  of  the  kin£^dom, — is  just  the  old  Asiatic  story 
over  again.  As  to  the  judicial  administrations,  the  courts  have 
the  Koran  for  their  code  of  law,  modified  by  some  old  usages  of 
the  country.  That  book  is  also  the  grand  religious  authority  of 
the  Island.  It  is  about  three  centuries  since  the  Javans  were 
converted  to  Mahomedanism. 

«  Of  all  the  nations  who  have  adopted  that  creed,'  says  Sir  T.  R* 

*  they  arc  among  the  most  recent  converts ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
added,  that  few  others  are  so  little  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and 
partake  so  little  of  its  zeal  and  intolerance.  The  consequence  is,  that 
although  the  Mabomedan  law  be  in  some  instances  followed,  and  it 
be  considered  a  point  of  honour  to  profess  an  adherence  to  it,  it  has 
not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  superstitions  and  looal  cuitonia  of 
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the  country.*    «  They  are  thus/  (as  he  remarks  in  another  plac^,) 
*  open  to  the  accumulated  delusion  of  two  religious  systems.' 

To  the  more  ancient  portion  of  their  superstitions,  vre  presume, 
are  to  be. referred  their  solemn  faith  in  omens,  and  their  observ- 
ance of  lucky  and  unlucky  times.  Tliat  more  ancient  superstition 
was  the  same  that  still  enslaves  the  millions  of  Hindoostan  ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  reigned  supreme  in  Java,  embodied  in  the 
temporal  form  of  an  empire,  from  an  unknown  age,  till  that  late 
period  when  the  Prophet  assumed  the  ostensible  ascendency,  but 
on  such  terms,  it  seems,  of  tacit  compromise  with  the  preceding 
regent  superstition,  that  it  has  remained  to  this  day  doubtful, 
whether  the  people  may  not  more  properly  be  denominated  Pa- 
gans than  Mahomcilans.  Without  any  serious  misnomer,  we 
may  speak  of  them  under  cither  one  denomination  or  the  other. 
Our  Author  thinks  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse 
would  draw  to  the  Island  a  great  number  of  fanatical  Arabs, 
who,  assuming  a  character  of  sanctity,  and  exerting  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  missionary  zeal,  would  easily  acquire  so  imposing 
an  influence  over  the  yielding  and  credulous  minds  of  the  people, 
as  to  stamp  a  much  more  decidedly  Mahomcdan  character  on 
iiiultitudes  of  them.  In  just  this  one  point,  therefore,  he  thinks 
the  jealous  exclusive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  which  kept  those 
Arabs  out,  was  beneficial  to  the  Island ;  not,  as  he  remarks, 
that  these  Christian  governors  cared,  as  a  matter  simply  of  re- 
IiV/ton,  how  much  more  complete  the  Mahomedan  character  of 
their  subjects  might  become  ;  but  they  dreaded,  with  good  rea- 
son, the  political  consequences  of  such  an  influence  and  eon-  ' 
firmed  faith. 

The  monuments  of  the  Hindoo  paganism  remain  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  in  a  number  of  massive  ruius  of  temples.  The 
description  of  the  principal  of  these,  accompanied  with  excellent 
plates,  occupies  a  very  large  section  of  the  work.  They  ace 
hastening  fast,  (and  let  them  go,  with  all  their  hideous  imagery,) 
to  still  completer  ruin,  chiefly  through  the  operation  of  naturey 
by  means  of  the  trees  and  other  vegetables,  which  growing 
among  them  and  on  them,  insinuate  with  ever  augmenting  size 
and  force  through  their  crevices,  and  split  them  in  pieces. 

The  length  to  which  our  abstract  has  been  drawn  out,  exceed- 
ingly slender  as  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  work,  enforces  on  us  here  to  make  an  end,  leaving  untouched 
a  great  mass  of  other  information.  Some  of  it, — as  the  descrip* 
lion  of  various  customs,  ceremonies,  amusements,  and  civil  in*^ 
stitutions,  if  they  may  be  so  called, — will  be  considerably  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  Other  parts, — (as  respecting  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Jivvans  and  the  kindred  nations,  induding  an 
i  romense  lenn;th  of  vocabulary,) — will  have  their  value  to  oriental 
scholars.     The  analysis  of  an  Epic  Poem  is,  perhaps,  too  late 
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in  the  day  for  almost  any  class  of  readers*  The  European  ato* 
macby  we  think,  has  given  the  most  decisive  sterns  of  having 
now  somewliat  more  than  enough  of  the  spicery  of  oriental  fic- 
tion and  mythological  history  ;  and  we  think  the  better  of  its 
structure  for  its  feeling  that  nausea.  The  part  denominatedi 
strictly,  the  History  of  Java,  might  advantageously  have  been 
very  much  more  brief.  As  to  the  documents  relative  to  the  prin- 
ciples, proceedings,  and  effects,  of  the  late  temporary  English 
government  of  the  Island,  we  must  not  raise  any  question  on 
the  right  of  the  excellent  Administrator  of  that  government  to 
have  them  added  to  the  bulk  of  a  work,  of  which  the  only  fault 
is,  as  we  have  said  before,  its  being  too  large.  But  in  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  tedious  and  prolix  in  the  oaanner 
of  writing :  it  has  no  such  fault.  There  are,  indeed,  some  re- 
petitions, owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the  work  was  prepared. 
But  the  excess  attributed  is  actually  the  immense  quantity  of  in- 
formation, extended  to  a  minuteness  of  detail  wbich,  while  it 
displays  the  indefatigableness  and  the  precision  of  the  Author's 
inquiries,  really  loads  the  work  with  a  superfluity  of  particulars, 
and  exhibits  Java  in  larger  dimensions  than  it  has  any  fair  claim 
to  fill. 

The  plates,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Daniell,  are  very  numeroos,  of 
excellent  workmanship,  and  full  of  oriental  character.  Those 
exhibiting  the  persons  and  dress  of  the  people  are  carefully  co« 
loured.  The  map,  of  nearly  four  feet  long,  (engraved  by  Wal- 
ker,) is  as  beautifulas  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Though  the  pries 
is  so  considerable,  the  book  is  cheaper  than  any  ^er  of  the 
same  class  that  we  have  lately  seen. 
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Consequences  ;  pkysicalt  morale  and  civiL  By  George  Man  Bur- 
rows, M.D.  F.L.£[.  &c.   8vo.  pp.  S20.  London.  182a 

^T^HAT  mental  alienation,  manifesting  itself  as  it  does  by  lbs 
-*-  most  appalling  characteristics,  associated  with  circumstsnces 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  from  mere  bodily  derangenaonty 
should  have  been  contemplated  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society 
with  especial  horror,  needs  not  awaken  our  surprise.  Nor  esn 
we  even  wonder  that  this  aflSicting  visitation  should  have  beee 
considered  not  simply  as  one  of  the  manifold  ills  which  maB  is 
heir  to,  but  as  a  disorder  decidedly  and  exclusively  moral ;  as 
even  a  particular  and  marked  indication  of  the  Divine  displee- 
sure.  When,  indeed,  medicine  learned  to  free  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  sacerdotal  superstition,  and  to  prefer  its  olaims  to  rank 
among  the  physical  soiences,  these  xnXm  Stom  notions  respeotiBg 
the  origin  of  mental  maladies,  began  visibly  to  decline.    Tlie 
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l^eat  father  of  the  therapeutical  art  conceived  himself  justified 
10  bringin<^  into  the  investigation  of  every  species  of  deviation 
from  beaUh  or  sanUv^  all  the  aid  that  could  be  afforded  him  by 
the  contemplation  oi  either  natural  or  physical  agents :  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  as  well  by  Hippocrates  as  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, disorders  of  the  mind  were  viewed  and  treated  as  events 
of  ordinary,  rather  than  of  supernatural  occurrence.  Man, 
however,  is  fond  of  the  marvellous ;  and  thus  the  miserable 
metaphysics  of  the  middle  ages  contributed  to  restore  a  disposi- 
tion to  regard  the  insane  as  subjects  of  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion, and  as  therefore  out  of  the  reach  a^d  agency  of  ordinary 
remedial  means  ;  a  disposition  which  even  down  to  the  present 
day  has  not  ceased  to  manifest  itself. 

But '  the  same  constitution  of  mind/  it  has  been  remarked, 
'  which  favours  implicit  belief,  facilitates  also  the  influence  of 
'  doubt.'  We  are  not  sure  whether  an  error  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  dangerous  one  just  adverted  to,  is  not  becoming  in  some 
quarters  far  too  influential,  as  it  respects  both  speculation  and 
practice.  We  are  sure,  indeed  that  a  mode  ot  thinking  very 
injurious  to  the  moral  interests  of  society,  has  recently  established 
itself  in  many  minds  upon  the  false  and  often  refuted  supposi- 
tion, that  every  truth,  whether  physical  or  moral,  must  be 
grounded  solely  on  perception ;  that  because  we  see  nothing 
in  the  bodily  fabric  but  bone,  and  fibre,  and  vessel,  therefore 
nothing  beyond  these  visible  and  tangible  substances  does  or  can 
exist ;  thai  duality  of  being  (as  it  has  been  termed  by  a  recent 
vrriter*)  is  a  mere  chimera,  and  that  physical  impulse  and  moral 
motive  are  equally  and  alike  under  an  absolute  subordination  to 
organic  conditions.  The  natural  and  necessary  inferences  from 
these  assumptions  are,  that  vice  is  as  truly  a  disease,  or  deviation 
from  health,  as  is  fever  or  inflammation  ;  that  jails  are  expedi- 
ents of  precisely  the  same  nature  and  design  as  mad-houses ; 
and  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  as  much  an  organic  act  as  is 
the  digestion  of  the  food  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ! 

Reserving  for  another  opportunity,  the  examination  of  certain 
modern  automatical  theories,  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  insanity  as  a 
bodily  disease. 

Soase  morbid  affections  are  so  palpably  connected  vrith  a 
certain  condition  of  the  bodily  organization  as  to  leave  not  the 
smallest  room  for  doubt  or  disputation.  If,  for  instance,  an  in- 
dividual  be  attacked  with  pain  in  bis  breast,  impeded  raapi- 
ration,  and  cough,  together  with  such  disturbance  in  the  cir- 
cabtion  as  denotes  inflammatory  action,  bo  is  pronomoced,  with* 
out  hesitation,,  to  be  labouring  under  an  inflammation  of  the 

*  See  London  Medical  Repository.  Vol.  xiii.  page  W.] 
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\xmgs  ;  or  Hhould  tlic  same  species  of  organic  disturbance  id- 
plicate  the  vessels  of  (he  brain,  this  disease  also  would  be 
with  equal  precision  interred  from  its  appropriate  syinptonis. 
But  when,  of  two  individuals  apparently  in  the  same  cooditioo 
as  to  the  absence  of  any  topical  indices  of  deranged  action, 
with  the  pulses  of  the  arm  and  the  l»ead  beatin<^  in  each  to 
precisely  the  eanie  tune  and  number,  one,  by  his  whole  deport- 
ment, shall  substantiate  the  validity  of  such  exterior  marks  of 
order  and  harmony  ;•  while  the  other  shall  betray  by  eTerr 
motion  of  his  features  and  every  expression  from  bis  lips, 
that  in  his  interior,  on  the  contrary,  storms  and  tempests  are 
ra£^in^  with  ungovernable  fury ;  who  shall  say  what  consti- 
tutes the  ori^anic  diilerence  hetween  the  one  and  the  other  ?— 
Ai^.iin,  the  violence  of  mental  agitation  shall  prove  sufficient 
to  destroy  life,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  most 
scientific  and  scrutinizing  kind,  shall  be  instituted  without  af- 
fording any  structural  explanation  of  the  catastrophe ;  and 
even  when  the  pathological  investigator  does  find  some  internal 
marks  of  diseusc,  it  is  l)y  no  means  always  certain  but  that  these 
niurks  arc  the  evidence  of  the  effect  rather  than  of  the  cause. 
Tins,  then,  is  the  point  upon  which  we  wish  to  fix  the  reader's 
attention;  that,  while  the  notion  of  mental  .disorder  without 
some  bodily  change,  involves  an  untenable  assumption,  such 
disorder  is,  in  very  many  instances,  bodily  in  a  far  different 
sense  from  those  deviations  from  health  which  implicate  parts  of 
the  frame  that  arc  cognizable  by  the  senses.  And  there  is  a 
further  distinction  likewise  to  be  noticed,  which  respects  the 
source,  or  ab-onrjfiite  induction,  of  the  morbid  state;  whether 
such  source  shall  have  been  j)urely  mental,  or  whether  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  shall  have  been  formed  of  some  positive  dis- 
turbance in  the  physical  functions. 

The  medical  error  of  those  theorists  in  the  present  day,  who 
are  for  referring  every  thing,  from  first  to  last,  to  organization, 
and  organization  alone,  is,  that  insanit)  is  nothing  but  vascular 
irritation,  and  that  to  sub<lue  inflammatory  excitement,  and  to 
control  the  fury  of  mania,  constitute  one  and  the  same  operation. 
Our  conclusion  is  widely  difiorent ;  and  while  we  would  have 
every  case  of  montal  sickness  placed  as  early  as  j)ossible  under 
the  management  of  the  judicious  ]>hysician,  and  not  consigfned 
to  the  custody  of  the  mere  keeper  of  a  madhouse ;  we  would  be 
anxious  to  seek  for  such  a  physician  as,  in  his  partiality  for 
drugs  and  medicaments,  shunid  hy  no  means  lose  sight  of  the 
important  distinctions  just  rt'ferred  to;  but  who  should  be  fully 
and  practically  aware  of  that  occasional  mastery,  both  in  health 
and  disease,  which  is  exercised  hy  the  sentient  over  the  organic 
conditions  of  the  human  frame. 

Of  the  importance  of   medicine   in  these  most  melancholy 
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mtlmenhi,  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  book  be- 
fore-us  eoTitains  satisfactory  evidence  that  one  of  the  most  false, 
ami  mischievous,  and  cruel  notions  that  has  ever  been  maintain- 
ed or  acted  on,  Is  that  which  regards  madness  as  absolutely,  and 
.  from  its  very  nature,  incurable ;  and  places  receptacles  of  the 
insane  in  the  light  of  mausolea  of  mind,  or  mere  depositories 
for  confining  and  securing  their  wretched  inmates.  Very  many 
individuals  there  are  at  this  moment  pacing  the  incurable  wards 
of  lunatic  asylums,  with  nothing  of  man  about  them  but  the 
mere  human  form,  who  might,  but  for  this  fatal  error  which  we 
are  now  deprecating,  have  been  linked  in  the  social  circle,  and 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  our  nature ! 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  it  is  known,  was  wont  to  as- 
sert, that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  insanity  recovered,  if  placed 
under  his  care  roithin  three  months  from  the  attack.  This  as- 
sertion has  for  the  most  part  been  regarded  by  the  faculty  of 
medicine  as  untenably  presumptuous  and  empirical ;  and  we 
miist  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  ranked  among  the  number 
of  sceptics  on  this  point  .  The  present  Writer,  however,  thinks 
that  Dr.  W.*s  statement  was  probably  not  in  the  least  over- 
charged. *  Those  who  derided  Dr.  Willis,'  he  says,  *  had 
'  neither  his  experience  in  this  malady,  nor  the  opportunities  of 
*|  treating  it  in  its  early  ^  and  therefore  mostfovourabley  stagey 

*  and  few  ever  so  fully  possessed  the  essential  auxiliaries  to  suc- 

*  cess  as  that  physician.' 

We  have  marked,  it  will  be  noticed,  by  italic  characters; 
those  passages  which  point  out  the  necessity  of  early  treat-^  , 
mdnt.  It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  had  to  dc^ 
^ith  the  insane,  that  the  principiis  ohsta  is  most  especially  ap- 
plicable to  this  disordered  state,  the  |)roportion  of  successful 
cases  being  incomparably  high  when  they  have  been  of  short 
duration ;  ^  a  fact,'    says  our  Author,  *•  which  cannot  be  too 

*  earnestly  enforced  on  the  recollection  of  all  who  may  from  the 
^  development  of  symptoms  have  reason  to  suspect  an  access  of 

*  mental  derangement,  whether  in  a  friend  or  patient.*  The 
statement  which  Dr.  B.  presents  as  containing  a  synopsis  of  his 
own  practice,  exhibits  a  proportion  of  cures  in  recent  cases  as 
^reat  as  01  in  100,  while  in  old  cases  the  cures  stand  at  only 
85  to  100.  The  aggregate  of  all  his  cases  in  a  given  time,  pre- 
sents the  proportion  of  81  in  100. 

We  hope  that  this  consolatory  representation  of  the  curable 
nature  of  mental  sickness,  will  induce  other  private  practitioners 
in  the  same  manner  to*  record  the  results  of  their  own  observa-* 
tion. 

*  For,'  says  the  present  Author,  '  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
no  detailed  or  even  general  report  of  the  result  of  private  practice 
in  this  malady,  has  ever  been  pubh'shed  by  any  British  author.'  ^  A 
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defect  so  remarkable  and  unexpected,  almost  justifiei   :he     ,_ 

of  foreigners — that  the  many  learned  English  writers  who  han 
published  on  mental  affections,  ba? e  displayed  greater  fondiiMS  ftr 
speculative  disquisition  than  practical  induction.  And  hence  aootlief 
reason  for  that  general  scepticism  in  this  country,  on  every  matter 
connected  with  insanity  or  msane  people.' 

We  find  by  the  above  account  of  Dr.  B.'s  individual  pradioe, 
that  the  allegations  of  Dr.  Willis  are  even  more  tkan  realised; 
and  it  further  appears  that  in  a  public  institution  fJLa  Salpe^ 
irierej  in  France,  the  numbers  of  cured  are  very  little  lower 
than  the  assigned  proportions  of  that  physician:  Wbat  tos 
must  bethought  particularly  vvorthy of  remark  in  reference (o 
the  present  point,  is,  that  the  celebrated  York  Retreat,  wbicb  is 
ap|iropriated  to  the  deranged  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  sod 
which  ^  excels  every  other  asylum  for  lunatics  in  moral  qualities,' 
presents  a  statement  of  cures  iuferiet  to  that  of  several  .public 
institutions;  the  proportion  of  cures  being,  (up  to,  1811)  dilis 
100.  Now  the  able  and  amiable  conductor  of  tbe  Retreat  is 
avowedly  hostile  to  medical  remedies  employed  in  any  other 
than  an  incidental  and  occasional  way,  and  he  even  exuhingly 
talks  of  the  little  annual  expenditure  for  medicine  in  his  esta- 
blishment. In  this  instance,  then.  Dr.  Burrows  tbinkd,  thai 
the  experimentum  cruets  is  nearly  afforded  in  favour  of  medi- 
cine for  mental  ailment,  since,  did  judicious  guardianship  and 
moral  management  comprise  every  thing  needful  for  the  insane, 
the  inmates  of  the  Retreat  would  have  the  greatest  possible 
chance  of  recovery.  In  comparisons  of  this  kind,  however,  il 
ought  ever  to  be  recollected,  that  the  particular  circumatanees  of 
the  individual  cases  may  make  a  vast  differeooe  as  to  the  rssalt 
of  their  maladies ;  and  it  would  seem  sufficiently  probablep  thst 
when  mental  aberration  does  occur  among  a  people  marked  u 
the  Quakers  are  by  sobriety  of  habits  and  steadiness  of  cliarao- 
ter,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  prove  transient  than  when  fialliag 
upon  individuals  in  more  general  and  promiscuous  society. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  present  Writer,  that,  since 
tho  year  1816,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  ralao 
of  cures  at  Bethlem,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  retoe- 
grading  from  what  it  was  in  former  years.  This  account  rousi 
afford  the  tnost  heartfelt  pleasure  to  the  members  of  that  Con- 
mittee,  who  so  ardently,  so  assiduously,  and  io  a  manner  in 
every  respect  so  praise-worthy,  engaged  in  effecting  a  reform 
as  to  the  economy  and  management  both  of  public  and  private 
asylums.  Indeed,  since  that  investigation  took  place,  (we 
speak  from  personal  observation,)  it  is  delightful  to  witness  the 
great  improvement  which  is  conspicuous  in  every  institution  you 
enter,  whether  of  a  more  public  or  more  private  deseripiion. 
Even  if  Dr.  Burrows,  and  other  writers  who  ti|ke  a  siaUar 
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▼iew  of  the  subjeet,  fail  to  mftke  good  the  position  for  which 
tliey  contend,  tliat  *  Insanity  is  as  susceptible  of  cure  as  other 
'  naladies/  they  at  least  incontestibly  prove  thus  much,  that  it  is 
a  curable  complaint,  and  curable  in  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  instances.  *  And  if/  adds  our  Author,  in  concluding 
this  part  of  the  Inquiry, — 

*  If  80  much  have  been  accomplished — ^through  means  which,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  however  much  desired  or  sought,  have  been 
scarcely  ever  commensurate^  and  are  often  notoriously  deficient ;  and 
when,  besides,  the  visionary  speculations  of  some  and  the  ignorance 
of  others  are  eternally  counteracting  the  wisest  ordinances— who  can 
refrain  from  contemplating,  without  a  prescient  hope,  what  might 
be  achieved,  were  the  requisites  at  command,  and  were  more  en« 
lightened  views  to  predommate/  ■ 

*  Is  insanity  an  increasing  malady  ?*  The  affimMttire  has  been 
maintained,  our  Author  thinks,  in  terms  far  too  sweeping  and 
indiscriminate.  He  has  been  at  the  pains  of  instituting  a  very 
minute  inquiry  into  this  particular,  the  result  of  which  proves, 
that  the  regular  increment  of  mental  derangement  by  no  means 
bears  a  proportion,  as  is  usually  conceived,  to  the  growth  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  Periods  of  national  calamity  and 
turbulence  have  been  productive  of  madness  in  a  more  than  or* 
dinary  measure,  as  was  instanced  in  France  during  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  are  informed  upon  the  best  authority, 
that  the  disease  is  at  this  moment  making  dreadful  ravages  in 
the  several  districts  of  Ireland  in  which  distress  is  almost  at  its 
acme.  But  the  documents  which  Dr.  Burrows  lays  before  us, 
constitute  snfiicient  evidence  of  the  erroneousness  of  that  opi- 
nion which  is  the  prevalent  one,  viz.  that  Insanity  in  England, 
is  actually  and  regularly  on  the  increase. 

*  >Vhether  the  Question  respecting  the  increase  of  insanity  in 
England,  be  judged  by  the  aggregate  entries  in  the  Commissioners* 
Register ;  the  account  of  the  lunatics  received  by  St.  Mary-le-bone 
parish ;  the  records  of  English  lunatic  asylums ;  a  comparison  of 
the  number  at  present  in  the  London  district  with  the  computation  in 
1800 ;  with  the  deaths  of  lunatics  entered  in  the  London  bills  of 
mortality;  or  even  with  the  progress  of  population ;  the  more  dear 
is  the  demonstration  that  it  is  noi  an  increasing  malady/ 

In  the  next  section  of  his  work,  the  Author  discusses  the 
qoeston,  *  Is  insanity  a  prevalent  malady  ?'  And  he  shews,  that 
the  proportion  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  the  census 
of  1810,  was  1  in  SOOO  ;  a  ratio  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  insanity  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  disease; 
In  this  chapter,  there  is  likewise  a  successful  attempt  to  combat 
the  prevailing  notion,  that  England  abouods  more  in  cases  of 
insanity  and  suicide  than  other  countries.  Dr.  Burrows  pre- 
sents OS  a  table  exhibiting  the  proportion  of  suicides  to  the 
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population  in  most  of  the  large  cities  on  the  Continent,  io  f 
^iven  time,  compared  with  that  of  London,  which  afTords  the 
fo]lo\vin{^  results  for  Paris,  Copenhagen,   Berlin,  and  our  owa 

Metropolis. 

population.  Suicidd. 

London                            1,000,000  200 

Paris                                    700,000  300 

Berlin                                 106,584  57 

Copcnliag:en                         84,000  51 

Consequently,  the  proportion  of  suicides  in  the  capitals  o( 

Paris,  Berlin, and  CopenhacfeUi  is,  in  relation  to  that  of  Liondoo, 

as  5  to  2,  5  to  3,  and  3  to  1. 

'  Thus,*  says  Dr.  B.  *  if  the  prevalence  of  suicide  be  a  test  of  the 
prevalence  of  insanity,  we  have  here  positive  proof,  that  mental  dc* 
rangement  is  less  frequent  in  England  than  in  several  other  couhtria. 
Were  we  to  extend  the  inquiry  into  the  provinces  of  England*  it  ii 
certain  the  ratio  of  suicides  would  be  much  diminished ;  for  in  a  me- 
tropolis where  the  incentives  are  most  frequent,  it  will  ever  luper- 
abound.  The  contrary  seems  to  obtain  in  Prussia :  but  in'lSlTt  (the 
year  chosen  by  Dr.  Burrows  for  this  comparative  census,)  that 
country  was  still  suffering  under  the  miseries  war  had  inflicted ;  from 
which,  perhaps,  Berlin  experienced  the  least  of  any  of  the  other 
cities.* 

This  last  is  a  very  curious  and  important  fact ;  and  we  think 
our  Author  wouhl  have  much  improved  the  estimates  andcalcu- 
lations  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  instituting,  had  be  ex- 
tended his  investigations  hack  to  another  and  more  distant  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  the  widedeTSS- 
tation  and  complicated  misery  produced  by  the  conflicts  of  na« 
tions.  War  not  only  crowds  hospitals,  but  furnishes  poor-houses 
and  mad-houses  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  inmates.  Bf 
the  way,  we  doubt  whether  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Continent  at  the  period'  chosen  for  our  Author's  inquiries,  may 
not  he  considered  as  in  some  measure  explanatory  of  the  diflfe- 
rence  between  tliis  and  other  countries  in  reference  to  the  prova- 
lence  of  mental  disease.  Had  Britain  been  the  actual  theatre  of 
war,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  niunber  of  victims  Co  its 
malign  influence,  would  in  this  respect  have  been  considerably 
augmented. 

*  Creditable  as  the  result  is  to  the  British  character,  yet  the  piooi 
and  the  philanthropic  will  acknowledge  little  reason  for  gratulataon  ; 
since  it  only  proves  that  among  nations  we  are  the  least  demoralized : 
and  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  be  merely  tlie  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
impiet3\  Suicide,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  vice  still  much  too  oom- 
mon  in  England.' 

Such  are  the  reflections  of  our  Author  upon  summing  up  his 
comparative  account^  and  in  the  main  his  rcmark9  must  be 
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ullowcd  to  be  just  and  appropriate.  But  to  speak  of  suicide  as 
a  *  \\ce*  without  any  qualifying^  salvo  to  this  condemnatory  in- 
ference, implies  a  harshness  of  censure  inconsistent  with  the 
physical  views  which  Dr.  Burrows  takes  of  mental  malady. 
Althous^h  it  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  in  the  present  volume, 
to  chalk  out  the  discriminating  features  between  crime  and  mad- 
ness, (a  most  momentous  pointof  consideration,]  yet,  the  language 
he  has  employed  in  the  sentence  above  quoted,  may  be  the  occa- 
sion of  uimecessary  distress  to  such  of  his  readers  as  haVe  either 
contemplated  this  dreadful  deed  in  the  moment  when  reason  has 
forsaken  them,  or  have  already  suflfered  the  most  poignant  afSic- 
tion  in  tlie  loss  of  some  relative  or  friend  by  the  act  of  self-de- 
struction. It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we  would 
wish  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  wilful  suicide:  we  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  opinion,  that  a  laxity  of  feeling  has  obtained  in  refe- 
rence to  this  most  horrid  of  all  horrid  acts,  which  originates  in 
opinions  highly  erroneous,  and  is  pregnant  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences.  But  to  attach  criminality  to  self-destruc- 
tion when  reason  and  consequent  accountability  are  gone,  is  both 
unphilosophical  and  unfeeling  ;  and  from  such  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Burrows,  the  principle  could  only  have  been  admitted  by  a 
lapsus  calami. 

Opportunities  have  before  presented  themselves  to  us  of  com- 
bating that  vulgar,  and  we  were  going  to  call  it  fanatical,  notion, 
that  religion  is  frequently  the  cause  of  insanity.  The  concerns 
of  futurity  must  appear  to  persons  of  the  smallest  reflection, 
of  such  awful  moment,  that  we  can  easily  believe,  in  minds 
predisposed  to  derangement,  unsatisfactory  and  terrific  \iews  of 
an  eternal  state  may  operate  very  powerfully  in  aTssisting  to  pro- 
duce actual  madness.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  which 
we  witness  of  the  ^  religiously  mad,^  those  fanatical  feelings  and 
expressions  by  which  the  hallucination  is  accompanied,  are 
tlie  consequences,  rather  than  the  sources  of  the  disorder.  In 
this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Burrows  in  some 
measure  coincides :  he  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the 
question,  ^  Is  religion  a  cause  or  an  eflect  of  insanity  ?'  and,  we 
think,  deserves  some  credit  for  not  sufifering  himself  to  be  carried 
down  with  the  common  current  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
particular. 

Dr.  Hallaran,  a  recent  and  very  able  writer  on  insanity,  when 
adverting  to  this  subject,  remarks,  that  in  the  Cork  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where  Catholics  are  in  proportion  to  Protestants  as 
ten  to  one,  no  instance  of  mental  derangement  caused  by  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  has  occurred  among  the  former  ;  while  seve- 
ral dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  have  been  so  af- 
fected. Of  this  fact,  the  following  explanation  is  proposed  by 
Dr,  Burrows. 
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*  The  reason  of  the  diflTerence  appears  ob?iou8.  The  miniiUn 
the  Romish  persuasion  will  not  permit  their  flocks  to  be  wroqril  ia 
upon.  To  distrust  the  fallibility  of  any  point  of  doctrine  or  disciplmB  fe 
18  with  them  heresy.  Catholics,  therefore,  are  preserved  from  th 
dubitations  which,  when  once  engendered,  generally  end  in  con 
sion.  The  moment  of  danger  is,  when  ancient  opinions  in  mat 
of  faith  are  wavering,  or  in  the  noviciate  of  those  recently  embrai 
And  to  this  danger  every  Protestant  is  more  particularly  exposed ; 
pecially  in  a  country  where  toleration  in  religious  opinions  ia  allowed; 
for  there  excess  of  fervour  is  the  most  likely  to  be  awakened*' 

After  all,  however,  we  believe  that  constitutional  tempera- 
ment baa  much  more  to  do  with  illusory  conceits,  than  any  of 
the  excitins;  causes  allet^ed.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the! 
Poet  Cowper,  who  has  been  so  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  re- 
ligious melancholia,  was  about  to  commit  suicide  before  be 
was  the  subject  of  religious  impression  ;  and  by  the  same  Writer 
we  are  reminded  that  neither  Swift  nor  Rousseau  was  a  religioas 
melancholic*  It  is  this  constitutional  temperament  that  distorts 
truth,  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Burrows  remarks,  ^  generates  an  opinioa 
*  that  melancholy  insanity  is  the  effect  of  religious  impressions.* 
In  minds  so  constituted,  the  most  ordinary  incidents  become 
provocations  of  derangement.     Some  minds  are  so  framed  u 

*  to  view  all  the  blessings  of  this,  or  a  future  life,  bj  involution. 
Their  greatest  gratification  is  persistive  despondency.  l5eaf  to  pre- 
cept or  example,  they  retort  :— 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness — ^folly— 

You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy— 

I  would  not  if  I  could,  be  gay  V 

We  must  here  terminate  our  account  of  this  very  interesting 
performance.  The  medical  reader  will  of  course  look  to  Dr. 
Burrows  for  a  detail  of  those  plans  and  practices  whidi  he  re- 
presents as  having  proved  so  efficacious  in  healing  wounded,  or 
in  restoring  lost  reason.  In  his  *'  Commentaries  on  Insanity,** 
(a  work  some  time  ago  promised,)  we  shall  hope  to  meet  with 
these  details  :  in  the  mean  time,  we  readily  accept  the  stftted  re- 
sults on  the  credit  of  our  Author's  name  and  character,  and  ac* 
knowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for  having  placed  the  natter  of 
mental  aberration  in  a  much  more  consolatory  point  of  view 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it* 

Dr.  Burrows  is  an  able  writer :  his  principal  fault,  as  it  re- 
lates to  manner,  consists  in  an  occasional  endeavour  to  compose 
too  carefully.  We  think  that  with  a  little  less  of  the  rSehercki 
about  his  words  and  sentences,  the  style  of  the  book  would  have 

*  See  Quarterly  Review.  Article  **  Insanity  and  Madhouses.** 
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hcKii  still  less  exceptionable.  It  beHooves  authors  who  are  so- 
lldfoos  aboat  dressing  their  thoughts  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
16  keep  in  constant  recollection  the  maxima  artem  celare, 



'jLrt.  III.  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Evekn^  Esq.  F.R.S.  jftdhor  of  the  «  Sy/w,"  8^.  Sfc.  Compriging 
his  Diary  from  the  Year  1641  to  1705,  6,  and  a  Selection  of  his 
Familiar  Letters.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the  private  Correspon- 
dence between  King  Charles  1,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  whilst  his  Majesty  was  in  Scotland  1641,  and  at 
other  Times  dunng  the  Civil  War;  also  between  Sir  Edward 
^  Hyde»  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France.  The  whole  now  first  pub- 
lished from  the  Original  MSS.  Edited  by  William  Bra^,  Esq. 
F.R.S*  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  4to.  [Plates]  pp.  xxviii.  1350. 
London.  1819. 

riiHESE    volumes    combine    the    attractions  of  biographyi 
-*•    travels,  and  historical  memoirs.     The  Diary,  which  occu- 
pies rather  more  than  half  of  the  work,  exhibits  the  unaffected 
sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  his  time,  on  the 
passing   events,   prevailing  manners,    and  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  interesting  period  which  it  embraces.     It  is  a 
private  record,  having  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  history 
or  political  annals  ;  for  some  of  the  most  important  occurrences 
are  alluded  to  in  the  slightest  manner  possible  ;  but  disclosing 
information  sometimes  of  a  curious  and  valuable  description, 
always  entertaining,  and  affording  a  display  of  integrity,  good 
sense,  and  signal  amiableness  of  disposition  in  the  accomplished 
Writer,  which  in  no  small  degree  contributes  to  the  pleasure  and 
interest  felt  in  the  perusal.     The  rank  which  Mr.  Evelyn  held 
in  society,  and  the  universality  of  his  acquaintance,  could  not 
fail  to  enrich  his  personal  journal  with  details  relating  to  the 
most  illustrious  actors  in  those  events  which  form  the  matter  of 
history ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very  singular  abstinence 
from  the  parade  of  an  anecdotist,  from  the  self-important  enun* 
ciation   oi  opinions,  and  even  from  all  expressions  of  party 
rancour.  Mr.  Evelyn  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  remark* 
ably  calm  and  philosophic  temper,  and  of  the  most  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  character.    The  appearance  of  such  a  man  in   the 
midst  of  the  licentious  court  or  Charles  the  Second,  as  the  inti- 
mate of  Royalty  and  the  confidant  of  statesmen,  yet   himself 
neither  a  politician  nor  a   man  of  intrigue, — is  a  phenomenon 
which  might  seem  to  admit  of  a  reference  by  way  of  analogy, 
though  not  of  parallel,  to  the  situation  of  Daniel  at  the  court 
of  Babylon.     VVith  what  are  properly  termed  politics,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  little  Mr.  Evelyn  appears  to  have  meddled.     It 
was  certainly  neither  indolenoe  nor  a  deficiency  of  patriotisoii 
Vol.  XIV.  N.S.  M 
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that  led  hiip  to  decliQe  taking  a  part  in  the  coDflicts  of 
parliamentary  debate,  or  allying  himself,  otherwise  than  by 
his  sentiments  and  intimacies,  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  Shall  we  say  that  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
ambitious,  or  that  he  was  too  modest  to  be  aspiring,  or  too  pious 
to  sell  himself  to  the  dirty  service  of  the  State  ?  He  was  not 
wholly  destitute  of  ambition,  he  had  a  taste  for  public  life,  and 
was  susceptible  of  the  full  impression  of  whatever  grandeur  can 
attach  to  the  pomp  of  office  and  tl>e  dignity  of  station.  His 
loyalty,  too,  was  a  passionate  sentiment,  intimately  blending 
with  his  religious  feelings,  and  borrowing  something  of  their 
character :  it  was  that  of  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  who,  when 
once  he  had  lived  to  see  the  King  restored,  and  Church  and 
State  re-established  on  their  old  basis,  could  have  chaunted  the 
NunC'Dimitti$y  all  his  solicitudes  for  his  country  being  then 
over.  The  marked  proofs  of  favour  and  confidence  which  Mr. 
Evelyn  continued  to  receive  from  the  restored  Monarch,  are 
recorded  with  an  evident  sense  of  the  gratification  be  derived 
from  them.  But  he  was  made  for  better  things  than  to  be  a 
courtier.  The  favourite  pursuits  to  which  the  ardour  of  his 
mind  was  devoted,  and  which,  re-acting  upon  his  character,  con- 
tributed to  determine  its  bias,  were  natural  philosophy  and  agri* 
cultural  science.  These  pursuits,  by  pre-occupying  bis  taste 
and  his  ambition,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  in  the 
service  of  a  party  or  of  the  Court,  less  innocent — at  least,  more 
hazardous  employment ;  saved  him,  too,  from  hankering  after 
those  empty  distinctions  which  are  the  bribe  or  the  reward  of 
political  service  ;  and  armed  him,  within  the  very  magic  circle 
of  the  Court,  with  a  counter-spell  that  baffled  its  Circean 
influence,  so  that  he  came  forth  in  all  the  integrity  of  a  man. 
The  declaration  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention,  is  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb,  speaks  the  result  of  his  experience :    *  That  all 

*  IS  vanity  which  is  not  honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom 

*  but  in  real  piety.* 

Evelyn  has  been  best  known  to  posterity  as  the  Author  of  the 
Sylva  \*  and  to  his  talents  as  an  agreeable  and  accomplished 
Writer,  he  will  be  indebted  for  his  lasting  fame.  ^  It  is  certain/ 
says  the  Author  of  the  article  Evelyn  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
taunica,  ^  that  very  few  Authors  who  have  written  in  our  Ian- 
'  guage,  deserve  the  character  of  able  and  agreeable  writers  so 
'  well  as  Mr.  Evelyn,  who,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  oiosC 
^  sciences,  and  wrote  upon  many  different  subjects,  yet  was  very 
^  far,  indeed  the  farthest  of  most  men  of  his  time,  from  being  a 


*  For  an  account  of  this  work,  the  reader  may  consult  EcifiGTlG 
Review.  Old  Scries.  Vol.  viii.  p,  1108. 
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'  sQperficial  writer.    He  bad  geoius,  he  had  taste,  be  had- 

*  learning;  and  be  knew  how  to  give  all  these  a  proper  place  in- 

*  his  worksy  so  as  never  to  pass  for  a  pedant,  even  with  such  as 
'  were  least  in  love  with  lilerature,  and  to  be  justly  esteemed  a 
'  polite  author  by  those  who  knew  it  best,*  His  works  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  have  precluded  his  being  regarded  aa, 
a  literary  idler,  -even  if  his  whole  time  had  been  occupied  with 
such  pursuits  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  inter-, 
vals  of  leisure  in  the  busy  life  of  a  man  who  took  a  very  active 
part  in  society.  An  enumeration  of  the  posts  he  occupied,  will 
at  once  shew  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  activity  of  his  mind. 

*  His  first  public  appointment  was  in  1662,  as  a  Commissioner  for 
reforming  the  buildings,  ways,  streets,  and  incumbrances,  and  regu- 
lating Hackney  coaches  in  London.  In  the  same  year,  he  sat  as  a 
Commissioner  on  an  inqt-iry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c. 
concerning  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^s  charities.  In  1664,  he  was  in  ^a 
Commission  for  regulating  the  Mint ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  in  the  Dutch  War ;  and  was  continued  in  the  same  employ- . 
ment  in  the  second  War  with  that  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  shortly  before  it 
was  burnt  in  1666.  In  that  year  he  was  in  a  Commission  for  regu- 
lating the  farming  and  making  of  sahpetre.  In  1671,  he  was  made 
a  Commissioner  of  Plantations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  to 
which  the  Council  of  Trade  was  added  in  1672.  In  1685,  he  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Privy  Seal  during  the  absence  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  T who  held  that  office,)  on  his  going  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland.  On  the  foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital  in' 
I695,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  on  30th  June,  1696, 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  building,  being  appointed  Treasurer.'. 

Besides  these  engagements,  (some  of  which  were  of  a  light 
and  temporary  nature,  but  others  were  extremely  laborious  and  of 
longer  duration),  he  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  institution  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  share. 
On  its  establishment  in  1662,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Council,  and  in  1672,  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  obtained  for 
this  society  the  splendid  gift  of  the  Arundelian  library,  as  he 
had  before  prevailed  upon  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  bestow  tlie 
Arundelian  marbles  on  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  whole 
life,  which  was  extended  to  86  years,  amply  justified  the 
encomium  pronounced  by  Lord  Ort'ord  ;  it  was  ^  a  course  of 
*  inquiry,  study,  curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,' 

The  *  Kalendarium,'  as  the  Writer  styles  it,  commences  with 
some  brief  merhoranda  of  his  parentage  and  early  life.  Under 
the  year  1631,  occurs  a  notice  of  the  extraordinary  dearth  which 
ocourred  in  England  10  that  year.     And  now,  Evelyn  tells  us, 
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*  in  imitation  of  what  I  bad  seen  my  Father  do,  I  begun  to 
^  observe  matters  more  punctualy,  which  I  did  use  to  set  downe 
<  in  a  blanke  almanac*  He  was  at  this  time  but  eleyen  years  of 
age.  The  Diary  itself  was  commenced,  or  transcribed,  at  a 
later  period,  but  it  appears  to  have  originated  in  this  simple  dr- 
oumstance,  and  to  have  been  prosecuted  Without  the  most  distant 
view  to  its  being  made  public.  Of  his  father,  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  most  exemplary  reverence  and  afiection  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  all  his  acquaintance  in  the  highest  oonaide- 
ration. 

*  1634.  My  Father  was  appointed  Sheriff  for  Surrey  and  Soskz 
before  they  were  disjoyned.  lie  had  116  servants  in  uveiys,  every 
one  livery'd  in  greene  sattin  doublets ;  divers  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  quality  waited  on  him  in  the  same  garb  and  habit,  which  at  that 
time  (when  SO  or  40  was  the  usual  retinue  of  the  High  Sheriff}  was 
esteemed  a  great  matter.  Nor  was  this  out  of  the  least  vanity  that 
my  Father  exceeded  (who  was  one  of  the  greatest  decliners  of  it), 
but  because  he  could  not  refuse  the  civility  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions^ who  voluntarily  came  themselves^  or  sent  in  their  servants/ 

In  illustration  of  his  being  ^  a  studious  decliner  of  hoDoers 

*  and  titles,*  there  is  given  in  a  note,  the  copy  of  a  eorioos 
voucher  for  the  receipt  of  jf  50  *  by  waie  of  composie*OBe  to 

*  the  use  of  his  Ma*^%  for  his  (Richard  Evlinge*8)  fiae  for  not 

*  apearinge  at  the  time  and  place  apoynted  for  receaTinge  order 

*  of  K^hood.* 

In  Dec.  1040,  Mr.  Evelyn's  father  died  :  he  bad  loet  his 
mother  five  years  before;  and  '  thus,*  he  says,  '  we  were  berdit 
'  of  both  our  parents  in  a  period  when  we  most  of  all  atood  in 
'  need  of  their  counsel  and  assistance.' 

'  But  so  it  pleased  God  to  make  tryall  of  my  condact  in  a  eon- 
juncture  of  tne  greatest  and  moat  prodigious  hazard  that  ever  the 
youth  of  England  saw.  If  I  did  not  amicbt  all  this  peach  my  libeity, 
nor,  my  vertue,  with  the  rest  who  made  shipwreck  of  boto,  it  was 
more  the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  than  the  least  discretion 
of  myne  owne,  who  now  thought  of  nothing  but  the  punuhe  of 
vanity,  and  the  confused  imaginations  of  young  men.' 

On  the  3d  of  November  of  the  same  year,  ('  a  day,*  he  re* 
marks,  <  never  to  be  mentioned  without  a  curse,')  he  had  aeen 
the  King  proceed  in  state,  after  his  return  from  'his  Northern 
expedition,  ^  to  that  long,  ungratefuU,  foolish,  and  fatal  Rv- 
'  liament,  the  beginning  of  all  our  sorrows  for  twenty  years 
'  after,  and  the  period  of  the  most  happy  monarch  in  the  world** 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1041,  he  <  beheld  on  Tower  Hill,  the  frtal 
^  stroke  that  severed  the  wisest  head  in   England  from  the 

*  shoulders  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.'  Dismayed  at  ^thh  iO 
'  face  of  things,'  he  took  the  prudent  resolution  to  absent  Um- 
self  from  his  country  till  the  storm  should  have  blown 
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apprebensiye  that  the  national  calamities  were  *  but  yet  in  their 

*  iDfancy.'  At  Chatham,  he  saw  the  *  Soveraigne*  man  of  war, 
'  for  burthen^  defense,  and  ornament,  the  richest  that  ever 
'  spread  cloth  before  the  wind,  and  especially  for  this  remark- 
'  able,  that  her  building  cost  his  Ma'tie  the  affections  of  his 
^  subjects,  who  quarrellM  with  him  for  a  trifle,  refusing  to  contr-^ 

*  bute  either  to  their  own  safety  or  his  glory.*  These  expressions 
are  worth  quoting,  only  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  very  simple- 
hearted,  but  very  ill-informed  and  inadequate  notions,  which  the 
Writer  had  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  great  political  questions 
that  were  then  agitating  the  country.  Nobody  could  be  more 
free  from  the  spirit  of  a  partizan  than  he  appears  to  have  been  ; 
and  yet  almost  all  his  references  to  political  affairs  are  in  the 
same  strain  of  partial  or  erroneous  representation.  Mr.  Evelyn 
embarked  at  Chatham  for  Flushing  on  the  2Lst  of  July;  and 
passed  nearly  three  months  in  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  hia 
return  to  England,  the  differences  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  arrived  at  their  crisis.  Evelyn,  now  only  one  aqd 
twenty,  joined  the  King's  army  with  bis  horse  and  arms  after 
the  battle  of  Brentford  ;  but  the  tender  of  his  service  appears  to 
have  been  declined  out  of  consideration  of  the  certain  ruin  to 
which  it  would  have  exposed  him  and  his  brothers,  '  without 
^  any  advantage  to  his  Majesty.'  His  martial  ardour,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  disdain  to  be  regulated  by  prudence,  nor  was  his 
loyalty  a  passion  so  entirely  ungovernable  as  to  content  itself 
with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  abandonment  of  self-interest. 
Finding  it  impossible,  if  he  continued  in  this  country,  to  remain 
neutral,  or  at  least  ^  to  evade  the  doing  of  very  unhandsome  thlnn/ 
he  obtained  his  Majesty's  license  to  travel  again ;  and  in  Nov. 
1642,  returned  to  the  Continent.  The  Diary  is  now  occupied, 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  with  our  Travel- 
ler's memoranda  of  sights  and  adventures  on  passing  through 
France  and  various  parts  of  Italy.  If  we  meet  with  no  very 
novel  or  important  information,  nor  with  any  profound  remarks, 
we  are  at  least  never  offended  with  any  affectation  or  imperti- 
nence. Of  the  Journalist's  simplicity  of  style  and  of  character, 
the  following' may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'  We  began  to  enter  the  plains  of  Rome,  at  which  sight  my 
thoughts  were  strangely  elevated,  but  soon  allay'd  by  so  violent  a 
shower  which  fell  just  as  we  were  contemplating  that  proud  nristress 
of  the  world,  and  descending  by  the  Vatican  (for  at  that  gate  we 
entered),  that  before  we  got  in  into  the  Citty  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  P 

At  Rome  he  spent  about  seven  months,  and  having  recom- 
mendations to  several  English  residents  of  distinction,  had  no 
difficulty  in  gratifviug  his  curiosity  with  the  survey  of  all  the 
architectural  woncier9,  the  treasures  of  antiquity,,  and  the  eccle- 
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siastical  shows  ^vhich  at  that  i>erio<l  it  contained.  Among  the 
virtuosi  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  was  an  arousing  personac^e 
named  Hippolito  Vitellesco,  *  afterwards  Bibliothecary  of  the 

*  Vatican  library,'  who  possessed  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
statues  in  Rome  ;  *  to  which,'  we  are  told,  *  he  frequently  talked, 
'  as.  if  they  were  living,  pronouncint^  now  and  then,  orations, 

*  sentences,  and  verses,  sometimes  kissini:^  and  embracing  them.* 
This  same  {gentleman  had  not  loui^  before  purchased  land  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  hope,  by  di<>:<;ing,  to  find  more  statues ; 
and  it  seems  had  been  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  more  than 
compensated  for  the  |)urcliase.  An  edit*ying  exhibition  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Papal  court  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  formed 
part  of  one  day's  amusement  to  the  young  Englishman. 

*  Jan.  7.  A  Sermon  was  preachM  to  the  Jewes  at  Ponte  Sisto, 
who  arc  constrained  to  sit  till  the  hour  is  don ;  but  it  is  with  so  much 
malice  in  their  countenance.^,  spitting,  hum'ing,  coughing,  and  mo* 
tion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  heare  a  word  from  the 
preacher.     A  conversion  is  very  rare.' 

The  reflection  doe^  not  ap])ear  to  have  at  all  occurred  to  the 
heretical  spectator  of  the  scene,  to  what,  in  fact,  under  the  name 
of  Christianity,  this  precious  scheme  was  designed  to  convert 
the  infidel  audience.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  wa^  actually 
invited  by  a  Dominican  friar  to  be  godfather  to  a  converted 
Turk  and  Jew,  with  which  extraordinary  request  be  did  not 
scruple  to  comply. 

*  The  ceremonie  was  perform'd  in  the  Church  of  S***  Maria  Sopra 
la  Minerva,  neere  the  capitol.  They  were  clad  in  white^  then  eamr- 
c/^  Vat  their  entering  the  Church  with  aboundance  of  ceremonieSt  and 
when  led  into  the  choir  were  baptized  by  a  Bifrhop  in  poniifiadUnu. 
The  Turk  lived  afterwards  in  Home,  sold  hot  waters,  ana  would  bring 
us  presents  when  he  met  us«  kneeling  and  kissing  the  hems  of  our 
cloaks;  but  the  Jew  was  believed  to  be  a  counterfeit/ 

Prom  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  then  a  dangerous  jour* 
ncy  by  reason  of  the  banditti  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital ;    and  our  Traveller  was  but    ill    mounted  on  bis 

*  base',  unlucky,  stiflf-necked,  trotting,  carrion  mule,* '  whicb  are 
'  in  the  world,*  he  says,  ^  the  most  wretched  beasts  :*  tbe 
()arty  were  therefore  '  faine  to  hire  a  strong  convey  of  about 
^  thirty  firelocks*  to  guard  then)  as  far  as  Nova  Fossa.  With 
the  scenery  of  Naples  and  its  classical  environs,  Evelyn  was 
highly  delighted,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  licentiousness  of 
manners. 

<  The  building  of  the  Citty  is  for  the  size  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  Europe,  the  streetcs  exceeding  large,  well  paved,  having 
vaults  and  conveyances  under  them  for  the  sullage,  which  renders 
them  very  sweete  and  cleane  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  To  it  be* 
longeth  more  than  SOOO  Churches  and  Monasteries,  and  those  tke 
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l)e8t  built  and  adoroM  of  any  in  Italy,  They  greately  affect  the  Spa- 
nish gravity  in  their  habite ;  delight  in  good  horses ;  the  streetes  are 
full  of  gallants  on  horseback,  in  coaches  and  sedans,  from  hence 
brought  first  into  England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb,  The  women 
are  generally  well-featur'd,  but  excessively  libidinous.  The  country- 
people  so  jovial  and  addicted  to  musick,  that  the  very  husbandmen 
almost  universaly  play  on  the  guitarr,  singing  and  composing  songs 
in  prayse  of  their  sweetehearts,  and  wil  commonly  goe  to  the  field  with 
their  fiddle ;  they  are  merry,  witty,  and  genial,  all  which  I  much  at* 
tribute  to  the  excellent  Quality  of  the  ay  re.  They  have  a  deadly 
hatred  to  the  French,  so  that  some  of  our  company  were  flouted  at 
for  wearing  red  cloakes,  as  the  mode  then  was.' 

*  6.  Feb,  We  went  by  coach  to  take  the  ayre  and  see  the  diver- 
sions or  rather  maddnesse  of  the  Carnival ;  the  courtisans  (who 
swarme  in  this  Citty  to  the  number,  as  we  are  told,  of  30,000,  regia- 
tred  and  paying  a  tax  to  the  State)  flinging  eggs  of  sweet e  water  into 
our  coach  as  we  passed  by  the  houses  and  windows.  Indeed  the 
towne  is  so  pestered  with  these  cattell»  that  there  needes  no  small 
mortification  to  preserve  from  their  enchantment,  whilst  they  display 
all  their  naturall  and  artificiall  beauty,  play,  sing,  feigne  complimenti 
and  by  a  thousand  studied  devices  seeke  to  inveigle  foolish  young 
men.* 

This  city  he  now  determined  to  make  the  non  ultra  of  bis 
travels,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Rome ;  ^  since,*  be  adds, 
'  from  the  report  of  divers  experienced  and  carious  persons  I 
^  had  been  assur'd  there  was  little  more  to  be  seenein  the  rest  of 
'  the  civil  world,  after  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  the  Low 
^  Country,  hut  pkine  and  prodigious  barbarism.*  Before  he 
finally  quitted  ^  the  once  and  yet  glorious  City,'  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguishing privilege  of  doing  homage  to  the  then  tenant  of  the 
Seat  of  the  JBeast. 

*  4f.  May,  1645*  Having  seen  the'entrie  of  y^  Ambassr*  of  Lucca, 
I  went  to  the  Vatican,  where,  by  favour  of  our  Cardinal  Protector, 
Fran.  Barberini,  I  was  admitted  into  the  Consistorie,  heard  the  Am* 
bass^*  make  his  oration  in  Latlne  to  the  Pope,  sitting  on  an  elevated 
state  or  throne,  and  changing  two  pontifical  miters ;  after  which  I  was 
presented  to  kisse  his  toe,  that  is,  nis  embroderM  slipper,  two  Cardi- 
nals holding  up  his  vest  and  surplice,  and  then  being  sufficiently 
bless'd  with  his  thumb  and  two  fingers  for  that  day,  I  retum'd  home 
to  dinner/ 

On  quitting  Rome,  our  Traveller  visited  Lucca,  where,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Fredian,  lies  the  corpse  of  an  English  king  whom 
none  of  our  historians  have  given  any  account  of;  a  St.  Rich- 
ard, *  who  died  here  in  his  pilgrimage  towards  Rome !'  Mr. 
Evelyn  gives  us  the  Latin  epitaph  on  bis  tomb ;  which  tomb,  • 
Note  by  the  Editor  states,  still  exists,  though  who  this  Rich- 
ard king  of  England  was,  it  has  puzzled  antiquaries  to  deter* 
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*  Hie  rex  Richardus  requiescity  sceptifer,  almus  i 
Hex  fuit  AngloruiD,  regnum  tenet  iste  polonim. 
Hegnum  demisit  pro  Coristo  cuncta  rcliquit. 
Ergo  Richardum  nobis  dedit  Anglia  sanctum. 
Hie  genitor  sanctc  Wulburgx  Virginis  alms 
Est  Vrillebaldi  SancU  simul  et  Vinebaldiy   ' 
SufFragium  quorum  nobis  det  regna  Polorum.' 

No  date  is  given  :  we  presume  none  was  discoverable. 

Passing  tbrough  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  Mr.  Evelyo 
hastened  to  Venice,  being  anxious  to  arrive  there  before  Ascen- 
sion day,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  throwing  a  gold  ring  and 
cup  into  the  Adriatic.  By  favour  of  the  French  ambassador,  he 
had  admittance  to  a  much  more  remarkable  raree-show^  *  Um 
<  Reliquary,  called  Tresoro  di  San  Marco,  which  few  even  of 
'  travellers  are  admitted  to  see.*  And  no  wonder  such  precau- 
tion was  observed,  when,  among  other  invaluable  treasures,  then 
were  such  items  as  the  following : 

*  Divers  heads  of  saints  inchas'd  in  gold ;  a  small  ampulla  or  ghwm 
with  our  Saviour's  blood ;  a  greate  morcell  of  the  real  crosse ;  one  of 
the  nailes ;  a  thorn ;  a  fragment  of  y^  column  to  which  our  Lord 
was  bound  when  scourged  ;  the  standard  or  ensigne  of  Constantine; 
a  piece  of  S'*  Luke's  arme ;  a  rib  of  S^*  Stephen ;  a  finger  of  Maiy 
Magdalene;  numerous  other  things  which  I  could  not  remember; 
but  a  priesty  first  vesting  himself  in  his  sacerdotals  with  the  atdfl 
about  his  neck,  shcw'd  us  the  Gospel  of  S^*  Mark  (their  tutelar 
patron)  written  by  bis  own  liand^  and  whose  body  they  shew  buried 
in  the  Church,  brought  hither  from  Alexandria  many  years  ago.' 

Whilst  Mr.  Evelyn  was  at  Venice,  a  ship  bound  for  the  Holy 
liand  presented  a  tempting  opportunity  for  visiting  the  conse- 
crated territory  whence  all  these  anatomical  relics  were  pro- 
fessedly imported  ;  but  after  Mr.  E.  had  bespoken  his  passage, 
and  laid  in  his  stores  for  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  State,  to  carry  provisions  to  Candia,  which 
altogether  frustrated  his  design,  to  his  great  mortification.  He 
now  resolved  to  spend  some  months  at  Padua  in  the  study  of 
})hysic  and  anatomy,  and  was  regularly  matriculated  at  the 
university.     Here  he  obtained  those  *  rare  tables  of  TeineSi 

*  nerves,'  &c.  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, ^  being  the  first  of  that  kind  that  had  been  seen  in  Eng- 
^  land,  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  world.'  He  passed  nine 
months  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  then  set  off  for  Milan,  through 
Vicenza  and  Verona,  in  company  with  '  Mr.  Walter,  the  cek* 
^  brated  poet,  now  newly  gotten  out  of  England,  after  the  Par- 

*  liament  had  extremely  worried  him  for  attempting  to  put  ni 
^  execution  the  commission  of  array,  and  for  which  the  rest  of 
^  his  colleagues  were  hanged  by  the  Rebels.*  Mr.  Evelyn 
particularly  struck  with  the  situation  of  Verona. 
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*  This  Citty  deserved  all  those  elogies  Scaliger  has  honoured  it 
#ith,  for  in  my  opinion  the  situation  is  the  most  delightful  I  ever  saw; 
it  is  so  sweetly  mixed  with  rising  ground  and  vallies,  so  elegantly 
planted  with  trees  on  which  Bacchus  seems  riding  as  it  were  in 
triumph  every  autumn,  for  the  vines  reach  from  tree  to  tree  ;  here  of 
all  places  I  have  seene  in  Italy  would  I  fix  a  residence.  Well  has  that 
learn'd  man  given  it  the  name  of  y*  very  eye  of  the  world'; — 

Ocelle  mundi,  Sidus  Itali  cccli, 

Flos  urbium,  flos  corniculumq'  amcenum, 

Quot  sunt,  eruntve»  quot  fuere,  Verona. 

The  next  morning  we  travelled  over  the  downes  where  Marius  fought, 

and  fancied  ourselves  about  Winchester  and  the  country  towards 

Dorsetshire.' 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  was  at  that  period  a  far  more  adven- 
turous undertaking  than  it  is  now,  when  it  has  become  the  high 
road  of  e^entlemen  tourists;  and  our  Author  has  no  better 
epithets  for  the  country  than  <  melancholy  and  troublesome.* 
At  Geneva,  be  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox,  halving  caught  it  by 
lying  in  a  bed  which  his  hostess's  daughter,  just  newly  re- 
covered from  that  fell  disease,  had  been  so  accommodating  as  to 
give  up  to  him.  His  night's  rest  was  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  five  weeks'  confinement  to  his  chamber.  Here  he 
had  several  interviews  with  Diodati,  the  learned  Author  of  the 
Italian  version  of  the  Bible.  The  Signor  expressed  to  Mr* 
Evelyn  in  the  course  of  conversation,  his  warm  approbation  of 
^  our  Church  government  by  Bishops ;'  and  assured  him, 
that  ^  the  French  Protestants  would  make  no  scruple  to  submit 
'  to  it  and  all  Hb  pomp j  had  they  a  king  of  the  reformed  re- 
'  ligion  as  we  had.*  If  this  was  their  feeling,  and  all  that  they 
wanted  was,  a  king  to  take  the  head-ship  of  their  church,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  no  scruple  should  have  existed  in  their  minds 
with  respect  to  Episcopacy  on  the  ground  of  the  pomp  with 
which  it  is  encumbered.  A  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  is  ill  adapted  to  combine  with  the  system  of  royal 
patronage ;  and  King  James  was  so  far  perfectly  right,  when 
be  said,  ^  No  bishop,  no  king  :*  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  they 
go  together.  And  for  our  own  part,  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  civil  power,  we  should  prefer  a  king  at  its 
head,  to  a  presbytery.     On  this  point,  we  are  not  Calvinists. 

In  Oct.  1646,  we  find  Mr.  Evelyn  at  Paris,  where  he  oon- 
tracted  that  friendship  with  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Browne^ 
Kieg  Charles's  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  which  was 
sealed  by  his  marriage  to  one  of  Sir  Richard's  daughters  in  the 
following  June.  In  September,  1647,  he  came  to  England  to 
settle  his  affiurs,  leaving  his  young  wife,  then  only  twelve  yean 
of  age,  under  the  care  of  her  mother ;  bat  in.  1649,  be  return^ 
to  France,  which  he  did  not  finally  quit  till  the  year  1652. 
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During  the  short  ioteryal  which  he  passed  in  his  native  oouDtrj, 
he  by  some  nneans  contrived  to  '  f^i  privately  into  the  counol 

<  of  the  Rebel  Army   at  Whitehall,'  where,  he  says,  he  heard 

*  horrid  \illanies.'     A  few  weeks  after  this,  he  *  heard  the  rebel 
^  Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 

*  to  destroy  his  Majesty,  and  saw  that  arch-traytor  Bradshaw 

<  who  not  Ions;  after  condemned  him.'     The  execution  of  the 
King  is  tlius  chronicled  : 

*  164<9.  The  villanic  of  the  Rebells  proceeding  now  so  far  as  totrie^ 
condemne,  and  murder  our  excellent  King  on  the  SOth  of  this  montb, 
struck  me  with  such  horror  that  I  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom^  t 
fast,  and  would  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickcdnesse ;  recdf- 
ing  the  sad  account  of  it  from  my  brother  George  and  Mr.  Owen* 
who  came  to  visitc  me  this  aflernoone,  and  recounted  all  the  circom* 
stances.' 

Of  the  state  of  things  during  the  Protectorate,  we  meet  with 
only  a  few  scattered  notices  of  no  great  importance :  they 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  expressions  of  indignant  feeling 
at  the  severities  to  which  the  clergy  were  exposed,  and  at  the 
abolition  of  fasts  and  festivals,  with  memoranda  of  the  different 
preachers  he  heard. 

,  *  1653. .  30  Jan.  At  our  own  parish  church  a  stranger  preach'd. 
There  was  now  and  then  an  honest  orthodox  man  eot  into  the  pidpit* 
and  though  the  present  incumbent  was  somewhat  of  the  Independentp 
yet  he  ordinarily  preach'd  sound  doctrine,  and  was  a  peaceable  man, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  felicity  in  this  age.' 

*  1654<.  8  Feb.  Ash  Wednesday.  In  contradiction  to  all  coatoma 
and  decency,  the  Usurper  Cromwell  feasted  at  the  Lord  Maioc'ti 
riding  in  trmmph  thro'  the  Citty.' 

^  3  Dec.  Advent  Sunday.  There  being  no  office  at  the  churdi, 
but  cxtemporie  prayers  after  ye  Presbyterian  way,  for  now  all  formes 
were  prohibited,  and  most  of  the  preachers  were  usurpers,  I  aeldome 
went  to  church  upon  solemn  feasts,  but  either  went  to  London,  wbert 
some  of  the  orthodox  sequestred  Divines  did  privately  use  y  Commoa 
Prayer,  administer  sacraments*  &c,  or  else  I  procured  one  to  ofBdata 
in  my  house ;  wherefore,  on  the  10th,  Dr.  Rich.  Owen,  the  aeqnfla" 
ter'd  minister  of  Eltham,  preach'd  to  my  family  in  my  libnuyf  and 
gave  us  y«  holy  communion.' 

*  1655.  Jan.  28.  •  A  stranger  preached  from  3  Collossianst  8»  in- 
citing our  affections  to  the  obtaining  heavenly  things.  I  understood 
afterwards  that  this  roan  had  been  both  chaplaine  and  lieutenneot  to 
Admiral  Pen,  using  both  swords,  whether  ordained  or  not  I  caasot 
say ;  into  such  times  were  we  fallen !' 

*  18  Mar.  Went  to  London  on  purpose  to  heare  that  exceDent 
preacher  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  on  14  Matt«  17*  shewing  what  were 
the  conditions  of  obtaining  eternal  life  ;  also  concerning  abaimHaiii 

for  nnaooidabk  infirmities^  horn  cast  on  the  accompts  ofyVroim.    On 
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he  ^\%i  I  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Jerr.  Taylor  to  conferr  with  him  about 
iome  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thenceforward  as  my  ghostly  father. 
[  beseech  God  Almighty  to  make  me  ever  mindful  of,  and  thankful 
or,  his  heavenly  assistances.' 

'  15  April.  I  went  to  London  with  my  family  to  celebrate  ye  feast 
>f  Easter.  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  at  St.  Gregorie's ;  the  Ruling  rowers 
:onniving  at  y^  use  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  in  this  church  alone.' 

*  27  Nov.  This  day  came  forth  the  Protector's  Edict  or  Procla^ 
nation,  prohibiting  all  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
ireaching  or  teaching  any  scholes,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Apostate 
fulian  ;  with  y<^  decimation  of  all  y^  royal  parties  revenues  through- 
)ut  England.' 

*  14  Dec.     Now  were  the  Jews  admitted.' 

'  25.  There  was  no  more  notice  taken  of  Christmas  day  in 
churches.  I  went  to  London  where  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  the  funeral 
lermoa  of  Preaching,  this  being  the  last  day,  after  which  Cromwell's 
>roclamation  was  to  take  place,  that  none  of  the  Church  of  Eneland 
should  dare  either  to  preach  or  administer  Sacraments,  teache  schoole 
Sec.  on  paine  of  imprisonment  or  exile.  So  this  was  ye  moumfuUest 
]ay  that  in  my  life  I  had  seene,  or  y^  Church  of  England  hersdf 
tince  the  Reformation ;  to  the  greate  rejoicing  of  both  Papist  and 
Presbyter.  So  pathetic  was  his  discourse  that  it  drew  many  teares 
from  the  auditory.  Myself,  wife,  and  some  of  our  family  received  y* 
X)mmunion ;  God  make  me  thankfull,  who  hath  hitherto  provided  for 
as  the  food  of  our  soules  as  well  as  bodies  !  The  Lora  Jesus  pity 
nir  distress'd  Church,  and  bring  back  the  captivity  of  Sion !' 

*  1656.  3  Aug.  I  went  to  London  to  receive  the  B.  Sacrament, 
ihe  first  time  the  Church  of  England  was  reduced  to  a  chamber  and 
x>nventicle,  so  sharp  was  the  persecution.  The  parish  churches 
»rere  fill'd  with  sectaries  oT*  all  sorts,  blasphemous  and  ignorant  me^ 
:hanics  usurping  the  pulpets  every  where.  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  in  a 
}rivate  house  in  Fleete  Streete,  where  we  had  a  greate  meetine  of 
sealous  Christians,  who  were  generaly  much  more  devout  and  religious 
than  in  our  greatest  prosperity,' 

<  2  Nov.  There  was  now  nothing  practical  preached  or  that 
pressed  reformation  of  life,  but  high  aqd  speculative  points  and 
(traines  that  few  understood,  which  left  people  very  ignorant  and  of 
QO  steady  principles,  the  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions,  for 
there  was  much  envy  and  uncharity  in  the  world ;  God  of  his  mercy 
imend  it !  Now  indeed  that  I  went  at  all  to  church  whilst  these 
isnrpers  possessed  the  pulpets,  was  that  I  might  not  be  suspected  for 
ft  Papist,  and  that  tho'  the  minister  was  Presbyterianly  arocted,  he 
jret  was  as  I  understood  duly  ordain'd,  and  preach'd  sound  doctrine 
ifler  their  way,  and  besides  was  an  humble,  harmlesse,  and  peaceable 
man.' 

*  On  Sunday  aflemoone  I  frequently  stay'd  at  home  to  catediise 
and  instruct  my  familie,  those  exercises  universally  ceasing  in  the 
parish  churches,  so  as  people  had  no  principles,  and  srew  verv  ig*- 
oorant  of  even  the  common  points  of  Christumity  i  all  oevotioii  being 
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now  placM  in  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative  aid 
national  things/ 

So  far  as  integrity  can  go  to  make  a  competent  witness,  the 
contemporary  testimony  of  Mr.  Evelyn  as  to  what  he  himself 
witnessed,  is  entitled  to  just  attention.     But  althougti  it  is  im* 
possible  not  to  respect  the  sincere,  yet  not  very  enlightened, 
piety  which  displays  itself  in  these  memoranda,  it  admits  of  rea- 
sonable doubt,  whether  he  was  altogether  qualified  to  form  ft  jost 
estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the  sectarian  preachers  wbon 
he  speaks  of  with  so  much  horror  as  usurping  the  pulpits  every 
where.    He  has  evidently  suffered  himself  to  note  down  in  hn 
journal  the  mere  hearsay  of  the  day  ;  since,  that  caitechetieal  is- 
struction  was  universally  laid  aside,  that  all  devotion  was  now 
placed  in  hearing  sermons,  and  that  those  sermons  were  wholly 
of  a  speculative  strain,  are  assertions  which,  even  if  founded  os 
fact,  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  had  sufficient  means  of 
verifying.     The  minister  of   his  own  parish,  it  is   ftdinitted, 
preached  sound  doctrine  ;  and  the  *  man*  who  bad  been  Admiral 
jPenn's  chaplain,  is  not  charged  with  preachine  any   wone 
speculation  than   the  necessity  of  heavenly  mindednees.     Ao 
instance  indeed  is  given,  and  it  is  a  solitary  one^  of  *  m  me- 
^  cbanic,*  who  preached  from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.    ^  And  Benaiah 
^*  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  the  time  of 
**  snow  ;**  the  purport  of  his  sermon  being,  as  we   are  told, 
^  that  no  danger  was  to  be  thought  difficult  when  Giod  ealled 
^for  shedding  of  blood,  inferring  that  now  the  Saints  wero 
^  called  to  destroy  temporal  governments.'    Doctrine  like  this, 
if  it  be  correctly  reported,  it  was  quite  as  much  Oliver's  ooa- 
cern  as  it  could  have  been  King  Charleses,  to  take  cogniiaBee 
of;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
tained  by  any  but  rank  Fifth-monarchy  men.    Bat  it 
enough  for  Mr.   Evelyn   to  know  that  these  preacher 
usurpers,  that  they  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and 
that  the  best  of  them  were  Presbyterianly  affected.     On  these 
grounds,  though  he  seldom  went  at  all  to  church  himad^  and 
though  he  had  been  so  little  in  England  since  he  was  of  age, 
that  he  could  know  nothing  of  the  previous  state  of  tbinga  u 
to  the  way  in  which  the  pulpits  had  been  supplied,  and  the 
clerical  functions  discharged, — he  readily  adopts  the  party  ea« 
lumnies  of  the   day  in  their  most  sweeping  application^  not 
seeming  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  ignorance  or  ir^ 
religion  having  an  existence  in  the  country  prior  to  the  over* 
throw  of  the  monarchy.     It  is  observable,  too,  that  while  hi 
is  lamenting  over  the  people's  ignorance  of  the  common  points 
of  Christianity,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  tbehr  hearing  so 
many  sermons,  and  tlieir  not  being  taught  the  Churoh  oaleohnai, 
be  himself  discovers  the  most  confuMd  and  erroneous  nolioni 
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\f  ith  regard  to  tlie  cardinal   doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith. 
The  language  which  he  ascribes  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  'concerning 
'  abatements  for  unavoidable  infirmities  how  cast  into  the  ac- 
*'  counts  of  the  Cross,^  is  such  as  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
fticet  with  from  any  Protestant  that  had  not  stood  godfather  to 
two  of  mother  Rome^s  own  children,  at  the  baptismal  font  at 
which  her  own  priests  presided,  and  himself  adored  the  Pope's  toe. 
In  Mr.  Evelyn's  religious  sentiments  atthis  period,  however,  there 
is  visible  that  strong  tincture  both  of  the  theology  and  of  the 
superstition  of  Rome,  which  characterised  the  Church  of  Eng* 
landism  of  the  times.     It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  from  Sec- 
tarianism and  Independency  he  should  recoil  with   instinctive 
aversion  ;  especially,  connected  as  they  were,  in  his  mind,  with 
civil  disorder  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  insubordination.     Mr. 
Evelyn  was  not  an  illiberal  man  :   his  prejudices  were  strongs 
because  his  information  was  deficient,  whib  his  feelings  were 
warm.    His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  proceeded 
from  his  piety ;  it  was  not  the  substitute  for  it :  and  his  very 
superstition  was  connected  with  a  certain  simplicity  of  mind. 
How  is  it  possible  to  judge  more  harshly  of  a  man  in  whose 
private  diary  we  find  it  noted,  that  *  there  was  much  envy  and 
'  unoharity  in  the  world — Ood  of  his  mercy  amend  it  !* 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  proof  which  is  given  of  the 
'  sharpness  of  the  persecution'  against  the  Clergy, — Dr.  Wild 
preaching  to  a  great  meeting  in  a  private  house  in  Fleet-street, 
and  the  Liturgy  being  used  at  St.  Gregory's  by  connivance 
of  the  Ruling  Powers !    A  persecution  of  a  very  different  qua* 
lity  of  sharpness  was  subsequently  set  on  foot,  when  those  who 
afterwards  oecame  the  Ruling  Powers,  took  up  the  work  of  sap- 
pressing  conventicles  in  right  earnest.    But  of  this,  Mr.  Evelyn 
IS  not  the  journalist.    No  justification,  however,  can  be  oflfered 
of  the  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to  which  Cromwell  lent 
his  authority ;  and  the  issue  shewed  that  it  was  not  less  im- 
politic  than  it  was  unrighteous.     We  see  how  it  alienated  from 
the  Government  some  of  the  most  virtuous  members  of  the 
community,  and  gave  a  sanctity  to  what  was  in  itself  a  po« 
litical  cause,  while  it  afforded  the  most  plausible  pretext  for  « 
the  retaliation  it  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  provoke.    There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell  was  very  far  from  being  per- 
sonally infected  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  tardy  in  giving  into  the  evil  policy  of  laying  restric- 
tions upon  the  Episcopal  clergy ;  but  the  edicts  in  question  must 
be  considered  as  a  foul  stain,  perhaps  the  greatest  stain,  upon 
his  administration  of  the  sovereignty.    Of  this  unjustifiable  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  conscience,  there  is  given  the  fol- 
lowing instance. 

*  ISST.  25  Dec.    I  went  to  London  with  my  wife,  to  celebrate 
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Christmas  day,  Mr.  Gunning  preached  in  Exeter  Chi^pelly  on  7 
Michah,  2.  Sermon  ended,  as  he  was  giving  us  y*  Holy  Sapranaent, 
the  chapell  was  surrounded  with  souldiers,  and  all  the  comnaunicants 
and  assembly  surpriz'd  and  kept  prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  house, 
others  carried  away.  It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  confin'd  to  a  roome 
in  the  house,  where  yet  I  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of 
ity  y^  Countesse  of  Dorset,  Lady  Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality 
who  invited  me.  In  the  af^emoone  came  Col.  Whaly,  Go&,  and 
others,  from  Whke-hall,  to  examine  us  one  by  one ;  some  they  com- 
mitted to  y'  Marshal],  some  to  prison.  When  I  came  before  them 
they  tooke  my  name  and  abode,  examined  me  why,  contrarie  to  an 
ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  y*  superstitious 
time  of  the  Nativity  (so  eiteeni*d  by  them),  I  durst  oficndy  and  par- 
ticularly be  at  Common  Prayers,  which  they  told  me  was  but  y* 
masse  in  English,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuart,  m 
which  we  had  no  Scripture.  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Cha. 
Steuart,  but  for  all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and  governors.  Thej 
replied,  in  so  doing  we  praied  for  the  k.  of  Spaine  too,  who  was  fheir 
enemie  and  a  papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  ensnaring  questions  and 
much  threatnmg;  and  finding  no  colour  to  dctaine  me,  iheu  du^ 
missed  me  tcith  much  mtty  of  my  ignorance.  These  were  men  or  high 
flight  and  above  ordmances,  and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity.  As  we  went  up  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  the  miscreants 
held  their  muskets  against  us  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the 
altar,  but  yet  suffering  us  to  finish  the  office  of  Communion,  « 
perhaps  not  having  instructions  'what  to  do  in  case  they  found  us  la  that 
action.    So  I  got  home  late  the  next  day,  blessed  be  God*' 

If  Mr.  Evelyn  had  not  expressly  affirmed  that  some  of  the 
audience  were  carried  to  prison,  \ve  should  have  been  apt  to 
suspect  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  wanton  frolic  of  the 
officers,  rather  than  an  act  euianatinc^  from  the  GovernuienL 
They  roust  have  been  strange  orders  indeed,  under  which  the 
soldiers  acted,  that  authorized  them,  if  >ve  understand  Mr. 
Evelyn's  expression,  to  K^vol  their  muskets  at  the  persons  as- 
sembled, but  left  them  in  utter  uncertainty  what  to  do  next^ 
further  than  to  stand  by  and  let  the  service  proceed.  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  less  sini^ular,  supposing  that  they  had 
any  other  object  than  to  divert  themselves  most  unwarrantably 
at  the  expense  of  the  conjj^regatinn.  it  is  clcir  that  there  was 
precisely  the  same  colour  for  detaining;  jMr.  Evelyn  that  there 
was  for  detainini^  any  other  individual  present,  except  the  of- 
ficiating clergyman,  whose  fate  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  yet,  after 
a  sort  of  mock  examination,  (for  the  charge  of  praying  for  (he 
King  of  Spain  must  surely  have  been  a  jest,)  he  is  disnoissed 
with  an  affected  commis(.'ration  of  his  ignorance !  !  It  is  a 
great  pity  Mr.  Evelyn  has  not  let  us  know  what  became  of  Kir. 
Gunning,  as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  were  committed 
to  prison, — how  many  were  so  committed,  how  long  they  lay 
there,  and  what  was  the  means  or  price  of  their  discharge.    It 
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could  not  surely  be  the  case,  that  Mr.  E.  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  further  about  the  matter.  To  us,  we  confess j 
it  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  party  were 
sent  to  prison  at  all.  , There  is  a  looseness  in  the  whole  nar- 
ration, which  shews  how  much  the  Writer  suffered  himself  to 
take  for  granted,  as  to  that  part  of  the  afiair  which  did  not  im- 
mediately involve  himself.  In  any  point  of  view,  however,  the 
disturbance  created  by  the  soldiers,  was  a  very  nefarious  ag- 
gression. If  it  was  dictated  by  the  wish  to  intimidate,  and 
the  officers  really  acted  in  pursuance  of  state  orders,  it  was  one 
of  those  half-measures  which  tend  to  throw  useless  discredit  on 
the  Government  that  has  recourse  to  them;  and  the  affair  would 
serve  to  shew  the  folly  of  enactments  of  which  policy  and 
humanity  alike  forbid  the  carrying  into  effect.  Those  who  had 
the  management  of  such  matters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
knew  better  than  to  deal  in  half-measures :  their  pity  of  the  ig- 
norance they  undertook  to  enlighten,  demonstrated  itself  in  a 
somewhat  different  way. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  was  just  at  hand.  On  the  3rd  of 
September  of  the  ensuing  year,  '  died  that  arch  rebell  Oliver 

*  Cromwell,  cal'd  Protector.'  Mr.  Evelyn  witnessed  his  superb 
funeral ;  '  the  joyfullest,'  he  says,  '  I  ever  saw,  for  there  were 
'  none  that  cried  but  dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with 

*  a  barbarous  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streetea 
^  as  they  went.'  Had  Cromwell  been  the  most  legitimate  in- 
heritor of  royalty  that  ever  wore  a  crown,  the  dogs,  we  suppose, 
would  not  have  made  less  noise,  nor  the  soldiers  have  made  less 
merry  with  drink  and  tobacco  on  the  occasion  of  the  pageant* 
We  transcribe  the  brief  references  which  are  made  to  the  sub- 
sequent political  changes,  and  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Evelyn 
himself  took  in  the  Restoration. 

*  1659.  25  April.  A  wonderfull  and  suddaine  change  in  ye  face 
of  V*  publiq ;  y*  new  Protector  Richard  slighted ;  several  pretenders 
and  parties  strive  for  ye  government :  all  anarchy  and  confusion ; 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us !' 

<  29  May.  The  Nation  was  now  in  extreame  confusion  and  un- 
settled, between  the  Armies  and  the  Sectaries,  the  poor  Church  of 
England  breathing  as  it  were  her  last,  so  sad  a  face  of  things  had 
overspread  us.' 

*  11  Oct.  The  Armie  now  tum'd  out  the  Parliam^  We  had  now 
no  Government  in  the  Nation :  all  in  confusion ;  no  magistrate  either 
own'd  or  pretended  but  y^  Souldien,  and  they  not  agreed.  God  Al- 
mighty have  mercy  on  us  and  settle  us  !' 

*  7  Nov.  Was  published  my  bold  Apologie  for  the  Kine  in  this 
time  of  danger,  wnen  it  was  capital  to  speiuce  or  write  in  favour  of 
him.    It  was  twice  printed,  so  universaly  it  took.' 
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'10  Dec.  I  treated  privately  with  Col.  Morley^  then  Lieutenot 
of  the  Tower,  and  in  greate  trust  and  power^  concerning  deliYering 
it  to  y«  King  and  the  brmging  of  him  in,  to  the  greate  hazard  of  oy 
life*  but  y*  Col.  had  been  my  scholefellowy  and  I  knew  would  not  be- 
tray me.' 

*  12.  I  spent  in  publiq  concerns  for  his  Majesty^  pursuing  the  poist 
to  bring  over  Coll.  MorJey,  and  his  brothayr  in  law  Fay,  Governor  sf 
Portsmouth.' 


<  Annus  mirabtlis  1660.  Jan.  12.  Wrote  to  Col.  Morley 
to  declare  for  his  Majesty. 

'  22.  1  went  this  aflernoone  to  visit  Coll.  Morley.  After  dintoer 
I  discours'd  with  him,  but  he  was  very  jealous,  and  w6uld  tiot  bdieve 
Monk  came  in  to  do  the  King  any  service ;  I  told  him  he  might  do  it 
without  him,  and  have  all  the  honour.  He  was  still  dodbmiU,  adi 
would  resolve  on  nothing  yet^  so  I  tooke  leave.' 

<  3  Feb.  Kept  y«  Fast.  General  Monk  came  now  to  I^ondon  ant 
of  Scotland,  but  no  man  knew  what  he  would  do,  or  deckrob^ 
he  was  met  on  all  his  way  by  the  Gentlemen  of  all  the  Coantiet  whifih 
he  pass'd,  with  petitions  that  he  would  recall  the  old  long  interrapled 
Parliament,  and  settle  the  nation  in  some  order,  being  al  this  line  in 
most  prodigious  confusion  and  under  no  government,  every  body  ei- 
pccting  what  would  be  next  and  what  he  would  do. 

<  10.  Now  were  the  gates  of  the  Citty  broken  down  by  Gen^* 
Monke,  which  exceedingly  exasperated  the  Cittv,  the  SoaUien 
marching  up  and  down  as  triumphmg  over  it,  and  all  the  old  amy  of 
the  phanatics  put  out  of  their  posts,  and  sent  out  of  towne. 

<  11.  A  signal  day.  Monk,  perceiving  how  infamoua  and  wretdied 
a  pack  of  knaves  would  have  still  usurped  the  supreame  power,  and 
having  intelligence  that  they  intended  to  take  away  hn  rnminiHinn, 
repenting  of  what  he  had  don  to  y*  Citty,  and  where  he  and  biefiiMBi 
quartered,  marches  to  White-half,  dissipates  that  nest  of  robbei%  wA 
convenes  the  old  Parliament,  the  Rump  Parliament  (so  cnlPd  aa  re- 
taining some  few  rotten  members  of  y^  other)  being  dissolved;  and 
for  joy  whereoff  were  many  thousand  of  rumps  roasted  publidy  ia 
y^streetes  at  the  bonfires  this  night,  with  ringing  of  beUa  and  oni- 
versal  jubilee.    This  was  the  first  good  omen.' 

'  3  May.  Came  the  most  happy  tidings  of  his  Majesty^s  gnckras 
declaration  and  applications  to  the  Parliament,  Generall,  and  jPeople^ 
and  their  dutiful  acceptance  and  acknowledgment,  after  a  moift 
bloudy  and  unreasonable  rebellion  of  neere  20  yean.  PhusM  be  flxr 
ever  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  who  onely  doeth  wondrous  thinga, 
His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ! 

*  8.    This  day  was  his  Majestic  proclaimed  in  Londoni  Stc. 

'  24*.  Came  to  me  Col.  Morley,  about  procuring  his'  pardon, 
too  late  seeing  his  error  and  neglect  of  the  counsel  I  gave  faini,  hf 
which  if  he  had  taken  it  ho  had  certainly  done  y^  great  wdA  wilh 
y^  same  ease  that  Monk  did  it,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  bfadij 
m  a  post  to  have  done  what  he  pleas'd,  but  his  jealousie  and  feere  h^^ 
him  from  that  blessing  and  honor.    1  addressed  him  to  Lotd  iKM- 
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daunt*  then  in  greate  favour^  for  bis  pardoot  w*^  be  obtained  at  tbe 
cost  of  lOOQL  as  I  beard.  O  y^  selmb  omission  of  this  gentleman  | 
what  did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  m  this  negotiation,  to  have  brousht 
him  over  to  his  Majesty's  interest,  when  it  was  intirely  in  his  hanos.* 

The  active  part  which  Mr.  Evelyn  took  in  this  business,  is 
almost  tbe  only  instance  of  his  busybg  himself  in  political  affairs. 
A  detailed  account  of  his  oommunioations  with  Col.  Morley,  is 

fiveo  in  the  Appendix,  Morley  had  much  in  bis  power:  as 
lieutenaot  of  the  Tower,  he  was  absolute  master  of  the  city ;  he 
was  Lieutenant  ot  the  confederate  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Hanapshire,  &o. ;  his  brotfaer-in-law  was  Oovernor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  his  own  brother,  Governor  of  Arundel  cattle.  But 
h^  <  fatal  diffidence*  of  Monk,  who  at  that  time  was  not  sus- 
pected of  having  any  (Resign  to  bring  in  tbe  King,  if  indeed  be 
bad  conceived  tbe  project,  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  Morley's 
vacillating  and  temporizing  conduct.  The  knowledge  of  Morlev's 
sentiipents,  however,  bad  no  doubt  some  influence  on  Monk's  de- 
oision,  whose  task  was  in  fact  one  which  required  little  cunning 
and  involved  little  difficulty.  ^  Finding  how  tbe  people  and 
^  magistrates  were  disposed,*  says  the  MSS.  account  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges, '  (whatever  his  general  intentions  were, 
'  or  first  seemed  to  be,)  he  boldly  and  fortunately  brought  to 
^  pass  that  noble  Revolution,  following  it  to  bis  eternal  bonotir 
'  by  restoring  a  banished  Prince  and  the  People's  freedom.'  We 
again  transcribe  from  Mr.  Evelyn's  diary. 

'  29  May.  This  day  his  Majestic  Charles  the  Second  came  to 
London*  after  a  sad  and  long  exile  and  calamitous  suffering  both  of 
the  King  and  Church,  being  17  yeares.  This  was  also  his  birthday, 
and  with  a  triumph  of  above  20,000  horse  and  foote,  brandishing  their 
swords  cuod  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy;  the  wayes  strewed  with 
powers,  the  bells  ringing,  the  streetes  hung  with  tapissry,  fountaines 
running  with  wine;  the  Maior,  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in 
their  liveries ;  diaines  of  gold  and  banners  ;  Lords  and  Nooles  clad 
in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet ;  the  windows  and  balcoDies  all 
set  with  ladies ;  trumpets,  music,  and  myriads  of  people  flocking, 
even  so  far  as  from  Rocnester,  so  as  they  were  seven  hoores  in  passing 
the  Citty,  even  from  2  in  y«  aftemoone  till  9  at  night. 

<  I  stood  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  it,  and  blessed  God.  And  all 
this  was  don  without  one  drop  df  bloud  shed,  and  br  that  very  army 
which  rebeird  against  him ;  but  it  was  y^  Lord's  cioing,  for  such  a 
Bostauration  was  never  mentioned  in  any  history  antient  or  modem, 
since  the  returne  of  tbe  Jews  from  the  mbylonish  captivity ;  nor  so 
joyful!  a  day  and  so  bright  ever  scene  in  this  Nation,  this  hiq)ning 
wnen  to  expect  or  eSeci  it  was  past  all  human  pohcy/ 

Mr.  Evjelyn's  parallel  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  times ;  and 
mme  extravagance  of  expression  may  reasooaUy  be  allowed  to 
libo  first  paroxysms  of  joy  which  the  re-establisbment  of  a 
sellMl  mwenmf^f  the  antieipale4  gvMitiide  and  moderation  of 

Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  N 
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Hie  recalled  mouaroh,  the*  brilliant  prospects  of  personal  bonpur 
and  advantage  that  opened  to  the  mithfut  royalists,  and  the  set- 
ting up  again  of  all  the  high  places  of  their  intellectual  idolatry, 
would  excite  in  the  minds  ot  the  church  and  king  party.    Mr^i 
Evelyn  was  but  two  and  twenty  when  the  differences  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  were  ripened  into  m  citU  war; 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  bat  just  of 
an  age  tu  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  royal  cause.     That 
cause  bad  acquired  a  sacredness  in  his  imagination,  from  the 
tragical  fate  of  one  sovereigni  and  the  adverse  fortunes  of  ano- 
ther, the  exiled  heir.    Charles  the  First,  deposed  and  id  enki 
would  in  time  have  become  an  object  of  as  little  interest  as 
James  the  Second  was,  after  his  abdication  of  the  throne  ;   bat 
Charles  the  Martyr  was  at  once  exalted  into  the  saint.  ^  Repug- 
nant both  to  reason  and  to  religion  as  is  so  gross  a  misappiiea- 
tion  of  the  terms,  (for  Charles's  reputed  piety  could  no  more 
constitute  him  a  martyr,  than  his  tyranny  could  make  lum  a 
saint,)  it  is  by  a  natural  operation  of  feeling  that  we  inTest  an 
illustrious  sufferer  with  a  character  of  sanctity :  an  illusion  is 
thrown  over  the  unearthly  object  of  our  reverence,  when  behdd 
in  the  shadowy  light  of  the  sepulchre,  which  at  once  heightens 
its  stature,  and  softens  down  all  the  harsher  tnuts  of  its  charac- 
ter.   Many  a  man  has  awakened  simply  by  his  death,  cmotioiis 
the  very  opposite  of  those  which  all  the  actions  of  his  life  con- 
spired to  perpetuate.    This  was  signally  the  case  with  Charles 
I.,  who  could  in  no  other  way  have  won  the  affections  of  the 
subjects  he  had  oppressed ;  but  the    short-sighted  politidana 
who  condemned  him  to  suffer,  did  an  unintentional  service  to  his 
fame,' cancelling  by  that  act,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  former  subjects,  all  his  political  ddinqaendes. 
In  the  Blessed  Martyr  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  we  in  vain  attempt  to 
trace  any  resemblance  to  the  Charles  the  First  of  history.    la 
place  of  the  murdered  king,  a  shadowy  abstraction  tookpoaaeasioa 
of  men's  imaginations,  the  concrete  idea  of  all  that  ia  veneraUe^ 
captivating,  or  commanding  in  the  attribntes  of  royalty ;  and  the 
title  of  king  became  itself  a  higher  style  in  consequence  of  its 
association  with  this  ideal  object  of  adulation.     That  adolatioa 
went  into  the  greater  excess,  because,  as  being  paid  to  the  d^* 
ceased,  it  seemed  to  lose  some  of  the  essential  meanness  of  fliA- 
tery :  it  had  a  shew  of  disinterestedness  and  sincerity,  vrhiob 
disguised  its  true  character,  and  thus  favoured  its  most  UH 
bounded  licence.    But  this  was  not  all.    The  monarch  was  aba 
regarded  as  invested  with  a  sacerdotal  character,  as  the  head  of 
tile  Anglican  Episcopacy,  which  suffered  an  eclipse  in  his  deini« 
fed ,  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  its  members  was   nitimaldy 
blended,  therefore,  with  their  religious  feelings.     During  the 
interregnum,  when  the  use  of  the  Common  Rayer  Book  wm 
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prohibited^  som6  of  the  papists  and  other  sectaries,  it  seeans^ 
used  to  taunt  the  good  churchmen  with  the  non-^Tisibility  of  that 
which,  if  a  part  of  the  true  Church,  must  needs  suffer  no  in- 
terruption of  existence.  Some  of  otir  readers  roaiy  be  tempted 
to  smile  at  hearin<^  the  way  in  which  this  objection  was  repelled. 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  Mr.  Evelyn^s  father-in-law,  dui^ing  the 
whole  of  bis  nineteen  years*  exile,  *  kept  up  in  his  cbapel  the 

*  Liturgy  and  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  his  no  small 
'  honour,  and  in  a  time  when  it  was  so  low,  and,  as  many 
'  thought,  utterly  lost,  that  in  various  controversies  both  with 
'  papists  and  sectaries,  our  divines  used  to  argue  for  the  visi- 

*  bility  of  the  Church,  from  his  chapel  and  congregation  !  \*  No 
wonder  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charted  II.,  a  parallel  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

But  there  were  more  rational  grounds  for  rejoicing,  or  at  least 
for  acquiescing  in  that  event.    There  were  sober-minded  meb 
who  regarded  the  King*s  return  as  the  only^means  of  re-esta- 
blishing a  constitutional,  in  place  of  a  military  government. 
Cromwell  was  no  more,  who  alone  could  tame  the  violence  of 
rival  factions,  and  give  bond,  by  his  personal  energy,  for  the 
security  of  men's  social  interests.    The  wizard  was  dead,  whose 
spells  the  army,  his  demon  servant,  obeyed,  which  now  threat- 
ened to  turn  against  its  masters,  and  would  be  exorcised  only  by 
the  name  of  king.    To  escape  from  the  evils  of  anarchy,  or 
even  from  the  uncertainties  of  an  unsettled  government,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  nation  would  have  been  glad  to  submit  to 
almost  any  arrangement  that  promised  to  be  permanent ;  and 
they  suffered  themselves^  to  be  quietly  made  over  by  Monk  to  m 
Stuart,  without  taking  a  single  precaution  to  secure  their  dearly 
purchased  liberties.     What  it  was  that  they  had  consented  to 
have  restored,  and  what  they  had  parted  with,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  enabled  very  feelingly  to  ascertain.    A  few 
extracts  from  subsequent  pages  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  diary,  will 
place  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  clear  point  of  view, 

^6  July.  [1660.  About  five  weeks  after  the  King's  return]  His 
Majestie  began  first  to  touch  for  y  eoilf  according  to  costome,  thus ; 
his  Ma'^'^  sitting  under  his  State  in  y«  Banquetting  House,  the  Chirur- 

Seons  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where 
ley  kneeling,  ye  Kine  strokes  Uieir  faces  or  cheekes  with  both  his 
hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  Chaplaine  in  his  formalities  says, 
**  He  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  he  healed  them/'  This  is  sayd  to 
every  one  in  particular.  When  thev  have  ben  all  touch'd  they  come 
up  againe  in  the  same  order,  and  the  other  Chaplaine  kneeling,  and 
having  Angel  gold  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  urme,  delivers  them 
one  by  one  to  bis  M'^^S  who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched 
as  they  passe,  whilst  the  first  Chaplaine  repeats,  *<  That  is  yf  true 

N2 
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light  who  Gftme  into  y*  world."  Then  follows  an  Epistle  (as  at  firH 
a  Gospel!)  with  the  Litiii]ey»  prayers  for  the  sick,  with  some  alteration, 
lastly  y*  blessing ;  and  then  the  Lo*  Chamberlaine  and  ComptroUer 
of  the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer  and  towell,  for  hia  Ma**^  to 
wash/ 

<  25  Jan.  1661.  After  dirers  yeares  since  I  had  seen  any  play,  I 
went  to  see  acted  **  The  Scornful  Lady/*  at  a  New  Theater  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  ^elds/ 

<  6  Jan.  1662.  This  erening,  according  to  oostome,  hu  Bf^jesty 
open'd  Uie  revells  of  that  night  by  throwing  the  dice  hiiiweMii|  in  the 
privy  chamber,  where  was  a  table  set  on  purpose,  and  loat  hii  lOOL 
(The  yeare i>efore  he  won  15001.)  The  Uidies  also  plaied  very  deepe. 
I  came  away  when  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  had  won  about  ICKXH.  and 
left  them  still  atpassage^  cards,  &c.  At  other  tables,  both  there  and 
at  y^  Groom-porters,  observing  the  wicked  folly  and  monstrous  ex- 
cesse  of  passion  amongst  some  loosen;  sorry  I  am  that  audi  s 
wretched  costome  as  play  to  that  excesse  should  be  countenanced  fai  s 
Court  which  ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdome. 

«  9.  I  saw  acted  **  The  3rd  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes."  In  this 
acted  y*  faire  and  famous  comedian  call'd  Roxalana  from  y*  part  she 
performed :  and  I  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being  taken  to  be  the 
Earle  of  Oxford's  miue  (as  at  this  time  they  began  to  caD  lewd 
women.) 

*  15.  There  was  a  general  fast  thro'  y^  whole  nation,  and  now 
celebrated  at  London,  to  avert  Gods  heavy  judgments  on  this  land. 
There  had  fallen  greate  raine  without  any  frost  or  seasonable  cold, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Sweden,  and  the  most  Northern  parts^ 
being  here  neere  as  warme  as  at  midsommer  in  some  yeares*  This 
solemn  fast  was  held  for  y*  House  of  Commons  at  St.  hfamret'i. 
Dr.  Reeves^  Dean  of  Windsor,  preach*d  on  7  Joshua,  IS.  meww 
h&to  if  neglect  of  exacting  justice  on  offenders  (by  which  he  inainnatea 
such  of  the  old  King's  murderers  as  were  yet  reprieved  and  in  y* 
Tower)  was  a  maine  cause  q/God^s  punishing  a  land.  He  broi^ht  m 
that  of  the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  Achan  and  others,  condudina  with 
an  eulogie  of  the  Parliament  for  their  loyaltie  in  restoring  y*  Bishops 
and  Cleargie,  and  vindicating  the  Church  from  sacrilc^. 

'  16.  This  night  was  acted  before  his  Ma*'  «'  Tlie  Widow,''  a  lewd 
phiy.' 

<  6  April.  Being  of  the  Vestry^  in  the  aftemoone  we  order'd  thst 
the  Communion  Table  should  be  set  as  usual  aUar^mset  wjth  a  decent 
raile  before  it,  as  before  the  Rebellion/ 

*  17  Aug.  Being  the  Sunday  when  the  Common  Pra;^  Booke 
reformed  and  ordered  to  be  used  for  the  future,  was  appointed  to  be 
read,  and  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  abjured  by  aU  the 
incumbents  of  England  under  penalty  of  looseing  their  Ufings;  our 
Vicar  read  it  this  morning. 

<  20.  There  were  strong  guards  in^  Cittj^  this  day,  apprehendiag 
somc.tumults»  many  of  the  Jhresbytenan  ministers  not  confiinqmg. 

'  21  Dec.    One  of  his  Ma^^'|  Chaplains  preached,  after  whiSTin- 
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stead  of  y^  antient,  graTe,  and  solemn  wind  musiq  aocompAnying  y* 
organ*  was  introduc^  a  concert  of  24  ¥101105  betweene  every  pausei 
after  the  French  fantastical  light  way»  better  suiting  a  tavern  or 
playhouse  than  a  church.' 

These  were  early  days,  which  exhibited  but  a  sample  and 
earnest  of  what  the  nation  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Court,  the  Church  and  the  Theatre,  and  their  simultaneoua 
efTorts  to  de-puritanize  the  community.  All  was  not  indeed, 
even  in  good  Mr.  Evelyn's  opinion,  as  it  should  have  been  ;  but 
Uie  Kin^  smiled  upon  him,  and  occupations  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  patriotic  nature  now  devolving  upon  him,  and  en- 
grossing his  time,  left  little  leisure  for  superfluous  rumination  or 
boding  augury.  He  dined  with  the  King,  or  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, or  with  the  Queen  Mother,  and  he  went  to  royal  balls 
and  royal  theatricals,  till  he  was  tired  of  the  burf y  of  a  court 
life,  while  at  home  be  received  the  visits  of  Miyesty  and  all  its 
satellites.  He  could  now  go  to  church  without  seeing  a  me^ 
chanic,  or  one  whose  ordination  was  of  doubtful  validity,  ascend 
the  pulpit;  he  saw  Ash  Wednesday  and  Christmas  day  re- 
instituted,  and  the  Communion  Table  again  set  altar-wise,  the 
Presbyterians  turned  out,  and  '  the  carcasses  of  those  arch- 
'  rebels  Cromwell,  Bradsbaw,  and  Ireton  dragged  out  of  their 
^  superb  tombs  in  Westminster  among  the  Kings,  to  Tybume, 
<  hanged  on  the  gallows  there,  and  then  buried  in  a  deep  pit.' 
He  saw,  and  he  records,  these  magnanimous  triumphs,  and 
could  he  but  feel  dated  at  such  a  Kestoration  ?  It  is  a  most 
salutary  exercise  of  the  feelings,  to  compel  one's  self  to  think 
none  the  worse  of  a  man's  integrity,  piety,  and  even  amiableness^ 
on  account  of  what  seem  to  us  palpable  incongruities,  but  which, 
perhaps,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  da  not 
exceed  what  may  be  fairly  allowed  as  the  average  proportios 
of  human  infirmity  which  forms  the  $et  off  against  the  truest 
excellence  of  character.  In  our  next  Number,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Evelyn's  exemplary  discharge  of 
all  the  social  relations,  bis  devout  and  resigned  temper,  his 
scientific  ardour,  and  bis  unafiected  philanthropy. 

Art.  IV.  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  ;  or  Sketches  of  Courts,  Society » 
Scenery,  &c.  in  some  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  die  Ahine. 
8vo.  pp.  52i.  London,  1818. 

^T^HB  Rhine,  the  magnificent  Rhine,  while  its  very  name  calls 
-*-  up  the  idea  of  all  that  is  wild,  and  rich,  and  migestio  in 
scenery,  forms  a  kind  of  central  point  in  our  historical  recoHee. 
tions  of  marking  periods  and  of  illustrious  individuals.  With, 
out  asoending  to  the  times  of  nHnanoe  or  plausible  coqeciure,  We 
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find,  at  a  safficiently  early  date  of  plaasical  history,  its  baokt  ter 
panted  by  rude  and  warlike  tribes,  whose  inroads  into  Belgic  Gaol, 
stimuUted  the  policy  and  ambition  of  Julius  Cesar  to  lead,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Roman  armies  across  the  Rhine.  The  fine, 
ibut  doubtful  campaigns  of  Drusus  apd  Germanicos  were  ma- 
nceuvred  and  fought  the  adjacent  country,  in  which  was  alio  the 
theatre  of  the  splendid  eflbrts  of  Arminius  to  liberate  his  country 
from  the  chains  of  Rome^  Some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  eTents 
of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  were  transacted  in  this  quarter ;  and 
the  conflicts  between  his  descendants  frequently  rendered  it  a 
troubled  scene.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  Germanic  story, 
the  Rhenish  territory  has  always  forjoed  a  kind  of  debateabia 
ground  on  which  alien  or  native  armies  might  contend  for  the 
inastery.  It  did  not  of  course,  escape  the  protracted  yisitatioDt 
of  the  thirty  years*  war,  when  Gustavus  and  bis  school  of  warrion 
traversed  Germany  from  the  sea  to  the  Carpathians,  and  frooi 
the  Vistula  to  the  Danube.  Of  the  wars  between  the  diflfiwent 
Continental  states,  and  between  Prance  and  Great  Britain, 
these  regions  have  been  the  frequent  field,  and  have  giveD  a 
melancholy  immortality  to  the  naines  of  Spinola,  Farnese,  Coo- 
dS,  Luxembourg,  Marlborough,  Bugene,  Villars,  apd  a  boat 
of  equally  illustrious  homicides. 

The  Rhine  has  seldom,  and  only  for  a  brief  time,  served  as  the 
boundary  of  great  and  powerful  nations.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  authentic  history  we  find  it  bordered  by  savage  tribes^  who 
were  at  all  times  ready  either  to  engage  in  mutual  quarrel  or  to 
range  themselves  under  the  command  of  some  powenul  or  popu- 
lar leader  ;  and  the  neighbouring  regions  still  bear  testimony  to 
that  more  recent,  and  not  less  turbulent  period,  when  the  son* 
xnits  of  the  Bergstrasse  and  the  Adenwald  were  crowned  with 
fortresses,  whose  ruins  blend  richly  with  the  wild  and  grand 
scenery  of  these  romantic  tracts,  and  whose  original  poueason 
descended  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  to  encounter  eadi  other 
in  fierce  rivalry,  or  to  plunder  the  helpless  traveller.  WiChia  a 
narrower  limit  of  complemoratipn,  the  Rhenish  states  have'pre- 
sented  the  same  general  aspect  of  minute  and  intricate  aeparaCion, 
but  with  a  more  tranquil  and  better  defined  policy,  and  on.  the 
whole,  perhaps,  with  favourable  results  to  the  general  uitereats 
of  niankind.  IJad  thp  whole  of  Germany,  for  iostancot  beea 
under  tlie  dominion  of  Austria,  the  eflbrts  of  Luther  would 
probably  have  been  as  little  successful  as  were  similar  attempts 
in  the  adjacent  country  orBohemia  ;  but  the  division  of  temtorj, 
the  variety  of  interests,  the  difference  of  policy,  and  the.  diatiDe* 
tions  of  personal  character  among  tiie  reigning  monarclia  of  th^ 
Imperial  states,  afibrded  favourable  opportunities  for  the  intnH 
ductiop  and  advancement  of  the  reformation,  of  which  the  gCM^ 
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instruments  raised  up  by  Providence  for  that  transcendent  work| 
did  not  fail  to  make  skilfhl  and  vieorous  use. 

We  have  no  present  motive  for  discussing  the  now  obliterated 
changes  introduced  into  the  Gtormanic  constitution  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  strong  disapproba* 
tion  of  theplansadoptedby  the  Allied  powers  in  their  dissolution  of 
the  Rhenish  confederation  and  their  construction  of  asemifeudal, 
semifederative  system.  If  justice — justice  on  their  own  princi- 
pleSy  we  mean— had  been  their  object,  it  required  something 
like  the  re-establishment  of  the  former  regime;  but  if  a  sincere 
regard  to  the  common  weal  had  actuated  them,  we  should  have 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  adjustments,  absorptions,  extensions, 
and  mediatizations,  by  which  they  have  arbitrarily,  and  as  we 
apprehend,  injuriously,  altered  the  political  aspect  of  Europe, 
and  interposed  formidable  obstacles  to  the  ascertainment  and 
consolidation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Not  that  we 
cherish  much  sympathy  for  the  small  princes  and  chieftains  them- 
selves who  have  been  so  unceremoniously  ousted ;  nor  that  we 
regard  the  old  system  with  any  other  feeling  than  with  cordial 
dislike,  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  substitution  of  a  better ; 
but  we  condemn  the  arrangements  of  the  Allies,  because  we  are 
unable  to  trace  in  them  that  enlightened  solicitude  for  the  inde* 
pendence  of  sovereigns,  the  liberty  of  subjects,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  nations,  which  the  royal  and  noble  negociators  on  all 
occasions  clamorously  professed.  There  was  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  proof  of  their  sincerity,  presented  to  them  in  the  con« 
dition  of  the  free  cities  and  states  of  the  Empire,  and,  to  speak 
io  courteous  phrase,  they  neglected  it.  There  is  no  part  of 
German  history  on  which  the  mind  and  memory  dwell  with 
greater  interest,  than  on  the  rise,  vicissitudes,  and  decay  of  those 
privileged  establishments.  In  the  <  olden  time*  of  Germany '  her 
*  merchants  were  princes,*  and  whatever  might  be  the  defects 
of  their  mercantile  policy,  whatever  of  error  or  of  ambition  might 
occasionally  sully  the  internal  rule  or  the  honourable  rivalry  of 
the  commercial  states,  there  was  a  republican  energy  in  their 
cliaracter,  a  boldness  and  a  grandeur  in  their  enterprises,  which 
amply  redeemed  their  vices,  and  almost  authorized  the  occasional 
extravagance  of  their  pretensions.  In  the  dark  periods  of  the 
Empire,  they  were  its  best  resources ;  in  its  better  days,  they  were 
its  proudest  boast.  Amid  surrounding  deserts  of  despotism  and 
poverty,  they  were  as  rich  oa9e9i  flourishing  in  all  the  wealth 
of  commerce,  and  in  as  large  an  enjoy ment  of  the  blessing^  of  free«* 
dom  astheoonditionsof  mortality  and  theeircumstances  of  politkml 
science  would  permit.  Gradually,  but  fordbly  and  completely  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  despotic  eneroaidiBent  and  military  vioienoe, 
souud  policy,  the  state  of  Europe,  and  tte  claims  of  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  demanded  tbeur  restoration.    Qut  the  same 
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cold  and  adfitb  ctkaUtioot  wbioh  oodiinned  VeuoB  to  Aurtriii 
and  Genoa  to  Sardinia,  rejected  the  appeal^  aod  vfbile  aWiirtfc^f 
to  re-establish  ybur  out  of  the  number,  left  even  thoev  tUe  Biere 
*  shadows  of  a  mighty  name,*  holding  a  precarious  exialaBee 
at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger  powers  by  whom  they  ani  aar- 
rounded.  A  pretty  intelligible  intimation  of  the  kind  of  fresdoia 
which  they  are  suffered  to  retain,  is  suggeisted  by  theftflyr  ef 
Colonel  Massenbach.  He  was  obnoxious  to  the  Prussian  Gknrera- 
ment,  and  sought  safety  in  the  free  and  independent  &tfdl 
Frankfort ;  his  asylum  was  insulted  by  the  demand  of  the  Vtwh 
sian  ambassador^  that  he  should  be  given  up,  and  the  magiatraM 
were  under  the  necessity  of  compliance.  We  are  ednally  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  principle  on  which  many  of  the  general  diviaiom 
and  allotments  of  territory  were  made.  How  sagaciously  soever 
they  may  have  been  partitioned,  and  with  whatever  regard  to 
strength  and  compactness  they  may  in  reality  have  been  assigned 
to  their  possessors,  they  certainly  make  a  very  strange  sod  un- 
couth appearance  in  the  map.  Such  interlinking^  and  inssla- 
tions  of  states,  such  sections  and  separations  of  the  saaie 
country:  here,  the  king  of  Bavaria  obliged  to  requeat  per- 
mission of  his  brother,  or  cousin,  of  Wirtemburg  to  cross  Ms 
kingdom,  before  he  can  reach  his  duchy  of  Deuxponts  ;  there^ 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Banked  and  cut  in  two  by  the  81eelo- 
rate  of  the  same  name ;  in  a  third  direction,  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  winding  and  insinuating  a  long  excresence  between  two 
fractions  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  If  we  add  to  thia  sCrangs 
and  whimsical  tesselation,  the  little  counties,  margraviatesi  aid 
principalities,  with  their  small  patches  of  country,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  larger  states,  we  shall  then  have  a  faint  ii^ 
condition  in  which  Germany  was  left  by  those  to  whom  its 
settlement  was  Committed. 

The  volume  before  us^  from  which  these  renunisoeness  have 
detained  us  a  little  too  long,  contains  a  number  of  nuaoeHaiMMs 
and  desultory,  but  very  amusing  sketches  of  govemmeaty  as* 
ciety,  habits,  and  scenery,  put  together,  ostensibly,  during  S 
tour  anaong  some  of  the  Rhenish  states.  We  have  not  tbs 
smallest  suspicion  that  the  adventures  and  aasodations  dssaifcad 
by  the  Writer,  really  occurred  in  his  personal  experisnoei  bat* 
we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  him  a  fair  portisn  of 
local  knowledge,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
viduals  both  animate  and  inanimate  who  figure  in  his 
Altogether,  he  has  produced  a  very  agreeable  book,  which  wil 
afford  not  only  gratification^  but  tonaiderable  ihfermaikni  wm 
subjects  whid^  are,  though  mueh  ibe  matter  of  oommon  oomiar- 
sation,  very  little  familiar  to  general  knowledge.         •*  *  ft 

Meats,  the  first  important  olgect  occorring  in  tbesri  iattsn, 
{iresenta  9,  mshmcholy  contrast  to  its  fiNrsMr  prasperilif -  vadar 
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the  eeoWtastical  fOYemment.  When,  about  thirty  yean  tinoei 
Dr.  Moore  ptnra  through  this  dty^  he  was  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  trim  ecolesiasties  with  their  sniart  equipages,  and  their 
well-drilled,  and  8moolh««ha¥ed  soldiery. 

*  The  chapter  and  the  grenadieTB  hare  now  changed  places.  Ton 
see  the  meagre  occupants  of  the  pillaged  stalls  skulking  to  mass  in 
threadbare  mmtaneSf  Uieit  looks  preelainiing  them  no  loiMcr  the 
monopolisers  of  the  old  Hook  of  the  neighbourhood;  while  die 
Auslnsn  and  Prussian  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  14,000,  are  riotinff 
in  the  insolence  of  lawless  superiority.  The  cqfe^,^  the  biUiaict 
rooms,  the  promenades  are^  crammed  with  these  smoking  and  swm- 
gerinff  guests,  come  to  give  a  sort  of  unhallowed  yiYaci^  to  the 
mouloeruur  haunts  of  the  monks.  The  universi)ty>building  is  a  Inu> 
rack,  ahdnospitals and guard*rooms strike  ope  at  every  comer.' 

The  grand  duke  of  Hesse  is  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  Tory 
musically  and  liberally  inclined,  but  rather  averse  from  trusting 
bis  subjects  with  too  much  liberty.  At  Darmstadt,  the  capitid 
of  the  duchy,  the  Writer  states  himself  to  haye  been  introduced 
to  the  admirable  duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  has  nobly  sup- 
ported  her  husband  in  maintaining  the  high  literary  credit  of  the 
most  enlightened  court  in  Germany.  An  almost  quaker-like 
simplicity  of  attire,  a  sensible  though  somewhat  boinely  cast  of 
features,  with  great  ease  and  dignity  of  manner,  distinguish  tl|is 
excellent  woman,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  succeeded,  by 
her  firm  an^  prudent  conduct,  in  procuring  from  Napoleon,  an 
exemption  from  military  visitation  for  her  palace  and  capitaL 
Some  very  good  and  spirited  description  of  the  f&tea  and 
amusements  of  the  Hessian  court  ana  nobiUty,  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  At  Frankfort,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  Ger- 
many entitled  '  free,*  there  still  existed,  as  in  Menta  and  many 
other  large  towns,  a  strong  sensation  of  regret  for  the  absence  of 
the  French  troops.  They  were  civil  if  treated  with  dvility,  and 
were  generally  welt  furni^edi  with  money  which  they  spent  freely. 
In  this  city  is  held  the  Diet,,  composed  of  seventeen  plempoten- 
liaries  in  ordinary  cases,  but  as  there  is  a  good  deal  ot  wbmiaioal 
cx>niplication  in  the  appointment  of  votes,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  tbesjB  seventeen  deliberators  are  multiplied  into  sixty-nine. 
As  yet,  this  admirable  body  has  done  precisely  nothing,  and  it  is 
not,  we  imagine,  probable  that  it  will  ever  do  any  more ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  will  of  its  masters  that  this  mock-aenate 
abould  exert  itself  eflEectuaUy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Geronan 
people. 

At  Wilbeimsbad,  the  Traveller  was  on  the  territorv  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  ruler  seems  to  consioer  hioi- 
self  as  the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  sulyectSy  and  is  well-known 
to  Eng^hmen  as  the  contractor  for  supplying  the  British  govern- 
ment with  so  many  grosBof  soUienial  so  mudi per  head.    Th«i 
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Tery  unamiable  personage  is  said  to     .    ^  <  _  imoUy  aal 

ayaricious,  far  advanced  in  years,  a  i  omamentod  with  m  pro- 
digious excrescence  on  bis  nedL.  it  should  not,  tiowevov  be 
omitted,  that  with  all  his  tyranny  (  nd  singnlaritieSy  be  deals 
Tery  moderately  ivith  bis  people  in  tne  article  of  taxation. 

Carlsrube,  the  court  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Bedei^ 
is  a  handsome  town  with  a  new  church,  which  we  notioe  es  be* 
ing  the  work  of  Weinbrenner,  a  living  German  arobilect,  sf 
high,  but,  if  we  may  trust  our  critical  Author,  rather  ezegft* 
rated  reputation.  Of  this  boasted  production  the  CorinllBSB 
columns  are  described  as  '  thick  and  g^uty,*  and  the  pediamt 
of  the  |x>rtic0,  as '  awkwardly  perched  in  the  air.*  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  *  gigantic  stained  columns  with  gendy  gilt 
*  capitals,*  and  with  *  finical  ornaments  superinduced  open  a 
'  grand  outline.'  The  reigning  duke  is  a  weak  and  indeleBt,  bat 
well  disposed  man,  who  keeps  up  his  army  to  an  oppressm 
peace  establishment  of  8000  men,  including  the  eaoruwBS  and 
absurd  appointment  of  no  less  than  thirty  three  generml  oflfaen ; 
a  proportion  of  about  one  general  to  250  privates !  •  He  wae^ 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  people,  an  only  son  and  e  spoiled 
child ;  bis  habits  are  consequently  expensive,  and  his  intentioBS 
vacillating.  He  has  not  yet  given  to  his  subjects  the  expected 
constitution,  and  refers  them  on  this  point  to  the  deciaioDS  of 
the  Diet.  That  worthy  and  valuable  body  take  the  hint  from 
their  masters,  and  employ  ample  time  in  deliberation  on  ao  grave 
a  matter.  They  may,  however,  protract  as  they  pleaae;  tbe 
concession  may  be  somewhat  later  than  is  gracious  or  even  ]M- 
dent ;  but  the  public  spirit  of  Germany  is  roused,  and  the  pro- 
mised meliorations  in  the  general  system  of  govemmenf,  omumi^ 
with  safety,  be  much  longer  withheld.  Baden,  the  ee|Htal  of 
the  old  Margraviate,  is  well  described.  Its  hot  springe  aed 
gaming  tables  seem  to  constitute  its  principal  attracjtione  "as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  but  to  the  lovers  of  pietureaqes 
situation  and  of  secret  history,  the  finely  shattered  oM  eaadB^ 
crowning  tbe  woody  summit  of  a  rocky  height,  presedle  e  nodi 
more  impressive  object.  I  ts  subterranean  passages  and  duageooi 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  dark  and  mysterious  court  ef  a 
Vehm  Oericht  or  secret  tribunal.  Of  ttiis  dresidful  InetitttUoe,' 
a  well-written  account  is  still  a  desideratum,  though  the  giieertJ 
outline  of  its  history  is  commonly  kndwn,  and  is  gi^tti  hi  VKif  ^ 
in  the  present  work.  A  more  detailed,  though  far  from  soBtoieiH 
collection  of  particulars,  was  published,  some  years  ainoei'ti'e 
smaU  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  some  very  intare8titt|p  ilhek 
trations  will  be  found  in  the  German  romance  of.Herlniil  dl 
Unna.  In  th<^  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  tUs  faurM 
tribunal  was  at  its  height,  it  rnktrsballed  ih  its  ranks,  lOO^OM 
free  judges,  bound  by  a  terrible  oath,  unknown  to  eoeieiy  nt 
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Urge,  but  recogmsiDg  each  other  by  a  secret  sign.  Its  proceed-' 
ings  were  summary  and  sanguinary,  and  its  sentences  were  en- 
trusted for  execution  to  the  daggers  of  its  countless  assassins. 

<  The  officers  of  the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  Castle  or  a 
town,  and  affixed,  on  the  gates,  a  judicial  summons  to  this  Prince  or 
itiat  citizen  to  appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  to 
be  examined  on  a  given  matter.  If  the  summons  was  repeated  three 
times,  without  e&ct,  the  accused  was  condemned,  par  cofUumace^ 
once  more  summoned— and  If  that  proved  fruitlecN^  outlawed  and 
tianged  by  the  road-side  whenever  caught.  If  he  resisted  he  was 
bored  through  the  body,  bound  to  the  tree«  and  lefl  with  the  execu- 
tipner's  knife  sticking  by  him,  to  show  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but 
a  convict  of  the  Frei  Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemble  at  mid> 
night,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place  where  they  intended  to  hold  a 
sitting.  At  break  of  day,  the  ringing  of  the  bens  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  the  presence  of  these  rormidable  visitors.  All  were  obliged 
to  assemble  in  an  open  field,  sitting  down  in  a  circle,  in  the  niiddle  of 
which  sat  the  President  and  Judges  of  the  Tribunal — the  inngnia  of 
a  sword  and  rope  before  them.  When  any  one  of  bad  reputation  ap- 
peared in  die  circle,  one  of  the  Judges  would  step  up  to  him,  and 
touching  him  with  his  white  staff*,  say  to  him-^**  Friendp  there  i$  as 
gflod  bread  to  be  eaten  elsewhere  as  nere.'*  If  the  conscience  of  the 
person  was  so  clear  that  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  hint  and  go 
away,  he  might  sit  still  and  run  the  chance  of  accusation ;  but  it  was 
generally  more  prudent  to  decamp.  When  the  Judge  touched  any 
one,  three  times,  with  the  formidable  white  wand,  it  was  a  signal  that 
l^e  was  a  hapless  convict  already  secretly  accused  and  convicted ;  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  hanging  him  at  the  next  tree  or  beam  which  pre- 
sented itself.  This  was  the  invariable  punishment  of  criminals  or  all 
ranks ;  although  now  it  is  out  of  use  m  Germany,  and  the  meanest 
criminals  have  the  honour  of  decapitation.  The  youngest  Judge  gene- 
rally performed  the  office,  which  was  managed  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  tne  hangpnan  was  rarely  known.  The  crimes  taken  cognisance 
of  by  the  Vehm  Gericht,  were  chiefly  heresv,  infidelity,  sacril^e, 
high  treason,  murder^  incendiarism,  rapes,  robbery,  and  contumacy 
to  the  Tribunal,  ils  Judges  and  Messengers,'    p.  221— -222. 

At  length,  however,  the  iniquities  and  oppressions  of  this 
tribunal  became  intolerable :  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  united 
tbeir  efforts  to  suppress  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  extinct. 

Wirtemberg,  the  next  in  this  wilderness  of  soverdgnties,  is 
n  eompact  territory.  The  King  is  *  an  active  man  oi  talent, 
'  eouraee,  and  firmness,  of  a  small  but  important  figure,  re* 
'  served  and  little  polite,  possessing  more  intellect  than  feeding, 
'  but  considered  warm  and  hearty  in  his  attachments*?:  •  He  hair, 
been  at  variance  with  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  constitution ;  and  if  the  matter  be  correctly.^tated  by 
the  present  Writer,  he  seems  to  have  oflfered  fair  and  reasonable 
concissaions,  while  the  states  api^eor  to  have  immited  upon  poinCs 
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the  cessioD  of  which  would  have  left  h  t  mi.  Hkmr  menj 

than  a  German,  necessarily  a  military  potentate,  ooiildy  wiA 
prudence,  Toluntarily  allow.  Some  nteresting  partioiriaiv  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  tlie  old  monarch,  well  known  noipe  yeais 
since  to  the  small  wits  of  England,  as  the  groaa  and  nnwidd; 
suitor  to  our  Princess  Royal,  are  introduced  in  thia  part  ^f  tka 
Tolume.  He  was  a  coarse  but  strong  minded  man,  an  afiknow- 
ledfi^d  coward,  violent  and  tyrannical.  There  were,  kowaftf, 
some  good  points  in  his  character.  His  taste  waa  ealtivailed,hii 
manners  dignified  and  gentlemanly ;  he  was  ready  nod  iUfai 
in  conTersation,  and  to  crown  all.  Napoleon  is  affirmed  fa^  bafe 
repeatedly  described  him  as  the  only  sovereign  in  Germany  ontf- 
ble  of  reigning.  But  the  finest  trait  in  his  history  in  tatmubi 
by  his  strong  and  unvarying  attachment  to  his  friend  and  miui- 
ter  Count  Zeppelin,  who  retained  through  lite  the  oonfidenee  tf 
the  monarch  and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  A  nMNUunenttl 
temple  was  erected  by  the  king  to  the  memory  of  bis  favourilB^ 
with  the  simple  but  impressive  dedication  :  To  thBjrimndgmt 
before*  The  Queen  dowager,  after  fulfilling  in  an 
manner,  the  duties  of  a  wife,  maintains  in  retiremoity  m 
respectable  character,  and  is  fre^^ently  visited  by  the 
monarch,  who  treats  her  with  courtesy  and  deference.  Di 
ker,  the  statuary,  is  a  native  of  Stutgard.  His  works  M  man- 
tioned  with  the  highest  admiration,  but  we  feel  no  dbpodliDB  fa 
give  the  Writer  much  credit  for  skill  or  science  in  the  arti. 

The  morals  of  Germany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ind^tal 
illustrations  afibrded  by  thb  work,  are  by  no  means  of  a  bigli 
standard.  The  licence  of  the  drama,  and  the  oountenaaca 
given  to  many  little  and  some  gross  irregularities  of  oondentf  ■>> 
strong  intimations  of  a  lamentable  state  of  things  ;  bai  m,umt 
distinct  evidence  of  the  lax  morals  which  prevml^  ia  pioaantai 
in  the  facility  and  frequency  of  divorce.  The  nuoMrobs  nnmr* 
sities  of  Germany  are  very  fallacious  indications  of  a  wMs  dif- 
fusion of  the  higher  descriptions  of  knowledge :  the  term  of  in- 
struction is  too  brief,  and  the  motives  to  extensive  acqaisHuMLare 
too  few,  to  tempt  the  turbulent  and  unmanageable  atodsnlB  be* 
yond  a  certain  Kmit. 

The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  been  too  often  described^. and 
too  recently  spedficaliy  noticed  by  us,  to  require  mQek  detail 
here.  It  seems  to  be  characterised  by  a  peculiar  andfiqpant 
variety  throughout  its  stream.  It  flows  dunng  its  eadj.eiMlBe^ 
among  the  bleak  and  sterile  mountains  in  the  very  heart  of 
Switzerland,  and  after  expanding  into  the  Lake  of  CeMtanoe,* 
winds  round  the  extremity  of  the  monntainB  of  the  Blaek 
dothed  with  firs,  whose  <  ridi,  tufted,  funereal 
gives  <  a  gioorov  grandeur'  to  the  heights  they  shade/ 
Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt  lies  the  beautiful  Bergatraasa^ 
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Mountain-road,  with  its  wooded  and  vine-covered  declivities 
and  its  castellated  summits ;  and  parallel  with  this  rich  and 
picturesque  chauaSe^  lies  the  district  of  the  Odenwald,  a  tract 
diversified  with  every  variety  of  surface,  where  forests,  corn- 
fields, villages,  masses  and  precipices  of  granite,  rivulets,  tor- 
rents, pastures  and  orchards,  succeed  one  another  in  most  ro- 
mantic intermixture.  On  the  crest  of  the  Feldsberg,  one  of  the 
highest  and  wildest  mountains  in  OdMnoood  (Odenwald)|  lies 
a  large  and  well-finished  column  of  granite,  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  its  greatest  diameter.  Conjecture  is  baffled  ia  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  origin,  and  the  tools  of  modern  work- 
men have  been  unable  tp  divide  it  for  the  purpose  of  removaL 
Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  the  castle  of  Rodenstdn,  where 
the  wild  Jdger  is  fabled  to  reside,  and  on  the  eve  of  great  events 
to  traverse  the  air  ^  with  a  noisy  armament  to  the  opposite 
^  castle  of  Schnellerts.'  From  Mayence  to  Bingen,  the  stream 
flows  through  a  luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  tract ;  and  from 
the  latter  town  to  Bonn,  the  river  rushes  between  wild  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains  :  beyond  this  all  is  flat.  We  reviewed  in  our 
last  Number  a  series  of  graphic  illuatrations  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Rhine ;  but  of  the  towns  and  palaces  which  adorn 
its  banks,  the  best  common  representations  which  we  can  at  the 
present  moment  recoUect  seeing,  will  be  found  among  the  aqua* 
tints  in  Sir  John  Carr's  Rhenish  tour.  They  were  both  draw|i 
and  engraved  by  Daniell  in  his  usual  able  and  artist-like,  though 
somewhat  pedantic  style. 

Art  V.  Serwums  on  the  Seven  Epitiks  in  the  Apooalupee:  compre* 
prehending  a  brief  Geographical  and  Historical  ileacription  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  PeigamoSy  Tbyatira,  Sardis,  Pbiladeipoi^,  and 
Laodicea;  and  also,  the  most  recent  Accounts  of  the  State  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apocalyptical  Churches.  By  John  Hyatt.  8vo. 
pp.  M2.    Portrait.    Price  12s.    London.     1820. 

fX^HIS  course  of  Sermons,  as  being  published  by  sulMMsrjpti^B, 
^  and  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  intended  as  addiiesaes 
made  permanent  on  paper  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the 
Author's  friends,  rather  tlian  as  compositions  chaUenging  the 
judgement  of  what  is  called  *  the  public  at  large,'  eannot  in  fidr- 
ne^s  be  made  the  SMbject  of  formal  and  rigorous  criticism.  It 
may  be  considered  as  especially  designed  for  ^e  use  of  nume- 
rous individuals  in  his  very  large  congregations,  many  of  wbopa 
will  naturally  .desire  (and  it  is  honourable  to  tl|e  Preacher  that 
they  should  desire)  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  means  of  reoc^wiQg 
the  impression  of  what  they  had  heard  with  interest  and  serious 
xesolutioos,  in  the  puMio  delivery. 

Thegf  wiU  probaply  recognise  in  the  volume  nearly  the  iden- 
tical train  of  thpMgtit  apd  tenour  of  language  wbioh  they  beai;d 
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from  the  pulpit^  as  the  pages  do  Ddt,  we  think,  betraiy  macb  6f 
an  injudicious  attempt  to  elaborate  the  cdmpositibn  into  a  cast 
foreign  to  the  style  appropriate  to  a  popular  addreds.  Brief 
sentences,  enounced  in  a  spirited  manner,  with  an  empbasid  of 
expression  sometimes  partaking  of  exaggeration,  of  instantly 
intelligible  meaning,  not  encumbered  with  what  may  be  called 
secondary  thoughts,  (such  as  exceptions,  distinctions,  and  qua- 
lifying turns  and  circumstances,)  not  complicated  in  a  protracted 
connexion  and  dependence  of  the  ideas, — in  short,  a  something 
which,  all  together,  gives  the  idea  of  unembarrassed,  rapid, 
forcible,  popular  preaching,  will  be  found  prevailing  through 
the  Tolume,  and  will  go  far  we  should  think,  toward  placing 
those  readers  who  had  also  been  bearers  of  the  discourses,  in  the 
same  state  of  feeling' as  when  they  heard  them. 

*  The  life  of  preaching  is  the  application^*  some  one  has  said. 
In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  Mr.  H.  very  often  turns  from  ge- 
neral expressions  to  a  pointed  appeal  to  the  sense,  and  conscience 
of  bis  auditors.  And  very  judiciously  ho  intermingles  these 
applicatory  addresses  with  the  train  of  his  observations,  as  he 
goes  on,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  old  method,  of  reserving  them 
for  a  formal  section  of  the  discourse  toward  the  conclusion.  So 
good  and  long  exercised  a  judge  as  our  Author  is  of  the  manner 
m  which  sermons  are  received  by  congregations,  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  far  better  effect  of  thus  giving  the  tq>ics  and  senti- 
ments a  prompt  and  animated  turn  upon  the  conscience  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  fresh  to  the  hearer's  attention,  instead  of 
keeping  the  enforcements  and  exhortations  in  store  to  make  a 
sermon  upon  a  sermon  at  the  time  that  he  is  beginning  to  steal 
a  look  at  the  clock. 

These  sermons,  regarded  as  actually  spoken  to  a  congrega- 
tion, bear  conspicuous  evidence  of  a  quality  of  great  importance 
in  a  preacher — courage.  The  language  is  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising in  addressing  the  classes  whose  correspondence  in 
character  to  what  is  described,  in  order  to  be  rebuked,  in  the 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches,  deserves  the  application  of  the 
same  censures.  Especially  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  Preacher 
always  ready  to  take  all  consequences  of  a  most  explicit  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  notions  and  spirit  of  one  class  of  pre- 
tended Christians,  whose  resentment,  very  easily  excited  and 
not  very  easily  appeased,  many  worthy  ministers  have  found  it 
no  trifle  to  encounter ;  we  mean  those  who  will  not  accept  what 
they  call  the  Gtospel,  on  any  other  condition  than  its  complete 
divorce  from  the  Law ;  who  repel  an  inculcation  of  moral  duty, 
as  jEin  attempted  infringement  of  Christian  privilege ;  and  whose 
grim  and  frowning  visages  tell  the  preacher,  that  a  Popish,  or 
even  Mahomedan  priest,  would  be  fully  as  acceptable  an  occu- 
pant of  the  pulpit.    The  preacher  of  these  sermons  tells  all  such 
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persons  that  he  does  not  fear  them ;  and  he  proves  it^  by  seizing 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  solemn  admonitory  passages 
chosen  as  his  texts,  for  enforcing  rectitude  of  temper  and  con- 
duct as  the  indispensable  attendant  and  evidence  of  genuine 
Christian  faith.  In  several  places,  he  intimates  that  he  is  aware 
this  will  give  offence  to  some  of  his  auditors ;  and  near  the  end 
he  signifies  that  he  has  not  been  so  happy  as  to  find  himself  de« 
ceived  in  this  anticipation;  but  that  nevertheless  he  feels  no 
repentance  of  that  faithful  explicitness  against  all  sin,  and  all 
principles  tending  to  the  extenuation  of  sin,  in  which  he  had 
obeyed  the  great  law  of  pleasing  God  rather  than  man.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  note  any  fault  in  connexion  with  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  sermons,  it  would  perhaps  be,  that  there  is  some 
trifle  too  much  o(o$tentation  in  the  terms  of  the  preacher's  avowal 
of  what  he  dares  do  in  defiance.  Perhaps  it  did  not  require  to 
be  so  formally  expressed,  that  an  unsparing  malediction  on  all 
forms  of  antinomianism  could  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  pro- 
nounced, at  everv  interval  of  doctrine,  in  the  fiice  of  a  verv  large 
congregation,  without  a  manfulness  of  resolution  and  a  hazard 
of  very  ungracious  effects.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  lamentable 
thing  to  think  that  this  should  be  true. 

The  sermons  contain  many  serious  and  important  admonitions 
on  the  danger,  the  signs,  and  the  infelicity  of  declension  in  reli* 
gion,  with  incitements  to  zeal  and  activity.  In  describing,  In 
forms  parallel  to  the  things  so  solemnly  reproved  in  the  seven 
ancient  churches,  the  evils  existing  in  the  churches  of  our  owa 
day,  he  proves  himself  very  observant  of  what  may  be  called  our 
English  Christian  world,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  evils  in 
the  state  of  the  Dissenting  communities,  than  we  can  wish  their 
enemies  to  be. 

^  If  we  had  not  sigpnified  a  suspension,  for  the  time,  of  our  judi- 
cial functions,  in  noticing  a  work  published  under  the  auspices  of 
friendship  and  subscription,  will  Mr.  Hyatt  give  us  credit  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  list  of  faults,  to  a  tolerable 
length.  What  could  we  not  say  of  words  inoorrectly  employed; 
is  when  he  tells  us  that  *  to  hate  what  the  Son  of  €h>d  hat^  is 
^  highly  commendatory;^ — of  incongruity  of  figurative  language ; 
as  when  he  says, '  we  imbibe  and  retain  distorted  view»  of  many 
*  passages  contained  in  the  volume  of  revelation ;' — of  pnre  ex- 
travagancies of  expression,  as  in  such  a  sentence  as  this :  '  The 
, '  display  which  he  will  one  day  make  of  his  glory,  as  Immanuel, 
^  will  cover  the  souls  of  the  impious  deniers  of  his  divinity,  vrith 
'  a  blu$h  of  guilt  ten  thousand  timei  deeper  than  vermiUon;^ 
-—of  a  tone  of  harshness,  partaking,  we  might  almost"  say,  of 
fierceness,  in  expressing  the  menaces  of  the  Divine  Justice  ;-«4 
of  assertions  and  descriptions  too  mack  in  the  extremes  of  <  ooii« 
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trast  in  represeotine,  in  comjuuiuoD^  the  cbaraclen  of  laiil 
and  sinners  ? — &c.  &c.  &c.  ? 

There  is  no  very  material  loequaKty,  we  thinlL,  betmoi  $M 
two  of  the  sermons,  or  between  one  and  another  of  the 
portions  of  the  series,  as  founded  respectiTely  on  the 
of  the  Asiatic  cliurches.    If  on  a  comparison  a  preferwcn 
to  be  given  to  any  particular  portion,  we  sboola  pcrba|iB 
some  parts  of  the  discourses  on  the  verses  respeotuig  this 
a|  Sardis,  fully  as  much  adapted  to  usefulness  as  anyiitbflr 
of  the  course.    The  strain,  however,  of  forcible  adinoDilkM 
exhortation,  (a  strain  virhich  must  have  had  great  eflee^ 
should  think,  in  the  actual  address  to  a  large  assemblyy)  m 
tained  through  many  parts  also  of  the  other  sermoqif.    It 
deed,  a  prevailing  oharacteristio  of  the  book.    The  Pn 
way  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  drive  his  appeals  and  i 
tionshome,  in  a  direct,  unceremonious,  ana  rather  rough 
ner.    It  is  nearly  indifferent  from  what  pajge  we  transei 
specimen  indicative  of  the  rank,  in  point  oi  thinkiDg  and 
guage,  to  which  he  belong^.     Iq  any  portion  dboDUMi  of 
volpme,  the  reader  finds  the  course  of  the  sentiment  and  dk 

Eroceeding  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  such  passage  as  the 
kwing: 

*  But  what !  IS  all  this  a  visionary  description  ?  Is  it  only  the  ^ 
oi  a  fanciful  imagination  ?  It  it  the  recital  of  a  pleasfaiff  dream  2 
not  enthusiasm  rather  than  religion  ?  Ah!  many  of  us  uow  that 
not  fiction  but  fiict.  It  is  not  the  recital  of  a  vain  dream  but 
blessed  reality.  We  remember  the  days  of  our  espousals  to 
we  remember  the  solitary  peaceful  wali&s  we  enjoyedi— the  plei 
hours  wc  spent  iu  retirement, — the  interesting  and  instructive 
we  ready — the  holy  pleasures  we  experienced, — the  lively  hopes  «l 
cherished,  and  the  Heavenly  felicity  we  anticipated  :*-yes,  we  fd 
remember, — ^how  sweetly  did  the  weeks  pass  away,  while  Jesus  sai 
his  love  engaged  our  thoughts,  and  our  tongues,  and  our  hearts.  IN 
we  then  err  in  our  judgment  ?  Did  we  overrate  religion  ?  Did  we  si 
too  high  a  value  upon  our  souls,  and  make  too  much  of  eternity  {  Nc 
Nor  was  this  possmle.  Alas  J  that  ever  our  negligence  and  indH 
renoe  should  have  caused  us  at  any  time  to  experience  a  painful  am 
distressing  reverse  !* 

*  My  hearers, — How  are  things  between  God  and  your  souls?  Bta 
fkr  have  we  described  the  state  of  your  experience  ?  bring  the  featuif 
of  the  character  we  have  drawn,  close  to  your  hearts,  and  endeavsv 
to  ascertain  what  resemblance  the  likeness  bears  to  youisslsp 
*1%ere  are  two  witnesses  present  who  know  what  is  the  state  of  n 
liffion  in  each  Christian— -God,  and  conscience.  Ah!  are  not  aois 
of  our  hearers  conscious  that,  in  them,  **  the  thinp  which  reasafai  m 
ready  to  die*'  >  One  is  saying,  Alas !  I  have  expencnoed  a  hunm^sH 
reverse  in  the  state  of  religion  in  my  soul.  There  was  a  tbne  whoi  i 
was  rooffe  alive  lo  God  than  now — ^I  was  leu  anxii  w  aheot  tmfm 
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trial  things— -t  could  more  patiently  bear  afflictions  and  trialt— I  heard 
the  gospel  with  delight  and  profit — I  enjoyed  communion  with 
Jesus  in  the  exercises  of  secret  prayer  and  devout  meditation  ;-*but 
mfm  my  heart  is  cold— my  course  is  irregular — my  soul  is  lean^  and 
barren^  and  unhappy.  Often  the  sight  of  my  neglected  Bible  covers 
se  with  a  blush  of  guilt.' 

'.  ^  '  The  doctrine  of  personal  holiness,  or  internal  sanctification,  is  ex- 
idoded  by  some  professors  of  Christianity*  supposing  it  detracts  from 
the  glory  of  Christ.  They  affirm,  that  Christians  nave  holiness  in 
Cbrist,  but  none  in  themselves ; — that  sanctification,  as  well  as  justi- 
fication ^  is  imputed.  Before  regeneration  we  had  no  holiness  in  our- 
Kycs,  but  surely*  subsequent  to  our  becoming  '*  new  creatures  in 
rist  Jesus,''  we  must  necessarily  be  the  subjects  of  holiness.  Can 
k  man  be  **  one  spirit  with  the  Lord/'  and  not  possess  holiness  ?  Can 
«re  conceive  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  without  the  sanctification  of 
its  faculties  and  aJ9ections  ?  But,  it  seems,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any 
dilbg  in  ourselves  from  which  to  derive  encouragement  or  consolation, 
but  to  look  for  every  thine  in  Christ.  Self-examination,  then,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  we  ''  be  in  the  faith,"  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
Vnd  the  exhortation  which  the  Apostle  Paul  urges  upon  Christians,  ta 
Bxamine  tliemselves,  is  quite  superfluous.  Opposed  as  some  professors 
dfthe  gospel  are  to  personal  sanctification,  they  will  one  day  find  that, 
^*  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  as  his  Redeemer  and 
everlasting  portion.  Our  Lord  describes  his  disciples  as  "  poor  in 
spirit,"—"  meek" — **  merciful" — "  peace-makers" — "  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness" — "  mourners"'— *<  pure  in  heart." 
li  there  no  holiness  in  those  tliat  answer  to  this  description?  Can  all 
these  moral  virtues  be  possessed  by  a  person  who  is  destitute  of  inter- 
nal sanctification  ?' 

It  was  not  within  the  Preacher's  design  to  adventure  any 
S|)eculation  on  the'propbetical  character  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, or  on  any  predictive  references,  excepting  the  moral  and 
judicial  ones,  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapters.  His  ob- 
ject was  simply  to  expand,  to  illustrate  in  particulars,  and  to  en- 
force ill  a  train  of  religious  and  moral  instructions,  the  powerful 
lentences  of  censure,  warning,  and  excitement  addressed  to  the 
seven  churches,— constituting  as  they  do,  one  of  the  most  so- 
lemn, commanding,  and  magnificent  communications  that  eTer 
proceeded  from  even  the  Supreme  Dictator  himself. 

The  Author  has  prefixed  to  the  res[>ective  portions  of  the 
course,  short  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  the  places  where 
those  churches  once  existed.  In  the  first  of  these  notices,  we 
think  he  is  a  little  hard  upon  our  inquisitive  classical  modern 
travellers.  ^  Most  of  them,'  he  remarks,  *  appear  to  have  been 
^.fiir  more  concerned  to  explore,  and  to  publish  to  the  world,  the 
^  aotiquities  of  Heathenism  than  the  antiquities  of  Christianity ; 
<  Aai  information  which  would  be  most  gratifying  to  Christian 
*  readers,  is  generally  sought  for  in  vain  in  their  works.*  It 
nay  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  would 
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not  have  felt  more  interest  about  the  antiquities  of  the  lieatlirns 
than  about  those  of  the  Christians,  even  if  the  latter  hadXeii  any 
monuments  and  vestigres  for  examination.  But  as  the  case  stands, 
what  is  there  for  them,  as  antiquaries,  to  explore  ?  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  historical  interest,  that  there  was  once  a  Christian  society  at 
Ephesus  or  Smyrna ;  and  it  mi^ht  be  worth  some  research  in 
books  to  ascertain  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  extinction. 
But  the  local  in  vest  ii^at  ions  of  the  antiquarian  traTcller  have 
constantly  for  their  immediate  object,  son.ething  now  existinfCi 
which  ho  cndcuvours  to  connect  with  ancient  history,  in  order  to 
reiuler  both  more  intelligible.  It  were  mere  folly  to  g^  to  a  par- 
ticnlnr  spot  for  the  purpose  of  writini;  the  history  of  |>eople  that 
once  lived  there,  when  there  is  now  nothing  remaining  on  it  that 
has  the  smallest  relation  to  them.  The  ancient  heathens,  on  the 
contrary,  have  left  something  illustrative  of  their  cliaracter,  ta- 
lents, superstitions,  and  periods  of  greatness  and  decline,  in  the 
ruins  ol  (en)ples,  mausoleums,  and  aqueducts.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity gave  far  different  occupation  to  its  disciples ;  but  there- 
fore it  precluded  them  from  creatine;  the  means  and  causes  of 
visible,  striking,  permanent  association  between  themseWes  and 
the  places  where  they  made  their  transient  sojourn  on  earth. — 
The  relics  monumental  of  the  ancient  heathens  are,  besides,  in 
wh9t  are  called  the  classical  regions,  of  great  interest  reganled 
as  subjects  of  taste,  as  productions  displaying  knowledge,  art, 
and  genius. 


Art.  VI.  The  River  Duddon^  a  Series  of  Sonnets:  Vaudracour  and 
Julia  :  and  other  Poems.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Topographical 
De8crii)tion  of  the  Country  of  the  Lakes,  in  the  North  of  England. 
By  William  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.  321.  London.  1820. 

nj'^IIlS  publication  is  designed  to  form,  tog.»ther  with  "  The 
^  "  Thanksgiving  Ode,''  '•  The  Talc  ot  Peter  Bell,"  and 
"  The  \Vaggoner,"  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Auihor^s 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  Mr.  Wordsworth  appears  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  written  enough  ;  quite  enough,  at  least,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  theory,  which  if  the  Pui)lic  do  not  by  this  time 
understand  or  a])preciate,  it  is  not  his  futdt :  with  this  Tolume, 
therefore,  the  indi<niant  Author  closes  his  metrical  labours.  But 
a  poet  has  lived  too  long,  who  hsis  uritteu  quite  enough.  Mea- 
sured by  this  rule,  IMr.  \Vord«iworth's  literary  existence  haslonff 
touched  upon  superannuation:  the  Author  of  the  Excarsion  is 
almost  forgotten  in  the  Author  of  Peter  Bell,  and  the  Poefs 
warmest  admirers  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  standing  out 
for  the  genius  of  a  man  who,  whether  in  the  wantonness  oraelf- 
conceit,  or  from  infirmity  of  judgement,  could,  iu  an  age  of  bril- 
liant competition  like   the   present,  deem  such  productions  as 
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those  worthy  of  the  Press.  It  Is  evident  tliat  Mr.  Wordsworth 
lias  felt  the  universal  ridicule  which  they  broui^ht  upon  him,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  calls  upon  his  friend  Peter,  in  the  follow- 
inic  sonnet,  not  to  mind  the  naughty  critics.  It  is  entitled,  a 
*  Sonnet  on  the  detraction  which  followed  the  publication  of  a 
certain  poem/  *  See  Milttm*9  Sonnet^*  it  is  added,  '  be^inuinic 
'  "  A  Book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon.'* '  We  shal^ 
»ec  into  that  matter  presently. 

*  A  Book  came  forth  of  late  called^  <«  Peter  Bell ;'' 

Not  negligent  the  style ; — the  matter  ?  good 

As  aught  that  song  records  of  Robin  Hood, 

Or  Roy^  renowned  through  many  a  Scottish  dell ; 

But  some  (who  brook  these  hncknied  themes  full  well. 

Nor  heat,  at  Tarn  o*  Shauter's  name,  their  blood) 

WaxM  wrotli,  and  with  foul  claws,  a  harpy  brood — 

On  Bard  and  Hero  clamorously  fell. 

Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heath  and  glen 

Who  mad'st  at  length  the  better  life  thy  choice. 

Heed  not  such  onset !  nay,  if  praise  of  men 

To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voice, 

Lift  up  that  grey-haired  forehead,  and  rejoice 

In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Poet's  pen  !' 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  very  frequently  puzzled  us  before,  bow 
by  tiie  equivocal  character  of  his  lighter  productions  :  his  gravity 
is  often  so  facetious,  and  his  humour  is  often  so  grave,  that  we 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  take  him  us  in  jest  or  ia 
earnest.  This  is  the  case  with  the  above  lines.  We  should 
certainly  have  supposed  from  the  reference  to  Milton^s  burlesque 
sonnet,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  meant  on  this  occasion  to  he  jocose. 
But  on  lookinsi^  the  Poet  steadfastly  in  the  face  while  addressing 
his  friend  Peter  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sonnet,  we  could  not 
discern  the  least  relaxation  of  feature  that  betruyeti  a  latent  smile, 
and  were  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  very  sober  earnest* 
N^ow,  if  we  are  right,  it  seems  unaccountable  why  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  Milton^s  sonnet  at  ail,  unless  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  whom  we  have  frequently  observed  a  sort  of  half-con- 
cealed iidgetty  ambition  to  be  taken  for  a  cousin -^ermail  of  the 
great  patriot-bard,  has  really,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  mis- 
taken the  character  of  that  Jeu  d*  esprit.  Some  persons  had,  it 
seems,  laughed  at  the  Greek  title  oiMilton's  treatise,  just  as  the 
public  were  diverted  at  the  title  of  Peter  Bell.  Thus  far  the 
parallel  holds.  But  we  do  not  learn  that  the  public  laughed  at 
Atilton^s  book,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  seriously 
hurt  at  the  jokes  passed  upon  '  a  word  on  the  titlepage.*  It 
afforded  him  however,  as  he  thought,  a  good  occasion  for  turn- 
ing the  joke  upon  his  polemical  assailants,  on  the  ground  of  the 
far  more  uncouth  aud  cacophonous  combination  of  vocables  of 
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which  their  names  were  composed.  '  Gordon*  is  evidently  t»roojckt 
in  to  supply  the  rhyme  ;  but  *  Colkitto,  Macdonnel,  or  OabM^' 
those  rugged  names  *  that  would  haye  made  Quintilian  stmreaoa 
^  gasp/  were  at  that  period  not  yet  familiarized  to  Southern  ears ; 
and  Milton,  who  hated  every  thmg  Scotch,  and  had  an  exf  oMie 
ear,  was  no  doubt  unaffectedly  diverted  at  these  barbmroua  ap- 

Sellatives.    And  then  in  the  close  of  the  sonnet  he  has  a  godd 
ing  at  Iris  opponents  for  their  dislike  of  Greek,  which  WM  tht 
only  sin  of  his  title. 

*  Thy  age,  like  ours,  O  Soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp. 

When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward,  GteAJ 

But  to  descend  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  In  our  notice  of  bis 
Peter  Bell,  we  bad  occasion  to  remark,  that  his  title  confirmed 
us  in  tlic  suspicion  that,  as  he  is  himself  devoid  of  any  talent  for 
humour,  so  he  is,  through  a  singular  simplicity  of  mind,  insus- 
ceptible of  the  ludicrous.  Were  not  this  the  case,  he  would 
scarcely  have  trusted  his  name  and  that  of  his  friend  Peter,  so 
near  that  of  Milton,  in  the  present  instance ;  nor  would  he  have 
blundered  in  his  serious  imitation  of  a  burlesque  poem ;  nor 
would  he  have  called  upon  Peter  Bell,  at  least  in  the  hearing  of 
the  public,  to  lift  up  his  c^rey-haired  forehead,  and  rejoice  in 
having  such  a  poet  as  our  Author^s  eccentric  self,  to  write  about 
him ;  nor,  lastly,  would  he  have  been  now  at  any  loss  to  know 
why  the  formal  annunciation  of  a  poem  with  such  a  title,  and 
coming  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  should  have  excited  more  merri- 
ment than  the  title  of  the  thrilling  and  matchless  *^  Tam  m  Shan- 
*^  ter*'  of  a  poet  who  couUno^  be  ridiculous. 

We  take  it,  however,  as  a  good  sign,  that  Mr«  WordswortH 
has  been  made  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  the  public  do  not  wish 
for  any  more  Peter  Bells.  How  depraved  soever  their  taste, 
how  unjust  soever  their  ridicule,  tiie  thing  will  not  do  again. 
And  he  seems  determined  to  please  the  lovers  of  enphony  thfa 
time  by  at  least  half  of  his  titlepage,  by  the  nfelodious  names  of 
Vaudracour  and  Julia.  ^  The  River  Duddon'  stands  boldly  for- 
ward, indeed,  in  defiance  of  all  ludicrous  associations ;  but  it 
has  had  this  name  given  it,  and  cannot  help  itself.  We  question 
whether  Mr.  W.  does  not  think  it  the  most  sweetly  sounding  title 
of  the  two. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  very  miscellaneous.  A  tUfd 
part  is  occupied  with  the  topographical  description  of  the  Lake 
country ;  and  it  forms  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion. 
The  Notes  to  the  Sonnets  contain  a  prose  memoir  of  the  ReT. 
Robert  Walker,  curate  of  Seathwaite,  the  abstract  of  whoM^ 
character  is  given  in  *^  The  Excursion.''  He  appears  to  ham 
been  a  man  of  very  singularly  primitive  character,  and  inoon* 
parably  more  deferring  of  poetical  honours,  than  most  of  our 
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Tbe  sulyect  of  the  iDem^  wag  born  at  Unider  Cr/Bg  ifi  Sf^Atbn 
waite,  ID  170|9.  He  Wim  i\»  youngest  qS  tweWi^  obiUim*  bom 
of  obaoure  pareuta,  wbo  seeisff  him  to  be  a  aieki^  child,  aot  MkAf 
to  earo  a  livelihood  by  bodily  labour,  deemed  it  best  to  '  breeiJl 
'  him  a  scholar.'  He  was  aocordin^y  duly  initiitfed  into  th^ 
mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  the  pi^rish 
schoolmaster;  and  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  qualified  wfaBe 
yet  a  lad,  to  take  upon  himself  the  didascalic  functions  at  Lowes- 
water.  By  the  assistance  of  *  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour* 
'  hood,^  however,  he  managed  to  acquire  in  his  leisure  hours,  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  he  now  aspired  to  holy  orders. 
The  choice  of  two  curacies  was  ofiered  to  him  upon  his  ordina- 
tion :  the  value  of  each  was  the  same,  viz.  fijoe  poundt  per  an* 
num ;  *  but  tbe  cure  of  SeatUwaite  having  a  cottage  attached-to 
*  it,  as  he  wished  to  marrj/y  he  chose  it  in  preference.*  He  got, 
as  he  expresses  it,  ^  to  tlie  value  of  40/.  for  his  wife's  fortune,* 
the  savings  of  her  wages  ;  and  with  this  the  worthy  couple  be- 
gan housekeeping.  The  following  letter  describes  bis  situation 
nineteen  years  after  his  entering  upon  his  curacy. 

«  To  Mr . 

<  Sir,  Coniston,  Jtdy  26, 1754. 

*  I  was  the  other  day  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  about  five  or  rix 
miles  from  this  place,  where  I  met  with  a  very  striking  object,  and  ^ 
a  nature  not  very  common.  Going  into  a  clergyman's  houie  (of 
whom  I  had  frequently  heard)  I  found  him  sitting  at  the  head  of  ai 
long  square  table,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  this  country  bv  tho 
lower  daas  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  hlue  frock,  trimmed,  with 
black  horn  buttons ;  a  checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap,  about  his  nook 
for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron,  a  pair  of  great  wooden-SQled  shqe^,  pblt|Ml 
with  iron  to  preserve  them,  f  what  we  call  clo^  in  thefie  par^s,)  witf^ 
a  child  upon  his  knee  eating  nis  breakfiut :  bis  wife,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  children,  were  some  of  them  employed  in  waitiiu'  on  eacif 
other,  the  rest  in  teaziug  and  spinning  wool,  at  which  trade  he  i^  a 
great  proficient ;  and  moreover,  when  it  is  made  ready  for  salCi  will 
lay  it  by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds  weight  upon  his  back,  and  on 
foot,  seven  or  eight  miles  will  carry  it  to  the  market^  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  I  was  not  much  surprised  at  all  this^  as  you  mter 
possibly  be,  having  heard  a  ereat  deu  of  it  related  before.  But  I 
must  confess  myself  astonished  with  Uie  alacrity  ao4  tb^  good  humour 
that  appeared  both  in  the  clergyman  and  his  wij^,  and  iQOffe  90^  at  thfl. 
sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  clergyman  himself.'    *    * 

Another  letter,  dated  the  following  year,  represents  him  as 
^  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  frugality  and  good  mana^* 
'  ment,*  without  any  desire  after  further  preferment. 

*  He^  is  aettled  among  the  people  that  are  bappy  aiiv)n£  then; ^T]^^ 
and  lives  in  the  greatest  vf^awfity  ^  !^a^0^^  <md«  I 
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believe,  the  minister  and  people  are  exceedingly  taftitfied  with  eacb 
other ;  and  indeed  how  should  they  be  dissatisfied^  when  they  have  a 
person  of  mi  much  worth  and  probity  for  tlieir  pa&tOr  i  A  man  who, 
for  his  candour  and  meekness,  his  sober,  chaste^  and  ^rtooua  conver* 
cation,  his  soundness  in  principle  and  practice,  is  an  ornament  to  fail 
profession,  and  an  honour  to  tne  country  he  is  in ;  and  bear  with  me 
if  I  9ay^  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  the  sanctity  of  hia  mannera,  the 
simplicity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  expreaakmy  hate 
a  sort  ot  resemblance  to  the  pure  practice  of  primitive  Christianity.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker  himHelf,  it  is  stated  that  tho  ah* 
nual  income  of  his  chapel  was  at  this  time,  as  near  as^he  oouM 
compute  it,  about  17/.  10«r.  And  yet,  when  the  Bishop  of  the 
cJiocose  recommended  the  joinin^^  to  the  curacy  of  Seathwaite 
the  contiguous  one  of  lJlj)lia,  it  was  a  suflicient  reason  for  his 
decliiiint;  the  offer,  that  ^  it  mi^ht  be  disai^reeablc  to  his  auditory 

*  at  Seathwuito,'  and  that  the  inhabitants  ol'  Ulpha  despaired  of 
being  able  to  support  a  schoolmaster  who  should  not  be  curati; 
there  also.     In  a  second  letter  to  the  Bishop,  he  writes  thus : 

•  Mv  Lord, 

*  I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  Ist.  instant,  and  am  exceedingly 
obliged  on  account  of  the  Ulpha  affair  :  if  that  curacy  should  lafiK 
into  your  Lonlsliip's  hands,  I  would  beg  leave  rather  to  decline  than 
embrace  it;  i'or  tho  chapels  of  Scutlmaite  and  Ulpha  anneacd  to- 
getltcr,  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  general  discontent  among  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  both  places;  by  cither  thinking  thcnisclves  slighted,  being 
only  served  alternately,  or  neglected  in  the  duty,  or  aitributimg  ii  to 
caoetousness  in  vie  ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmuring  I  would  willing- 
ly avoid/ 

The  stipend  attached  to  the  curacy  was  subsequently  ane;- 
mcnted,  but  Mr.  Walker's  income  was  still  extremely  scanty. 
Nevertheless,  *  the  frequent  oiler  of  much  better  benefices,  cuuld 

*  not  tempt  him  to  quit  a  situation  where  he  had  been  so  lon(; 

*  happy,  with  a  consciousneKs  of  being  userul/  It  appears  that 
he  met  with  some  liberal  benefactors,  or  sucii  as  he  deemed  li<* 
beral,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  rear  a  numerous 
family,  aiul,  slrani>:e  to  say,  to  suj)j)ort  one  of  his  sons  fur  some 
time  as  a  student  at  Dublin  college.  The  same  man  who  was 
tlius  liberal  in  the  education  of  his  family, '  was  even  muuiticeiit«* 
it  is  atlded, '  in  hospitality  as  a  parish  iiriest.' 

*  Every  Sunday,  were  served  upon  the  long  table  at  which  be  hat 
been  described  sitting  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth  for 
the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  usually  took  their  seats  as  parts  of  his  own  household. 
It  seems  scarcely  po8»iblc  that  this  custom  could  have  commenoed 
before  the  augmentation  of  his  cure;  and,  what  would  to  many  have 
been  a  high  price  of  self-denial,  was  paid  by  the  pastor  and  hb  family, 
for  this  gratification ;  as  the  treat  could  only  be  provided  by  dreniDe 
at  one  time  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  their  weekly  allowance  of  freui 
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animal  food ;  consequently,  for  a  succession  of  days,  the  table  was 
covered  with  cold  victuals  only/ 

The  following;  explanatory  details  are  requisite  to  shew  by 
what  means  such  a  man  as  ttiis  could  at  his  decease  leave  be* 
bind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  2000(.  . 

*  To  begin  with  his  industir;  eight  hours  in  each  day,  during  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours  of 
husbandry  were  ureent,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching.  His  seat  was 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar ;  the  communion-table  was  his  desk ;  and* 
like  Shenstone's  school-mistress,  the  master  employed  himself  at  the 
spinning-wheel,  while  the  children  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.  Every  evening,  afler  school  hours,  if  not  more  profitably  en« 
gaged,  he  continued  the  same  kind  of  labour,  exchanging  for  the  be- 
nefit of  exercise,  the  small  wheel  at  which  he  had  sate,  for  the  lai^e 
one  on  which  wool  is  spun,  the  spinner  stepping  to  an4  fro. — ^Thu8» 
wds  the  wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  mo-' 
mentis  time.  Nor  was  his  industry  with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  less  eager.  Entrusted  with  extensive  management  of  public  and 
private  affairs,  he  acted  in  his  rustic  neighbourhood  as  scrivener,  writ- 
ing out  petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance,  wills,  covenants,  &c.  with  pe- 
cuniary gain  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  employers. 
These  labours  (at  all  times  considerable)  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
viz.  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when  money  transactions  are 
settled  in  this  country,  were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed  great 
part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  whole  nights,  at  his  desk.  His  gar- 
den also  was  tilled  by  his  own  hand ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage  upon 
thie  mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of  cows,  which  required 
his  attendance ;  with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined  the  labours 
of  husbandry  upon  a  small  scale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  addition 
to  his  own  less  than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest  drudgery 
which  the  cultivatiorf  of  these  fields  required  was  performed  by  him- 
self. 

*  Ho  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in  hay-making  and  shearing  their 
flocks,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  service  he  was  emmently 
dexterous.  They,  in  their  turn,  complimented  him  with  a  present  of 
a  hay-cock,  or  a  flocce-,  less  as  a  recompence  for  this  particular  ser- 
vice than  as  a  general  acknowledgment.  The  Sabbath  was  in  a  strict 
sense  kept  holy;  the  Sunday  evenings  being  devoted  to  reading  the 
Scripture  and  family  prayer.  The  principal  festivals  appointed  by  the 
Church  were  also  duly  observed ;  but  through  every  other  day  in  the 
week,  through  every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  work  of  hand  or  mind ;  not  allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  ex- 
cept upon  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  Magazine.  The  frugality  and  tem- 
perance established  in  his  house,  were  as  admirable  as  the  industry. 
Nothing  to  which  the  name  of  luxury  could  be  given  was  there  knowp ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been  brought  into 
almost  general  use,  it  was  provided  for  visitors,  and  for  such  of  his 
own  family  as  returned  occasionally  to  his  roof,  and  had  been  accus* 
horned  to  this  refreshmont  elsewhere ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever 
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pftrUkik  of  it.  Thb  raiment  worn  by  his  fionily  was  coiiiel  j.ahd  deoot, 
but  as  simple  as  their  diet;  the  home  ^un  materials  were  made  if 
iDto  apparel  by  their  own  hands.    At  the  time  of  the  decease  a 
chis  thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  a  large  store  of  weba  d 
woollen  and  linen  clothy  woven  from  thread  of  their  owa  apmning. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  pew  in  the  cliapel  in  which  the  fiuaih 
usedtositi  remained  a  few  years  ago  neatly  lined  with  woollen  cm 
spun  by  the  pastor's  own  hands.    It  is  the  only  pew  in  the  chapd  m 
distinsuLBhed ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  his  CMmfonu^  Id 
the  delicate  accomodations  of  modem  times.    The  fuel  of  the  1iohi» 
like  that  of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  peat,  procured  firona  tk 
rhoSscs  by  their  own  labour.    The  lights  by  which  in  the  winter  etca>  I 
ings  their  work  was  performed,  were  of  their  own  manufacture^  rack  | 
as  stili  continue  to  be  used  in  these  cottages ;  they  are  made  of  Ik 
pith  of  rushes  dipped  in  any  unctuous  substance  that  the  house  aflbnk 
iVhite  candles,  as  tnllow  candles  are  here  called,  were  reaenred  to 
honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  perhaps  produced  upon  needier 
occassions.  Oncea  month,  during  the  properseason,  asheepwaadrvra 
from  their  small  mountain  flock,  and  Icilled  for  the  use  of  the  fmaStfi 
and  a  cow,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was  salted  and  driedi  nr 
winter  provision ;  the  hide  was  tanned  to  furnish  them  with  i  ~ 
By  these  various  resources,  this  venerable  clerg3rman  reared  s 
rous  fhmily,  not  only  preserving  them,  as  he  Wectingly  a^js»  " 
wanting  the  necessaries  of  life  ;*'  but  afforded  them  an  ""triatiri 
cation,  and  the  means  of  raising  themselves  in  society. 

*  It  might  have  been  concluaed  that  no  one  could  thu^  aa  ifc 
have  converted  his  body  into  a  machine  of  industry  for  the  humUast 
uses,  and  kept  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent  upon  secular  ooooarns, 
wirliout  grievous  injury  to  the  more  precious  parts  of  his  natuxe.  Ham 
could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its  graces  be  displayedt  is' Ac 
midst  of  circumstances  apparently  so  unfavourable,  andwherob  to  die 
direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a  portion  of  time  was  allotted  2 
But,  in  this  extraordinary  man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were 
reconciled ;  his  conversation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  being  chaste 
and  pure,  but  for  the  degree  in  which  it  was  fervent  and  dooMils 
his  written  style  was  correct,  simple,  aud  animated.  Nor  aid  he 
affhcHons  suffer  more  than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  oD  ibe 
duties  of  his  pastoral  office :  the  poor  and  needy  *'  he  never  ibbI 
empty  away," — the  stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed  m  pn«>iw  that  UD- 
frequented  vale, — the  sick  were  visited  ;  and  the  feelings  oihuBBaDilf 
found  further  exercise  among  the  distresses  and  embarrassndoiti  in  Ae 
worldly  estate  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  his  talents  for  buaieep 
made  him  acquainted ;  and  the  disinterestedness,  impartialitj,  and 
uprightness  which  he  maintained  in  the  management  of  all  affidn 
fided  to  him,  were  virtues  seldom  separated  in  his  own 
from  religious  obligations.'    pp.  58—- 62. 

*  The  afternoon  service  in  tne  chapel  was  less  numerously 
thian  that  of  the  morning,  but  by  a  more  serious  auditory ;  die  1 
from  the  New  Testament  on  those  occasions,  was  accompenied 
Birkett's  Cominentaries.     These  lessons  he  read  with  laspaaaieiiaA 
emphasis,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  liis  hearers,  aivd  leaving  a 
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lastiiig  imprenion  upon  their  minds.  Hit  devotional  feeliiM  bM  flle 
powere  of  hb  own  mind  were  further  exerdsed*:  along:  witS  thotfe  of 
nis  family^  in  peruaing  the  Soripturee :  not  only  on  die  Smiday  evdtk 
ingt,  but  on  every  other  evenings  while  the  rest  of  the  houtehold  were 
at  work,  some  one  of  the  children,  and  in  her  turn  the  servaat*  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  reading,  or  for  instruction,  read  the  Bible 
aloud ;  and  in  this  manner  die  wnole  was  repeatedly  gone  through.' 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  this  admirable  person^  we  need  hot 
giTe  the  following  anecdote.  His  wife  diied  a  few  moilthi)  before 
bim,  after  they  had  been  married  to  each  other  above  sixty  years. 
They  were  both  in  the  ninety  tliirdyearof  their  age.  He  ordered 
that  her  body  sliould  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  three  of  hfA*'dAugh- 
ters  and  one  grand  daughter.  *  And  when  the  eort^se'wasiifted 
^  from  the  threshold,  he  insisted  upon  lebdiiig  his  aid^  and  feeling 
^  about,  for  be  was  then  almost  blind,  t^Kdt  hdld  of  a  napkin 
^  fixed  to  the  coffin  ;  and,  as  a  bearer  of  the  body,  eiitered  the 
'  Chapel,  a  few  steps  from  the  lowly  Parsonage.'  Such  was  tlie 
sense  of  bis  various  excellencies  prevalent  h\  the  country^  that 
the  epithet  of  Wonderful  is  to  this  day  attached  to  his  name. 

We  really  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  having  pre* 
Mated  us  with  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  man  of  such  sterling 
and  almost  obsolete  excellence.  It  shall  cancel  us  half  the 
defects  of  his  poetry.  And  poetry  after  all,  be  it  of  the  beat 
quality,  is  exceedingly  less  affectiug  than  such  a  simple  recwd 
of  unvarnished  realities.  The  Sonnet  on  Seathwaite  Chapel,  we 
thought  passably  gfood,  till  we  had  read  the  Note  which  is  givea 
in  illustration  of  it ;  and  then  we  foiiiid  it  miserably  inadequate 
to  the  theme.  And  this  tempts  us  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Words- 
vrorth  is  not  so  mudi  to  blame,  after  all,  for  the  choice  of  many 
of  his  subjects,  as  for  writing  ballads  and  lyrical pieceeaboui 
them,  instead  of  throwing  them  into  the  form  of  honest  ptose. 
In  some  of  his  narrative  poems,  however,  ivhere  he  baa  adopted 
a  free  blank  verse,  which  is  the  species  of  poetry  by  far  the  best 
suited  to  his  habits  of  thinking  and  style  of  oompositioii,  he  has 
risen  to  a  very  unusual  bright  of  excellence.  The  Excursioo, 
with  all  its  faults^  assuredly  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
blank  verse  in  the  language.  It  is  remarkable,  that  both  bis  prose 
and  bis  blank  verse  are  in  general  quite  free  from  the  puerilities 
and  vulgarities  which  disfigure  many  of  bis  lyrical  pieces.  Tlie 
diction  of^tbe  former,  as  wellas  tliat  of  his  sonnets,  is  frequentHr, 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  theory,  extremely  elevated  aad  ridily 
figurative ;  sometimes  to  an  excess'  bordering  upon  aflbctation. 
The  River  Duddon  flows  through  a  series  of  &irty-three  sonfnets 
which  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  ordinary  beauty.  Here  and 
there,  a  little  metaphysical  mud,  or  a  LakUh  tincture,  mingles 
witli  the  streanpi,  and  it  occasionally  runs  somewhat  shallow ; 
but  the  general  character  of  the  series  ir  that  of  very  noble  de« 
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scriptive  poetry.  They  are  the  growth  of  many  ye^n :  the  fol- 
lowiugy  wliieh  stands  the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  prmliicfd; 
others  being  added  upon  occasional  visits  to  the  Stream,  or  as 
recollections  of  the  scenes  upon  its  banks  awakened  a  wish  tu  de- 
scribe them. 

^  O  Mountain  Stream !  the  Shepherd  and  his  cot 
Are  privileged  inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage  ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine : — thou  hast  Ticw'd 
These  only,  Duddon  !  with  their  paths  renew'd 
Bv  iits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  ihee  not. 
Inec  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave* 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men. 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few  ; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue  1* 

In  thus  breathing  a  lonely  sentiment  intothe  material  elements 
of  picturesque  beauty,  no  living  poet  has  shewn  greater  skill 
and  fancy  than  Mr.  Wordsworth.  1  he  next  we  shall  Melectyis,  itis 
true,  no  more  than  a  sonnet ;  but  pages  of  description  are  ooib« 
pressed  witliin  the  compass  of  fourteen  lines,  and  hours  of  fed** 
ing  are  concentered  in  the  spirit  which  animates  them* 

*  Child  of  the  clouds !  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 

Thine  are  the  honors  of  the  lofly  waste ; 

Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  valleys  faint, 

Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue  quaint 

Thy  cradle  decks ; — to  chaunt  thy  birth,  tnouhast 

No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  blast. 

And  Desolation  is  thy  patron-saint ! 

She  guards  thee,  ruthless  Power !  who  would  not  spare 

Hiose  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison's  screen. 

Where  stalkM  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy  lair 

Thropgh  paths  nnd  alleys  roofed  with  sombre  green, 

Thousand  of  years  before  the  silent  air 

Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shaft  of  hunter  keen  !* 

The  following  is  in  a  different  strain  :  it  is  entitled  *  The  Faery 
<  Chasm,'  and  is  singularly  elegant. 

*  No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age : 

A  sky-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft. 

Is  of  the  very  foot-marks  unbereft 

Which  tiny  Klves  impress'd ;  on  that  smooth  stage 

Dancing  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 

In  secret  revels — haply  after  thcu 

Of  some  sweet  babe,  flower  stolen,  and  coarse  weed  Icf£» 
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For  the  distracted  mother  to  aaniage 

Her  grief  with^  at  ihe  might  ^->-But  wherei  oh  wbere  • 

Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  .the  notes  .  ; . 

That  ruled  those  dtances,  wild  in  character  ?        > 

— Deep  underground  ?— Or  in  the  upper  air» 

On  the  shrill  wind  of  midnight?  or  where  floats  . 

0*er  twilight  fields  the  autuihn  gossamer  {^ 

In  the  twenty  first  sonnit  of  Uie  series^  tbereocouna  strange 
catachresis,  if  we  may  not  rather  lenn  It  metaphor  run  mad. 
Memory  is  described  as  breaking  forth  ^  from  her  unworthy  seat, 
'  the  cloudy  stall  of  Time  ;*  the  precise  import  of  which  expres- 
sions we  do  not  quite  enter  into.  And  then  to  the  Poet^s  eye,  this 
metaphysical  abstraction  is  embodied  in  a  palpable  form — *  Her 
^  glistening  tresses  bound  :*  this  would  seem  bold  enough  ;  yet 
the  Author  might  think  himself  justified  in  yenturiog  thu&  far  by 
the  exquisite  line  of  Collins  i       ' 

*  And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair.' 

But  Mr.  Wordsworth  wants  just  that  one  thing  which  Collins 

g>88es8ed  in  perfection — taste.  The  Author  of  the  Ode  on  the 
assions  knew  by  instinct  the  precise  boundary  line  between  the 
sublime  and  the  extravagant,  between  figure  and  nonsense.  He 
never  for  a  moment  loses  himself  amid  his  own  imagery,  or  con* 
founds  the  figurative  with  the  physical.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth 
goes  on  to  define  the  appearance  of  the  gfistening  tresses  of  Me* 
mory,  and  to  compare  them  to  *  golden  locks  of  birch  i*  and  then 
forgetting  altogether,  as  it  should  seem,  the  imaginary  being  he 
has  conjured  up,  his  mind  fastens  upon  the  new  tdea^  one  thai 
relates  to  a  simple  object  of  perception :— 

— <  golden  lodes  of  birch  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  recal 
Augnt  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency.' 

If  these  last  lines,  have  any  intelligible  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  Memory  as  intrQduced  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  stanza, 
we  confess  that  it  eludes  our  dull  apprehensions. 

Vaudracour  and  Julia  is  a  iale  in  blank  verse,  which  was 
originally  intended,  we  presume,  to  form  aH  episode  in 
some  future  portion  of  *<  The  Excursion.*'  The  incidents  arv 
stated  to  be  facts,  no  invention  having  as  to  them  been  teercised. 
It  is  a  touching  and  melancholy  tale  of  unfortunate' love,  and 
told  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  happiest  manner.    From  the  lyrical 

tneces  which  follow  it  in  order,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  '^ 
ect  the  very  beautiful  stanzas  entitled 

<  LAM£NT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS» 

ON  THE   £VE  OF  A   KXW  TSAR. 

*  "  Smile  of  the  Moon  !-*>for  so  I  name 
That  silent  greeting  firbm  above; 
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A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  Her  whom  drooping  Captives  lore  ; 
Or  art  Uiou  of  still  hisher  birth  i 
Thou  that  didst  part  the  douds  of  earth. 
My  torpor  to  reprove  ! 

*  <<  Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaveo — alas, 
I  may  not  trust  thy  placid  cheer ! 
Pondering  that  Time  toHUght  will  pass 
The  threshold  of  another  year ; 

For  years  to  me  are  sad  and  dull ; 
My  very  moments  are  too  full 
Of  hopelessness  and  fear. 

*  **  — ^And  yet  the  soul-awakeniog  gleam. 
That  struck  perchance  the  farthest  cone 
Of  Scotland's  rocky  wilds»  did  seem 

To  visit  me  and  me  alone; 
Me,  unapproach'd  by  any  friend. 
Save  those  who  to  ray  sorrows  lend 
Tears  due  unto  their  own. 

*  **  To-night,  the  diurch-tower  bells  shaU  ring. 
Through  these  wide  realms,  a  festive  peal ; 

To  the  new  year  a  welcoming  ; 
A  tuneful  offering  for  tlie  weal 
Qf  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep ; 
While  1  am  forced  to  watch  ana  weep. 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

« <«  Born  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher — to  be  cast  thus  low ! 
Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gaz'd 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flowerets  of  the  fields ! 
— It  is  my  royal  state  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 

<  *<  Yet  how ?— for  I,  if  there  be  truth 
In  the  world's  voice,  was  passing  fiiir  ( 
And  beauty,  for  confiding  youra. 
Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time. 
And  blanch,  without  the  Owner's  crime^ 
The  most  resplendent  hair. 

*  **  Unblest  distinctions  !  showered  on  me 
To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains ; 

All  that  could  quit  my  grasp  or  flecy 
Is  gone ; — but  not  die  subtle  stains 
Fished  in  the  spirit ;  for  evep  here 
Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Of  what  I  was  remains. 

*  '*  A  woman  rules  my  prison's  key ; 
A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
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or  law  and  holietl  iqniipiathy* 
Detains  me— doobtM  of  tiie^ew^nt; 
Great  God^  who  feriPet  Ant  my  flistreaiy 
My  thoushu  are  ell  ibet  I  potiest, 
O  keep  them  innooeiii ! 

'  *<  Farewell  for  ever  human  aid* 
Whidi  abject  mortals  Tainly  court ! 
By  friends  deceived*  by  fi>ea  betiayedt 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport, 
Nought  but  tne  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss. 
My  burthen  to  support. 

<  '<  Hark  I  the  death-note  of  the  yeary 
Sounded  by  the  castle«clock  !'* — 
Frofcn  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  the  shock ; 
But  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  green. 
Ere  the  tir'd  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Rtpos'd  upon  the  block  P  pp.  9S-*-95. 

The  odes  are  tbe  least  pleasing  composUiops  in  the  yolume,  be- 
ing for  the  roost  part  very  afiteted  and  very  eni^maidcftl.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions.  The  one  heann|;  date  Septem* 
ber,  1816,  merits  trahscnptipn  as  a  varied  specliuoa  of  Uie  con« 
tents  of  the  volume. 

'  The  sylvan  slopes  with  €0ni*da4  folds 
Are  hung,  aft  if  with  golden  ahieldsy 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  ! 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  dcy. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  liSke  lie| 
The  Mountains  looking  on. 

*  Andy  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocdGrove 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love, 
By  love  untaught  to  ring* 
May  well  afford  Ip  i^mLear, 
An  impulse  moire  profdundly  dear 

Than  music  of  tfie  Sprhi^ 

<  For  tJugt  fitMn  lurtM^QCiB  uid  heat 
Proceeds*  ffom  aMBemif«qr  teat 
In  Nature  8  stru^lin^  firsms^ 
Someregionof  impatf^lift,!^ 
Andjeafousy*  ^d  M^veriDg  Strife,. 
Therein  a  portion  ptturo* 

<  This,  thisisholycwvhile.Ihear 
These  vespers  ^anoihsr  year, 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praisi^ 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  earth's  precarkNis  days. 
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*  But  list ! — though  winter  ftorms  be  nigfas 

Unchecked  ib  that  soft  hArmony  : 

There  lives  Who  can  provide 

For  all  his  creatures ;  and  in  Him, 

Even  like  tlie  radiant  Seraphim, 

These  Choristers  confide.'  pp.  187-— 188. 

There  is  among  the  Inseriptions  also,  a  short  piece  written  io 
a  style  witli  which  we  have  not  been  aooustomed  to  meet  in  our 
Author's  productions. 

<  Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest. 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  tlie  Mom ; 
Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly  forsworn. 

<  The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove. 
To  the  confiding  bark,  untrue ; 

And,  if  she  trust  the  stars  above, 
They  can  be  treacherous  too. 

*  The  umbrageous  Oak,  in  pomp  outspread^ 
Full  oftt  when  storms  the  welkin  rend. 
Draws  lightnine  down  upon  the  head 

It  promised  to  aefend. 

*  But  Thou  art  true,  incarnate  Lord! 
Who  didst  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die  ; 
Thy  smile  is  sure,  thy  plighted  word 
No  change  can  falsify  i 

*  I  bent  before  thy  gracious  throne. 
And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee ; 
And  peace  was  given,— -nor  peace  alone. 

But  faith,  and  hope,  and  extacy  !^  pp.  171— -ITS 

We  can  make  room  for  only  two  more  specimens :  they  ait 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  praise  that  has  been  be* 
stowed  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets. 

«  SONNET. 

*  The  Stars  are  mansions  built  b^  Nature's  hand ; 
And,  haply,    there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Live,  clothed  in  radiance,  then*  immortal  vest ; 
Huge  Ocean  frames,  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  habitation  marvellously  planned. 
For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest ; 
All  that  we  see — is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest. 
Or  fort,  erected  at  her  sage  command. 
Is  this  a  vernal  thought  ?    Even  so,  the  Spring 
Gave  it  while  cares  were  weighing  on  my  neart» 
Mid  song  of  birds  and  insects  murmuring ; 
And  whfle  the  vouthfiil  year's  prolific  art — 
Of  bud,  leaf,  blade  ana  flower-— was  fashioning 
Abodesi  where  self-disturbance  hadi  no  part.' 
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The  other  sonDel  is  ob  tbo  death  of  his  kite  Miyesty* 

<  Ward  of  the  Law !— dread  Shadow  of  a  King! 

Whose  reahn  had  dwindled  to  one  stately  room  ; 

Whose  universe  was  gloom  immersM  in  glooRi» 

Darkness  as  thick  as  life  o'er  life  could  fling* 

Yet  haply  cheered  with  some  faint  glimnMring 

Of  Faith  and  Hope  ;  if  thou  by  nature's  doom 

Gently  hast  sunk  ii^to  the  ^uiet  tomb,  •   f     > 

Why  should  we  bend  in  ^riefy  to  sorrow  dingy  -     t 

When  thankfulness  were  oest  ? — Fresh-flowing  tearst 

Or^  where  tears  flow  not,  sigh  succeeding  sigh. 

Yield  to  such  afler-thought  the  sole  reply 

Which  justly  it  can  claim.     The  Nation'hears    . 

In  this  deep  knell-^silent  for  threescore  years,  . '     ' 

An  unexampled  Yoice  of  awful  memory!' 

*'  The  Prioress's  TaW  from  Chaucer,  is  a  very  ill -cbos^il 
subject  for  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  the  Father  of  En^liah 
Poetry  in  a  modern  form.  The  legend  is  so  exquisitely  absurd, 
that  it  must  have  been  designed  as  a  burlesque  on  the  lyioff 
martyrological  wonders  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  .;lt  is  thai 
of  a  poor  innocent  child  who  had  his  throat  cut  by  some  wicked 
Jews,  because  he  was  too  fond  of  singing  Ave  Maria,  hut  who 
continued,  by  aid  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  reiterate  the  3wnofi> 
articulate  sounds  which  he  had  been  wont  to  utter  while  living, 
till  his  corpse  was  found,  and  then,  was  able  to  give  informatioq 
against  his  murderers ;  but  the  spirit  could  not  obtain  its  dis- 
charge till  a  grain  was  taken  off  of  his  tongue  which  the  Virgin 
bad  placed  there.  When  Chaucer  wrote,  such  fables  were  not 
loo  gross  for  the  vulgar  credulity  ;  but  we  know  not  for  what 

Purpose  they  are  transplanted  into  modem  poetry.  To  ,Mr* 
l^ordsworth,  indeed,  we  can  conceive  that  such  tales  would 
recommend  theniselves  by  their  very  puerility  ;  that  he  would 
be  even  melted  into  tears  by  the  affected  solemnity  of  a  sly  old 
humorist  like  Chaucer ;  and  that  what  was  meant  by  him  fbr 
satire,  miglit  be  mistaken  by  our  Author  for  pathos. 

•We  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  our  respect  fbr 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  talents  remains  unaltered.  The  copious 
extracts  we  have  given  from  the  present  volume,  suflleiently 
evince  that  those  talents  are  of  a  very  high  order.  But  we 
have  so  fully  expressed  our  opinion  on  this  point,  in  our  reviews 
of  the  Excursion,*  and  of  **  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,''t  as 
well  as  subsequently  in  noticing  the  unfortunate  pair,  Peter 
Bell  and  Benjamin  the  Waggoner,:^  that  we  will  not  run  the 
hazard  of  wearying  our  readers  by  saying  more  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  certain,  that  while  he  has  been  as  a  poet  ridiculously^ 
■-  -  -  __^^_  • ~ 

»  E.  R.  N.S.  VoL  III.      t  Ihid.  Vol.  V,     %  Ibid.  Vol.  XII. 
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because  lodiserimiBatdj  tod  ianatanrably  hu  hi  (Ohi  ose 

hand,  he  has  beeo  Tery  igooraoUi  and  flippontiy  uvpraonted  oi 
the  other.  For  the  latter  circumatance,  however,  m  may  thank 
chiefly  himself,  and,  next  to  UnMetf,  his  friends,  who  hate 
taught  him  to  despise  the  wamiog  voice  of  publio  opbioo, 
which,  however  wayward  and  arbitrary  in  its  first  daeiaioBs,  ii 
sure  to  be  mainly  just  at  last.  Had  his  jtidgement  but  beso  m 
correct  as  his  imagination  is  powerful,  had  the  purify  of  hii 
taste  been  equal  to  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings,  had  bis  under- 
standing  been  as  sound  as  his  Iieart,  we  hope,  is  wann — though 
we  have  a  deeply  rooted  distrust  of  all  sentimentalists  aod  aeo- 
BationUis  in  this  respect, — ^the  critic*8  task  would  baw  been  far 
more  easy,  and,  to  our  f^Mlings,  far  more  pleasant.  We  ahoald 
not  then  have  been  disposed  to  aoquiesce  in  thinking  thai  ha  bad 
written  enough ;  too  much,  indeed,  for  his  permanent  reputation, 
unless  he  adopts  our  suggestion,  namely,  to  entrost  to  some 
competent  firiend  the  reducing  of  his  writmgs,  by  a  rigid  selee- 
tion,  to  the  due  compass  of  *  Sybilline  leaves,*  and  to  make  i 
bonfire  of  the  refuse — his  potters,  waggoners,  and  ideots^  on  the 
top  of  Skiddaw.  The  present  volume  ought,  however,  to  do 
him  at  least  this  service  with  the  public ;  it  shouM  be  aodnrtel 
as  an  ample  atonement  for  his  last  oflTencc,  for  there  is  a  w^gat  rf 
sterling  good  poetry  in  it  far  more  than  adequate  to  tarn  tbo  acaitf 
in  his  favour.  From  this  time  forth,  therefore,  it  onrikt  to  IkT 
held  a  breach  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  to  say  one  wora  mora  of 
Benjamin  the  Waggoner  or  of  Peter  Bell. 

Art.  VII.  A  Smrmony  preached  at  Endless  Street  Meetmgi  SaHdmft 
hefare  ihe  JViUs  Assodaiion  Gf  Independent  Mkmten^  med.fA^ 
Ushed  at  their  Reauest ;  on  the  Death  of  their  late  Memkm  md 
esteemed  Friend^  the  Rev.  John  Si^ee^  of  Frome^  inrltMs^  m  U^ 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  W.  Priestley.  The  Profita  to  ba  dasnlnd 
to  the  Family.    8vo.  pp.  47.    Price  U.  6d,    1820. 

npHE  brief,  plain  discourse  which  occupies  about  oooi-tfiiiii.of 
-*-  these  pages,  in  the  form  of  reflections  on  the  dtatb  ii 
Aaron,  written  in  a  strain  of  perfectly  unaflected  piety  aa4  oca* 
sibiUty,  was  meant  chiefly  as  introductory  to  the  aieinoir  ofi  n 
most  excellent  oum  and  useful  preacher,  to  whose  memory  Mrw P. 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  render  this  tribute,  in  conscquoaM  ot 
an  intimate  and  affectionate  friendship  maintained  with  hm  hmm 
early  life.  It  can  very  rarely  happen,  we  fear,  that  tha  writsn 
of  a  memoir,  even  of  a  good  man,  can,  wiili  entire  ronsdsa 
tiousness,  employ  throughout  a  language  of  so  unqunliftadcBBH 
placency  in  all  but  the  infelicities  of  Sie  life  he  reoords.  Mii 
Sibree  drew,  or  coiistraineil,  the  testimony  of  all  tha  verj.  aaait^ 
roiis  |)ersous  that  knew  him,  to  his  singular  amiableiiesa  aad 
Christiaa  spirit,  in  every  ca|)aGiiy  in  which  he  coaM  bn  kapoara ; 
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and  no  man  was  loss  guarded  by  reserve :  his  natural  ingenuous- 
QQSS  and  his  conscious  upri^i^htness  of  intention,  exposed  him 
undisguised  to  every  inspector. 

As  a  preacher,  he  must  have  been  known  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  readers.  And  whoever  knew  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity, will  infallibly  retain  a  strong  recollection  of  his  spirit  and 
manner.  Very  many  will  retain  and  cherish  it  with  a  happy 
consciousness  of  having  received  inestimable  benefit  by  means  of 
his  ministry.  *  He  was  a  remarkable  example  (in  this  respect 
resemblin<^  Whitfield)  of  an  eloquence  created  by  genuine,  un- 
quenchable fervour  of  feeling.  This  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
varied  and  fluctuated  with  the  change  of  topics  and  circnm- 
stances ;  and  the  effect  was,  to  give  a  great  diversity  to  his 
elocution.  His  powerful  voice  would  pass  through  all  manner 
of  tones  and  inflections  in  the  course  of  one  sermon,  and  witliout 
his  ever  thinking  one  moment  about  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
speaking.  The  modifications  of  address  and  language  were  not 
less  varied,  nor  less  perfectly  free  from  all  artificial  manage- 
ment. He  would  be  declamatory,  colloquial,  indignant,  com.* 
iniseratiog,  all  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  wayward  or  fantastic  in  all  this.  A  pervading  sin- 
cerity, a  simplicity  of  intention,  an  earnest  benevolence,  and  a 
zealous  piety,  gave  a  consecrated  character  and  a  powerfully 
serious  tendency  to  the  whole.  There  were  defects  and  faults  in 
point  of  taste,  from  his  mind  not  having  undergone  a  rigorous 
intellectual  and  literary  discipline.  But  these  were  little  oSett" 
sive  to  such  cultivated  hearers  as  were  at  all  in  sympathy  with  bis 
earnestness  about  religion ;  and  by  the  greater  part  of  a  con- 
gregation they  were  not  perceived.  That  which  all  sorts  of 
hearers  did  perceive,  (for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  help  it,)  was, 
that  he  was  ardently  and  continually  intent  on  promoting  the 
cause  of  God,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  men. 

His  friends  had  to  number  it  among  the  inexplicable  appoini- 
ments  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that,  with  all  this  piety,  and  this 
seal  to  hve  to  the  noblest  purpose,  he  was  doomed  to*a  very 
extraordinary  measure  of  sutTering,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  with  severe  aggravation 
toward  the  latter  end,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and  hopeless 
bodily  malady.  And  partly,  it  is  probable,  from  this  cause,  and 
partly  from  constitutional  tendency,  his  mind  was  at  some  sea- 
sobs,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  oppressed  with  an  in- 
supportable gloom,  which  disabled  him  for  public  service,  and 
embittered  every  thing  in  life.  But  the  ever-living  principle  of 
piety  was  conspicuous  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all  forms  of 
suffering;  and  it  rose  with  energy  toward  the  wonted  activity  of 
ministerial  service  whenever  the  pressure  was  in  any  degree 
lightened.  The  very  worthy  Author  of  this  Sermon  and  Memoir 
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was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  the  encleaYour  to  soften  his  afflic- 
tions, and  nothing  can  be  more  kind  and  aflectionate  than  the 
spirit  which  breathes  through  this  pious  and  interesting  aocouBt 
of  his  departed  friend. 

Art,  VIII.    Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character*    By  a  Gentle- 
man who  has  lefl  liis  Lodgings.     Sm.  8vo.  pp.  24B.  London.  1890L 

¥  T  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  have  our  graver  lucubratioBa 
-^  broken  in  upon  by  a  lively,  voluble,  well-dressed  jooBg 
fellow  like  this  late  lodger  of  Alister  Joseph  Skiilett.  We  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  to  a  brisk  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne ; — we  forget  ourselves :  as  if  Reviewers  knew  anything 
of  such  lordly  liquor!  Besides,  the  comparison  would  imply 
too  much  of  the  work  before  us,  in  point  of  flavour  and  rarity. 
To  nothing  better,  we  mean,  can  we  compare  it,  than  to  a  bridi 
glass  of  gooseberry  wine,  well  bottled, — for  that  is  every  thing: 
it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  body ;  it  is  its  being  up,  just  opeoed,  and 
drunk  off  at  a  breath,  in  which  consists  all  its  value: — to 
nothing  better  than  a  poignant  draught  of  English  Champagne, 
after  we  have  been  for  some  time  occupied  with  the  more  seriout 
business  which  precedes  the  hour  of  digestion.  It  is  agreeahlc 
because  it  is  a  light  work';in  point  of  specific  gravity,  and  easy 
reading.  None  but  Reviewers  know  Reviewers^  pains.  No- 
body else  can  tell  what  an  honest  Reviewer  feels  at  first  taking 
the  dimensions  of  a  bulky  quarto,  through  which  he  is  doomed, 
and  he  alone,  to  toil,  for  the  purpo.se  of  telling  the  good  people 
in  the  country  who  are  waiting  for  his  critical  guage,  what  it  is 
about,  and  of  extracting  something  very  amusing  out  of  a  mass 
of  what  is  perhaps  very  dull ;  or,  at  sitting  down,  with  the  hctt 
intentions  to  be  pleased,  to  a  volume-load  of  poetry.  No ;  when 
the  hall-crown  Number  makes  its  due  appearance  on  that  day 
of  the  month  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  freshmen  authors,  noae 
but  those  who  arc  in  the  secret,  can  guess  how  much  task -work, 
and  self-denying  drudgery,  and  patient  cramming^  have  bees 
submitted  to  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite  literary  olio.  We 
said,  no  one  could  tell,  but  solicitors  and  conveyancers,  perhaps, 
may  :  what  they  have  to  wade  through  is  scarcely  less  Tolar 
minous,  and  not  much  more  entertaining,  than  the  bulky  brief  of  s 
Reviewer ;  but  their  reading  is  better  paid  for,  as  3Ir.  EkroughsB 
well  knows. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  is  a  mysterious  inoofpiitOi 

*  About  a  yeir  ap:o,'  says  Mr.  Joseph  Skiilett,  of  Sackville-stree^ 

*  a  gentleman,  without  a  servant,  took  an  apartment  on  the  first 

*  floor  of  n:v  hou-^o.' 

*  He  wns,  nppnrcntiy,  a  young  man ;  l)ut  his  look  was  not  diffident 
and  unpractised)  like  tliat  of  most  young  men,  but  bold  and  decidedi 
like  the  countenance  of  a  lieutenant  of  hussars^  who  has  served  a 
campaign  or  two,  and  as  piercing  98  that  of  an  Qld  Baikj  faiwjer. 
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He  wore  long  black  hair  over  his  forehead,  and  used  some  wotrds  in 
his  language,  which  I  never  saw  anywhere  but  in  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer,  and  which,  1  suppose,  are  now  out  of  use.    He 
took  two  servants,  and  began  to  frequent  the  world.    I  observed  he 
went  to  Almack's,  and  the  French  play ;  was  admitted  into  the  Tra- 
vellers' club,  wore  stays,  and  used  much  starch  in  his  neckcloth* 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  life  was  not  so  regular  as  that  of  most  youhg 
men  of  fashion.     He  did  not  always  go  out  to  dinner  at  a  quarter 
before  eight,  nor  always  come  home  at  five  in  the  morning,  nor 
always  get  up  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.    I  thought  this  ex- 
traordinary, -because  I  had  observed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  any 
fashion,  and  claim  merit  from  their  want  of  punctuality,  are  generally 
the  most  exact  people  possible  to  be  always  twenty  minutes  too  late 
wherever  they  go.     My  lodger,  on  the  contrary,  very  often  went  out 
riding  upon  his  return  from  a  ball,  and  then  came  and  dined  by  him- 
self, or  with  my  family,  at  four  or  five  o'clock :  nor  was  he  of  the 
usual  placid,  indifferent  humour,  that  men  of  the  world  generally  are. 
Sometimes  a  darkness  would  come  over  his  face,  and  he  would  sit 
frowning  at  the  chimney-piece  in  his  own  room  for  a  fortnight  together. 
Every  now  and  then  too  he  would  go  away  for  a  few  days  to  Dublin 
or  to  Edinburgh,  without  any  apparent  reason.    But,  on  the  5th  of 
February  last,  he  set  out  from  my  house,  about  twelve  at  night, 
saying,  he  should  return  in  a  few  days.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him ;  and  being  in  great  want  of  money  to  pay  niy  taxes, 
I  went  to  search,  to  see  if  there  were  anything  I  could  sell  for  rent, 
of  which  I  had  not  received  one  farthing.    I  found  a  few  old  clothes, 
a  dozen  pair  of  boots,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts :  these  were 
written  in  all  kinds  of  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  more  than  I  > 
had  ever  heard  of:  some  few  were  in  English ;  and  one  called,  ^<  On 
the  State  of  the  Constitution,'^  in  a  totally  different  hand.    I  suspect 
it  was  written  by  the  gentleman,  for  there  was  only  one,  who  used 
sometimes  to  pay  my  lodger  a  visit.    With  these  papers  in  my  hand, 
I  went  off  directly  to  Mr.  Longman ;  and  he  has  given  me  some  hopes 
that  I  may  recover  a  part  of  my  rent  by  their  means.    WhO'  the 
author  may  be,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  or  whether  the  last  paper 
relates  at  ail  to  himself:  I  leave  that  to  the  courteous  reader ;  and  I 
beg  hini  to  recollect,  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  left  his  lodgings.    Joseph  SkilUit.* 

The  *  last  paper^  alluded  to,  is  a  fragment  writteo  in  the 
character  of  the  Wandering  Jew;  but  we  have  severaLgood 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  is  not  the  Author  of  this  volume  : 
first.  We  doubt  whether  the  whole  of  its  contents  be  the  pro- 
duction of  one  author,  and  it  is  not  likely  (hat  that  individual 
Di^ouhi  deign  to  connect  himself  with  any  literary  coadjutor, 
unless  it  were  Lord  Byron ;  secondly,  that  illustrious  octode- 
cingenarian  would  have  known  better  than  to  talk  about  the 
prescience  of  *•  the  Deity  being  general  and  not  particular ;'  h# 
could  not  have  lived  so  long  to  so  little  purpose  as  to  deal  in 
theological  crudities ;  thirdly^  be  would  not  have  kept  a  journal. 

Q  2 
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There  are  many  better  papers  in  (lie  volume ;  othenvise,  w« 
should  set  down  the  Author  as  more  a  Jew  than  a  conjuror. 
Wc  select  as  a  specimen  the  following  lively  remarks  on  Society 
in  London. 

<  Whut  is  meant  by  an  agreeable  man  ?' 

*  In  Spain  an  agreeable  man  is  he  who  is  possessed  of  a  good  persoDi 
and  an  incessant  flow  of  talk.  The  science  of  conversation  is  there 
in  its  infancy,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  him  who  talks  much 
and  him  who  talks  well.  The  leading  topic  of  a  bel  esprit  is  women ; 
and  the  language  itself  is  so  formed  as  to  confine  praise  or  blame  en- 
tirely to  their  bodily  qualities.  Es  bnena  moza,  literally  '^she  is  a  good 
girl/'  means  she  is  a  pretty  girl.  Tienemeriio,  *'  she  has  merit,'*  meant 
shu  has  some  good  points  in  her  face  or  figure.  Besides  being  able  to 
decide  the  proper  uegrce  of  merit  which  every  woman  possesses,  the 
Spanish  agreeable  man  is  able  to  cover  obscenity  with  the  veil  which  is 
just  thick  enough  to  make  it  admissible  in  good  company,  though  even 
that  is  sometimes  thrown  aside  like  those  which  are  worn  on  the 
Alameda.  From  this  source  he  derives  the  principal  fund  of  his  con- 
versation, and  makes  amends  for  a  total  ignorance  on  every  kind  of 
literature  and  politics.  But  then,  he  also  knows  the  plays  which  are 
to  be  acted  for  the  next  month,  and  can  tell,  to  a  tittle,  if  a  single 
indecent  posture  has  been  omitted  in  the  fandango. 

*  The  agreeable  man  in  Germany  is  quite  a  diifcrent  sort  of  peisOD. 
I  le  is  a  gentleman  who  endeavours  to  make  wit  and  gallantry  amr  the 
must  approved  models  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  But  his  specific 
gravity  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  French  nation,  he  is,  in 
fact,  as  little  like  ^I.  de  Coulanges  or  St.  Evrcmont  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  His  little  anecdotes  are  drawn  from  the  Roman  hislorji 
or^  ut  best,  from  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  his  remarks  and  obsenratioos 
are  conscientiously  sincere,  but  insuperably  dull ;  and  his  wit  always 
disposes  to  melancholy. 

*  In  Italy  an  agreeable  man  is  a  much  pleasanter  person:  his  man- 
licrs  are  particularly  civil ;  he  often  has  a  good  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
and  in  polite  hterature,  and,  perhaps,  an  agreeable  talent  for  music  ; 
hut  there  is  a  feebleness  and  effeminacy  in  his  tone  of  thinking, 
which  finally  wearies ;  and  his  conversation  is  the  pace  of  a  mati^ 
horse,  trained  till  he  has  lost  all  freedom  of  action. 

'  Yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are  a  great  many  young  men 
who  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  it  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  they 
are  exceptions.  I'heir  long  dishevelled  hair,  their  wild  rolling  eyeSi 
their  vehement  action,  their  loud  harangues  in  society,  their  unusual 
language,  and  more  unusual  opinions,  show  at  once  that  they  are  not 
tbrmed  after  the  general  rule  of  national  character. 

<  If  we  go  from  Italy  to  England  we  shall  find  that  the  agreeable 
man  gets  more  reputation,  more  eatin;;,  and  more  drinking,  in  return 
for  his  talk  than  anywhere  el^e.  He  is  perpetually  invited  to  dinner, 
where  from  ten  to  five-and-twenty  people  are  invited  expressly  to 
meet  him ;  and,  after  all,  it  often  happens  tlmt  he  is  sullen  or  unwelU 
iu\d  will  not  speak  a  word  from  the  beginning  of  dinner  till  the  end. 
Dai  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  spirits^  he  often  talks  so  loud,  or  so 
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t      ciisputatiously,  that  you  arc  forced  to  bow  to  his  opinions  till  after 

■     coflee.    But  if  a  rival  wit  has  been  asked  to  meet  hioiy  there  generally. 

I     arises  a  furious  contest  for  superiority ;  each  tries  to  gain  a  heariog^ 

for  liiniself  only,  and  each  attacks  his  opponent  with  arguments  too 

important  for  the  hour  of  digestion. 

'  France,  perhaps,  affords  the  best  models  of  an  agreeable  man.  In 
them  we  see  the  most  refined  politeness  towards  others,  mixed  with  a 
most  perfect  confidence  in  themselves— a  sprightliness  which  enlivens 
all  around,  and  produces  as  much  light  by  reflection  as  by  radiation— 
a  skill  in  placing  every  topic  in  the  situation  which  alone  can  make 
it  amusing  in  conversation — a  grace  in  treating  the  most  'frivolous 
matters,  a  lightness  in  touching  the  most  serious,  and  a  quickness  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  which  to  all  other  Europeans  must 
seem  quite  unattainable*  They  console  themselves  by  saying  the 
French  are  frivolous,  by  which  they  mean  that  they  interest  them- 
selves  in  little  frivolous  concerns  ;  but  they  forget  to  mention  timt  they 
are  the  same  people  who  marched  into  Lisbon  and  Moscow,  and  per- 
fected the  discoveries  of  Newton. 

'  Such  are  the  prominent  characters  in  the  conversation  of  their 
respective  countries.  But  it  may  happen,  that,  although  individuals 
may  exist  in  a  society,  endowed  with  every  power  of  entertaining 
and  enlightening,  yet  the  forms  of  society  may  be  such  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtam  the  full  advantage  of  their  superior  qualities.  This 
difficulty  is  the  misfortune  of  London,  where  there  are  more  men  9f 
cultivated  understanding,  of  refined  wit,  and  literary  or  political 
eminence,  than  in  any  metropolis  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  so  contnved» 
that  there  is  little  freedom,  little  intimacy,  and  little  ease  in  London 
society.  '*  To  love  some  persons  very  much,  and  see  oflen  those  that 
I  love,^  says  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  **  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness I  can  enjoy."  But  in  London  it  is  equally  difficult  to  get 
to  love  any  body  very  much,  or  to  see  often  those  that  we  have  loved 
before.  There  are  such  numbers  of  acquaintances,  such  a  succession 
of  engagements,  that  the  town  resembles  Vauxhall,  where  the  dearest 
friends  may  walk  round  and  round  all  night  without  ever  meeting. 
I  f  you  see  at  dinner  a  person  whose  manners  and  conversation  please 
you,  you  may  wish  in  vain  to  become  more  intimate ;  for  the  cfiance 
is,  that  you  will  not  meet  so  as  to  converse  a  second  time  for  three 
months,  when  the  dice-box  of  society  may,  perhaps,  turn  up  again  the 
same  numbers.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  you  may  not  barely 
see  the  same  features  again;  it  is  possible  that  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  St.  James's  Street,  or  see 
them  near  to  you  at  a  crowded  rout,  without  a  possibility  of  approach- 
ing. Hence  it  is,  that  those  who  live  in  London  are  totally  indifferent 
to  one  another ;  the  waves  follow  so  quick  that  any  vacancy  is  imme- 
tliately  filled  up,  and  the  want  is  not  perceived.  At  the  same  time 
tlie  well-bred  civility  of  modern  times,  and  the  example  of  some 
**  very  popular  people,"  have  introduced  a  shaking  of  hands,  a  pre- 
tended warmth,  a  suara  cordiality,  into  the  manners  of  the  cold  and 
t!)e  warm  alike — the  dear  friend,  and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday. 
Hence,  wc  hear  continually  such  conversations  as  the  followinff>— 
''  Ah !   how  d'ye  do  ?    I'm   delighted  to  see  you !  How  Is  Mrs. 
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M ?"<—*'  She  if  very  well,  thank  yoa."—**  Has  she  say  mon 

children  ?*' — '*  Any  more !  I  hare  only  been  married  three  mondit.  1 
are  you  are  talking  of  my  former  wife— ahe  hai  been  dead  these  three 
years. ''--Or  ^  My  dear  friend,  how  dye  do«— you  haTO  been  out  d 
town  some  time — where  have  you  been— m  Norfolk  ?"««^<  No»  I  hate 
been  two  years  in  India." '  pp.  75 — 80. 

It  has  been  said  very  justly  of  science,  *  that  the  profouad 

*  discoveries  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  one  age,  become  the 
^  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  the  next  :*  the  Author 
remarks,  that  nearly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  conversation. 

*  The  anecdotes  which  form  the  buz  of  card  parties  and  dinner 
parties  in  one  century,  are  in  the  lapse  of  a  hundrea  years,  end  aooe- 
times  less,  transplanted  into  quarto  volumes,  and  go  to  increase  tht 
stock  of  learning  of  the  most  grave  and  studious  persons  in  the  naiioa; 
a  story  repeated  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  waiting  woman  to 
Lord  Rochester's  valet,  forms  a  subject  of  investigation  for  a  philo- 
sophical historian ;  and  you  may  hear  an  a8sen\bly  of  scholars  and 
authors,  discussing  the  validity  of  a  piece  of  scandal  invented  by  t 
maid  of  honour  more  than  two  centuries  ago»  and  repeated  to  an 
obscure  writer  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  housekeeper. 

'  The  appetite  for  remains  of  all  kinds,  has  certainly  increased  of 
late  to  a  most  surprising  extent ;  every  thing  which  belongs  to  a 

Seat  man  is  eagerly  hunted  out«  and  constantly  pubtiahed.  If 
adame  de  Scvignd  wrote  some  letters  when  she  was  half  adeep ;  if 
Dr.  Johnson  took  the  pains  of  setting  down  what  occurred  to  hira 
before  he  was  breeched,  this  age  is  sure  to  have  the  benefit  of  seds^ 
these  valuable  works  on  hot-pressed  paper:  all  that  sood  writen 
threw  b^  as  imperfect,  all  that  they  wisned  to  be  concealed  from  the 
world,  IS  now  edited  in  volumes  twice  as  magnificent  aa  their  chief 
works.  Still  greater  is  the  avidity  for  ana:  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  see  the  letters  of  every  busy  trifler.  Yet  who 
does  not  laugh  at  such  men  ?  To  write  to  our  relations  and  frieodi 
on  events  which  concern  their  interests  and  affections,  is  a  wofftliy 
employment  for  the  heart  and  head  of  a  civilized  man;  but  to 
en^ve  upon  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  day,  with  all  the  labour  and  poliih 
which  the  richest  gem  could  deserve,  is  a  contemptible  abuse  of  the 
pen,  paper,  and  time  which  is  on  our  hands. 

'  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is 
very  entertaining ;  and  here  and  there  amongst  the  rubbish,  we  find 
hints  which  may  give  the  philosopher  a  clue  to  important  facts,  sad 
aUbrd  to  the  moralist  a  better  analysis  of  tlie  human  mind,  than  a 
whole  library  of  metaphysics.'    pp.  85 — 87. 

The  desultory  thoughts  about  Political  Economy,  ^hile  tbe? 
exhibit  no  great  depth  of  reflection,  are  the  remarks  of  a  sbrem 
observer,  and  contain  much  good  sense.  ^  Political  Economy,* 
he  remarks,  ^  is  an  awful  thinff.     It  is  appalling  to  think  thai 

*  the  Legislature  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  questions  wbid 

*  invoiye  the  immediate  happiness,  perhaps  the  very  existence, 
^  of  millions  of  the  people  by  the  rules  of  a  science  which  changes 
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*  from  day  to  day.^  Abejr  referring  to  the  opposite  doctrioes  of 
Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  M.  Say  and  M.  Sismondi, 
on  certain  points,  he  adds :  *  These  opinions  may  be  knowledge 

*  in  the  making^  as  Bacon  finely  calls  the  opinions  of  enlightened 
'  men,  but,  until  it  is  made,  pnewOuld  hesitate  to  stake  the  bi^p- 

*  piness  of  a  nation  upon  them.'  This  is  very  JK^t,  but  tberf 
are  circumstances  under  which  |i  Legislature  may  be  called  tP 
take  some  active  measures,  and  those  infm9ures  must  be  rogu^ 
lated  by  some  principles  either  correct  or  erroneous ;  and  tb# 
worst  is,  that  those  individuals  who  shew  the  greatest  contempt 
for  abstract  principles  and  what  they  deeoi  visionary  theories^ 
are  often  the  most  tenacious  of  their  own  umvriiten  systemsi 
and  discover  the  most  slavish  adherence  to  their  favourite  au- 
thorities. It  is,  however,  a  good  sign,  when  there  exists  a  pretty 
brisk  conflict  of  opinions  amonoc  political  writers  :  it  shews  that 
knowledge  i$  making.  The  remark  with  which  the  chapter 
concludes,  is,  we  think,  worth  transcription. 

'  Government  will  always  be  conducted  for  the  beaefit  of  iboat 
who  govern.  If  the  few  alone  govern,  the  interests  of  the  few  only 
will  be  provided  for ;  if  the  people  themselves  have  a  share  in  tlie 
government,  the  interests  of  the  many  wiU  be  consulted.' 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  remarks  in  the 
paper  on  Marriage.  Tiie  longest  and  most  carefully  written 
essay,  however,  is  that  on  the  *  State  of  the  English  ConstitUr 

*  tion,'  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  the  perusail  of  our 
readers.  It  contains  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  of  tlw 
late  reign,  as  they  bear  upon  our  constitutional  liberties. 

*  In  reckoning  up  what  the  crown  has  gained  upon  liberty  dsring 
this  reign,'  remarks  the  Writer,  <  we  must  take  into  account  its  tw# 
wars,  American  and  French,  and  the  increase  of  public  debt  and 
establishments.  In  estimating,  on  the  other  hand,  what  new  securities 
liberty  has  gained,  we  must  put  into  the  balance  Mr.  Fox's  law  of 
libel,  the  resolution  against  general  warrants,  and  the  vast  increased 
weight  of  public  opinion;  and  this  again  leads  us  to  the  alarms  and 
restrictive  measures. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  good  or  bad,  which  induced 
the  government  of  this  country  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  insur* 
gent  colonies  of  America,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  policy,  or 
even  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  French  republic^ 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  object  of  both  these  wars  was  to  appose 
popular  revolution,  and  that  their  spirit  was  contrary  to.  popular  prin- 
ciples. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  tnat  both  of  these  wars  were  sup- 
ported by  the  uiU  concurrence  of  the  people  of  this  country.  ^  But  this 
objection  takes  away  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  observation  which 
I  wish  to  make.  It  must  lie  recollected,  that  a  high-spirited  nation 
18  easily  incited  to  take  arms;  and,  whether  they  do  so,  in  a  cause 
congenial  to  freedom,  depends  entirely  upon  the  occasion  which  pre« 
senu  itself,  and  the  use  which  is  mide  of  it  by  those.  wkMo  talenu 
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qualify  them  to  direct  public  opinion.  Now  the  occasions  upon  which 
both  of  the  wars  before  alluded  to,  arose,  were  the  resistance  of  a  peo- 
ple to  its  govenimcnt;  and  the  arguments  adopted  to  induoD  this 
country  to  declare  war,  were  chiefly  an  appeal  to  its  insulted  dignityr 
and  to  its  feelings  of  loyalty  and  piety.  During  a  looff  period  of  thii 
reign,  comprising  more  tnan  half  of  its  extended  duration,  no  ai* 


impossible  but  that  these  invectives  must  have  had  their  eifect»  and  it 
can  create  surprise  in  no  one  that  a  country  so  excited,  so  taught,  and 
so  inflamed,  and  that  too  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers«  and  onr 
of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  whom  England  has  produced^  ahooM 
become  at  last  extremely  alive  to  every  supposed  misdemeanour  a^unrt 
prerogative,  and  completely  dull  and  insensible  to  any  violatioo  of 
constitutional  rights.  Nor  will  those  escape  blame  in  the  page  of  hii- 
tory,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  led  the  people  on  by  exageented 
representations  of  facts;  who  inflamed  their  imagination  bjbigUy- 
coloured  pictures  of  carnage  and  of  murder,  and  endeavoured  to  ^ 
a  stop  to  internal  and  civil  bloodshed  in  one  nation,  by  extendiDg 
slaughter  and  desolation  to  every  state  in  Europe,  and  every  region 
of  the  globe.  The  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  however,  \m 
had  an  influence  still  more  direct  on  the  progress  of  our  afiairo:  tke 
French  Revolution  is  ascribed  to  everything,  and  every  thing  iiso- 
cribed  to  the  French  Revolution.  If  a  book  is  written  containing  nev 
opinions  on  subjects  of  philosophy  and  literature,  we  are  told  to  avoid 
them,  for  to  Voltaire  and  to  Rousseau  is  to  be  ascribed  the  Fren^ 
Revolution.  If  an  ignorant  cobler  harangues  a  ragsed  mob  in  Smidi- 
field;  we  are  told  that  the  state  is  in  danger,  for  the  fur^  of  a  mob  wn 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  there  is  discontent  in  dw 
manufacturing  towns,  we  are  told  that  the  discontent  of  the  manoflic* 
turing  towns  in  France  was  the  great  cause  of  the  French  Revsli- 
tion.  Nay ;  even  if  it  is  proposed  to  allow  a  proprietor  of  land  to 
shoot  partridges  and  hares  on  his  own  ground,  we  are  told  that  diii 
would  be  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  the  source  of  all  tbe 
evils  of  the  French  Revolution. 

*  It  is  in  vain  that  these  absurd  clamours  are  repeatedly  refilled ;  iC 
is  in  vain  that  it  is  shown  that  the  French  Revolution  arose  from  ooo 
simple  cause,  the  discordance  of  a  brave  and  enlightened  people  widi 
a  corrupt,  bigoted ,  and  despotic  government ;  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  revolution  are  shown  to  have  been  owing  partly  to 
the  cruel  character  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  aUurm  eaciteoby 
foreign  interference. 

<  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  it  is  observed,  that  no  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  a  country  which  had  no  constitution  and  no  freedom; 
and  one  which  has  a  constitution,  and  where  the  whole  people  are 
free. 

«  The  voice  of  reason  is  not  listened  to;  the  whole  precedent  ii 
taken  in  the  gross  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  every  bad  law ;  for  evety  an- 
cient abuse ;  lor  maintaining  error,  and  applauding  incapacitv.  It  is  ai 
if  a  patient  were  worn  out  with  bad  fare,  and  exhausted  uitn  debility, 
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and  a  physician  shoald  administer  copious  bleedings^  because  his 
door  neighbour  was  dying  of  a  pleurisy/ 

The  Writer  then  goes  on  to  shew  how,^  whilst  the  powe 

*  the  crown  has  been  thus  increased  bV  the  doctrines,  it  has  bt 

*  no  less  augmented  by  the  burdens  of  the  war.'    The  accessii 
of  patronage,  deriyed  from  the  prodigious  augmentation  of  th 
revenue  and  the  national  debt,  is  incalculable.    The  collection  ov 
this  immense  revenue,  forms  in  itseff  a  powerful  engine  of  state 
influence ;  upwards  of  four  millions  a- year  being  spent  in  thb 

*  necessary  service.' 

^  Every  year  a  large  book  is  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
containing  an  account  of  the  augmentation  of  salaries  and  superanua* 
tions,  chiefly  in  offices  of  this  description.     These  offices  are  thus 
disposed  of.     The  offices  of  the  excise  are  generally  given  by  the 
commissioners  of  excise  appointed  by  government,  a  few  being  re* 
served  for  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury ;  i.  e.  in  other  words  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  offices  of  the  customs  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  offices  of  the  stamp  and 
post  offices  are  given  by  the  Treasury,  at  the  recommendation  of 
members  of  parliament  voting  toith  government.   The  receivers-general 
.  of  the  land  tax,  whose  poundage  alone  amounts  to  78,000/.  a  year, 
-and  whose  balances  give  as  much  more,  are  appointed  at  the  recom- 
.'mendation  of  county  members    voting  with  gavemment.     in  the 
instance  of  one  county,  this  office  was  lately  divided  into  two,  to  in- 
crease the  patronage.    Where  the  members  for  the  countv  both  vote 
with  opposition,  the  appointment  is  given  to  the  person  who  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  thinks  ought  to  be  member  for  the  county. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  not  only  been  aug- 
.mented,  but    organized,  and  directed  in  a  manner  never  before 
known.' 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  new  securities  which  liberty, 
has  gained,  the  Writer  admits  that  the  publication  of  the  debates 
in  parliament,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  political  know- 
ledge, form  a  most  important  change. 

^  The  censor  of  the  Roman  republic,  however  austere  in  the  exer- 
case  of  his  functions,  could  never  equal  in  minuteness  of  enquiry,  or 
aeverity  of  rebuke,  the  unseen  and  irresponsible  public  of  the  British 
Empire.  What  statesman  can  hear  with  unshaken  nene^  that  voice, 
which,  beginning  in  the  whispers  of  the  metropolis,  rises  into  the 
loud  tone  of  defiance  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  is  then  pro- 
loused  by  means  of  the  hundred  mouths  of  the  press,  till  its  innume- 
rable echoes  rebound  from  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Inverness  ?  What  minister,  however  profligate  in  his  notions, 
does  not,  in  his  parliamentary  language,  endeavour,  in  some  degree, 
to  conciliate  the  uncorrupted  mind  of  uie  multitude?' 

The  effect  of  this  power  is,  however,  he  proceeds  to  shew, 
▼ery  vaguely  estimated,  when  it  is  supposed  to  overbalancei  the 
influence  the  crown  derives  from  the  increase  of  the  standing 
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army  and  ministerial  patronage.  All  our  moat  valued  inatitu- 
tioDs,  tbe  safeguards  of  our  liberty,  suppose  that  publio  opinion 
is  not  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  power.  Besides,  the  persons 
who  advance  such  an  argument,  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
opinion  which  has  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  influence  in  the 
state,  is  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  control  upon  the  Govern  - 
ment  To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption,  the  Writer 
takes  a  view  of  the  parties  into  which  the  public  are  divided. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  several  new  parties  arose, 
which  are  briefly  characterised. 

*  A  fourth  party,  are  those  who  are  attached  to  the  laws,  but  are 
perpetual  alarmists.  They  would  use  the  Constitution  as  some  ladies 
do  a  new  gown,  never  put  it  on  for  fear  it  should  rain.  They  are 
continuaUy  reminding  us  of  the  necessity  of  burying  party  animosi* 
ties  for  the  sake  of  the  country ;  by  which  they  mean,  suspending 
the  laws,  to  quiet  their  own  nerves.  It  is -upon  these  persons,  espe- 
cially, that  the  very  name  of  French  Revolution  has  the  greatest 
effect ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  every  thing  that  is  encouraging,  in 
order  to  fix  their  gase  upon  the  low  trash  by  which  a  few  miserable 
individuals  gain  a  precarious  livelihood.  It  is  upon  these  timid 
creatures  also  that  the  government  press  has  the  most  pernicious 
eflSsct ;  nothing,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  likely  to  forward  the  sale  of  a 
newspaper,  as  an  account  of  any  news  that  is  by  the  newsmen  called 
<*  bloody  ;*'  and  now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing such  news,  but  bv  exaggerating  the  numbers  and  the  violence  of 
public  meetings.  1  his  manoeuvre  was  practised  to  such  an  extent 
last  year,  that  the  whole  nation  took  tne  alarm,  and  Englishmen 
were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  surmise  of  a  plot.  Un- 
happily, in  one  instance,  they  went  farther,  and  Uood  was  shed  in 
civil  commotion.    May  that  day  never  be  repeated  !'  pp.  154,  155. 

The  ^  New  Party'  is  next  examined  at  full  length,  and  their 
mischievous  influence  ably  exposed.  The  new  laws  restrictive 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  are  then  adverted  to  with  becoming 
indignation,  and  the  words  of  Burke  are  recalled  to  us,  in  ap- 
plication to  the  present  crisis,  that  ^  liberty  is  in  danger  of  being 
*  made  unpopular  to  Englishmen.'  The  paper  concludes  with 
some  judicious  remarks  on  Parliamentary  Keform. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  no  room  for  further  disquisition, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it.  Though  this  Gentleman  has  left  his 
lodgings,  we  dare  say  we  shall  hrar  of  him  again. 

Art.  IX.    La^s  of  Affection.    By  Margaret  Brown.    Foolscap  8vol 

pp.  22^.    Price  8s.    Edmburgh.  1819. 

"Cl^E  shall  perhaps  gratify  an  interesting  circle  of  friends  by^ 

^^    our  notice  of  these  efiusious  of  friendship  ;  and  wc  can  sa^r 

with  truth,  that  we  know  of  no  W4>r(bier  purpose  that  Verse  caiB 

answer,  than  to  be  the  yehick  and  tbe  recced  of  feeline^  aoil- 
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^ntiments  such  as  in  this  instance  it  has  been  employed  to  ex- 
cess. But  beyond  the  circle  of  those  friends  for  whose  gratifi- 
ition,  no  doubt,  the  fairly  written,  hot  pressed  manuscript  was 
ktrusted  to  the  black  hands  of  the  compositor,  such  a  volume 
n  scarcely  be  expected  to  excite  a  permanent  interest.  Politi- 
J  economists  tell  us  that  the  real  prioe  of  a  thing  always  repre- 
nts  the  quantity  of  labour  exerted  in  its  production.  This 
mark  will  in  a  qualified  sense  apply  very  generally  to  literary 
oductions ;  for  it  is  men  of  the  greatest  genius  that  take  the 
*eatest  pains,  and  whose  works  are,  in  fact,  as  estimated  by  the 
hour  bestowed  upon  them,  the  most  costly.  The  poems  in  the 
lUection  before  us,  appear  to  have  severally  occupied  as  much 
dns  or  mental  labour  as  the  occasion  demanded ;  and  the  result 
*ars  a  fair  proportion  to  the  pains  :  if,  then,  the  price  set  upon 
em  by  the  indifferent  reader  oe  but  adequate  to  tne  cost  of  pro- 
iction,  and  their  value  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less 
cility  with  which  they  might  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  of  a 
rnilar  article,  the  Writer  will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  In 
der  to  favour  her  interests  in  this  respect  as  much  as  possible, 
e  shall  make  room  for  two  short  extracts,  in  the  selection  of 
bich  wc  do  her  no  injustice. 

Ode  xjoritten  xxlhen  the  French  subjugated  IloUand^  Stintzexlandj  and 

Geneva. 

*  'Tis  holy  ground  ye  tread — 

Why  o'er  the  peaceful,  wave  the  gory  spear  ? 
Why,  scorn  the  Sufferer  in  your  proud  career  ? 

How  are  their  fond  hopes  fled, 
Who  late,  in  praises  to  the  Lord  of  All, 
Hail'd,  with  exulting  heart,  the  liberty  of  Gaul  1 

*  Come  is  thy  day  of  woe, 

Batavia  I  whose  renown  o'er  many  a  Land 
Was  spread  for  ages.    Erst  thy  patriot  Band 

AppairU  the  tyrant  Foe. 
Their  armour  Faith,  resistless  as  the  sway 
Of  Ocean  rous'd  by  Storms,  they  rush'd  their  fateful  way. 

^  City  of  equal  Laws ! 
City  of  Science,  and  of  Lore  divine ! 
Who  will  not  mourn,  that  Bulwarks  such  as  thine 

No  more  the  Spoiler  awes  ? 
Nameless  among  the  Nations !  who  shall  trace 
Where  Calvin's  wisdom  rearM  his  chosen  holy  place  ? 

*  Thy  Vales,  thy  Mountains  wild. 
Helvetia !   Freedom  roam'd  with  jocund  heart. 
And  little  thought  she  from  the  Scenes  to  part. 

Where  she  so  long  had  smil'd. 
Ah  !  rush'd  the  Foe— thy  Sons,  thy  Daughters  pour ; 
fieroic  deeds  are  done ; — but  Freedom  smiles  no  more. 

R  2 
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*  Why  could  not  Pity  spare* 
Wide  grasping  Gaul !  the  Scenes  by  love  endeared  I 
Couldst  thou  detest  the  genelrous  toils  that  rear*d 

All  that  vras  lovely  there  ? 
Even  round  the  dread  Volcano  smile  the  Vales; 
Around  tkee  ruthless  Gaul !  wide-wasted  Nature  wails. 

^  Is  Hope  forever  fled  ? 
Shall  Freedom  never  to  her  haunts  return  ? 
Nations !  by  all  your  wrongs  indignant  bum, 

For  you  vour  Sires  have  bled. 
**  Strong  in  the  Lord/'  like  ihenit  undaunted  rise, 
Nor  longer  pour  your  souls  in  unavailing  sighs.' 

*  On  hearings  xvhen  confined  by  indisposition^  the  Idi  riiig  for  Pul 

'  Tug'  not  to  me  these  solemn  tones  repeat 

The  oft  loved  warning  to  the  Holy  Place, 
My  heart  will  joy,  while  others  happier  meet. 

Mingling  their  wishes  at  the  Throne  of  Gnice 
In  lowliness  of  soul.     On  my  fixed  ear. 

Loud  as  <*  the  voice  of  many  waters,'*  roll 
The  halleluiahs.    O !  propitious  hear. 

Thou  Holiest !  and  eacn  earthly  wish  control. 
Which  Sin,  insidious  to  betray,  inspires 

Even  in  thy  hallowed  Courts.     O  !  put  to  shame 
Her  impious  counsels,  and  her  dark  desires ; 

For  where  Thy  Chosen  gather  in  Thy  name; 
Hast  Thou  not  promised,  Lord  I  to  meet  them  there, 
**  And  make  them  joyful  in  Thy  House  of  Prayer  I 
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Art.  X.  Remarks  on  the  present  System  of  Road  Makit^  ;  with  C 
servations,  deduced  from  Practice  and  Experience,  with  a  View 
a  Revision  of  the  Existing  Laws,  and  the  Introduction  of  Impro 
ment  in  the  Method  of  making,  repairing,  and  preserving  Koa 
and  defending  the  Road  Funds  from  Misapplication.  Third  editi( 
with  Additions.  By  John  Loudon  M*  Adam,  Esq.  General  Si 
veyor  of  the  Roads  in  the  Bristol  District.  8vo.  pp.  196.  Ia 
don.  1820. 

T\R.  Johnson,  if  we  recollect  right,  thought  that  the  acme  of  po 
-^^  five  gratification  was,  being  whirled  along  in  apoat  chaise  a 
four.  If  it  be  sp,  it  were  easy  to  shew  how  ipuch  of  hnna 
happiness  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  JRoadsj  and  hi 
much  gratitude  is  consequently  due  to  the  professor — or,  tshoi 
we  say  P  the  discoverer — of  the  infant  science  of  road-makii 
1*0  a  person  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sluggish  flow  of  spirits  and  ii 
nerves,  however,  it  is  possible  that  no  small  part  of  the  vigon 
excitement  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  pleasure,  would 
8upplied  by  the  very  clreumstancea  that  Mr.  M^  Adam  baa 
benevoleotly  stepped  iprward  to  obvitte:  it  wag  the  pleeei 
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jolt  and  rattle  occaMOued  by  the  resistauce  of  a  loose  and  rough 
road,  or  the  still  more  Yivacious  raovement  produced  by  what 
was  once  in  a  country  town  a  pavement,  together  with  the  per* 
petual  indefinite  expectation  of  some  adventure  worthy  of  being 
journalized,  by  which  were,  kept  alive  a  complacent  sense  of 
conrage  hi  braving  the  ever  present  danger,  and  that  pleasing 
terror  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  sublime, — it  was,  we  take 
it,  the  stimulating  agitation  arising  from  all  this  put  together, 
that  made  the  great  Moralist  so  happy  ;  happy  as  a  child  in  a 
round-about,  happy  as  a  well-partnered  lass  in  a  country  dance, 
or,  as  a  Parisian  taking  the  gentle  exercise  of  the  Montagne$ 
Ru$ie».  But  Mr.  M^Adam  is  for  destroying  much  of  this 
pleasure.  He  would  have  a  road  to  be  an  artificial  flooring 
composed  of  a  strong,  smooth,  solid  surface,  over  which 
carriages  may  pass  without  any  impediment ;  he  would  have  no 
barrelled  roads  that  keep  a  carriage  upon  an  agreeable  slope, — 
deeming  a  fall  of  three  inches  in  a  road  thirty  feet  wide  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  draining  it ;  he  would  have  no  ruts, 
DO  gridironed  roads,  as  they  term,  in  some  parts,  such  as  have 
been  cut  into  longitudinal  furrows ;  he  would  have  no  heaps  of 
loose,  unsifted  gravel  thrown  on  the  top  of  a  road  already  too 
convex,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  dexterity  of  the  coach- 
man and  the  muscles  of  his  cattle  in  crossing  and  quartering, 
while  the  wheels  grate  horrible  music : — in  fact,  he  is  for  re- 
ducing the  pleasures  of  travelling  to  the  common-place  qualities 
of  safety  and  expedition.  To  fathers  of  families,  indeed,  to 
plain,  plodding  men  of  business,  to  all  persons  of  weak  nerves 
and  physical  irritability,  to  coach  proprietors,  who  naturally 
wish    their  horses    to    last  three    years    on    the  average    if 

E'  »8sible,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  Lord 
rskine^s  bill  against  cruelty  to  animals, — finally,  to  all  those 
who  grumble  at  paying  a  high  toU  for  the  privilege  of  travelling 
on  a  bad  road,  Mr.  M^Adam^s  labours  may  not  appear  wholly 
unimportant  and  uninteresting ;  and  to  them  we  very  strongly 
recommend  the  pertisal  of  the  remarks  and  documents  contained 
m  the  present  volume.  Next  in  importance  to  the  eonsideration 
which  relates  to  their  personal  safety  and  that  of  their  families', 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  property,  will  appear  to  them  the 
economical  bearings  of  Mr.  M^Adam^s  scheme.  The  gross 
abuses  arising  both  from  ignorance  and  peculation  which  have 
long  been  suffered  to  exist  in  the  applicatioif  of  the  tolls,  form  one 
subject  to  which  Mr.  M'A.  forcibly  invites  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature:  the  waste  of  public  money  in  this  way,  is  esti- 
mated at  one  eighth  of  the  road  revenue  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  the.  proportion  near  London  being  much  greater.  The 
volume  is,  10  tact}  replete  with  very  valuable  information. 
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Gentlemen  and  PvblUhers  who  have  works  in  the  presSf  wiil  oUige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sermng  information 
(j:ost  paid  J  of  the  stihject^  extent,  and  probaHe  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicateato  the  public,  ifcoti' 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


The  grcond  volume  of  Morejrs  H'w- 
tory  of  l^ngland  to  the  close  of  the  reipn 
of  George  the  1'hird,  and  which  com* 
pittas  the  series  of  Studies  in  History, 
vrill  be  published  io  a  fe«r  days. 

Mrs.  Graham,  suthor  of  a  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  India,  it  printing,  an 
Acco«iot  of  a  Resideuce  of  three  monUu» 
in  the  Monntaiiions  Country  east  uf 
Rome,  with  ciigraviiij^s  of  the  banditti 
and  peasantry. 

The  Rev.  T.  J  ebb  is  preparing  a  work  ^ 
on  Sacred  Literature;  comprising  a 
review  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Prt'lectioni  and  Isaiah  of  Bp.  Lowth, 
and  an  application  of  ihose  principles  to 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  of  Ncwchurch, 
near  Warrington,  is  printing,  a  Course 
of  Morning  and  Kvening  Prayers,  for 
four  weeks. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  of  Margate,  will 
foon  publish  in  octavo,  the  Hist(»ry  of 
the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  the  Rev.  Dt, 
John  V\  iciif. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.  is  printing;,  in 
thive  octavo  volumes,  a  Jont  n.il  of  Two 
stuceNsivc  Tours  on  the  Comment,  in 
the  ycMfs  1816.17-18. 

Mr.  J.  Zwecd,  of  Docking,  will  j^oon 
publish,  Popular  Observations  on  Re- 
>:imen  nud  Diet;  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  health. 

Mr.  J.  W.  \V.  Knglish,  of  Welling. 
horoii(;h.  has  in  the  press.  Medical  and 
Snrgicul  Remarks;  including  an  effec- 
tual method  of  removing  enlargements 
from  the  throat,  commonly  called 
Wins. 


Mr.  E.  Howitt  is  printing,  Seteotions 
fiom  Letters  written  during  a  Tour 
through  the  Cnited  Sutes,  in  1811, 
illusiraiive  of  the  native  Indians,  and  of 
the  Emigrants. 

George  Colman  the  Younger  will  toon 
publish  in  a  qsarto  Tolume,  Poatbnknous 
Letters,  addressed  to  Francis  Culmao, 
and  George  Colman  the  £lder;  with 
aimotations  and  remarks. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  printing  A  new  edi- 
tion of  his  System  of  Cbemifttry  ;  and  is 
preparing  a  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Chemistry. 

Very  shortly  will  be  published.  Part 
X.  of  Stephens'  Greek  ThcMurus,  which 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  reply  to  the 
critique  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pobliihed.  Part 
L  iu  8vo.  price  Is.  of  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful edition  of  Shakespear's  Plays  :  the 
whole  will  be  completed  in  nine  parts, 
each  of  which  will  contain  4  playv. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Holy 
War,  by  John  Bunyan.  Embellished 
with  eight  highly  finished  engravings, 
and  explanatory  notes.  By  the  Bev. 
George  Burder,  A.M. 

To  be  published  early  in  August,  the 
School  Prayer- Book;  being  a  week's 
course  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  young  persons,  together  with  a  few 
on  particular  occasions :  also,  the  coU 
l(  cts  throoghout  the  year,  with  a  short 
explanatory  catechism  prefixed  to  each ; 
the  Church  Catechism  iu  £ngli»h  and 
French;  add  some  select  psalms  and 
hvmns. 


Art.  XII.     LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOCIAPUr. 

Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq. 
Composed  from  his  own  MSS.  and  other 
authentic  Documents  in  the  possesMon 
of  his  family  and  of  the  African  Insti- 
tution. By  Prince  Hoare.  With  Ob- 
servatious  on   Mr.  Sharp's  Biblical  Cri* 


ficisms.     By  the  Lord   Bishop  of  St. 
David's.    4to. 

CLASSICAL  lITBtATITRB. 

Ricardi  Porsoni  Notae  la  Aristophtnem 
quibas  Plutum  Comeediam  ptfrtim  «x 
ejusdeoi  Recensione,  partim  ^  Manu- 
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acriptu  emeDdaiam  ct  variU  LeetioDibus 
iostrucUm  praemmt,  etCollalionom  Ap- 
pendicem  adjecit  Petrus  Paulas  Dbbror, 
A  M.  ('ollegii  SS.  Trinitatis  Socius  8vj. 
II.  If.  boards,  farge  pappr,  21.  2s. 

Joannis  Scapulas  Lexicon  G^^aeco  La- 
tin um  e  probatis  Auctoribus  locuplera- 
turo,  cum  Indicibus  auctis  et  correctis. 
Item  Lexicon  Etymologicum  cum  The- 
matibus  inrestigatu  difficilioribus  et 
anomalis,  et  Jo.  Meursii  Glossarium 
Coolractum.  Iiiflici  GrsBCO  inseruntur 
aliquot  Vefborum  millia  e  Scotto, 
Bastio,  aliisque.  Accedunt  Prisciani 
Lib.  XVIIL  Pars  posterior,  et  Am- 
monius  irfgl  'O/LxotVv  mtl  ^inf 3^y  Ai^twy  e 
Cod.  MS.  Reg.  Must  i  Britanoici  emen- 
datus:  Cum  Opusculis  grammaticis  ex 
Eilit.  ValckcniBrii.  Oxonii,  e  Typogra- 
phco  Clarendonian.  1820.  Fol.31. 13s.  6d. 
in  sheets. 

■DUCATIOM. 

A  System  of  Education  for  the  Infant 
King  of  Rome,  and  other  French  Princes 
of  the  Blood ;  drawn  np  by  the  Imperial 
Council  of  State,  with  the  approbation 
and  under  the  personal  superintendenre 
of  th^  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  English 
and  French.  With  a  beautiful  portrait 
the  Non  of  Napoleon,  from  a  rery  fine 
original  miniature  by  Isabcy.     8vo.    Ss. 

Early  Education;  or  the  Manage- 
ment of  Children  considered  with  a 
View  to  their  future  Character.  By 
Milts  Appleton,  author  of**  Private  Ed- 
ucation.*'  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

UlSTOaT. 

An  Esaay  on  the  Origin  and  Purity  of 
the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  its  Independence  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales, 
D.D.   Rector  of  Killesandra,  &:c.     8vo. 

168. 

An  Introduction  to  Modem  History. 
In  continuation  of  an  Introduction  to 
Chronology  and  Ancient  History.  By 
W.  Jillard  Hort.     2  vols.  ]  Brno. 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Holland, 
in  1813,  14,  containing  a  detailed  Ac- 
count of  the  Operations  of  the  British 
Army  in  those  Countries,     cr.  8vo.  7s. 

MICBANICS. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
Wheel  Carriages,  as  they  <  ffect  both  the 
Roads  and  the  Hordes  ;  « ith  Suggestions 
relating  to  the  Principles  on  which  the 
Tolls  ought  to  be  imposed,  and  a  few 
Remarks  on  the  Formation  of  Roads. 
By  Joseph  Storr»  Fry.     8vo.  6s. 


klVPICIMB. 

Cases  of  ^  Serious  Morbid  Affectipn ; 
principally  incident  to  feanalet  after 
delivery,  abortion,  &c.  and  arifing  fron 
Uterine  Haemorrhagy,  undue  VeasBteo- 
tion,  Menorrhagia, protracted  Lactation, 
Diarrhoea,  Aphthas,  CoosUpaiioB,  Soy- 
balse,  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion  sad 
irritation.  By  Marshal  Hall,  M.O. 
F.R.S.E.  &c.  Svo.  4s.  sewed. 

An  Historic  3ketch  of  the  causes^ 
progress^  extent,  and  mortality  of  the 
Contagioas  Fever  Epidemic  in  Irelaad, 
duriog  the  years  1817-18*19,  wjUi  nq- 
nieruua  tables  j  and  ao  appendix,  coq- 
taining  various  documents,  illustrative 
of  its  general  history,  ami  of  the  system 
of  management  adopted  for  its  suppm- 
sion.  By  William  Harts.  M.B.  Phy- 
sician to  the  King's  Hospital,  and  to  Ibe 
Prisons  of  Dublin. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

Tales  of  the  Heart.  By  Mrs.  Opie.  4 
yolst    l2mo.  11.  8s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Zouch,  D.D.  F.L.S.  Rector  of  Scraying- 
ham,  and  Prebendary  of  Dutham; 
with  a  memoir  of  his  lifi>.  By  the  Rev^ 
Francis  Wrangham,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York:    8  Vols.  8vo.  II.  4s. 

The  Rector's  Memorandum  Book ; 
bein$;  memoirs  of  a  family  in  the  aortfi. 
12mo.  7s. 

The  Wharbroke  Legend ;  a  tale  of 
the  dead.  By  the  author  of  Forman ; 
a  tale.     2  Vols.  12m(i.  14m. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay.  Vol.  II.  With  cngraviiifs. 
4to.  31.  3s. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek. 
With  the  comments  of  Wieland  and 
others.  By  William  Tooke,  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  4to.  51.  5s. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character.  By  a  gentlemanf  who  has 
left  his  lodgings,  cr.  Svo. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  Ants.  By 
Mr.  P.  Huber,  Member  of  the  Physical 
and  Natural  History  Society  of  Geneva, 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Na« 
tural  History  Societies  of  Tarn  and 
Garonne,  tec.  Translated  firom  the 
French,  with  additional  notes.  By  J.  R. 
Johnson,  M.D.  F.H.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c. 
12mo.  9i>. 
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LiH  of  Work$  recently  Publiehed. 


pomY. 

Amyous,  «  Tale  of  the  Woods :  from 
the  Italian  .  of  Torquato  Tattn.  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  With  a  portrait  uf  Tasso, 
and  tire  wood-cuts.  fcap.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Tewkesbnry :  a  Poem. 
Written  on  a  view  of  the  intrencbmenrs 
near  the  -Town.  With  historical  notes 
aiid  observations.  By  Cecilia  Co<iper.  3s. 

America,  an  Epistle  in  Verse.  With 
other  poems.  1 2mo.  3s. 

Sacr«*d  lieisure;  or  poems  on  Re~ 
ligious  Subjects.  By  the  Kev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Bakeweil, 
author  of  the  Friends,  a  poem,  &c.  fcap. 
8\*o.  6s. 

Julia  Alpinula.  With  the  Captive  of 
Stamboul  and  other  poems.  By  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  author  of  Aonian  Hours.  iSmo. 
7s.  6d. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  OwenN  Plan, 
in  reply  to  the  niisconcept  ions  of  a 
writer  in  No.  LXIV.  of  the  Kdinbur^jh 
Review. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Bible,  illustra- 
tive and  confirmatory  of  Its  character 
as  an  economy  of  religion.  By  the 
Rev.  Tho.  Oilbart,  Dublin.  Svo.  8s. 

Weekly  Prayers,  imitating  that  Form 
of  Worship  oootained  in  the  Liturgy. 
Likewise,  Evening  Prayers.  By  the 
author  of  the  Historical  Epitome  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  2s. 

Sketches  of  Sermons  preached  to  con- 
gregations in  various  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  on  the  European  con- 
tinent: furnished  by  their  respective 
authoin.    Vol.  I,  l2mo.    5s. 


TEAVELS  AND  TOraOEAPirV. 

TrtYels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  Coll«>ge,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated by  numerous  fine  engravings.  9 
To)s.  4to.  b\.  5b. 

A  Survey  of  Staffsrdsbire :  contain- 
ing the  antiquities  of  that  county.  By 
Sampson  Erdeswick,  Esq.  Collated 
with  MS.  copies,  and  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Wyrley,  Cbetwynd, 
T>egge,  Smjrth,  Lyttleton,  Buckeridga,^ 
and  others ;  illustrative  of  the  history' 
and  antiquities  of  that  county.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,B.n.  F.S.A. 

%*  The  whole  impression  has  beoQ 
linnited  to  a  very  small  number,  the 
greater  part  appropriated  to  the  sttb* 
scril>ers  Svo*  1 1,  is.  a  few  copis  on  large 
paper.  11.  lis.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Short  Captivity  in 
Dahomy,  in  Africa  ;  with  soma  accooot 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that 
nation.  By  John  M*Leod,  M.D.  aatbor* 
of  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  tbt 
Alceste.  fcap.  Svo.  with   plates.  5i.  M« 

Sketches  illustrative  of  the  Mauneft 
and  Costumes  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  aai 
France.  By  R.  Bridgens.  No.  1.  Witb 
five  coloorod  plalf-s,  and  descriptive 
letter-press,  royal  4to.  10s.  6d. 

Voyage  to  South  America,  performed 
by  order  of  the  American  GovernmoBt 
in  the  years  1817-18,  in  the  frigate 
Congress.  By  H.  M.  Brackenbridge, 
Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Mission.  8  vola. 
8vo.  1 1.  4s. 

A  Tour  through  a  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  Switzerland  in  1 8 1 7. 
With  reflections  serious  and  lively.  By 
Thomas  Heger.  8s. 
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»*«  The  Title,  Index,  and  Conteuts  to  Vol.  XIIL  are  unavoidably  deferred 

till  the  next  Number. 
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Fob  SEPTEMBER,  1820. 


Art.  L  Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq,  coixi[>osed  from  his  own 
Manuscripts  and  other  authentic  Documents  in  the  Possession  of 
his  Family  and  of  the  African  Institution.  By  Prince  Hoare* 
With  Observations  on  Mr.  Sharp's  Biblical  Criticisms.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  4to.  Ixvi,  524. 
[Portrait.]     London.  1820. 

^EVEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  decease  of  the  venerable 
^  Philanthropist  who  is  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  during 
which  period,  the  Public  have  been  justly  wondering  that,  in  an 
age  of  exuberant  authorship  like  the  present,  such  a  man  should 
not  be  able  to  find  a  biographer.    At  length,  a  bulky  quarto 
appears,    comprising  a  copious  selection  from    Mr.    Sharp's 
voluminous    papers;  and  now,  we    are  told,   his  friends   are 
beginning    to  talk    of   collecting    the    whole   of   his    corre- 
spondence, to  form  the  materials  of  a  future  publication ;  on 
which  account  his  Biographer  has  been  induced  to  omit  several 
letters    referred  to  in  the  course  of  the    narrative,    the    in- 
tended insertion   of  which  in  the  Appendix,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  text.     So  that  these  Memoirs  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  as  complete  without  this  future  publication, 
whatever  may  be  its  bulk  and  price  :  they  will  no  doubt  be  made 
.0  match  with  the  present  costly  volume.    This  way  of  pro- 
ceding  is  worse  than  injudicious.    Mr.  Sharp  was  by  no  means 
la  elegant  letter  writer,    and  his  correspondence,  although  it 
iiiight  have  been  read  with  interest  while  the  remembrance  of 
his  singular  worth  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  can  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  of  permanent  value,  except  as 
any  part  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  impor- 
tant transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.     The  whole  of  it 
could  at  no  time  have  been  an  acceptable  present  to  general 
readers ;  and  at  this  time,  the  intimation  looks  a  great  deal  too 
much  like  a  disposition  in  some  quarter  or  other,  to  try  how  mu 
paper  and  print  may  be  made  to  float  by  means  of  the  ei 
Vol.  XIV.  N.S.  S 
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venerable  name  of  Granville  Sharp.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains a  s^reat  number  of  letters  selected  from  his  correspondence, 
whicli  Mr.  lloare  would  doubtless  have  refrained  from  inserting 
at  leni^th,  had  the  announced  intention  of  publishing  the  whole, 
been  any  thing  but  an  after-thought. 

The  task  of  drawing  up  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Sharp^s  long  and 
active  career  of  usefulness,  was  originally  assigned  to  an  intimate 
friend,  whose  abilities  and  professional  character  rendered  him, 
we  are  told,  eminently  suited  to  the  undertaking.  '  The  pressure 
^  of  other  occupations  induced  him  after  a  time  to  relinquish  it  i* 
and  the  present  Writer  was  requested  by  the  Executrix  to  take 
the  charge  on  himself.  For  the  further  delay  for  which  he  is 
res])onsible,  the  following  apology  is  offered. 

<  Obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  family  precluded  refusal  on  my 
part :  and  ray  liigh  respect  for  the  person  whose  life  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  Memoirs,  made  me  accede  cheerfully  to  the  proposal : 
but  in  giving  my  consent,  I  did  not  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  task 
in  whicn  I  was  about  to  engage.  The  most  voluminous  and  diffuse 
documents  were  confided  to  my  care,  from  which  I  had  to  extract 
whatever  might  be  thought  useful  to  the  public,  and  (what  was  far 
more  difficult)  in  which  I  was  to  discover  and  trace  a  connected 
thread  of  Mr.  Sharp's  progressive  actions  through  his  long  and  im- 
portant life.  That  such  a  task  would  be  tedious,  it  was  easy  to  an- 
ticipate. But  it  has  been  further  protracted  by  causes  which  could 
not  be  foreseen, — by  the  suffering  of  repeated  illness  since  the  period 
when  I  first  printed  my  Prospectus — of  illness  aggravated  not  un- 
frequently  by  an  apprehension  that,  as  the  real  cause  of  the  delay 
could  be  known  only  to  a  few,  I  might  suffer  no  slight  imputation  of 
neglect  in  the  performance  of  what  I  had  undertaken.' 

If  Mr.  Hoare,  then,  does  not  unite  in  himself  every  qualifi- 
cation which  we  could  have  wished  for  in  the  biograplier  of 
Granville  Sharp,  it  is  clear  th  it  he  is  not  to  blame  for  the  task's 
being  k^t  to  fail  into  his  hands  ;  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  arc  not  disposed  severely  to  criticise  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  it.  Tiie  wish  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  faniily,  must  have  presented  a  constant  inducement  to  be 
minute  and  ditrnse  to  a  cUvj^roe  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
felt  exposed  hiui  to  the  danger  of  becoming  tedious.  We  can 
easily  imagin  »,  too,  how  the  same  dispo^iiiou  which  we  see  every 
where  prompting  the  erection  of  lofty  mausolea  or  gigantic 
mounds,  in  order  to  express  by  bulk  the  estimated  worth  or 
dignity  of  the  illustrious  dead,  might  seduce  the  Biographer 
into  the  pursuasion  (hat  hs  would  do  honour  to  the  deceased  in 
tiiecytsof  iiis  fim.ly,  by  the  majjnilude  of  the  literary  monu- 
luvui  lui  should  co:;struct  to  his  memory.  To  this  feelings 
jierlups,  v.e  are  to  attribute  the  copiousness  of  these  Memoirs  ;  ft 
copiousntss  far  exceeding  the  proper  bounds  of  biogxapky,  and  for 
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^ich  the  Author  aHeg^es  a  rery  imufliciettt  reason.  ^  Consciots^^ 
he  says^  *  that  coDtenporary  bio{^raphy  k)se8  something'  of  ihi 
^  Tahie  by  each  year  of  delay,  I  have  endeavoured  occasionally 

*  to  conipress  the  individHaly  and  enlarge  the  general  interest 

*  of  the  Narrative,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  compensate  the 
'  tine  that  has  elapsed/  Mr.  Hoare  cannot  require  to  be  told, 
that  the  proper  interest  of  biography  is  that  ^bich  arises  from 
our  sympathy  with  the  individual* ;  that  the  proper  desi^  of 
biography  is,  to  give  this  interest  a  salutary  direction,  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  to  impart  a  due  force  to  noble  exam- 
ple. The  style  of  biographical  narration  or  memoir-  writing  that 
be  has  adopted,  is  only  a  round-about  way  ol'  writing  history. 

The  life  of  Granvillie  Sharp  is  indeed  identified  with  the  legal 
n,ni  domestic  history  of  the  late  reign.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, his  philanthropic  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  injured  and 
oppressed  African  race,  brought  him  prominently  forward  on  the 
stage  of  public  Hfe  ;  a.  fact  elegantly  recognised  in  the  inscrip- 
tion furnished  by  WiHiam  Smith,  Esq.  one  of  the  members  for 
Norwich,  for  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
African  Institution  in  Westminster  Abbey :    *  Reader^  if,  an 

*  perusinff    this    tribute    to    a     private     individual^     thou 

*  thouldest  be  disposed  to  suspect  it  as  partial^  or  to  censure 

*  a  as  diffuse y  know  that  it  is  not  panegyric,  but  history.* 
The  future  historian  of  our  country,  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  private  individual  whose  legal  attainments 

>  eould  command  the  respect  of  the  judicial  bench,  and  whose 
firaoness,  perseverance,  and  well  instructed  appeals  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  availed  to  procure  a 
reversal  of  declarative  decisions  which  had  almost  passed  into 
law.  To  his  exertions  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  the  iniquitous 
and  iUegal  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot,  given  in  1729, 'which  he 
Krst  had  the  courage  to  arraign,  and  which  it  cost  him  two  years 
of  intense  study  satisfactorily  to  refute,  was  at  length  solemnly 
set  aside  ;  when,  in  direct  opposition,  moreover,  to  the  sentence 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  sitting  as  Chancellor,  *  tliat  neither  baptism 

*  nor  coming  to  England  made  any  alteration  in  the  temporal 
^  state  of  the   slave,'  it   was   determined  by  Lord  Mansiieldy 

*  that  no  foreigner  can  in  England  claim  a  right  over  a 

*  man :  such  a  claim  is  not  known  to  the  lams  of  England,* 
It  is  not  in  the  private  memoirs  of  the  individual,  that  such  a 
circumstance  as  this  will  alone  be  preserved :  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  connected  with  so  important  a  decision,  must  find  a 
place  in  the  national  annals.  A  summary  account  of  them  is 
given  by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  The  fullest  account  of  the  pleadini;s  is  to  be 
f[>und  in  Mr.  Uurgrave's  Collection  of  the  Slate  Trials. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  rather  with  those  details 
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which  fall  more  properly  within  die  exclusive  proTinoe  of  the 
biographer ;  and,  independentty  of  the  share  which  Mr.  Sharp 
had  iD  that  great  national  transaction,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  of  the  part  he  took  on  other  pubhc  occasions,  his 
was  a  character  transcendently  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
esteem    and  emulation   of  his  countrymen  :    it  was  in  many 
respects  a  very   singular  character.    Considered  merely  as    a 
subject  of  philosophical  interest,  it  is  far  from  being  devoid  cl 
claims  to  attention  on  this  very  account,  as  presenting  social 
man  under  a  somewhat  rare  modification.     His  opinions,  po- 
litical and  religious,  were  such  as  perhaps  never  met  together  in 
any  other  individual,  although  in  his  mind  they  cohered  by  the 
most  simple  and  necessary  relations.     And  the  very  direct  way 
in  which  these  opinions  were  fearlessly  acted  out  in  his  conduct, 
his  actions  being  obviously  the  pure  effect  of  that  simple  cause, 
without  any  co-operating  motive  of  a  selfish  nature,  or  without, 
as  it  should  seem,  so  much  as  any  opposition  to  their  influence 
upon  his  mind  and  actions,  must  be  allowed  to  present  a  very 
infrequent  specimen  of  integrity  and    simplicity   of  character. 
This  undoubtedly  constituted  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  mind.    His  physical  activity  was  very  striking; 
his  moral  courage,  a  still  more  rare  and  precious  attribute,  was 
equally  distinguishing ;  his  perseverance  was  of  that  undaunted 
l^ind  which  borders  upon  heroism ;    his  views  and   habits  of 
thinking  had  the  extension  and  the  abstract  character  of  phi« 
losophy  ;  but  nhat  gave  the  stamp  of  grandeur  to  this  assemblage 
of  intellectual  qualities  in  the  excellent  individual  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  was,  the  unsophisticated  benevolence,  and  perfect  good 
faith,  and  lofty  disinterestedness  which  characterized  every  action 
of  his  life.    In   him,  any  deviation  from  the  common  track, 
whether  of  opinion  or  of  manners,  was  known  to  proceed  frooi 
conviction,  not  from  caprice  or  eccentricity.    An  ambition  to  be 
distinguished  as  a  philanthropist,  or  a  restless  impatience  of  the 
narrow  sphere  of  ordinary  duties*  never  appears  to  have  blended 
itself  with  the  purer  motives  which  urged  him  forward  in  his 
beneficent  career.     The  love  of  liberty  which  grew  in  his  breast 
into  a  passion,  was  identified  with  his  love  of  justice  and  order ; 
and  his  loyalty  was  as  unimpeachable  as  his  patriotism.     While 
a  placeman,  he  manifested  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of   the 
cringing  servility  of  a  pensioner  ;  and  when,  rather  than  bold  a 
place  under  an  a^lministration  that  were  carrying  on  a  bloody 
war,  commenced  in  oppression  and  injustice,  and  persevered  in 
with  fatuitous  obstinacy,  against  his  fellow-subjects,  be  resigned 
his  situation  in  the  Ordnance  office,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  opinions  which  must  have  compelled  the  esteem 
of  his  official  superiors.     Yet  he  never  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  for  this  sacrifice  to  principle,  by  allying  himself  to  a 
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faction,  or  joining  in  a  party  opposition  to  the  gfovcriiment,  al- 
though, if  ever  a  systematic  party  opposition  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  was  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  was  then. 
His  thorough  consistency  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  fitful 
philanthropy  of  many  well -meaning,    feeble- minded  persons, 
whose  notions  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity  can  accommo- 
date themselves  to  a  certain  line  of  politics,  or  to  the  prudential 
restrictions  of  that  ready  cheat— expediency.     Granville  Sharp 
had  none  of  that  casuistry  which  would  lead  a  man  to  be  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  man  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to 
be  the  abettor  of  tyranny  under  a  more  specious  form  in  another ; 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  African  slave,  and  to  side  with  the 
oppressors  of  the  American  freeman.     His  opposition  to  the 
itnconstitutional  and  unjust  pretensions  of  the  British  cabinet 
wliich  precipitated  this  country  into  the  American  war,  and  led 
to  the  independence  of  our  colonies,  was  dictated  by  precisely 
the  same  principles  which  actuated  him  in  taking  up  the  cause  of 
the  negro  ;  and  in  both  cases,  his  love  of  freedom  was  connected 
"with  a  religious  sense'  of  duty.     In  the  same  spirit  of  fearless 
consistency,  he  stepped  forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform,  deeming  an  equitable  representation  of  the  people  to  be 
not  more  our  constitutional  right,  than  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
'  to  the  establishment  of  law,  peace,  and  good  government.' 
At  that  period,  the  convenient  subterfuge  of  a  virtual  represen- 
tation, appears  never  to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  opposers  of 
such  a  reform  ;  and  if  a  person  had  been  found  hardy  enougli  to 
maintain  that  the  House  of  Commons  actually  constituted  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  people,  his  pretensions  to  honesty, 
much  more  to  piety,  would  have  been  held  very  cheap.     It  is 
grievous  to  think  that  the  cause  which,  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  freedom,  had  once  such  a  man  among  its  foremost  advo- 
cates, in  association  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  hiscon-^ 
temporaries,  should,  through   the  defection  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  instruct,  and,  by  instructing,  at  once  lo  guide  and 
to  moderate  public  opinion  on  this    agitating  question,  have 
faOen  into  the  disreputable  hands  of  demagogues,  whose  violence 
and  absurdity  can  never,  after  all,  destroy  the  essential  justice, 
much  as.  it  may  obscure  the  merits,  and  delay  the  triumph,  of  the 
cause  itself.    But  we  are  forestalling  the  remarks  which  will  na- 
turally suggest  themselves  on  tracing  the  leading  incidents  of 
Mr.  Sharp^s  life. 

Granville  Sharp  was  born  at  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  Nov. 
1735.  O.S.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  pre- 
bendary of  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  of  York^ 
Durham,  and  Southwell,  and  -grandson  of  Sharp,  archbishop 
of  York,  the  friend  of  Tillotson,  of  whom  some  interesting  de- 
tails are  given  in  the  account  of  the  family  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
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sent  memoir.  As  a  lar^e  part  of  bis  father^s  fortane  bad  beei 
expended  on  tbe  education  of  tbe  elder  sons'.  Granville  was  de- 
signed for  trade,  and  with  this  view  was  at  an  early  age  with- 
drawn from  the  public  grammar-school  at  Durham,  before  be 
had  gained  more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  tbe  learned  lan- 
guages, and  was  sent  to  a  smaller  scbool,  to  be  instructed  more 
particularly  in  writing  and  aritliinetic.  In  1750,  he  left  Durhaaii 
In  order  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  London,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  friends.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fothergill, 
be  gives  the  following  account  jof  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended this  part  of  his  life,  and  which  had  no  small  influence  on 
bis  future  character. 

<  **  Though  my  father  was  a  digniEed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  brought  me  up  in  the  public  profession  of  that  Church, 
yet  he  was  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  any  man  for  being  of 
a  different  persuasion  from  himself,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  bind  me 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  Quaker,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  from  home,  though  I  was  of  so  tender  age  that  I  could  not  be 
supposed  capable  of  discerning  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any 
difficult  argument  that  might  be  thrown  in  my  way,  and,  consequent* 
ly,  was  liable  to  receive  prejudices  of  education  even  in  favour  of 
Quakerism.  After  I  had  served  about  three  years  of  my  apprentice- 
ship, my  master  the  Quaker  died,  and  t  was  turned  over  to  a  Pres- 
byterian, or  rather,  as  he  was  more  properly  called,  an  Independent. 
I  afterward  lived  some  time  with  an  Irish  Papist,  and  also  with  another 
person,  who,  I  believe,  had  no  religion  at  all. 

'  *^  This  short  bistorv  of  myself  may  serve  to  remove  anysuspicioa 
of  my  being  influtnced  by  prejudice  of  education  against  anv  particu- 
lar sect This  extraordinary  experience  has  taugnt  me  to 

make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  opinions  of  men  and  their  jser- 
sons.  The  former  I  can  freelv  condemn,  without  presuming  to  judge 
the  individuals  themselves,  fhus  freedom  of  argument  is  pretenred^ 
as  well  as  Christian  charity  ;  leaving  personal  judgement  to  Him  to 
whom  alone  it  belongs."  '    pp.  28,  9. 

At  this  period,  a  circumstance  occurred  wiiich  aflbrded  an  oc- 
casion for  a  characteristic  display  of  Mr.  Sharp's  ardour  of  mind 
and  indefatigable  diligence  in  prosecuting  his  object,  under  tbe 
strong  influence  of  a  simple  moiive.  One  of  the  inmates  of  his 
master's  house  was  a  Socinian,  with  whom  he  found  himself 
continually  involved  in  disputes  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  Atonement,  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
which  his  antagonist  did  not  fail  triumphantly  to  appeal,  and 
Granville  was  doomed  to  hear  his  supposed  misconceptions  re- 
ferred to  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  Determined  to  ascertain  this 
point,  he  resolved  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  bis  education  byhb 
own  exertions.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  his  Biographer  in- 
forms us,  he  was  engaged  in  frcc|ucnt  contests  with  a  Jew  abo. 
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relative  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  appeals  U} 
the  01(i  Testament  were  met  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  charge  of 
misinterpreting  the  prophecies  through  his  ignorance  of  the  sa- 
cred language.  This  made  him  resolve  on  the  study  of  He- 
brew ;  with  what  success,  his  valuable  contributions  to  philology 
and  biblical  criticism,  subsequently  evintod.  In  the  same  spi- 
rit in  which  he  afterwards  set  himself  down  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  did  he  now  pursue  his  biblical  studies,  in 
the  one  case  from  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth,  in  the  other, 
from  his  eagerness  to  estabHsh  a  point  which  involved  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  Sharp  took  up  his  freedom  in  the  company  of  Fishmon- 
gers in  1757.  In  the  sasne  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  father  died  also  ;  upon  which  he  resolved  to 
relin(piish  business.  In  June  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate 
appointment  in  the  ordnance  office ;  in  1764,  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  ordinary  in  the  minuting  branch  :  on  the  death  of  the 
second  -clerk,  in  the  year  1774,  he  succeeded  to  the  place,  and 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Boddington. 

The  year  1765  is  the  date  of  his  engaging  in  two  very  different 
contests,  in  both  of  which,  however,  the  singularity  of  his  cha- 
racter had  scope  for  development.  One  was  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Kennicott,  on  the  occasion  of  his  printing  his  specimen  of 
supposed  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
under  the  form  of  "  A  Catalogue  of  tiie  sacred  vessels  restored 
*'  by  Cyrus,  and  of  the  chief  Jews  who  returned  at  first  from 
**  the  captivity  ;"  the  other  was  with  the  whole  body  of  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-proprietors,  whose  animosity  he  braved  single-*- 
handed  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Strong.  The  former  was  Mr. 
Sharp's  first  literary  enterprize,  and  gave  a  striking  proof  of 
his  unwearied  powers  of  application.  It  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  Dr.  at  first  very  angry,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  weak 
enough  to  complain  of  Mr.  Sharp's  remarks  as  unfair,  *  on  the 
*  ground  that  the  author  of  them  had  attacked  a  proposal  Which 
'  had  never  been  published  ;'  but  ultimately,  it  led  to  his  aban- 
doning the  project  of  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  new  text, 
and  to  his  printing  an  edition  after  Yanderhooght,  with  the  va- 
rious readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  agreeably  tohisorigi- 
Bal  proposals.  To  this  work,  Mr.  Sharp  immediately  became 
a  subscriber.  With  regard  to  the  validity  of  Mr,  Sharp's  ob- 
*  jeotions  against  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  corrected  text^ 
there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
ooatend  for  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles, 
or  to  deny  the  value  and  importance  of  the  various  readings,  but 
represented  the  introducing  of  alterations  in  the  text  as  ^  a  roat« 
^  ter  of  very  dangerons  tendency.*  He  complains  that  the  Doc- 
^r  had  frequeatly  discovered  too  earnest  a  desire  of  altering  the 
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text  -,  and  tbere  roigbt  be  good  reason  to  fear  that  be  was  not 
quite  tbe  fittest  person  to  whom  the  arbitration  between  different 
readings  might  oe  entrusted.  Rash  innovations  on  the  Masore- 
tic  text,  upon  the  presumption  of  its  imperfection,  or  on  the  in- 
sufficient authority  of  the  Septuagint  or  any  other  single  version, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated ;  but,  difficult  as  it  may  be  *  to 

*  set  proper  bounds  to  a  liberty  of  correctingor  altering  the  text,* 
Mr.  Sharp  went  too  far  in  terming  it  impossible.  Many  readings 
which  Dr.  Kennicott  and  some  of  his  learned  friends  would  have 
made  no  scruple  of  rejecting  or  altering  in  the  text,  ^  because 

*  they  supposed  them  clearly  proved  wrong,*  Mr.  Sharp  af- 
firms to  have  been  afterwards  as  clearly  vindicated.  This  would 
prove  only  that  the  Dr.  had  not  laid  down  for  himself  any  proper 
rules  for  proceeding  in  the  critical  emendation  of  the  text,  and 
that  his  love  of  hypothesis  and  speculation  had  betrayed  him  into 
a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  bis  duty  as  a  biblical  editor, 
which  was,  to  abide  by  the  legitimate  evidence  of  authorities. 
Mr.  Boothroyd  at  one  time  contemplated  publishing  a  Hebrew 
Bible  on  the  plan  of  Griesbach*8  New  Testament,  but,  like 
Kennicott,  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  intention,  and' has  ad- 
hered to  the  text  of  Vanderhooght. — This  was  not  the  only  oc* 
casion  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  entered  the  lists  with  the  literary 
veteran :  he  drew  up  a  confutation  of  the  Dr.*s  dissertation  on 
1  Sam.  vi.  10,  but  appears  never  to  have  printed  it.  His  lite- 
rary  ardour  was  not  at  all  of  that  kind  which  bums  to  publish, 
and  often  publishes  to  burn :  if  his  end  could  be  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  means,  he  was  satisfied  to  submit  his  manuscript 
to  the  party  whom  it  concerned,  or  to  circulate  a  few  printed  copies 
among  his  friends. 

The  story  of  Jonathan  Strong  has  been  often  told,  but  it  will 
bear  repetition,  especially  as  now  given  in  Mr.  Sharp's  own 
words.  Among  the  crowd  of  pauper  patients  who  every  morn- 
ing thronged  the  door  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  Granville's  bro- 
ther, a  nefgro  presented  himself,  whose  very  miserable  condition 
strongly  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Philanthropist.  It  proved 
that  he  had  been  a  slave  of  a  Mr.  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of 
Barbadoes,  who,  after  having  by  his  ill  usage  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  complicated  disease  and  utter  helplessness,  had  tomed 
him  adrift  in  the  streets.  Mr.  W.  Sharp  gave  the  poorsuflerer 
admission  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  where  he  was  cured 
of  his  general  complaints,  but  the  recovery  of  his  sight  long  re- 
mained very  doubtful ;  and  while  this  calamity  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  providing  for  himself,  both  Granville  Sharp  and  bis 
brother  gave  him  charitable  assistance  at  different  times,  not 
having  the  least  suspicion  that  any  individual  whatever  had  any 
claim  on  his  person.  He  was  at  length  placed  in  the  service  of  a 
respectable  apothecary  (Mr.  Brown)  in  Fenchurch  street.     In 
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this  situation  tie  had  remained  fdir  two  years,  when  he  was  one 
day  recon^nised  attendinp^  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney  coach, 
by  his  former  master,  who  perceiving  the  improvement  in  his 
appearance,  determined  to  entrap  him  into  his  possession  ag^ain. 
lie  followed  the  coach  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
of  his  abode,  and  some  days  after,  having  two  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  officers  in  readiness  to  take  him  into  custody,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  decoying  his  victim  to  a  public  house,  on  the  pretence 
that  a  person  there  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Jonathan  sent 
for  Mr.  Brown,  but  he,  on  being  violently  threatened  by  the 
lawyer  on  a  charge  of  having  detained  his  property,  was  intimi- 
dated,  and  left  him  in  Lisle's  hands.  The  following  particulars 
Hre  given  from  Mr.  Sharp's  manuscript  notes. 

*  *'  After  this,  G.'S.  received  a  letter  from  the  Poultry  Compter^ 
signed  Jonathan  Strong,  a  name  whicli  he  did  not  at  first  recollect ; 
he  sent,  however,  a  messenger  to  the  Compter  to  inquire  about  him, 
but  the  keepers  denied  that  they  had  any  such  person  committed  to 
their  charge.  G.  S.  then  went  himself  to  the  Compter,  inquired  for 
the  master  of  the  prison,  and  insisted  on  seeing  Jonathan  Strong.  He 
was  then  called,  and  was  immediately  recollected  by  G.  S.  who 
charged  the  roaster  of  the  prison,  at  his  oton  perils  not  to  deliver  him 
up  to  any  person  whatever,  who  might  claim  him,  until  he  had  been 
carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Robert  Kite),  to  whom  G.  S. 
immediately  went,  and  gave  information  that  a  Jonathan  Strong  bad 
been  confined  in  prison  without  any  warrant ;  and  he  therefore  re- 
quested of  his  Lordship  to  summon  those  persons  who  detained  him, 
and ,  to  give  G.  S.  notice  to  attend  at  the  same  time.  This  request 
was  complied  with. 

'  '^  When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  G.  S.  attended  at  the 
Mansion  House,  ana  found  Jonathan  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  also  two  persons  who  claimed  him ;  the  one  a  notary  pub- 
lic, who  produced  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  original  master  to  John  Kerr, 
£s(j.  a  Jamaica  planter,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  purchase  money 
(thirty  pounds)  until  the  Negro  should  be  delivered  on  board  a  ship 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Muir  and  Atkinson^  bound  to  Jamaica,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  vessel,  Mr.  David  Lair,  was  the  other  person  then  at- 
tending to  take  him  away. 

*  **  The  Lord  Mayorhaving  heard  the  claim,  said,  that  the  lad 
had  not  stolen  any  thing,  and  was  not  guilty  of  any  ofience,  and  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  go  away;'  whereupon  the  captain  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  told  the  Lord  Mayor,  *  he  took  him  as  the  property 
of  Mr.  Kerr.'  Mr.  Beech,  the  city  coroner,  now  came  behind  G.  S. 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  words  '  Charge  him;'  at  which  G.  S. 
turned  upon  the  captain,  and  in  an  angry  manner  said,  *  Sir,  I  charge 
you  for  an  assault.'  On  this,  Captain  Lair  quitted  his  hold  of  Jonathan's 
ann»  and  all  bowed  to  the.  Lord  Mayor  and  came  away,  Jonathan  fol- 
lowing G.  S.  and  no  one  daring  to  touch  him. 

*  **  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  G.  S«  was  charged,  by  a 
writ,  with  having  robbed  the  original  master,  David  Lisle,  the  law- 
ytr,  of  a  negro  slave,  and  also  of  another  slave,  &c.  &c."'  pp.  33— 6. 
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Not  satisfied  with  haying  eommenced  a  suit  at  law  against 
Mr.  Sharp,  Lisle  called  upon  him  and  demanded  *  gentleman- 

*  like  satisfaction'  because  he  had  procured  the  liberty  of  his 
slave.    '  1  tolrl  him/  says  the  MS.  *  that,  as  he  had  studied  the 

*  law  for  so  many  years,   he  should  want  no  satisfaction  that  the 

*  law  could  give  him.'  And  he  kept  his  word.  Finding  him- 
self, at  the  very  outset,  met  with  York  and  Talbot's  opinion, 
and'  assured  by  the  most  eminent  solicitors  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  defend  him  against  the  action,  he  was  compelled,  he 
says,  to  make  a  hopeless  attempt  at  self-defence,  although  to- 
tally unacquainted  either  with  the  practice  of  the  law  or  with  the 
foundations  of  it,  having  never  opened  a  law  book,  '  except  the 

*  Bible,'  in  his  liie,  until  that  time,  when  he  most  reluctantly 
undehook  to  search  the  indexes  of  a  law-hhrary.  The  result 
of  his  unassisted  researches  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
tract  '^  On  the  injustice  and  dangerous  tendency  of  tolerating 

slavery,  or  even  admitting  the  least  claim  to  private  property 
in  the  persons  of  men,  in  England ;"  manuscript  copies  of 
which  were  handed  about  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  for 
nearly  two  years  :  for  Lisle,  finding  the  sort  of  man  he  had 
to  deal  with,  had  put  off  the  suit  fro-n  time  to  time  on  various 
pretexts,  and  at  length  offtred  a  compromise,  which  Mr.  Sharp 
rejected.  The  lawyers  employed  against  the  Negro,  were  in- 
timidated by  the  proofs  adduced  to  shew  the  illegality  and 
danger  of  abetting  in  any  way  the  imprisonment  or  transportation 
of  a  subject-  and  the  plaintiff  was  finally  compelled  to  pay 
treble  costs  for  not  bringing  forward  the  action.  The  tract  was 
printed  in  1769. 

The  case  of  Hylas  occurred  in  the  year  1768;  that  of 
Thomas  Lewis,  in  1770.  Mr.  Sharp's  mind  was  now  fully 
awakened  to  the  enormous  evil  of  Negro  slavery  in  all  its  bear* 
ings ;  and  letters  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume,  which  he 
addressed  about  this  period  to  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford^  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Camden,  with  the  Tiew 
of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Three  other  slayea 
appear  to  have  been  rescued  by  JVIr.  Sharp,  according  to  a  list 
found  among  his  own  memoranda,  between  the  liberation  of 
Lewis,  and  the  decisive  trial  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  This  im- 
portant case,  which  was  to  put  to  rest  the  long  agitated  question 
of  the  claims  of  the  Negro  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  in  the 
capacity  of  a  British  subject,  on  his  touching  the  British  shores, 
is  said  to  have  been  selected  at  the  common  desire  of  Lord  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Sharp.  In  the  case  of  Lewis,  his  Lordship  bad 
manifested  a  strong  disinclination  to  entertain  the  discussion  of 
the  general  question :  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  ^^  per- 
'^  haps  it  is  much  better  it  should  never  be  finally  discussed  or 
^  settled — 1   hope    it  will  never  be  finally  discussed.^*     And 
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nailer  this  impression,  be  had  declined  to  pass  judgement  on  the 
defendant  and  his  accomplices,  advising  the  prosecutrix  to  remain 
satisfied  with  having  got  the  black  into  her  )>ossession.   But  the 
question  could  no  longer  be  eluded,  and  his  Lordship  saw  there 
ivould  be  no  end  of  similar  trials,  until  the  law  should  be  dearly 
ascertained  and  made  known.     The  cause  came  on  in  Jaauafy 
177*2,  and,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  f\illy  argued,  was  res- 
pited from  term  to  ter^n,  being  brouglit  before  the  court  at  three 
different  sittings*     At  length,   after  handsomely  acknowledging 
that  great  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  question  by  the  able 
pleadings  of  counsel.  Lord  Mansfield  proceeded  to  give  judge* 
inent  in  favour  of  the  negro,    Somerset,  who  was  accordingly 
discharged.     He  was  the  last  negro  whom  Mr.  Sharp  brought 
before  bis  Lordship  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  although  he  was 
subsequently  instrumental  in  rescuing  four  others  from  on  board 
English  ships.     *  Thus  ended,'  says  a  MS.  note,  '  G.  Sharp's 
^  long  contest  with  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1772** 
Mr.  Sharp  was  all  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  busily 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  situation  in  the  Ordnance  office* 
The  active  turn  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  disinterested  and  in- 
dependent spirit,   however,  manifested  itself  in  his  spontaneous 
exertions  on  various  occasions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 
When  the  unprincipled  attempt  was  made  by  the  minister  of  the 
day,  to  dispossess  the  Portland  family  of  some  lands  enjoyed  by 
a  grant  from  King  William,  Granville  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing^ 
out  some  references  to  the  statutes  relating  to  crown  lands,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  establish  the  duke^s  title,  and  these  he  trans^ 
mitted  to  his  grace,  concealing  his  name  under  the  signature  of 
Amicus;  but  when,  in  1771,   it  was  made  a  question,  whelber 
or  not  the  duke  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Nullum  Tempu$  act,  which  had  been  passed  in  the  interim,  Mr* 
Sharp  drew  up  a  tract  on  the  general  doctrine  of  the  alienability 
of  the  king^s  rights,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  enclosed  to  tm 
grace  witli  a  letter  bearing  his  own  signature,  requesting  that 
bis  interference  might  not  be  made  known  to  any  third  persos, 
as  it  might  give  offence  to  his  official  employers.    'However 
'  such  an  act,'  he  adds,  ^  may  be  looked  upon  by  ooartiers  and 
*  placemen  in  general,  yet  I  am  thoroughly  conscious  that  no 
'  wan  can  be  more  zealous  for  his  Miyesty's  honour  and  true  in- 
'  terest  than  myself.'     About  the  same  period,  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  the  a<klress  of  the  Ward  of  Lime^-street  to  Brass 
Crosby,   Esq.  then   Lord  Mayor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  issuing  bis 
warrant  to  commit  their  messenger.     This  address,  which  is 
highly  worthy  of  preservation,  is  given  in  the  Appendix.     Asd 
in  t^  following  year,  we  find  him  addressing  several  letters  Is 
Lsrd  Dertiiiouth  on  behalf  ef  the  Cmribbees  at  St.^  Vincent's,  and 
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pleading  (heir  cause  in  a  personal  conference  with  bis  lordship  to 
which  they  led. 

His  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the  excellent  An- 
thony Benezet,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends  of  Ihe 
Negro  race,  commenced  about  this  time.  The  common  object 
which  the  American  philanthropist  and  his  estimable  coadjutor 
bad  in  view,  was  simply,  the  abolition  or  melioration  of  Negro 
slavery  in  America ;  but  Mr.  Sharp  soon  found  himself  insensibly 
involved  in  legal  discussions  relating  to  the  constitutional  rigbta 
of  the  Americans  themselves.  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
negroes  in  England,  had  procured  for  him  the  cordial  esteem  of 
the  friends  of  their  cause  -on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  his 
tract  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  reprinted  by  Benezet  at  Pbila* 
delpbia,  had  been  extensively  circulated  ;  and  copies  of  the 
instructions  and  legal  distinctions  laid  down  in  his  reply  to  that 
benevolent  correspondent's  iirst  letter,  had  also  been  read  with 
avidity.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  other  provinces,  to  apply  to  the  British  Parliament  for  an 
amendment  of  their  laws  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  written  to  for  his  advice.  1  he  opinion  be  gave 
in  reply,  was,  ^That  the  British  Parliament  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
'  the  internal  laws  of  their  States,  in  respect  of  which  it  was 
'  proper  for  theiti  to  address  none  but  the  King  and  his  Coun- 
'  cil.'  This  doctrine  was  not  new  to  the  Americans  ;  it  had 
alreadv  been  partially  acted  upon  in  fact :  the  arguments,  how- 
ever,  by  which  the  general  principle  was  substantiated,  were  not 
the  less  acceptable,  and  copies  of  his  letters  were  every  where 
rapidly  circulated.  It  appears  from  his  own  memoranda,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  responsible  for  the  ultimate  effect  which 
certainly  his  arguments  had  no  small  share  in  producing,  of  lead- 
ing the  Americans  to  make  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Mother  Country,  on  the  ground  of  the  independence  of  their 
several  Assemblies  with  respect  to  the  British  Parliament.  '  The 

*  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  suggestions  of  a 
^  few  individuals,  that  the  Americans  should  apply  for  a  regular 
^  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  Plantation  laws  enacted  by  their  owd 
^  Houses,  and  sanctioned  by  their  Assemblies,  throughthe  Kimg 
'  and  Council^  were,'  as  he  states,  ^  the  means  of  prepariDg; 

<  them  to  insist  on  the  illegality  of  any  interference  of  the  British 

*  Parliament  in  matters  of  legislation  for  the  Colonies,  in  oppo- 

<  sition  to  the  astonishing  system  which  unfortunately  prevmUed 
^  at  that  time  in  England.' 

<  With  the  same  eagerness,'  remarks  his  Biographer,  *  with  which 
he  had  sought  in  English  statute-books  for  the  defence  of  individual 
freedom,  he  now  turned  to  investigate,  by  a  more  extensive  research^ 
the  natural  and  political  rights  of  nations  in  general.  The  immediate 
motive  was  still  the  love  of  ihe  English  character.    **  The^uty  of  an 
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Englishman,"  says  his  MS.,  ^  to  maintain  the  just  limits  of  law  ac- 
cording  to  the  English  ChnstUution  qf  SiatCf  impelled  roe  in  the  jear 
1 774,  to  publish  another  tract,  viz :  'A  Declaration  of  the  People's 
natural  Rights  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  fundamental 
Principle  of  the  British  Constitution/  ''  Of  this  Declaration,  he 
says  in  another  Note,  that  he  gave  to  Dr.  Franklin  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  which  were  sent  to  America  the  same  day ;  and  it  was 
there  reprinted,  in  many  different  provinces,  within  the  same  yean 

'  Various  circumstances  thus  gradually  led  him  to  feel  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  causes  which  then  began  to  estrange  the  British 
Colonies  in  America  from  the  parent  country ;  and  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations in  which  he  was  warmly  solicited  by  the  Americans  to  take 
a  share,  was,  a  full  possession  of  his  mind  in  favour  of 'the  colonists, 
who,  he  conceived,  were  pleading  their  natural  and  legal  rights. 
In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  he  necessarily  considered  the  war 
which  was  now  set  on  foot  against  their  principles,  as  unjustifiable  on 
the  part  of  England.' 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  proof  be  gave  of  the  since- 
rity of  his  sentiments.  As  soon  as  all  hope  of  a  speedy  ac- 
commodation with  America  was  at  end,  be  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Ordnance  office,  just  as  the  road  to  preferment  had  seemed  to  open 
before  him.  The  cordial  affection  which  bound  together  Gran- 
ville and  his  two  brothers,  was  now  amiably  displayed :  they 
insisted  on  bis  continuing  to  live  among  them  as  be  bad  hitherto 
done,  sharing  their  table  and  purse,  with  the  assurance  that 
tbey  were  ^both  ready  m4  wiihng,  and,  God  be  thanked,  at 
^  present  able  to  take  care  that  the  loss  should  be  none  to  him.* 

It  is  an  agreeable  interruption  of  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
"which  presents  to  us  the  estimable  trio,  in  every  sense  of  tiie 
frord  an  harmonious  one,  indulging  themselves,  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation,  in  their  favourite  amusement  of  music  on  board  their 
yacht.  Mr.  Sharp  had  a  good  bass  voice,  and  played  on  the 
common  English  flute^  the  clarionet,  the  oboe,  and  the  double 
flute.  He  also  constructed  a  harp  with  two  rows  of  strings, 
called  a  traverse  harp,  on  which  he  accompanied  bis  own  voice, 
and  be  was  particularly  fond  of  chanting  to  this  harp  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  He  belonged  for  many  years  to  the 
Madrigal  Society.  But  sacred  music  was  his  favourite  style ; 
and  when  in  London,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  cathe- 
dral service  at  St.  Paul's,  and  of  joining  in  the  choral  part.  On 
the  Sunday  evenings,  a  family  concert  of  sacred  music,  assisted 
by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several  eminent  professional  per- 
formers, was  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  his  brothers, 
James  and  William.  Granville,  on  these  occasions,  beat  the 
kettle  drums.  On  his  resigning  his  situation  in  the  Ordnance 
office,  bis  brother's  barge  became  the  favourite  scene  of  his  social 
recreations ;  and  bis  manuscript  notes  contain  frequent  references 
to  the  musical  entertainments  which  were  connected  with  their 
excursions  on  the  Thames.    On  more  than  one  occasion,  they 
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bmd  the  honour  of  serenadw^  thehr  Majesties;  and  MODg  ttie^ 
distinguished  Tisiters  whom  they  receiTed  at  diflfereat  times  on 
board  the  yacht,  were  the  Kin«^  and  Queen,  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Gloucester,  Prince  WilKain  and  Prince  Edward, 
Garrick  and  his  wife,  and,  at  the  particular  request  of  Lord 
Northy  the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  Imperial^  Danish,  Portuj|ueae, 
and  Genoese  ambassadors.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Shield 
to  the  Author^  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  gives  us  the  naameft  of 
the  performers  on  these  oecaaions ;  and  those  of  our  veadera  who 
are  old  enough  to  recollect  what  the  Tocal  powers  of  HarriMD 
and  Miss  Linley  were  in  their  best  days,  or  to  whom  the  rums 
of  Abel,  Bach,  Barthelemon,  Cramer,  Giardini,  and  their  odd* 
temporary  associates  are  not  unfamiliar,  will  feel  no  surpriaetlHit 
the  Union  yacht  should  have  attracted  so  distinguishiii^  notice. 
The  yacht  was  built  in  1775  ;  it  was  seventy  feet  long,  and  thir- 
teen feet  six  inches  wide,  forty  five  tons  burthen.     *  It  was  eon* 

<  stoutly  inhabited,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  by  Mr.  and 

<  Mrs.  William  Sharp,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Sharp,  when 
^  the  surviving  brothers  took  no  longer  any  delight  in  their  boats.* 
It  was  eventually  broken  up. 

The  next  public  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  came  forward, 
was  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  seamen 
When  General  Oglethorpe  published  his  "  Sailor's  Advocate,^ 
Mr.  Sharp  wrote  an  Introduction.  The  work  passed  through 
numerous  editions.  His  advice  and  legal  researches  appear  also 
to  have  had  no  small  influence  with  the  City  Committee  in  the  case 
of  Millachip ;  but  the  broad  question  of  an  authorized  right  of 
pressing,  was  not  brought  to  an  issue.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
ertions on  behalf  of  this  class  of  his  fellow-subjects,  he  called* 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear,  and  fell  into 
debate  with  that  great  sophist  about  the  legality  of  impresstnent. 
A  more  complete  contrast  could  scarcely  have  been  exhibited,  than 
was  formed  by  the  personal  appearance,  the  manners,  and  the 
character  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Granville  Sharp.  Granville 
was  no  talker,  and  if  his  errand  on  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
philosopher's  den  was,  to  argue  him  into  a  concurrence  with  his 
views  and  feelinc^s  on  the  subject,  he  must  have  heartily  repented 
of  his  rash  and  ill  advised  adventure.  Johnson  appears  to  hsTe 
handled  him  with  little  ceremony,  and  Granville's  notes  of  the 
interview  betray  a  severer  feeling  on  the  occasion  than  was  usnal 
with  him. 

*  <*  I  liave  been  told,  that  it  is  the  common  lot  of  the  poor  and 
laborious  part  of  mankind  to  endure  hardships  and  inconveniences; 
that  the  pressing  and  forcing  them  into  service  is  no  injustice  nor  ille- 
gality, being  nothing  more  than  one  necessary  contingent  circum- 
stance of  tlieir  low  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were  bred ;  and' 
that  the  crueUj^  rather  rests  with  persons  who»  like  me,  take  nottse  of 
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their  grievances,  and  render  them  unhappy  by  persuading  them  that 
they  are  so.  All  this  has  been  urged  to  me  with  such  plausible  so- 
phistry, and  important  self-sufficiency  of  the  speaker,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was  capable  of  altering  the  nature 
of  things ;  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  bu| 
the  circumstances  of  persons,  or  occasions*  might  render  it  es^pe^ 
dient  or  necessary  to  practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus  th^ 
tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  is  made  to  remove  all  bounds  of  law,  mo^ 
rality,  and  common  right !  But  *  Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good* 
and  good  evil !'  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation,  and  the  eternal 
souls  of  such  as  mislead  it,  if  the  feelings  of  the  seamen  and  o\!tt^ 
laborious  poor  had  no  other  stimulation  than  the  recital  of  their  uq^ 
happy  case  by  such  poor  advocates  as  myself!  Are  they  not  surely 
of  the  same  blood ;  have  they  not  the  same  natural  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  to  discern^  and  the  same  feelings  to  be  sensible  of  injurieSj^ 
as  those  who  cause  their  sufferings  ?'"    p.  169. 

Id  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  referring  to  the  same  eonversa- 
tion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  writes : 

*  '*  I  am  far  from  being  ready  at  giving  an  immediate  answer  to 
subtle  arguments,  so  that  I  may  seem  to  be  easily  ba£3ed ;  indeedf 
even  when  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  have  the  least 
weight.  If  this  doctrine  were  really  true,  that  men  choosing  a  sea- 
faring life  do  thereby  forfeit  their  natural  rights  and  privileges  as 
Englishmen,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the  law,  some  immediate  re- 
medy ought  to  be  applied,  to  remove  so  unjust  a  premunire  fVom  an 
honest  and  necessary  calling*  •  For,  whatever  takes  away  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  law,  and  common  rights,  from  any  man  or  set  of  men,  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  premunire,  which,  if  we  except  judg« 
ment  of  death,  is  the  severest  prohibition  that  isknown  in  the  English 
laws;  and  therefore  it  is  unjust  and  iniquitous,  as  well  as  impolitic. ija 
the  highest  degree,  that  the  honest  mariner's  condition  and  employ- 
ment should  be  loaded  with  such  a  baneful  contingency,  which  must 
be  considered  as  tlie  roost  effectual  discouragement  to.  the  increase  of 
British  seamen  in  this  maritime  island  (though  the  defence  of  it  de- 
pends upon  their  help),  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

*  "  *  But  we  see,'  says  an  advocate  for  power,  *  that  it  does  not  dis- 
courage; men  are  still  bred  up  to  a  seafaring  life;  and  in  times  of 
peace  multitudes  are  allured  by  the  merchant's  service  to  choose  that ' 
condition,  whereby  they  are  subjected  to  the  impress.'  True  it  is, 
that  the  necessities  of  poor  labouring  men  compel  them  to  earn  their 
bread  in  any  way  that  they  can  get  it;  and  when  a  war  is  over,  the 
discouragement  of  pressing  is  in  a  great  measure  forgot,  and  the 
number  of  seamen  of  course  is  again  increased.  But  this  makes  no 
difference  with  respect  to  the  injustice  and  illegalrti/  of  the  oppression 
itself;  for  if  the  poor  man  is  not  protected  in  an  honest  calling  [  which 
is  his  estate  and  most  valuable  dependence),  as  well  as  the  rich  man 
in  his  estate,  the  law,  or  rather  the  administrators  of  it,  are  unjust 
and'^artial ;  having  respect  of  persons,  which  the  law  itself  abhors,, 
and  which  religion  strictly  forbids.  And  therefore,  if  we  can  form 
any  precise  dctinition  of  miquity,  this  partiality,  of  which  I  com-, 
plain,  comes  fairly  within  the  meaning  of  that  term."  '    pp.  170,  1. 
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*  first  bishops  that  were  sent  to  England  for  consecration,  de** 
'  clared  that  they  should  not  have  been  sent,  had  not  the  Author's 

*  endeavours  promoted  the  business.'  Mr.  Sharp's  name,  and 
the  new  light  in  which  he  exhibited  Episcopacy  as  connected 
with  a  popular  right,  were  the  means  of  turning  the  tide  of 
prejudice  against  Episcopacy,  certainly,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  A  few  years  before,  *  the  very  name  of  a  bishop  was^* 
he  remarks,  '  an  abomination  to  the  Americans ;  and  even  the 
'  members  of  the  English  Episcopal  churches  could  not  bear 
^  the  idea  of  introducing  Episcopacy  into  America,'  The  case 
was  wholly  changed,  when  they  found  they  were  to  choose  tbcir 
own  bishops,  and  that  they  had  only  to  get  three  of  their  own 
choosing  duly  consecrated  at  either  Lambeth  or  Aberdeen,  aad 
they  might  then,  having  a  sufficient  number  to  perform  the  rite 
of  consecration,  carry  on  the  line  of  ^  pure  and  irreprehencfible 

*  Episcopacy'  ad  infinitum  among  themselves,  without  apply-* 
ing  to  the  Mcrther  Country  any  further.  Accordingly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  assurances  which  Mr.  Sharp  was 
authorized  to  give,  of  the  readiness  of  the  Heads  of  the  English 
Church  to  consecrate  proper  persons.  Dr.  White,  Bishop  dect 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Prevost  for  New  York,  were  sent 
over  in  1787,  and  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  received  consecration  at  bis  hands* 
About  three  years  after,  arrived  Dr.  Madison,  Bishop  eket  of 
Virginia,  and  had  the  same  favour  done  to  him. 

*  Whether,'  remarks  Mr.  Hoare,  '  this  general  desire  of  Episcopal 
Establishments  (in  America)  arose  from  any  attendant  idea  of  powers 
or  whether  all  parties  acted  from  the  same  disinterested  motives  and 
religious  zeal  that  influenced  Mr.  Sharp,  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  for 
the  speculatist  of  future  days/  p.  210. 

The  atrocious  affair  of  the  Ship  Zong,  in  March  1783,  recalled 
the  nttention  of  our  Philanthropist  more  specifically  to  the 
wrongs  of  Africa ;  and  aitbrded  a  fresh  occasion  for  the  display 
of  his  personal  activity  and  benevolence.  In  the  year  17S6,  ha 
first  took  up  the  scheme  of  a  free  colony  of  people  of  colour  at 
Sierra  Leone ;  a  measure  which  recommended  itself  to  him  •• 
a  means  of  remedying  an  i.^eonvcitience  that  had  grown  out  of 
his  philanthropic  exertions.  The  numbers  of  Blacks  in  Londoa 
wtio  had  been  brought  to  England  and  turned  adrift  by  tbeir 
masters,  or  who  had  served  in  the  army  and  navy  during  (be 
war,  and  had  now  no  pay  or  parochial  relief,  all  flocked  to  Mr. 
Sharp  for  protection  and  support,  to  the  number  at  one  time,  it 
is  said,  of  four  hundred.  By  means  of  the  voluntary  sabsorip*' 
tion  which  he  set  on  foot,  they  were  rescued  from  starvation ; 
but  the  expense  of  permanently  maintaining  them,  was  oleeriy 
beyond  his  means.  A  scheme — it  must  he  confessed,  an  Utopian 
scheme— of  an  African  settlement,  had  for  some  time  been  in  liie 
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thoughts ;  and  qow  that  Mr.  Smeatliman  ninde  a  proposal  to 
the  negroes  to  form  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  Granville  was 
all  enthusiasm  to  give  efieet  and  consistency  to  the  project. 
The  Governmenty  who  had  Ions;:  regarded  the  number  of  negro 
mendicants  as  a  nuisance,  readily  consented  to  lend  their  assist- 
aoce  to  the  project.  Mr.  Smeatbman  died  before  he  couki 
realize  his  plan  ;  but  Government  interposed  to  make  good  hia 
oilers,  and  tbe  transports  sailed  under  convoy  of  the  Nautilua 
sloop  of  war,  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Thompson,  on  the 
8th  of  April  1787.  The  history  of  what  jVIr.  Sharp  terms  io 
one  of  his  letters,  *  my  poor,  little,  ill-thriven,  swarthy  daughter, 

*  the  unfortunate  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,'  is  given  much  at 
large  by  Mr,  Hoare,  and  extends  to  more  thi^n  a  hundred  pages ; 
it  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  subject  of  this 
brief  biographical  sketch.  On  this  account,  interesting  as  the 
narrative  is  in  itself,  it  would  seem  to  have  required  a  much 
greater  compression  in  order  to  justify  its  insertion  in  a  biographi- 
cal memoir. 

*  Granville,'  says  his  Biographer,  *  vigilant  and  resolute,  main- 
tained the  guard  of  his  enterprise  to  the  last  moment  of  possible 
safety,  and  then  submitted  with  hamility  to  his  defeat,  convinced  that 
he  had  aimed  at  an  achievement  beyond  the  grasp  of  mortality. 
His  hopes  were  frequently  eccentric,  his  expressions  of  them  nearly  as 
much  so  ;  his  conduct  was  that  of  temper,  or  prudence,  of  rational  hope f 
and  of  diligent  precaution.  But  although  his  strong  mind  perceived  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  accessary  strength  of  the  Com- 
pany,  which  was  now  formed  and  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  have  regretted 
the  demolition  of  that  ideal  fabric  of  happiness,  which  he  had  wished 
to  raise  for  an  afflicted  portion  of  mankind.  The  Writer  of  these 
Memoirs  has  witnessed  the  struggle  of  his  mind  on  this  occasion : 
yet  his  memoranda  contain  no  remarks  of  this  nature.'  p.  361. 

Mr.  Hoare  is  unable  to  assign  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
tbe  means  by  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  for  a  long  time  enabled  to 
advance  the  considerable  sums  of  money  demanded  by  bis 
benevolent  enterprises,  lu  1780,  he  received  a  small  increase 
of  wealth  by  a  legacy  of  £560  irom  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Prowse. 
Id  1783,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  he  undertook  the 
eotire  management  of  the  business  in  Leadenh  all -street,  for 
mere  than  six   years,    ^  until  the   whole  concern    was   finally 

*  arranged  and  closed,  and  the  widow  was  at  liberty  to  retire 

*  into  the  country,'  receiving,  during  the  terra  of  his  manage- 
ipent,  a  liberal  stipend.  But  his  undertakings  were  on  a  scale 
far  too  large  for  these  sources  of  supply.  He  is  moreover  stated 
to  have  received  from  his  two  brothers,  on  his  leaving  the  Ord- 
nance office,  a  considerable  sum,  which  was  designed  to  form  an 
ioconae  that  might  preclude  the  feeling  of  a  conditional  depen- 

T  2      " 
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dence  un  (lieir  l>ounty.  A  large  part  of  tliis  capital  he  is  sap' 
posed  to  have  devoted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Sierra  Leone  en- 
terprise. At  length,  in  1787,  the  death  of  his  worthy  friend, 
Mrs.  Oglethorpe,  put  him  unexpectedly  into  possession  of  inde- 
pendence and  affluence  by  the  bequest  of  the  manor  of  FairsteJ 
in  Essex.  This  bequest  was  accompanied  with  the  recommeD- 
dution,  that  Mr.  Sharj)  should  in  his  life  time  settle  its  appropri- 
ation to  charitable  uses  after  his  death ;  but  unexpected  difficaities 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  Mortmain,  defeated  several  of  the 
plans  he  adopted  with  the  view  of  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the 
testatrix,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  the  reversion  was  finally 
determined. 

In  May  1787,  the  over  memorable  association  of  tweWe  in- 
dividuals was  formed,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  designation 
of  The  Committee  for  eflecting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Granville  Sharp  was,  as  the  father  of  the  cause  in  England, 
constituted  perpetual  chairman  ;  and  this  part  of  his  life  becomes 
henceforth  identified  with  the  proceedings  of  that  illustrious  body, 
of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  has  presented  us  so  ample  a  detail.  The 
formation  of  a  similar  society  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Condorcet,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, led  to  communications  between  Mr.  Sharp  and  some  of 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  Mr. 
Hoare  states,  that '  he  held  a  continued  correspondence  withBris- 
^  sot.  La  Fayette,  and  Roland  on  the  most  important  concerns, 
^  expressing  his  opinions  with  his  usual  sincerity  and  benevolence, 
'  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their  success.^  We  pass  over 
the  well  known  transactions  which  preceded  the  triumph  of  the 
Abolition  cause.  The  following  anecdote  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  is,  however,  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  When 
the  title  of  the  Society  was  under  discussion,  of  the  ten  persons 
]3resent,  Granville  stood  up  singly  for  including  the  abolition  of 
ttluvery  in  its  designation. 

*  '*  As  slavery,"  he  asserted,  '<  was  as  much  a  crime  against  the 
Divine  laws  as  the  Slave  Trade^  it  became  the  Committee  to  exert 
themselves  equally  against  the  continuance  of  both :  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  all  present  gtdUy  before  Godf  for  shutting  those 
who  were  then  slaves  all  the  world  over,  out  of  the  pale  of  their  ap* 
preaching  labours."  He  delivered  this  his  protest  against  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  energetic  manner  usual  to  him  when  roused  on  the 
subject, — with  a  loud  voice,  a  powerful  emphasis,  and  both  hands 
lifted  up  towards  Heaven.  Fiuding,  however,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  Committee,  he  shewed  no 
further  disposition  to  differ  from  it.  Unable  to  effect  the  whole  of 
his  wishes,  (which  he  relinquished  with  regret,  and  hut  for  a  tohiUf) 
he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  delivered  his  testimony  against  the  pro- 
ceedings which  circumscribed  them,  and  from  that  hour  proved  himself 
thoroughly  desirous  to  aid,  to  his  utmost  ability,  the  pari  which  he 
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Ibufid  could  be  undertaken  with  greater  and  more  general  consent. 
So  strongly  again,  in  this  instance,  was  marked  his  distinctive  charac- 
ter; extensive  in  his  ideas,  enthusiastic  in  his  conceptions,  vehemeat 
in  his  efforts ;  temperate,  prudent,  earnest  in  his  performances.' 

A  ^  memorandum*  with  no  date,  but  \vhicb  should  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  up  about  the  year  1797,  adverts  to  this  dilTer- 
ence  of  sentiment,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  between  himself  and 
the  Society.     He  there  speaks  of  his  haying  '  carefully  main- 

*  tnined  the  principles  and  orders  of  that  Society,'  in  every  trans- 
action in  which  he  had  been  concerned  as  a  member  of  it,  ever 
since  its  formation,  and  declares  himself  to  *  have  always  strictly 
^  limited*  his  ^  official  endeaTours  to  the  single  declareii  object  of 
^  the  institution  ;*  but  he  goes  on  to  declare  his  fixed  detestation 
of  tluvery  itself  *  in  whateTer  form  it  is  favoured ;'  asserts, 

*  that  no  authority  on  earth  can  eTer  render  such  enormous  ini- 

*  quities  legal,'  and  *  that  the  DiTine  retribution  will  inevitably 
^  pursue  every  government  or  legislature  that  shall  even  tolerate 
^  such  abominable  injustice.*  ^  I  should,*  he  adds,  '  forfeit  all 
^  title  to  true  loyalty  as  an  Englishman,  did  I  not  continue  the 

*  same  fixed  detestation  of  slavery  which  I  have  publicly  avowed 

*  for  about  thirty  years  past.*  On  being  chosen  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  he  told  the  members  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  undertake  any  additional  trouble  :  they  replied,  that 
they  would  only  desire  the  use  of  his  name  and  ^signature,  and 
would  undertake  to  write  all  the  letters,  if  he  would  sign  them  ; 
a  duty  which  he  regularly  discharged,  but  he  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  chair  at  the  meetings,  though,  when  in 
town,  he  regularly  attended  them,  always  seating  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

His  strong  aversion  to  occupy  th^t  place  of  distinction,  gave 
way  to  the  strong  solicitation  of  his  friends  at  the  first  general 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety.   *  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  it  would  not  have  been 

*  possible  to  find  throughout  the  British  dominions,  a  man  in 

*  whom  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Bri- 

*  tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  so  completely  united   as 

*  they  were  in  this  venerable,  philanthropist.'  He  presided 
again  at  the  second  general  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  May  1804, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  finally  determined,  and 
Lord  Teignmouth  elected  president.  A  letter  from  the  President 
in  the  first  Report,  acknowledges  a  present  from  Mr.  Sharp  to 
the  society,  consisting  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  Psalters  in  different  languages. 

On  the  formation  of  the  African  Institution,  in  April  1807, 
Granville  Sharp,  then  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Directors  ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  regularly 
at  every  meeting,  even  to  the  last  but  one  previous  (o  bis  decease. 
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In  the  year  1813,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  call 
to  the  chair  at  the  first  meetint^  of  the  ^^  Protestant  Union  ;^'  and 
he  continued  to   attend  all'  the  meetings,  displaying,  says  his 
Biographer,  *  an   unabated  vigour  of  mind  :'  he  inspected  and 
revised  all  the  Reports  and  other  ])ublications  of  the  Society, 
besides  corresponding  «\ith  several  eminent  persons  on  thesobject 
of  the  pending  Bill.     His  exertions  on  this  occasion,  indeed, 
are  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  period  of  his  labours.    Per- 
haps this  was  not  quite  the  cause  in  which  the  last  efforts  of  the 
Venerable  advocate  of  liberty  could   with  the  most  perfect  con- 
sistency and  appropriateness  have  been  spent ;  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  true  to  his  great  principles,  it  was  the  essential  in- 
tolerance of  the  Papal  system  that  excited  him  to  take  part  in 
the  defence,  as  he  considered  it  to  be^  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  the  last  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Union  in  181S,  his 
efforts  were  few  and  feeble  ;  his  recollection  began  visibly  to  fail, 
and  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  exhibited  themselves 
in  a  rapid  decay  of  both  his  bodily  strength  and  his  intellectual 
energies,     lie  seemed  at  first  less  aware  than  his  friends  of  the 
change  that  was  taking  place,  and  he  persisted  in  a  strict  attend- 
ance on  the  public  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  African 
Institution,  where  he  was  always  received  with  a  respect  border- 
ing on  veneration.     Since  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  be 
had  resided  principally  with  his  widow  at  Fulham.     On  the  day 
preceding  his  death,  he  breakfasted  as  usual  with  the  family,  al- 
though his  weakness  was  much  increased.     On  the  6th  of  July, 
1813,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber  about  four  o^ clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  he  breathed 
his  last.     His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Ful- 
ham,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  a  deputation  of  two  vice- 
presidents  and  three  directors,  from  the  African  Institution,  be- 
sides other  friends  and  the  surviving  relatives.     The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Poet's  corner,  is  by  Chantrey :  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  centre,  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Sharp ;   on  one  side,  in 
low  relief,   a  lion  and  a  lamb  lying  down  together  ;  on  the  other, 
an  African  in  the  act  of  supplication. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  a  few  characteristic  traits  which  |five 
the  finish  of  amiableness  to  the  moral  portrait.  There  have  been 
men  who  were  philanthropists  abroad,  and  tyrants  or  churls  at 
home  ;  Mr.  Sharp's  benevolence  was  connected  with  real  kind- 
ness of  heart.  A  sure  proof  of  this  was  given  in  his  fondness 
for  the  company  of  young  persons ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
add,  in  his  humanity  to  the  brute  creation. 

•  In  his  house,*  says  Mr.  Hoare,  «  no  part  of  his  character  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  even  cheerfulness  of  his  tcmpert  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  at  times  consented  to  dismiss  eveiy  thought 
connected  with  business  or  study,  in  order  to  join  in  the  amusements 
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of  all  ages,  even  of  children.  How  eagerly  did  the  little  females  of 
bi8  brother's  families  watch  the  opening  of  his  study  door,  as  the  tig- 

nal  of  their  mirth  and  play  !* *  In  fact,  nothing  in  creation 

escaped  his  notice,  his  admiration,  or  his  benevolence.  But  he  more 
particularly"  applied  the  lesson  which  was  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  otner  animals,  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  human  bosom  • 
He  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  men  toward  the  creatures  destined  to 
their  ,use,  an  unsuspected  test  of  moral  charactery  by  which  he  might 
«afely  ascertain  the  worth  of  every  man's  heart,  and  the  grounds  of 
his  action  towards  his  own  species.' 

The  strength  of  his  fraternal  affection  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to,  OS  well  as  his  disinterested  liberality.  He  is  stated 
never  to  have  refused  or  neglected  an  application  for  bis  charita- 
ble aid  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  age  had  im- 
paired the  power  of  discriminating  the  proper  objects  of  boiiniyi 
without  blunting  bis  sensibilities  towards  Uie  real  or  fictitious 
woes  qf  his  feHow  creatures,   he  actually  ^  became  a  prey  to  the 

*  entreaties,  importunities,  and  sometimes  almost  menaces,*  of 
hundreds,  who  besieged  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
or  followed  him,  eveu  during  his  last  illness,  to  Fulham,  *  plead- 

*  ing  resistless  poverty  as  a  species  of  right  to  every  thing  that 

*  he  possessed. 

His  piety  in  all  respects  answered  to  the  Apostolic  definition  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion :  it  was  tlie  mainspring  of  all  his 
actions.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  Divine  worship 
on  the  Sunday,  conscientiously  abstaining  from  travelling  and 
ail  secular  business.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  fasting  frequently, 
though  few  persons  were  aware  of  the  strictness  with  which  he 
observed  it ;  for  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  character  than 
any  thing  ostentatious  or  obtrusive.  His  religious  sentiments  on 
some  minor  points,  were  slightly  tinged  with  the  amiable  enthu- 
siasm of  his  character.  In  interpreting  all  passing  events  with 
a  reference  to  Scripture  prophecy,  he  sometimes  wrote  and 
published  under  impressions  for  which  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily 
to  account.  The  near  approach  of  the  Millennium  was  a  favourite 
idea  with  him  ;  and  be  cherished  to  the  last  the  hope  that  his 
protracted  life  would  allow  him  to  witness,  with  the  feelings  of 
Simeon,  the  dawn  of  that  bright  era.  He  once  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  bis  opinion  of  its  probable  commencement  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Mr.  Hoare,  in  mentioning  this  anecdote,  adds, 
that  on  Mr.  Sharp^s  being  asked  *  if  he  did  not  speak  of  these 
'  things  doubtingly,*  he  replied,  *  Not  at  all,  but  as  a  positive 
'  truth  ;'  and  that  a  Baptist  minister  present  then  exclaimed, 

*  What  would  we  give,  Mr.  Sharp,  for  such  a  faith  as  yours  !' 
The  retailing  of  expressions  used  in  private  conversation,  is  not 
always  judicious  in  itself,  or  just  to  the  parties  concerned  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  strength  of  Mr.  Sharp't?  faith   in 
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reference  to  the  events  which  he  believed  to  be  the  matters  of 
prophecy,  proceeded  from  his  habitual  and  implicit  deference  to 
the  dictates  of  Revelation,  joined  to  his  steady  contemplation  of 
the  revealed  purposes  of  God.  And  it  deserves  remark,  that  in 
what  might  be  termed  the  optical  delusion  which  led  to  his 
imagining  the  latter  days  to  be  so  near  at  hand,  he  fell  into  no 
worse  mistake  than  the  primitive  Christians,  who  expected  to  be 
the  living  spectators  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  principle^ 
then,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp's  firmness  of  persuasion  originated, 
was  as  honourable  to  his  Christian  character,  as  its  influence  on 
his  own  mind[was  consolatory.  He  was  orthodox  in  the  best  and 
purest  sense,  inclining,  however,  it  appears  from  some  of  his 
writings,  to  the  Arminian  philosophy.  His  belief  in  Divine 
and  Satanic  inspiration,  to  adopt  his  own  terms,  as  prindplea 
of  human  action,  was  carried,  some  persons  will  be  of  opinion, 
to  a  groat  extent :  he  believed  that  all  men  '  are  by  Nature  con- 
*'  tinually  liable  to  receive  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil  and  his 
^  angels  as  a  principle  of  action^  if  they  neglect  the  necessary 
^  resistance  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  ;'  and  '  that  God  has 
^  lodged  the  power  of  permitting  or  resisting  them,  entirely  in 
^  the  human  breast.'  In  bis  '^  Tract  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
'^  Principles  of  Action  in  Man,*'  from  which  we  have  taken  these 
expressions,  he  enters  at  large  into  the  question  of  the  Demo- 
niacs in  the  Gospel,  conformably  to  this  view  of  human  nature; 
and  he  goes  on  to  argue,  that  ^  Man  took  upon  himself  the 
^  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
^  mands  of  Gud ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  murmur 
'  at  the  permission  which  God  has  granted  to  ^^  the  Devil  and  his 
'  ^'  angels,*'  to  take  possession  of  all  unguarded  souls  which 
'  unhappily  yield  to  their  suggestions  and  temptations,  without 
^  resistance  or  repentance.*    ^  And  more  especially,*  he  adds, 

<  we  have  no  right  to  murmur  at  this  permission,  it  we  consider 
^  that  God  has  given  us  fair  warningof  our  continual  dang^  and 

<  warfare  with  the  Principalities  and  Powers  of  darkness,  as  the 
'  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  inform  us,  that  we  are  continually 

<  liable  to  Satanical  influence  ;  and  that  the  Devil  will  get  an 
^  advantage  over  us,  if  we  do  not  resist  him  as  we  ought '.  In 
^  this  necessary  resistance,  and  the  objects  of  it,  consist  the 
'  principal  exercise  of  that  assumed  knowledge  of  Good  and 

<  Evil  for  which  we  are  accountable  ;  viz.  we  know  Evil  from 
'  Good,  and  consequently  know  when  we  ought  to  resist;  but 
(  it'  we  do  not  resist,  then  we  have  chosen  the  Evil,  and  (in 
'  whatsoever  mode  the  Evil  is  manifest)  have  given  advantage 
'  to  the  Devil,  and  submit  ourselves  to  his  bondage.  The  choice, 
'  therefore,  which  is  set  before  us  amounts  to  this — Whether 
^  we  will  choose  the  ^'  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Righteousness,*'* 
*  and  cheerfully  assent  (as  the  dignity  of  human  nature  re- 
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*  quires)  to  Chat  "  perfect  law  of  liberty"  which  Christ  has  t€n- 
^  flered  to  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  towards  all  man- 

*  kind,  as  well  as  for  self-preservation  ?  or — Whether  we  rather 

*  prefer  the  empire  of  Satan,  the  spiritual  enemy,  for  the  sake 

*  of  those  temporal  gratifications  and  vile  indulgences  by  which 

*  he  holds  men   in  bondage,  through  their  carnal  affections,  till 

*  tliey  become  personal  enemies  even  to  themselves.**  We  shall 
offer  no  comment  on  this  passage,  which  we  have  extracted  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  illustrating  the  theological  views  of  the 
Writer,  further  than  this,  that  there  can' be  no  question  whether 
his  sentiments  were,  or  were  not,  more  nearly  related  to  a  Scrip- 
tural faith  and  to  practical  piety,  than  the  Sadducean  notions  on 
this  subject  which  have  so  extensively  gained  ground  in  what  is 
termed  the  religious  world;  In  Granville  Sharp,  they  produced 
no  other  fruits  than  genuine  fortitude  and  deep  humility,  a  con- 
stant sense  of  a  |)eculiar  direction  of  Providence  guiding  and 
impelling  his  labours,  and  the  devotion  and  watchfulness  of  the 
Christian. 

*  Once,  in  a  committee  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  afler  a 
lon^  discussion  of  the  difficulties  which  had  impeded  the  progress  of 
their  undertaking,  he  suddenly  rose,  and  6aid  with  great  warmth, 
*^  All  these  impediments  arise  from  our  great  enemy,  the  devil,  against 
whom  there  is  no  power  of  resistance,  except  by  fervent  prayers  to 
God."'    p.  458. 

That  this  was  his  own  constant  practice,  he  strikingly  evinced 
on  another  occasion.  When  Sir  William  Jones,  his  intimate 
friend  in  youth,  was  departing  for  India,  Granville,  in  their 
farewell  interview,  thus  addressed  him :  '^  We  have  talked  to- 
*^  getlier  on  many  subjects  :  we  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  most 
^^  material  one,  our  reliance  on  the  will  of  our  Creator  in  all 
^^  things.  You  are  leaving  us  for  India.  I  havedrawn  up  a  col- 
lection of  prayers  :  suffer  me  to  present  it  to  you,  and  to  en- 
treat that,  when  you  are  far  removed  from  me,  you  will  adopt 
**  the  use  of  it.^^  Sir  William^s  reply  is  stated  to  have  been, 
that  the  request  was  a  high  gratification  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  himself  constant'  in  prayer. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  high  but  not  overcharged  encomium  which 
has  been  passed  upon  this  excellent  man  by  an  individual  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  was  a  fellow- labourer  in  the  cause  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Z.  Macauley,  that  he  was  one, 

*  who  for  near  eighty  years,  stemmed  the  tide  of  oppression  and  cor- 
ruption ;  who,  animated  by  a  siinple  view  of  his  duty,  and  that 
Christian  philanthropy  which  emanates  from  the  love  of  God  and 
Christ,  stood  before  kings  and  judges  in  the  cause  of  the  friendlesa^ 
and  the  faint ;  who  laboured  for  God  and  mannvitli  unexampled  ^s- 
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siduity  and  perseverance,  and  who  yet  made  no  account  of  his  la- 
bours ;  who  waged  no  war  but  with  the  devil  and  the  works  of  the  devil 
and  the  flesh ;  and  whose  highest  enjoyment  arose  from  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  in  his  own  soul*  and  from  the  an- 
ticipation of  its  full  establi^ment  in  every  heart.  I  verily  believe 
that  a  purer  and  more  upright  mind,  one  more  single  in  its  aim  and 
intention,  and  more  unec^uivocally  scrupulous  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  means,  more  simply  directed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man,  has  never  left  this  world.* 

Little  needs  be  said  beyond  what  has  already  been  intimated, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hoare  has  executed  his 
honourable  task.  He  speaks  of  a  ^  tedious  research  into  confused 
^  and  crowded  documents,*  as  having  rendered  his  performance 
somewhat  embarrassing  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  as- 
cribe the  deficiency  both  of  arrangement  and  of  compression, 
(though  there  is  rather  a  parade  of  method  and  orderly  distribution 
of  the  materials,)  which  constitutes  the  chief  defect  of  the  work. 
Occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  (as  at  p.  ill.)  the  Author 
has  indulged  in  the  attempt  at  fine  writing :  he  has  for  the  most 
part  laudably  confined  himself  to  the  simple  style  ^fhich  is 
adapted  to  biograptiy.  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  presented  to 
Us  a  very  interesting  and  even  valuable  volume  ;  but  in  the  event 
of  a  new  edition  in  an  octavo  size,  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend an  abridgement  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  work,a8iV9U 
as  a  more  concise  view  of  Mr.  Sharp's  sentiments  and  character, 
which  are  at  present  too  much  left  to  be  gathered  from  notices 
scattered  throughout  the  Memoirs.  If  the  collected  letters  are  to 
make  their  appearance  in  a  complete  form,  those  which  are  in- 
troduced in  this  volume,  will  of  course,  be  omitted  in  a  new 
edition.  It  were  a  pity,  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  should  not 
be  exhibited  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  better  adapted,  both 
as  to  bulk  and  price,  to  general  readers.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sharp  is  prefixed,  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Dance,  made 
when  he  was  fifty-eight :  it  presents  a  physiognomy  exceeding^ly 
striking,  but  deficient  in  that  cheerful  benignity  which  was  so 
prominent  a  trait  in  Mr.  Sharp's  countenance  as  well  as  character. 
We  much  prefer,  on  this  account,  the  small  medallion  in  Mr. 
Bowycr's  publication  of  ^^  Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
^  Trade.'* 
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Art*  II.  1.  Journals  of  hoc  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Neo) 
South  WaleSy  undertaken  by  Order  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Years  1817 — 18.  By  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-general  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  Lieutenant  of  the  Royai  Navy.  With  Maps  and 
Views.    4to.  Price  21. 10s.    London,  1820. 

2.  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  Geographical  and  descriptive  Delineatiotti 
of  the  Island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  By  Lieut.  Ch.  Jeffireya, 
R.  N.    8vo.  Price  5s.     London,  1820. 

3.  The  History  ofNem  South  Wales.  By  Mr.  O'Hara.  8vo.  Price 
14s.   London. 

4.  A  Statistical,  historical,  and  political  Description  of  the  Cohmf  of 
Netv  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  in  Van  Dtemen*9 
Land.  With  a  particular  Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  which 
these  Colonies  offer  for  Emigration,  and  their  Superiority  m  many 
Respects  over  those  possessed  by  die  United  States  of  America* 
By  W.  C.  Went  worth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Cblony.  8vo.  Pricft 
128.     London,  1819. 

TI7  ^  ^^^'^^9  especially  in  our  own  language,  a  consideraUs 
^^  quantity  of  valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  varioaa 
inquiries  connected  with  the  systematic  adjustment  of  Colonial 
policy,  but  it  is  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  only  ifi  a  scattered 
or  an  iiuperiect  state :  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  work  on 
that  very  important  and  pressing  subject^  has  now  become,  on 
many  accounts,  highly  desirable*  Adam  Smith  discussed  the 
general  question  vigorously,  but  on  narrow  grounds.  J.  B.  Sav, 
in  his  excellent  "  TraitS  d'Economie  PoUtique^*^  has  a«- 
verted  to  it  kimhiously,  but  incompletely  and  with  unavoidable 
brevity.  Mr.  Brougharo^s  '^  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy 
"  of  the  European  Powers,"  is  a  useful  and  an  able  book,  but 
the  Writer  was  then  at  an  age  too  early  to  have  treasured  up 
the  results  of  mature  reflection  and  protracted  inquiry ;  it  is  udt 
ulways  clearly  written,  and  its  reasonings  are  too  frequently 
indistinct  and  nntinished.  Some  valuable  gleanings  are  to  be 
obtained  from  Talleyrand ;  and  the  somewhat  too  voluminous 
**  Collection  de  Memoires  sur  les  Colonies^'*  of  M.  Malouet, 
'will  afford  many  available  facts,  and  just,  though  merely  in- 
cidental remarks.  M.  de  Pradt's  ver)*  lively  and  by  no  means 
uninstructive  octavo  ''  On  the  Colonies  and  the  present  Aoierican 
^*  Revolutions,"  is  altogether  too  superficial  and  hasty  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  which  we  are  now  regretting. 

There  is  a  strong  and  very  natural,  though  perfectly  irrational 
tendency  in  the  administrators  of  all  long  established  govern- 
ments, to  be  guided  rather  by  precedent  than  by  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  to  follow  the  easy  track  marked  out  by  custom  and 
routine,  in  preference  to  the  more  difficult,  though  safer  road  of 
reason  and  general  experience.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  remark,  that  there  is  too  ordinarily  among  public  dia- 
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racters,  a  failure  in  those  personal  qiialilies  and  political  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  a  resolute  and 
successful  stand  against  the  interests  and  prejudices  by  which 
they  are  beset ;  and  we  much  fear  that  to  these  prevailiD^  de- 
ficiencies and  errors,  the  well-being  of  the  State  will,  as  io 
former  instances,  and  most  grossly  in  the  case  of  our  Colonial 
connexions,  be  again  and  again  sacrificed.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  transaction  on  record  in  which  the  conduct  of  a  parent 
country  towards  its  colonics,  has  been  entirely  free  from  im- 
putation ;  but  we  shall  incur  no  hazard  in  affirming  that,  in  this 
respect,  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  a  melancholy  pre-eminence 
in  absurdity,  obstinacy,  and  disaster.  Ilcr  behaviour  towards 
her  American  colonists,  was,  we  verily  believe,  perfectly  un- 
rivalled in  its  gratuitous  and  incredible  impolicy ;  and  its  result 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  exhausted  and  doubtful  con- 
dition in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Yet  we  seemi  by  a 
conduct  which,  though  not  precisely  parallel,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  principles,  to  be  preparing  for  a  repetition  of  similar 
scenes.  Whether  we  colonize  our  distant  possessions,  or  hold 
them  on  the  yet  weaker  tenure  of  military  occupancy,  our 
negligence  and  apathy  take  no  account  of  the  future :  apri§ 
nous  le  delugCy  seems  to  be  the  national  motto,  and  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  ^hat  we  are  indeed  bequeathing  to  our  posterity, 
even  if  we  ourselves  escape  tlie  storm,  an  inundation  of  evib. 
The  defects  of  our  Indian  system  are  radical,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Eastern  empire,  rotten:  the  army  which 
secures  it  to  us,  is  mainly  native  ;  and  a  race  of  half-casta,  the 
oilspring  of  the  English  sojourners  and  Hindoo  womeo,  is 
formidably  increasing,  who  will,  probably,  like  the  Creoles  and 
mestizoB  of  South  America,  be  the  future  masters  of  the  land. 
The  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  though  at  present  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  mother-country,  already  claim  a  more 
special  notice  and  a  far  wiser  legislation  than  have  yet  been 
deemed  necessary  by  listless  and  procrastinating  statesmen. 
A  strong  case  for  inquiry  has  been  made  out  by  Mr.  Wentwoith^ 
whose  allegations,  though  rather  vehement  and  altogether 
parte,  yet  bear  on  their  general  aspect,  the  appearance  of 
curacy  and  fairness.  Mis  statements  and  documents  establish 
the  facts,  that  our  Australian  settlements  are  without  a  fixed 
and  settled  system  of  administration ;  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  governed  are  vague,  and  in  their  operation, 
though  not  in  their  intention,  oppressive ;  and  that,  how  deur- 
able  soever  it  may  be  to  encourage  the  enterprises  of  free 
settlers,  yet,  the  impolitic  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce, 
and  the  want  of  a  sounder  scheme  of  government,  must  have  a 
decidedly  counteractive  eflect. 
The  first  discovery  of  New  Holland,  erroueously  ascribed  by 
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Mr.  O'llara  to  ile  Quiros,  is  in  reality  due  to  Torres,  his  second 
in  command,  who  having  been  separated  from  his  admiral,  ae- 
complished  the  diiHcult  navigation  of  the  straits  since  distin- 
guisiied  by  his  name,  and  during  his  passage  saw  some  of  the 
northern  projections  of  that  continent.  The  Dutch,  however, 
were  fiie  principal  discoverers,  since  they  coasted,  at  difTerent 
periods,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern,  western,  and  northern 
limits,  including  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Captain  Cook  first 
sailed  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  ascertained  the  insularity  of 
this  immense  tract.  No  serious  intention  of  forming  a  settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  entertained  i>y  any  of  the  European 
nations,  until,  in  178t5,  the  British  Government  determined  on 
taking  possession  of  part  of  the  coast  discovered  by  Cook,  as 
an  eligible  situation  .for  the  dispos0l  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
exile.  The  spot  selected  for  that  purpose,  lies  on  the  banks  of 
a  spacious  inlet,  to  which,  from  the.  profusion  and  variety  of 
'  the  floral  productions  which  surrounded  it,  that  great  navigator 
had  given  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that,  captivating  as  might  be  the  appearance  that  the  adjacent 
country  presented  to  the  naturalist,  neither  tlie  bay  nor  the  land 
afforded  shelter  to  commerce,  or  hope  to  the  agriculturist. 
Another  opening,  a  very  few  miles  northward,  had,  from  some 
misconception  of  i<s  nature,  been  passed  by  with  a  superficial 
survey  when  Captain  Cook  explored  the  coast :  \i  was  inserted 
in  his  charts  as  an  open  bay,  and  named  Port  Jackson.  This 
magnificent  harbour  was  now  examined  by  Governor  Phillip. 
The  boats  under  his  command  entered  with  no  anticipations  of 
any  thing  more  than  a  common  inlet ;  but  the  men  were  asto- 
nished by  the  discovery  of  a  capacious  haven,  completely  land- 
locked, of  depth  and  extent  suilicient  to  contain  all  the  navies  of 
the  world,  and  most  advantageously  adapted  to  commerce,  by 
its  innumerable  branches,  coves,  creeks,  and  islands.  Here, 
then,  was  made  the  first  and  principal  settlement,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Sidney ;  and  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony.  An  estaUish- 
roent  was  at  the  same  time  made  on  Norfolk  Island,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  the  flax  plant,  described  as 
growing  there  spontaneously ;  but  the  various  disadvantages 
connected  with  this  settlement,  among  which  the  want  of  a  good 
port  was  conspicuous,  ultimately  led  to  its  abandonment.  It 
will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  difliculties  encountered  by  the 
colonists  were  for  several  years  multiplied  and  urgent,  and 
that  the  successive  governors  had  no  easy  task  in  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  indolent  and  immoral  association  at  tlie 
head  of  which  they  were  placed.  Generally  speaking,  they 
were  men  of  worth  and  talent :  the  names  of  Phillip,  Hunter, 
and  King,  are  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  ;  and  the  aflairs  otf 
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the  colony  were  adroiDisterecl  with  skill  mnd  int^rity  until  the 
unfortunate  measure  was  adopted  of  conamilting  them  to  tho 
management  of  Capt.  Bligh,  whose  formerly  proved  violence 
of  character  pointed  him  out  as  precisely  the  most  unfit  person 
imaginable  for  a  post  requiring  extraordinary  self-command. 

Previously  to  the  extension  of  agriculture,  the  resources  of 
the  Settlement  for  food  were  dependent  on  supplies  which  were 
sometimes  delayed  so  long  that  the  apprehension  of  absolute 
want  reached  a  formidable  height ;  but  this  danger  was  speedily 
removed  by  the  increase  of  cultivation,  and  the  enlightened 
efforts  of  some  of  the  settlers  to  enlarge  Ihe  stock  and  improve 
the  breed  of  domestic  cattle.  The  soli  in  tho  range  of  country 
round  Port  Jackson  is  of  various  quality  :  a  breadth  of  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  a  barren  sand,  mingled  with 
rocks,  on  which  grow,  in  the  more  productive  portions,  trees 
and  underwood  of  dwarf  proportions  and  stunted  growth  ;  but 
the  greater  ])ortion  is  covered  with  a  various  and  unprofitable 
herbage,  *  whose  infinite  diversity,'  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  *  an<l  extraordinary  beauty,  render  this  wild  heath  the 
^  most  interesting  part  of  the  country  for  tho  botanist,  and 
*•  make  even  the  less  scientific  beholder  forget  the  nakcidness 
^  and  sterility  of  the  scene.'  The  tract  beyond  this,  to  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  changes  for  the  better :  it  is  coveretl 
by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  and  is  shaded  by  trees, 
whose  gigantic  elevation  leaves  far  behind  the  feebler  growth  of 
the  English  forests.  Still,  there  is  no  soil  which  can  properly 
be  considered  as  fertile  until  this  belt  be  passed,  when  the  in* 
tcrior  country  appears  in  all  the  variety  ol  hill  and  dale,  and  all 
the  glow  and  richness  of  exuberant  fruitfulness.  The  most 
pro<luctivc  tracts  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Nepean  and 
Uawkesbury  rivers,  or  more  properly,  river  :  a  great  portion  of 
these  are  frequently  flooded,  and  the  fertilizing  deposites  are 
a  sufficient  manure.  But  this  grand  stream,  which  was  not 
discovered  till  some  time  after  the  settlement  was  made,  is 
subject  to  such  tremendous  inundations  as  to  place  all  the  pro- 
perty on  its  banks  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insecurity.  Two  of 
its  principal  feeders  issue  directly  from  the  mountains  whieh 
skirt  the  colony,  and  its  main  originating  branch,  tho  Nei>eaB, 
runs  along  their  base  for  a  considerable  distance,  serving  as-a 
drain  to  all  the  torrents  which  rush  from  them  in  rainy  seasons. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  state  that  the  rivers  of  the 
Colony  have  very  little  fall,  and  consequently  are  languid  io 
their  current,  our  readers  will  be  already  aware  that  the  swellings 
of  the  Uawkesbury  are  sudden  and  destructive.  The  averago 
height  of  its  banks  above  the  usual  level  of  the  current,  may  bo 
about  thirty  feet,  but  the  rise  is  not  uufrequently  seventy  or 
eighty,  and  in  one  appalling  instance,  it  rose  ninety-three  CMit 
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above  low  Mrater  mark.  Tbe  dimate  19  described  a»  heaUhy, 
but  during  part  of  the  summer  months  of  December,  Jamuyry, 
and  February,  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  tempered  by  the 
north-easterly  sea  breeze. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  is  a  large  island  south  of  the  main,  aii4 
vras  always  supposed  to  form  part  of  New  Holland,  until  the 
adventurous  explorations  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Flinders  ascerr 
tained  its  insularity.  It  is  in  all  respects  highly  distinguished 
by  its  natural  advantages  :  it  contains  several  noble  harbours; 
its  climate  is  much  more  steady  than  that  of  Port  Jackson ; 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  whose  inundations  are  suf«> 
ficient  to  fertilize  their  banks  without  attidning  an  alarming 
elevation.  The  facilities  of  communication  are  very  great :  it 
is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this,  that  Lieut.  Jeffireys  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Island,  *  from  Hobart  town  to 
'  Launceston  and  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  Tamar,  a  distance  of 
^  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  in  a  barouche,  with  threc^ 
^  and  sometimes  four,  horses  in  hand,  and  yet  had  not  more 
^  than  twenty  miles  of  v?hat  could  possibly  be  called  a  road  ; 
*  the  whole  being  a  beautiful  level  pasture,  with  but  few  trees 
^  to  obstruct  tbe  view  or  the  passage.'  The  Island,  as  well  as 
the  continent,  is  infested  by  venomous  reptiles,  and,  in  addition, 
is  liable  to  the  predatory  ravages  of  the  bush -rangers  ;  a  ban- 
ditti consisting  of  such  of  the  colonists  as  prefer  a  lawless,  un- 
sheltered, and  roving  life  to  the  quiet  comforts  of  social  and 
civilized  existence.  Of  these,  Michael  Howe  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  atrocious.  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  now 
subdued. 

In  New  Holland  and  its  dependencies,  nature  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  deserting  her  usual  track,  and,  if  the  following  state- 
ment be  correct,  has  been  unusually  magnificent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  grand  spring -head  for  several  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

*  The  great  lake»  on  the  summit  of  the  Western  Mountains, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Hobart  Town,  is 
said  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  depth  has 
not  yet  been  fathomed  :  it  is  described  as  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  of  an  oval  form ;  abounding  with  variety  of  fish  ;  the  banks 
moderately  covered  with  wood,  and  the  opposite  sides  but  indistinctly 
seen  from  any  part.  The  accounts  of  its  dimensions  do  not  agree : 
some  state  that  it  is  much  larger  than  here  mentioned.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  no  person  whose  representations  can  be  perfectly 
relied  upon,  has  hitherto  found  time  to  visit  this  great  wonder  of 

nature Those  who  have  seen  it,  inform  us,  that  at  all  times  there. 

are  great  overflowings  of  water  from  different  parts  of  this  lake,  bu^ 
that  in  wet  weather,  the  flood  is  tremendous.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  rivers  Derwent,  and  those  emptying  themselves  into 
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Macquarrie's  Harbour  and  Port  Davey  are  supposed  to  have  theii 
respective  sources  in  this  lake.'     (Jcffi'ey.) 

This  origrination  of  rivers,  however,  is  nut  without  a  parallel  > 
but  in  many  of  the  animal  productions  of  New  Holland,  there 
appears  to  be  an  apparently  capricious  blending  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  distinct  species.  Capt.  Hunter  had  already  de- 
scribed birds  with  the  head,  form,  and  phima&^e  of  the  parrot, 
and  the  long  slender  legs  of  the  sea-guU  ;  and  others  ^  with 
^  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  parrot,  the  head  and  neck  made  and 
^  coloured  like  the  common  sea-gull,  and  the  wings  and  tail  of 

*  a  hawk/    He  also  states  himself  to  have  *•  seen  trees  bearing 
'  three  different  kinds  of  leaves  ;*  and  to  have  '  frequently  found 

*  others,  bearing  the  leaf  of  the  gum-tree  with  the  gum  exuding, 
'  and  covered  with  bark  of  a  different  kind.* 

*  Nature  may  be  said  to  have  in  this  country  indulged  in  whim. 
She  sometimes  mimicks  herself  in  giving  to  smsuler  animals,  such  as 
the  native  rat,  the  general  form  and  characteristics  of  the  kangaroo ; 
she  gives  to  a  great  variety  of  species,  the  false  belly  of  that  animal ; 
in  numerous  instances,  animals  were  discovered  which  might  at  tint 
sight  be  considered  as  monstrous  productions,  such  as  an  aquatic 
quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  the  eyes,  colour,  and 
skin  of  a  mole,  and  the  bill  and  web-feet  of  a  duck,  a  parrot  with  the 
slender  legs  of  a  sea-gull,  a  skate  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  shark. 
The  whole  animal  creation  appeared  to  be  different  from  that  oi 
every  other  region  :  nor  less  so  the  vegetable  ;  every  tree  and  shrub, 
perhaps  without  exception,  was  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the  soil,  and 
another  Flora  diffused  an  endless  variety  of  unknown  tints  an<] 
forms/     (O'Hara.) 

Wc  feel  exceedingly  disinclined  to  enter  upon  the  question  ol 
emigration  in  its  application  to  the  different  regions  of  our  Aus- 
tralian possessions.  Its  correct  solution  depends  on  so  man) 
and  sometimes  so  minute  peculiarities,  so  much  is  to  be  allowed 
for  partiality,  aud  so  large  deductions  or  additions  are  to  be 
made  for  personal  circun)stances,  that  we  feel  ourselves' treading 
on  ground  too  uncertain  and  insecure  to  admit  of  our  adveo- 
Uiring  ourselves  as  the  guides  of  others.  Lieut.  JefTreys  draws 
a  very  attractive  picture  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  His  book  ii 
by  no  means  uninteresting  ;  it  is  well  printed,  and  low  in  price. 
and  it  contains  much  useful  information  on  various  matters  con- 
nected with  emigration  and  settling.  Air.  Went  worth's  volumf 
is,  in  great  part,  written  for  the  information  of  settlers:  altliougli 
composed  in  a  very  loose  and  wordy  sort  of  style,  and  capabif 
of  great  and  advantageous  compression,  it  is  altogether  creditabk 
to  the  Author^s  talents.  He  strongly  points  out  the  necessity  ol 
many  salutary  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  Colouy, 
dwelling  with  great  force  on  the  want  of  security  arising  fronr 
irregular  and  uncertain  administration  of  the  law,  and  oi 
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:  (hei  iDjnrious  eOectti  of  iniiolitie  and  oppmshrQ  doliet  09 
^  pcfoe ;  he  suggests  ▼mrious  alteratioDs  and  modifications  of  tke 
i  pnsent  STstem,  and,  we  think,  very  satisfactorilf  estaUishes  the 
fspediency  of  concediag  a  colonial  legislature  as  the  only  eflbo- 
ttil  way  of  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  the  settlements*  He 
Hontly  maintains  the  superior  advantages  of  Australia  in  com* 
pvison  with  America ;  and  he  reasons  on  this  point,  if  not  fairly, 
rt  least  shrewdly  ;  but  we  conoeire  that  this  is  so  much  a  ques* 
lion  of  circumstances  and  partialities,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
(eneral  application.  Mr.  0*Hara*s  book  is  a  Tery  respectable 
oompiUtion  from  the  various  publications  relating  to  New  South 
Wales :  it  is  fairly  written,  and  is  altogether  an  acceptable  work. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  large  selection  of  extracts  from  the 
Sydney  Gazette ;  a  paper  which  seems  to  vie  with  some  of  our 
own  journals  in  making  the  most  of  every  little  occurrence,  and 
describes  the  levees  of  Governor  Macquarie,  and  the  parties  of 
iiis  Lady,  in  a  style  which  would  not  disgrace  the  finished  pro* 
t:  dnctions  of  the  ^  court  reporter^  of  Carlton  Palace.  We  give 
':  Mr.  0*H.  some  credit  for  this,  since  he  has  by  this  means 
>  fiwnished  us  with  a  better  notion  of  the  general  tritn  of  Port 
\  Jackson  society  and  habits,  than  we  could  have  obtained  in  any 
other  w^y.  From  these  three  volumes,  on  the  whole,  persons 
desirous  of  information  will  obtain  it  more  completely  than  from 
any  other  commonly  accessible  source. 

The  great  novelty,  however,  remains  behind ;  and  we  have 
{wrposely  avoided  referring  to  Air.  Oxley^s  work,  that  we  might 
reserve  it  for  an  entire  and  uninterrupted  analysis. — At  a 
distance  from  the  sea  boundary  of  the  colony,  varying  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles,  rises  a  range  of  lofty  and  broken  elevations 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  pass  these,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  aspect  of  the  interior,  but  without  success,  till,  in 
1813,  an  effort  was  made  which  proved  that  at  least  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  a  further  progress  existed.  Governor 
Macquarie,  who  seems  to  have  oecn  always  on  the  alert  to 
improve  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony,  despatched  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Evaps  with  a  party,  to  fpllow  the  opening 
thus  made,  and  if  possible  to  push  fairly  across  the  range. 
This  was  effected :  streams  running  in  the  westerly  direction  of 
the  interior,  were  discovered  and  traced  downward  untU  tliey 
united  in  a  river  of  considerable  promise,  flowing  towards  the 
north  west  through  a  rich  and  open  country,  and  offering  every 
possible  advantage  to  the  grazier  by  the  fertility  of  its  banks, 
and  the  abundance  of  its  supply;  it  received  the  name  of  tbo 
Macquarie.  A  road  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  not  quite  so 
level  as  the  Bath-road,  but  yet  tolerably  practicable,  having  been 
made,  the  Governor  determined  to  visit  ui  person  the  newly 
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discoTered  tracts :  mccordingljr,  in  1815,  accomptnied  bj  Mn* 
Macquarie,  be  crossed  tbe  moantaios,  aod  fixed  oo  a  site  for  a 
town  to  be  called  Bathurst,  in  bonour,  as  the  pbrase  is,  of  tbe 
secretary  for  colonial  affairs.  While  be  remained  here,  be  sent 
Mr.  Evans  on  an  exploratory  tour  to  the  south  west ;  and  tbb 
enterprise  issued  in  the  discoyery  of  the  Lachlan  river,  bedding 
a  westerly  course  with  a  less  deviation  to  tbe  north  than  that 
taken  by  the  Blacquarie.  Tbe  results  of  this  journey  en- 
couraged the  Governor  to  prosecute  the  attempts  which  had 
been  so  successfully  made  to  explore  the  interior.  In  1817,  a 
well  equipped  expedition  was  placed  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr. 
Oxley,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Lachlan, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  imite  with  tbe  Btacquarie,  and  to 
find  its  way  to  the  sea  between  Spencer*s  gulf  and  Cape  Ot- 
way,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  Boats  were  proylded 
to  accompany  the  party;  and  to  relieve  the  horses  from  part  of 
their  burden.  Tbe  first  movements  of  tbe  march  lay  along  the 
right  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  through  a  country  of 
course  varied,  but  generally  unprofitable,  partlv  from  poverty  of 
soil,  partly  from  the  prevalence  of  swamp,  and  partly  from  the 
frequency  of  inundation  in  wet  seasons :  in  fact,  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  long  continued  drought,  that  the  party  was  able 
to  proceed  so  far.  Tbe  tract  bordering  on  tbe  Lfacblan  is 
remarkably  level,  and,  in  Bf r.  O.'s  opinion,  was  once  under 
water,  until  drained  by  the  present  channel,  the  banks  of  which 
are  still  remarkably  low.  Without  any  apparent  cause,  since  no 
rain  bad  fallen,  and  this  singular  river  has  no  tributaries,  the 
water  had  been  for  some  days  rising,  and  so  small  was  the 
elevation  of  its  margin,  as  to  awaken  considerable  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  the  travellera,  entangled  as  they  were  among 
marshy  flats,  and  in  danger  of  being  irretrievably  swept  away 
by  a  further  rise  of  only  four  feet.  At  length,  the  stream 
separated  itself  into  branches,  and  these  on  investigation  were 
found  to  terminate  in  ^  immense  marabes^  which  seemed  to  form 
a  ^  vast  concavity^  to  receive  the  great  body  of  water  thus  con- 
tinually supplied.  Here  then,  in  latitude  33.  15.  34.  S.  and 
longitude  147.  16.  E.,  Mr.  Oxley  determined,  though  intercepted 
in  this  quarter,  to  cross  the  country  to  the  south  west,  and  to 
make  for  the  coast  in  an  oblique  course,  with  the  view  oi  Inter- 
secting any  river  which  might  run  towards  the  sea  in  that  direc- 
tion On  the  17th  of  May,  leaving  the  boats  and  such  heavy 
articles  as  the  horses  were  unable  to  carry,  the  party  commeooed 
their  journey  toward  the  coast ;  but  after  persevering  for  more 
than  three  weeks  in  this  purpose,  through  a  barren  and  desolate 
region  nearly  <lestitute  of  water,  two  of  the  horses  having  failed, 
and  the  rest  being  much  debilitated,  it  became  necessary  either 
to  return  or  to  change  the  track.    The  last  step  being  prefiurred, 
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about  the  middle  of  June,  the  travellers  struck  oS*  to  the  north) 
along  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains  which  trended  nearly 
north  and  south.  Bearing  up  against  oppressive  privations  and 
difficulties  under  ivhich  more  of  the  horses  sank,  they  pressed 
forward  until  the  23d  insL  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lachlan,  diminished  in  magnitude, 
from  the  loss  necessarily  sustained  by  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion in  the  marshes,  but  still  ^  running  with  a  tolerably  brisk 
'  stream  to  the  westward.*  It  was  now  determined  to  follow  the 
stream  until  the  state  of  the  provisions  should  be  barely  sufficient 
to  secure  the  return  to  Bathurst.  Fish  were  found  in  the  river, 
water  was  always  at  hand,  and  the  party  were  in  high  spirits. 
The  7th  of  July,  however,  closed  every  hope  of  ultimate  dis- 
covery in  this  line  of  progress  ;  for,  after  following  the  westerly 
direction  of  the  river  through  a  country  perfectly  level,  sterile, 
and  swampy,  and  observing  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  chan- 
nel, they  again  lost  all  traces  of  it  amid  '  stagnated  lagoons  and 
'  morasses.'  Further  progress  now  became  impracticable  :  one 
boundless  flat,  without  the  smallest  elevation,  extended  on  every 
side,  and  no  timber  was  visible,  excepting  in  the  few  stunted 
gum-trees  which  grew  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  now 
stagnant  Lacblan.  In  his  official  report  to  the  Governor,  Mr. 
Oxiey  thus  describes  his  keen  disappointment. 

^  This  unlocked  for  and  truly  singular  termination  of  a  river  which 
we  had  anxiously  hoped,  and  reasonablv  expected,  wpuld  have  led 
to  a  far  different  conclusion,  filled  us  with  the  most  painful  sensations. 
We  were  full  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Sydney,  and  nearly  in  its 
latitude ;  and  it  had  taken  us  ten  weeks  of  unremitted  exertion  to 
proceed  so  far.  The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  about  Cape  Bernoulli, 
nad  it  been  accessible,  was  distant  above  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.  We  had  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  river  could 
fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencer's  Gulf,  at  least 
none  deriving  its  waters  from  the  eastern  coast :  and  that  the  country 
south  of  the  parallel  of  34  degrees,  and  west  of  the  meridian  147, 
30.  £•  was  uninhabitable,  and  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  civilized 
men.' 

'  Perhaps  there  is  no  river,'  (Mr.  Oxley  writes  in  his  regular 
journal,)  *  the  history  of  which  is  known,  that  presents  so  remarkable 
a  termination  as  the  present :  its  course  in  a  strait  line  from  its  source 
to  its  termination  exceeds  five  hundred  miles,  and  including  its 
windings,  it  may  fairly  be  calculated  to  run  at  least  twelve  hundred 
miles;  during  all  which  passage  through  such  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  stream  in  addition  to  what  it 
derives  from  its  sources  in  the  eastern  mountains.  I  think  it  a 
probable  conjecture  that  this  river  is  the  channel  by  which  aU  the 
waters  rising  m  those  ranges  of  hills  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jack- 
son, known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  do  not 
fall  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast,  are  conveyed  to  tbes«  immenaa 
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inland  marsiics ;  its  sinuous  course  causins  it  to  overflow  its  banks  on 
a  much  higher  level  then  the  present,  and,  in  consequence,  forming 
tliose  low  wet  levels  which  are  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
government  depot.  Its  length  of  course  is,  m  my  opinion,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  finding  any  thing  like  a  stream  for  the  last  one 
hundred  miles,  as  the  immense  body  of  water  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  at  times  collected  in  such  a  river,  must  find  a  vent  somewhere ;  but 
being  spent  during  so  long  a  course  without  any  accession,  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  oven  those  waters  should  cause  a  current  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  their  source ;  every  thing  however  indicates,  as 
before  often  observed,  that  in  dry  seasons  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
empty,  or  forms  only  a  chain  of  ponds.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  length  of  time  since  the  banks  were  overflowed, 
certainly  not  for  the  last  year ;  and  I  think  it  probable  they  are  not 
ollcn  so ;  the  quantity  of  water  must  indeed  be  immense,  ana  of  loi^ 
accumulation,  in  the  upper  marshes,  before  the  whole  of  this  vast 
country  can  be  under  water.' 

Thette  coiyectures  arc,  no  doubt,  in  part  accurate :  that  they 
arc  not  wholly  so,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lachlaa  can- 
not be  the  drain  for  ^  alV  the  westward  waters  of  tbeBlue  Moua- 
cainM,  inasrouoh  as  the  Fish  and  Macquarie  rivers  obviously 
answer  tho  same  purpose,  and,  we  should  imagine,  to  a  ifrealer 
extent.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite  correct  to  assume  this  point  as 
the  termination  of  the  river,  since  it  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and 
marked  on  the  map,  that  ^  a  large  arm*  diverges  from  the  north 
hunk,  before  the  supposed  main  channel  spreads  into  a  marsh. 
Ah  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  course,  the  Lachlan  is  lost  in 
swamps  whence  it  again  emerges,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  such  may  be  the  case  at  this  point. 

The  direction  of  their  future  route,  became  now  a  sul^ect  for 
anxious  reflection.  Tbe  marsh-miasma  had  been  of  lale  ex- 
ceedingly oflfensive,  and  every  individual  of  tbe  party  was  more 
or  less  affected  by  dysentery.  To  return  by  the  same  exhausting 
track  on  which  they  had  travelled  hither  since  quitting  tbe 
boats,  was  scarcely  practicable,  and  would  have  thrown  no  ntfw 
light  on  the  objects  of  the  expedition ;  and  Mr.  Oxley  and  bis 
companions  seem  to  have  at  all  times  deemed  their  own  comfort 
and  even  safety  entirely  subordinate  to  these.  It  was  tbepefore 
resolved  to  trace  the  present  division  of  the  river  quite  up  to  the 
apex  of  that  triangle  of  which  their  late  journey  bad  desoiibed 
the  base,  and  by  this  route  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  tbe  present 
stream  was  in  reality  the  continuation  of  the  former  cliaDnei. 
The  time  of  their  return  was  extremely  critical  and  provi- 
dential, for  they  found  the  sluggish  stream,  which  before  was 
so  shallow  as  to  admit  of  wading,  '  now  rolling  along  its  agi- 
^  tated  and  muddy  waters  nearly  oi|  a  level  with  tbe  banks  ;* 
and  had  this  ^  fresh'  reached  them  on  the  lower  ground,  tbey 
would  have  been  plaoeii  in  circumstances  of  extreme  peru. 
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Tniees  of  natives  had  been  obserred  in  the  neighbourhood)  and. 
at  one  place  they  had  noticed  a  small  tumulus.  It  was 
Mr.  Oxley's  intention,  to  cross  the  river  at  a  favourable  point, 
but  every  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  temporary  bridge, 
was  rendered  ineflTectual  by  the  rise  and  consequent  rapidity  of 
the  stream.  On  the  route,  several  lakes  were  seen,  and  aa 
arm  of  considerable  width  branched  off  from  the  right  bank. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  they  discovered  a  tumulus,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  is  given,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  open  it,  when 
they  first  came  to  '  three  or  four  layei^  of  wood,  lying  acr^sg 

*  the  grave,  serving  as  an  arch  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  earthy 
'  cone  or  tomb  above  ;*  below  this,  a  quanuty  of  bark  wan 
found,  and  then  dry  grass  imd  leaves.    The  body  was  ^  placed 

*  east  and  west,  the  head  to  the  east,*  the  face  downwards,  an^ 
the  ^  feet  bent  quite  up  to  the  head  :*  it  had  been  ^  verv  cane- 

*  fully  wrapped  in  a  great  number  of  opossum  skins.  The 
depth  of  the  grave  was  four  feet,  and  the  moUnd  over  it  wa^ 
abodt  five  feet  high  and  nine  in  length.  Three  rows  of  seat^ 
formed  by  trenching  up  the  earlii,  composed  the  segments  of 
three  circles,  of  fifty,  forty-five,  and  ibrty  feet  respectivdy,  on  oi>o 
side  of  the  grave,  and  the  other  was  dosed  in  by  a  single 
elevation  of  Mm  same  kind.  On  the  8rd  of  August,  after  many 
wnsuocessfal  attempts,  the  travelers  effected  Ae  pnsage  of 
the  river  by  means  of  a  raft,  and  having  ascertaiaieid  the  con* 
nexiou  between  this  part  of  the  Lacfilan,  and  tfie  marshes  in 
which  the  former  merged,  they  struck  off  in  an  easterly  track 
for  the  Macqoarie.  The  early  part  of  the  route  was  through  a 
sterile  and  uawatered  coantry,  bat  it  soon  became  varied,  and 
after  passing  through  much  fine  sceaery,  and  crossing  several 
streams,  on  the  19th  they  came  upon  the  Macquarie  ftowing  in 
a  broad  and  miotic  stream  to  the  north-west.  On  the  SfMh^ 
after  an  absence  of  nineteea  iharassing  wedis,  the  party  arrived 
at  Bathurst. 

The  hopes  sf  a  eommunicidion  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
Ijaehlan  haviag  beea  thus  completely  destroyed,  it  became 
desmible  to  examine  the  roudh  mere  hopeful  course  of  the 
Macquarie ;  and  a  second  expedition  under  the  sane  leader,,  waa 
fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  On  the  28th  of  May,  181^  H 
quitted  Bathurst,  and  crossing  the  river,  proceeded  along  its 
northern  bank.  Fine  scenery  and  a  prooNsmg  country  every 
vibere presented  themselves dnringfteearlier  partof  theprogress : 
sandy  and  graveHy  beaches,  with  rocky  promontories,  diversified 
ihe  immediate  borders  iji  the  stream,  rapids  and  oataracts  had 
iMen  passed,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the  present  journey 
vroald  have  a  very  di^rent  resait  from  the  former.  But  when 
they  liafi  reached  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Ba^rst,  the  scene  began  to  diauge,  the  oouDtry  to  sink  and 
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to  assume  a  more  level  appearance,  and  on  the  SOth  of  Jane, 
flooded  marshes  in  e^ery  direction  stopped  all  further  progress* 
As  the  channel  of  the  river,  however,  continued  deep  and 
distinct,  Mr.  Oxley,  with  four  volunteers,  determined  to  follow 
the  stream  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  made  preparations  for  a 
month's  absence  on  this  desperate  expedition  ;  nut  it  was  ter- 
minated much  sooner.  On  the  second  day,  ajfter  having  gone 
about  fifty  miles  down  the  current, 

*  although,'  writes  Mr.  O.,  *  there  had  been  no  previous  change 
in  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  stream  ror  several  miles, 
and  I  was  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  soon  entering  the  long 
sought  for  Australian  sea,  it  all  at  once  eluded  our  farther  pursuit  by 
spreading  on  everv  point  from  northwest  to  northeast  among  the 
ocean  of  reeds  which  surrounded  us,  still  running  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  before.    There  was  no  channel  whatever  amaioff  those 

reeds,  and  the  depth  varied  from  three  to  five  feet T^  assert 

positively  that  we  were  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  sea  into  which 
this  great  body  of  water  is  discharged,  might  reasonably  be  deemed 
a  conclusion  which  has  nothing  but  conjecture  for  its  basis ;  but  if  an 
opinion  may  be  permitted  to  be  hazarded  from  actual  appearances, 
mine  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  our  beins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  inland  sea,  or  lake,  most  probably  a  shoal  one,  and  gradually 
filling  up  by  immense  depositions  from  tlie  higher  lands,  left  by  the 
waters  which  flow  into  it.  It  is  most  singular,  that  the  high-lands 
on  this  continent  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  or  not  to  ex« 
tend  to  any  great  distance  from  it' 

On  their  return  to  the  station,  contemplating  the  necessity  of 
some  stay  for  the  purpose  of  preparation,  Mr.  Evans  was  sent 
on  a  short-trip  to  the  north-east ;  but  in  this  direction  too,  be 
was  stopped  by  the  same  interminable  morass  covered  with 
water  and  reeds.  Shaping  then  his  course  more  easterly,  he 
came  upon  a  considerable  river  flowing  towards  the  all- 
absorbing  gulf.  The  station  had  been  fortunately  shifted  from 
the  low  ground  to  a  more  elevated  site,  and  the  party  were 
thus  saved  from  the  efiects  of  a  rapid  rise  which  '  would  have 
^  swept  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  On  the  return  of 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  on  striking  across  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  discovered  by  Mr.  E.,  which  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Castlereagh.  July  1 20th,  he  left 
the  station  under  Mount  Harris,  in  lat.  31.  18.  S.  long.  147. 
31.  £.  and  taking  an  easterly  course,  reached,  after  a  trying  mod 
even  perilous  journey  over  bogs,  quicksands,  and  flooded  tracts, 
the  banks  of  the  Castlereagh,  which,  though  tranquil  and  fiwd- 
able  when  Mr.  Evans  had  crossed  and  recrossed  it,  now,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  rise,  rolled  before  the  travellers  a  deep 
and  furious  flood.  Their  situation  was  one  of  considerable 
jeopardy;  behind  them  an  inundated  country,  and  in  their 
front  the  formidable  river,  pouring  along  a  body  of  water  which 
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excited  ill  the  tnind  very  magoificent  idean  of  the  extent  of  the 
reservoir  into  which  thb  current  and  the  Macquarie  emptied 
their  copious  tribute.  Happily,  the  subsidence  of  the  flood  was 
as  rapid  as  its  rise,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  were 
enabled  to  cross  the  stream  without  danger.  At  length,  after 
six  weeks  of  labour,  privation,  and  sufferings,  they  reached,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  a  rich  and  fertile  country  which,  as  usual, 
was  honoured  by  the  application  of  a  whole  host  of  aristocrati- 
cal  names.  On  the  S3rd  of  September,  they  obtained,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  and  could 
distinguish  the  windings  of  a  stream  flowing  towards  it :  this, 
which  was  called  Hastings'  River,  was  found  to  terminate  hi  a 
useful  port  for  vessels  whose  draft  of  water  may  not  exceed 
nine  or  ten  feet.  From  the  Macquarie  to  this  point  is  not  less, 
iu  a  direct  line,  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
journey  along  the  shore  towards  Sydney,  was  long  and  arduous, 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  impracticable,  but  for  the  most 
fdrtunate  discovery  of  the  boat  of  an  European  vessel  on 
the  beach,  which  a  little  repair  made  available :  this  was 
carried  on  the  sh<Xl(ders  of  the  men  upwards  of  ninety  miles, 
and  it  enabled  the  party  to  cross  lagoons  and  inlets  which 
might,  but  for  this  opportune  discovery,  nave  completely  stopped 
all  further  progress.  At  length,  after  narrowly  escaping  the 
treacherous  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  wounded  one  man  very 
dangerously,  they  reached,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  Port 
Stephens,  after  a  journey  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  skill  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Oxiey,  and  on  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

With  the  slender  materials  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  on  the  effects  which  these  discoveries  may  produce 
on  the  future  prospects  of  the  Colony.  Southward,  the  country 
appears  desert  and  barren  ;  the  interior,  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  least,  lies  under  water ;  but,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mac* 
quarie,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  and  well  irrigated 
land,  with  all  the  advantages  of  water  communication.  The 
Hastings,  too,  with  its  safe  port,  will  probably  become  of  im- 
portance ;  and  future  expeditions  will,  no  doubt,  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  country  between  this  line  and  Port  Jackson. 

Much  has  not  been  added  by  Mr.  O.  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  natives.  He  met  with  them  rarely,  and  in  their  habits  they 
appeared  to  differ  but  little  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  i 
they  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  finer  race  of  men.  We  have 
not  much  to  say  respecting  the  embellishments  of  the  book  : 
the  views  are  not  very  interesting,  but  the  maps  are  distinct  and 
•veil  executed. 
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Art  ni  Pompeiana:  The  Topdg;raphy,  Edifices,  and  Ornamentf 
of  Pompeii.  By  Sif  Wniiam  GeU,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  and  John  R 
Gandy,  Architect.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  300.  Plates,  (mdoding  tbout 
20  Vignettes,)  nearly  100.  Price  £5.  12s.  1817—1819. 

THE  disclosure  to   the  light,  of  day,  of  a  city  which   was 
sbrowded   ^rona   human  sight  far  towards  two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  almost  the  suddenness  of  a  curtain  falling  before 
a  scene,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  would  have  been  so,  even 
tliough  the  spectacle  thus  unveiled  had  consisted  solely  of  objects 
of  the  same  order  as  those  which  have  remained  ia  fuU  view 
from  ancient  times, — the  structures  of  a  public  character,  which 
suggest  to  the  imagination  ideas  of  the  people  as  viewed  in  the 
aggregate,  as  assembled  in  their  civil  or  martial  capacity,  or  in 
their  games,  or  their  superstitions.    Such  ideas  come  with  great 
force  on  a  contemplative  mind  while  beholding  the  remains  of 
the   ancient  temples,  theatres,  and  massive  fortresses,  which 
have  continued  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  en- 
veloped in  any  shade  but  the  mysterious  gloom  of  ages.    Still 
more  striking  would  bethe  view  of  any  monuments  of  this  pab- 
lie  class  that  should  be  disclosed  to  our  siglit  after  having  oeen 
veiled  from  all  human  inspection  for  eighteen  centuries.    In  their 
aspects  thus  presented  to  our  contemplation,  the  character  of 
high  antiquity,  with  all  its  impressive  associations,  would  de- 
rive an  aggravation  of  solemn  and  magical  effect  iit>m  the  idea 
of  this  long  sepulchral  seclusion  from  the  gaze  and  knowledge 
of  man.     Their  having  existed  in  perfect  separation  from  forty 
generations  of  men,  inhabiting  the  tract  around  them  and  over 
them,  would  seem  to  exhibit  them  in  far  more  intimate  and  ab- 
solute association  with  the  ancient  race  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed.   And  the  thoughtful  spectator,  in  beholding  them  in  the 
process  of  being  disclosed  to  the  light,  would  fe^  himself  under 
a  strange  attraction  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  age  in  which  be 
was  actually  living,  and  would  seem  to  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  a  community  with  the  people  of  remote  times,  from  the  re* 
flection,  that  the  eyes  which  had  last  beheld  these  objects  were 
closed,  and  the  feet  which  had  last  trod  these  paveooients  were 
laid  to  rest,  within  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  enu 

But  if  his  mind  would  be  thus  affected  by  this  re-appearaDce 
of  the  ohjects  of  a  more  public  and  general  order,  which  would 
bring  the  ancient  people  to  his  imagination  only  as  in  the  mass, 
and  merely  in  their  exterior  and  national  character,  how  much 
more  vivid  and  captivating  would  the  impression  be  while  the 
abodes  of  the  particular  families  were  opening  before  bis  eyes, 
and  unfolding  the  circumstances  of  their  domestic  condition ! 
The  modes  of  private  life  among  the  Romans,  the  domestic  ac- 
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comroodationsy  the  interior  acyustments  of  their  dwellinga,  the 
state  of  the  arts  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life^  and  to 
the  more  elegant  and  ornamental  portion  of  its  economy,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  learned  research  and  coigec- 
ture.  And  it  was  but  a  faint|  undecided  picture  that  had  been 
made  out  from  the  incidental  mention  of  these  matters  by  the 
ancient  authors,  assisted  by  the  figurings  found  in  the  remains 
of  various  kinds  of  sculpture.  All  that  might  have  supplied  the 
direct  visible  illustration,  bad  vanished  unknown  ages  since* 
The  actual  material  of  the  frame,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
domestic  life, — the  abodes,  the  furniture,  the  faociful  devices  of 
decoration,  the  apparatus  of  daily  convenience, — ^had  mingled 
with  the  same  dust  to  which  the  occupants,  the  owners,  the 
users  of  these  things  had  been  so  long  reduced.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  tangible  local  circumstances,  which  had  contained,  so  to 
speak,  the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  been  shaped  to  their 
individual  and  domestic  habits  and  employments,  was  gone,  to 
all  appearance  irrecoverably  gone,  from  the  world ;  when  the 
accidental  restoration  to  light  of  two  Roman  cities,  but  especi- 
ally Pompeii,  in  so  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  they  were  sud- 
denly concealed  from  view,  disclosed  a  scene  in  which  the  modems 
might  do  all  but  literally  hold  converse  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  wondering  visitant,  with  his  imagination  full  of  the  history  of 
the  proudest  and  mightiest  of  nations,  might  actually  step  into 
their  shops,  enter  their  most  private  apartments,  and  place  him- 
self on  one  of  the  seats,  which  was  put  just  at  that  spot  on  the 
floor  when  the  empire  was  in  the  zemth  of  its  magnificence,  and 
ba6  not  been  moved  since  that  time.  He  might  take  up  one  of 
the  doHiestic  utensils,  as  a  jug  or  a  cup  for  wine,  a  dish,  a  lamp, 
or  one  of  the  irons  for  stirring  the  fire,  and  rdlect  that  it  had 
been  last  handled  and  applied  to  its  use,  by  a  Roman,  when  the 
CsBsars  and  the  legions  commanded  the  world.  He  might  look 
at  ashes  and  relics  of  fuel,  extinguished  indeed  aod  cold,  but 
wbich  iiad  been  hot  as  recenthf  as  the  earliest  recorded  eruption 
q(  Vesuvius.  He  anight  take  up  a  mirror,  or  some  omaiknents 
of  dress,  just  aa  they  had  been  laid  down  ont  of  the  hands  of 
ladies^  since  the  moment  of  whose  handling  them  ten  thousand 
iBiUiofiSof  their  sex  have  bloomed  mhI  gone  to  the  gi;|nre.  We 
are  supposing  bioft  to  enter  one  of  these  habitations  imsjte^iately 
after  It  has  been  cleared  out,  before  any  of  its  ancient'  contents 
liave  been  removed ;  and  we  reaUy  can  believe  that  a  man  of 
strong  and  cultivated  imagination  might,  for  some  moments^  be 
so  beguiled  by  the  scene,  that  he  should  ieel  (according  to  the 
language  employed  by  some  travellers  in  describing  it)  as  if  he 
were  taking  almost  an  improper  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
family,  and  as  if  some  of  them  might  happen  to  return  and  find 
him  impertinently  intruding  into  their  apartiuents  and  inspectrog 
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what  bdongs  to  them.  The  family  are  gone  oat,  and  not  jH 
returned ;  the  rooms  and  utensils  seem  waiting  for  the  ownera 
to  resume  and  use  them  ;  and  meanwhile,  the  whole  viast  seriei 
of  the  events  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Rnpire  hu 
been  accomplished,  and  even  the  completion  of  that  aerica  hai 
now  retired  to  the  dbtance  of  remote  history.  The  stooh,  the 
cupsy  the  rings,  the  pins,  the  box  for  ointment,  have  remained 
just  where  they  were  put  down,  while  Roma  JBiema  has  dwia- 
died  to  a  melancholy  and  inconsiderable  town. 

The  enchanting  beguilement  is,  of  course,  modi  dimioiahed 
in  those  parts  of  the  city  which  have  been  for  a  good  while  dis- 
interred and  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  elemeota,  and  the 
houses  of  which  have  been  despoiled  of  all  their  moveaUe  eon* 
tents  to  enrich  the  great  repository  at  Portici,  while  abo  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  have  necessarily  been  much  iigtuPHl,  aad 
many  of  them  have  nearly  faded  away.  But  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  still  remains  entombed,  and  the  process  of  excava- 
tion b  likely  to  be  constantly  going  on,  the  advantage  may  be 
enjoyed  by  a  long  succession  of  beholders,  of  receiving  the  foU 
impression  of  the  objects  almost  at  the  instant  of  tlieir  being  na- 
▼eiled  from  the  darkness  of  so  many  ages.  Some  of  our  travd- 
lers  express  regret  at  the  removal  of  the  articles  found  in  the 
houses  to  the  museum,  where,  crammed  together  in  a  Taat  as- 
semblage, the  particular  objects  have  so  little,  oomparativeiy, 
of  that  striking  effect  on  the  imagination  which  they  would  pro- 
duce as  seen  in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  ancient  city.  Cer- 
tainly, it  were,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  very  desirable,  thai  aome 
part,  some  selected  buildings,  bad  been,  or  should  in  future  be, 
left  in  possession  of  all  their  contents,  and  carefully  guarded  by 
appointments  to  prevent  their  being  rifled,  and  by  every  practi- 
cable contrivance  to  defend  their  interior  against  the  eftota.of 
the  air  and  weather.  But  the  accounts  given  of  the  mental  dia- 
racter  of  his  majesty  of  Naples,  make  it  improbable  enoUKh  that 
he  should  have  the  slightest  perception  of  any  principle  or  taale, 
or  of  antiquarian  or  poetical  enthusiasm.  Hii  assoeiatioiia  are 
of  no  such  refined  imaginative  quality.  To  make  a  large  show* 
place,  under  the  appropriating  designation  of  royal  muaenni, 
IS  probably  his  utmost  conception  of  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 
the  revelation  of  these  subterranean  antiquities,  refleeting  so 
impressively  an  image  of  the  condition,  and  haunted  aa  it  were 
by  the  lingering  spectres,  of  the  Romans  of  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.* 

There  are  very  few  things  which  those  of  us  who  must  stay 
at  home  in  this  age  of  genend  travelling,  think  of  with  ao  much 


*  Since  this  was  written,  it  has  become  a  dubious  point  whether 
this  personage  is  any  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  lung  or  not. 
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envy  of  the  privile^^  rovers,  as  a  few  days'  sojourn  among  the 
solitary  abodes  of  PompeiL  We  even  persuade  ourselves,  with 
Kttle  difficulty,  that  some  of  us  would  take  a  far  stronger  im- 
pression of  the  scene,  would  feel  much  more  of  the  sentiment, 
the  reverie,  the  enthusiasm,  than  some  of  those  who  have  taken 
a  fashionable  drive  to  the  spot  would  seem  to  shew,  by  their  flip- 
pant or  aflfected  descriptive  relations  of  what  they  felt  when 
there.  Denied  this  great  luxury  of  inspecting  the  reality,  we 
are  duly  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  those  men  of  taste,  indus- 
try, and  attainment  in  art  and  antiquity,  who  were  not^  while 
among  the  dwellings  and  monuments  of  Pompeii,  constantly  re- 
minded bow  soon  they  must  be  back  in  Naples,  to  be  in  time  to 
dress  for  the  evening  music  party,  or  the  play,  or  the  opera,  but 
could  apply  their  whole  attention,  with  long  assiduity,  to  inves- 
tigate, describe,  and  delineate,  and  have  in  consequence  sup- 
plied to  us  accurate  graphical  representations  of  thosd  striking 
spectacles.  Such  illustrations  have  hitherto  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  the  Authors  of  the  present  work  remark,  wanting 
to  us  here  in  England.  Something  less  than  twenty  years  ago^ 
there  was  published  in  Parts  a  set  of  engravings  on  a  large  scale, 
by  F.  Piranesi,  from  drawings  by  the  very  celebrated  J.  B. 
Piranesi,  exhibiting  views,  plans,  and  details,  of  some  of  the 
edifices  of  Pompeii.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  M.  Mazois  has 
been  publishing  slowly,  at  intervals,  and  also  on  a  large  scale, 
a  work  of  the  same  nature,  but  more  particularly  attentive  to 
measurements  and  details.  It  is  to  contain,  if  ever  completed, 
about  a  hundred  plates,  after  drawings  and  measurements  on 
which  the  author  was  employed  more  than  two  years  ;  the  price 
to  exceed  twenty  pounds.  Messrs.  Gell  and  Gandy  bear  testi- 
mony to  its  truth  and  splendour.  Very  recently  there  has  been 
commenced  in  England,  in  large  folio,  (the  size  of  Stuart's 
Athens,)  a  series  of  ^  Delineations  of  Pompeii,'  engraved  in  a 
rough,  bold,  spirited  style,  chiefly  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  draw- 
ings by  Major  Cockburn.  It  will  comprise,  including  many 
vignettes  and  forms  in  outline,  nearly  a  hundred  engravings, 
about  half  of  which  number  have  already  appeared.  The  work 
is  of  a  compass,  size,  and  merit,  and  brought  down  to  a  late- 
ness of  time,  to  render  it  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  that 
of  the  Frenchman,  excepting  perhaps  in  such  details  and  nUnu* 
tiw  as  can  interest  none  but  architects  by  profession. 

But  it  is  quite  obvious  how  desirable,  on  such  a  subject,  must 
be  a  work  adapted  to  more  general  circulation.  Nor^  could  any 
of  the  examiners  and  delineators  of  Pompeii  be  better  qualified 
to  furnish  it,  than  the  gentlemen  whose  names  give  a  pledge  for 
the  judicious  selection  and  correct  exhibition  of  the  ample  series 
of  subjects  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value  and 
beauty,  has  the  testimony  of.  persons  who  have  recently  been  on 
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the  spot  to  its  truth  of  representation,  and  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  that  very  considerable  portion  of  the  cultivated 
public  which  is  interested  by  tlie  memorials  of  the  remote  ages 
of  renowned  nations.  ^  It  is  presented  with  the  intention/  as 
the  prospectus  expressed,  *  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  fbrais  of 
^  the  Houses,  Public  Buildings,  Sepulchres,  &c.  hitherto  dis- 
'  covered,  without  entering  into  the  detail  of  minute  measure- 
*  mcnt.' 

In  the  Preface  we  are  informed  that, 

'  The  original  drawings  for  this  work  were  made  wltli  the  camera' 
luciday  by  Sir  William  Gell.  To  render  the  subject  clearer,  a  slight 
alteration  has  in  two  or  three  instances  been  made,  but  always  moi* 
tioned  in  the  text  The  literary  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
essay,  are  by  his  coadjutor/ 

The  engravings,  all  in  the  line  manner,  are  quite  as  large  as 
the  siKc  of  the  paper  would  admit.  Most  of  them  are  what  are 
denominated  finished.  The  much  greater  number  of  them  are 
by  C.  Heath,  generally  well,  in  some  instances  findy,  exeeoted. 
There  are  several  beautiful  ones  by  G.  Cooke,  and  fiome  out- 
lines in  the  well  known  style  of  H.  Moses. 

The  written  portion  of  the  work  consists  partly  of  explana- 
tions, of  course  in  a  great  measure  technical,  of  the  plates, 
taken  individually,  throughout  the  series ;  and  partly  of  general 
descriptive  observations.  It  is  introduced  by  a  short  history  of 
the  city,  to  the  period  of  its  catastrophe ;  an  account  of  the 
dreadful  phenomenon  which  was  the  cause ;  and  a  chronologi- 
cal notice  of  the  subsequent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  inte- 
rest  of  the  general  descriptive  observations,  and  of  the  vrbole 
work,  might  have  been  greatly  heightened  by  means  of  an  easy 
expedient,  which  we  wish  the  Writer  had  adopted,  namely,  that 
of  introducing  a  good  number  (there  are  a  few)  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  recollected  or  recorded  to  have  ooonr* 
red  during  the  process  of  the  excavations.  We  mean,  any  ap* 
pcarances  particularly  striking  as  indicating  the  last  situalioiii 
or  employments  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  time  the  eity 
overwhelmed ;  such  as,  the  positions  of  the  skeletons 
found,  unfinished  processes  of  any  kind  of  emptoyment,  ritna- 
tions  of  furniture  and  utensils,  as  shewing  what  bad  beee  liieir 
must  recent  use,  circumstances  attending  the  attempted  escape 
of  persons  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt, — any  thing,  in  ehorty 
the  most  adapted  to  place  the  imagination  the  diredest  manner 
in  the  living  scene,  just  before  it  was  suddenly  covered  with  the 
black  veil.  Many  such  things  would  be  related  or  presented  to 
inquisitive  persons  passing  so  considerable  a  time  on  the  spot,  and 
at  Naples,  as  the  Authors  of  this  work  must  have  done ;  and  it 
is  quite  obvious,  we  should  think,  how  much  the  exhibition  of 
the  scene  of  desolation  might  be  vivified  by  intermingling  a  por- 
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tion  of  them  in  the  description.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  snpply 
in  some  measure  the  deficiency;  for,  though  the  work  was 
brought  to  an  appearance  of  completeness  and  conclosion,  a  se- 
Quel,  which  might  be  accompanied  b^  a  selection  of  things  of 
uiis  nature,  is  announced  in  tne  following  advertisement. 

*  This  Volume  will  be  found  to  contain  what  information  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  excavated  City  of  Pompeii  to  the  close  of  1818  < 
while  the  large  Plan  will  shew  the  progress  made  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  as  well  as  what  still  remains  uncovered.  The  excava- 
tions, however,  are  still  proceeded  upon,  since  new  objects  continu- 
ally present  themselves,  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  labourers,  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  and  antiquarian. 

'  It  is  intended  by  the  Authors  of  this  work  to  collect  these  as 
they  may  turn  up ;  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  accumu- 
late to  form  about  20  Plates,  to  publish  them  as  a  Part.  In  these  the 
colouring  will  be  an  object,  where  it  presents  any  circumstance  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  and  some  Plates  will  be  given  of  Implements,  Ac.  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  Work  a  complete  Commentary  upon  Rossan 
Domestic  Economy.' 

Every  one  will  have  observed  how  mach  more  is  said,  in  the 
current  notices  of  the  subterranean  antiquities  of  the  tract  about 
Vesuvius,  of  the  Pompeian  than  of  the  Herculanean  discove- 
ries. The  ease  is,  that  bat  small  progress,  comparatively^  has 
been  made  or  attempted  in  the  excavation  of  Heroulaneom :  in- 
deed, Sir  W.  Gell  says  it  b  now  discontinned.  The  operation 
was  exceedingly  difficult  and  toilsome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  depth  (from  sixty  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet)  at  which 
that  city  is  buried,  and  of  tlie  much  harder  quality  of  the  super- 
incumbent substances,  consisting  of  vast  strata  of  stony  naud 
and  lava.  Many  objects  of  curiosity  have  indeed  been  diseovep- 
ed  and  brought  up ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  laying  the  eitj 
open  to  the  light  Nor  are  there  any  extensive  cavern  spaces  lo 
be  viewed  by  going  down,  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried  on 
by  conveying  the  materials  removed  at  each  stage  into  the  spaoen 
which  had  previously  been  cleared.  Some  of  the  trav€^rs  wlbe 
have  descended,  have  described  the  scene  below  as  having  the 
appearance  of  a  gloomy  and  hideous  pit.  Pompeii,  on  die  eon- 
trary,  was  lost  nnder  but  a  thin  covering  of  ashes  and  pmrniee, 
vritb  a  smaller  proportion  of  mud  and  p^bles. 

<  The  excavations  afford  an  opportunh^  of  observhig,  that  the 
ruin  of  Pompeii  was  not  effected  oy  an  uailbrm  shower  oi  cinders, 
or  pumice-stones.  A  section  near  the  amphitheatre,  gives  the  general 
proportions  of  the  mass  under  whidi  the  citv  is  buned  te  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet.  Separating  the  whole  into  five  portions,  we 
shall  find  the  first  three  to  consist  of  pumioe^tone  in  small  pieces 
resembling  a  light  white  cinder,  and  oovecing  the  pavement  to  tte 
depth  of  twelve  feet :  the  next  portion  is  composed  of  six  pacts, 
beginning  with  a  stratum  qf  small  bhmk  stonei^  not  mace  than  Jthne 
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inches  in  thickness ;  to  this  succeeds  a  thin  lajrer  of  mud,  or  earth 
which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  liquid  state ;  upon  this  lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  stones, 
of  a  mixed  hue,  in  which  blue  predominates;  a  second  stratum  of 
mud,  separated  from  a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line  of  mixed  blue  stones, 
completes  the  fourth  portion ;  while  the  finh  or  highest  division  con- 
sists entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  principally  formed  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  volcanic  matter  from  the  date  of  the  eruption  to 
the  present  day.' 

*  Tlie  strata  of  mud  were  discharged  in  a  very  liquid  state  from 
tlie  mountain,  an  event  by  no  means  uncommon  during  later  eruptions : 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  vaulted  passages,  of  which  the 
covering  still  remains  entire,  are  usually  found  as  completely  full  of 
the  deposition  as  the  open  courts,  or  the  chambers  where  the  rooft 
have  been  consumed.' 

The  disappearance  of  the  city  was  not  so  entire,  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine. 
The  deposition  of  volcanic  matter  was  not  of  a  depth  to  cover 
the  higher  parts  of  the  ^greater  structures,  or  eveDi  in  many 
cases,  of  the  more  ordinary  ones.  It  appears  that  the  upper 
stories  of  many  of  the  houses  must  have  been  left  prominent 
above  the  surface,  to  be  demolished  for  the  materiak,  or  to  be 
reduced  to  rubbish,  and  ultimately  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  Traces  of  some  of  them  are  found  in  stair- 
cases and  pieces  of  the  remaining  walls.  In  many  parts  of  the 
city,  however,  the  upper  stories  were  covered,  and  therefore 
have  been  preserved ;  <  but  they  seem  to  have  been  of  very 
'  inferior  consequence  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.' 
A  small  part  of  the  top  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  great  public 
buildings  has  always  remained  in  sight;  but,  till  accident 
revealed  the  secret,  it  bad  been  considered  as  only  the  relic  of 
some  structure  founded  on  the  surface.  So  palpable,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  must  the  signs  on  the  surface 
always  have  been  of  what  was  inhumed  below,  that  he  wonders 
tlie  antiquaries  should  have  failed  to  detect  the  lost  city. 

'  The  ruins  of  the  city  must  always  have  appeared  above  the  soil : 
with  reference  to  this  assertion,  we  may  recollect,  that  Pompeii  was 
called  by  the  first  excavators  Civita,  a  name  the  spot  seems  to  have 
borne  some  centuries  previously,  and  which  it  had  probably  borne 
from  the  time  of  its  destruction.' 

*  As  the  soil  is  generally  raised  but  little  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  lower  stories  of  the  houses,  the  upper  apartments  and  the  pumic 
buildings  might  have  nearly  equalled  the  trees  which  now  clothe  the 
summit*' 

'  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  might  have  been  observed  by  any  traveller 
along  the  road.«-No  one,  however,  would  have  suspected  how  rich  a 
mine  of  antiquities  existed  here,  until  a  labourer,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  found,  in  ploughing,  a  statue  of  brass ;  which  dr- 
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cumstance  being  reported  to  the  govemmenty  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  first  excavations  ;  and  subsequently  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  while  some  workmen  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  sobterranous  aqueduct,  contributed  not  « 
little  to  confirm  Ihe  expectations  which  had  been  excited.  Since 
that  period  the  operations  have  always  been  carrying  on,  with  more 
or  less  activity,  so  that  by  degrees  the  whole  will  be  cleared.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  Jtttention  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  first  found,  they  are 
beginning  to  sufier  from  the  effects  of  that  exposure  which  has  taken 
place  since  their  second  birth.  In  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  discovery,  the  alternations  of  winter  and  summer 
have  generally  effaced  the  paintings,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
stripped  every  trace  of  stucco  from  the  walls.'-—''  So  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  nope  that  the  theatres,  housest  or  temples,  constructed 
as  they  are  of  the  most  perishable  materials,  can  remain  for  the 
satisfaction  of  posterity :  and  although  in  this  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  considered  fortunate  for  the  succeeding  generation  that  the 
operation  goes  on  so  slowly,  still  too  much  cannot  now  be  done  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  what  exists.  The  fortifications,  however, 
which  are  in  some  parts  built  with  solid  blocks  of  stone,  may  yet 
remain  for  many  centuries,  as  the  Doric  temple  would  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  destroyed  by  external  force ;  whereas  a  short  period 
must  suffice  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  wnich  is 
built  of  bricks  and  rubble  work,  without  any  pretension  to  durability 
or  excellence  of  construction.  The  streets  are  curiously  pavedf, 
with  irregularly  shaped  pieces  of  black  volcanic  stone  well  put 
together,  and  generally  exhibiting  the  tracks  of  wheels.  The  town 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  ancient  bed  of  lava,  thoii^h  there 
exists  no  record  of  an  earlier  eruption  than  that  which  destroyed 
it.' 

The  city  is  found  in  a  state  of  very  great  dilapidation,  which 
could  not  be  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  dreadful  volcanic 
showers  which  created  its  tomb.  But  a  great  earthquake 
accompanied  the  eruption  ;  and  the  place  is  judged  to  have  been 
very  far  from  having  recovered  from  the  erocts  of  a  most 
destructive  one  which  had  happened  sixteen  years  before.  ^  The 
^  workmen^s  tools  are  still  in  many  instances  found  acfeompany- 
'  ing  the  materials  collected  for  the  repair  of  the  damages  this 
'  earthquake  had  caused.' 

Very  striking  memorials  have  occurred,  of  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  mass  formed  by  these  showers,  and  of  the  fate 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  escape  from  the  city,  in 
the  circumstance  of  skeletons  found  many  feet  above  the  ancient 
level.  The  victims  had  continued  to  struggle  upward  through 
the  deepening  stratum  of  ashes  and  mud.  In  one  instance  this 
had  been  done  by  a  female,  of  whose  bosom  the  mould,  im- 
pressed in  the  substance  which  had  subsequently  hardened 
around  her,  is  shewn  in  the  Museum  of  Portioi. 
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Before  describing  the  sepulchral  stnicUirea  and  monumeati 
of  Pompeii,  Sir  William  adverU  to  the  notiona,  feelinggy 
customs,  and  enacted  regulations  of  the  auoieot  Romana  re- 
specting the  dead,  and  gives  an  interesting  representation  ef 
their  funeral  rites  and  commemorations.  In  general,  they  were 
very  desirous  to  have  their  tombs  i>laced  in  conspicuous  and 
public  situations,  espcciiilly  by  the  side  of  the  great  roads  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  towns.  It  is  striking  and  affecting  thus  to 
behold  tliem  seeking  to  relieve  the  gloom  which  oppressed  their 
spirits  in  their  hopeless  darkness,  or  vague,  cheerless  superstition, 
respecting  a  future  stale,  by  expedients  for  making  it  unavoid- 
able that  those  who  should  be  alive  when  they  were  dead,  sboold 
see  their  names,  and  perhaps  sometimes  talk  of  them.  Thai 
also  they,  or  their  memory,  might  receive  sometimes  the  expres- 
sion of  a  transient  farewell  sentiment,  appeared  a  matier  of 
some  importance  to  beings  who  had  no  assuranoe  of  sunriving 
to  be  welcomed  in  another  society. 

T.  LOLLIUS 

HIC.  PROPTER.  VI AM.  POSITUS 

UT.  Die  ANT.  PRAETEREUNTES 

LOLLl.  VALE 

There  were  at  the  same  time  some  in  whom  either  pride  or  a 

certain  refinement  of  sentiment,  repressed  this  desire  or  a  vulgar 

publicity  of  their  names. 

*  Some  families  still  had  burial  places  at  their  country-houses ;  not 
choosing  to  have  their  names  exhibited  to  the  popular  gaze,  or 
memory  recalled  to  animadversion.     And  thus  Fropertius  : 
Dii  faciant,  mea  ne  terra  locet  ossa  frequent!. 

Qua  facit  assiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter. 
Post  mortem  tumuli  sic  infiimantur  amantum. 


Non  juvat  in  media  nomen  habere  via.* 

This  feeling  expressed  in  contrariety  to  the  general  passion 
for  vulgar  monumental  exposure,  is  beyond  all  comparison  in 
better  taste,  independently  of  any  sentiment  of  pride,  or  appie* 
hension  of  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  censorious 
opinion.  It  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  solemnity  of  death,  as 
a  total,  final  withdrawment  from  the  active  system  of  the  world. 
How  obvious,  too,  is  the  greater  congeniaUty  of  a  seclusioQ  of 
the  memorials  of  tlie  departed,  with  the  sacredness  of  a  penaivet 
aflcetionate  remembrance  in  the  surviving  friends  !  Still,  if  we 
consider  the  natural  effect  of  having  no  decided  hold  by  faith  of 
an  invisible  world,  in  combination  with  that  instinctive  reluctance 
to  let  go  entirely  the  present  state,  which  even  Christian  hope 
ran  seldom  wholly  suspend,  we  shall  not  greatly  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  to  retain  ony  possible  connexion  with  the  busy  scene. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  in  the  prospect  of  keviiig 
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it,  80  maoT  of  those  dark  beatben  spirits  should  have  solicitously 
provided  lor  memorials  to  retain  them  in  some  kind  of  fancied 
presence  in  its  most  throng^  social  situations.  Our  Author 
eites  some  examples  ef  the  care,  particularity,  and  precaution 
with  which  testamentary  appointments  for  this  purpose  were 
made. 

There  is  one  of  the  enumerated  modes  of  monumental  cele- 
bration, of  which  it  really  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  could  be 
felt  compatible  with  -any  dignified  ideas  of  death  and  departed 
excellence.  According  to  our  associations  with  the  subject,  it 
would  inevitably  bear  the  character  of  a  burlesque  show,  instead 
of  a  solemn  commemoration.  This  was  the  custom  of  bringing^ 
out,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  persons  recently 
deceased,  waxen  busts,  which  had  been  made  in  resemblance  of 
the  ancestors  of  those  persons,  to  be  publicly  exhibited,  in  the 
robes,  and  with  the  insignia  appropriate  to  tiieir  offices  and  dig- 
nities and  drawn  in  chariots  to  the  forum,  there  to  be  placed*  in 

*  the  same  curule  chairs  with  which  when  alive  they  had  been 
^  privileged.*  The  orator  for  the  occasion,  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  topics  of  eulogy  of  the  person  lately  dead,  went 
back  to  celebrate  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  those  former  per- 
sonages whose  images  were  thus  exposed  in  ludicrous  pomp, 
endeavouring  to  make  their  examples  and  honours  an  incitement 
to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  the  descendants  and  all  the  beholders. 
'  To  modern  feelings,*  says  our  Author,  *  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

*  oeive  other  than  ludicrous  effects  from  the  display  of  a  wax- 
^  work  ancestry  ;  yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  more  than  one 

*  ancient  to  the  good  result  of  such  exhibition/* 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  city  begins  with  tlie  *  Street  of  the 

*  Tombs.*     In  the  approach  to  Pompeii  from  Naples, 

*  both  sides  of  the  road,  for  nearly  a  furlong  before  entering  the 
city,  are  occupied  by  tombs  and  public  monuments,  intermixed  with^ 
shops ;  in  front  of  the  latter*  arcades  were  constructed,  affording 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
carriage  way,  or  agger,  exhibiting  the  tracks  or  ruts  worn  by  chariots, 
is  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  width,  with  foot-ways^ 
or  margines,  on  each  side,  varyinf  from  four  to  six,  elevated  above  the 
road  about  a  foot,  and  separated  therefrom  by  a  curb  and  guard  stones, 
raised  about  sixteen  inches,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  asunder.'  '  The  ruts  are  sometimes  four  inches  deep ;  the 
wheels  seem  to  have  been  about  three  inches  wide,  and  from  three 
feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  apart.  The  wheels  of  a  modern  carriage 
are  about  four  feet  six  inches.' 

*  The  street  of  the  tombs,  as  far  as  hitherto  discovered,  contains 

*"  *  Sxpe  audivi,  Q.  Maximum,  P.  Scipionem,  praeterea  civitatis 
noatne  preclaros  viros,  solitos  dicere;  cum  majorum  imagines  in- 
tuerentur,  veh^mentissime  accendi.  Sallust.' 
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the  monuroeDts  of  those  alone  who  had  borne  someoSoeki  the  state; 
and,  in  most  casesy  the  ground  on  which  they  are  retpecthrely  erected 
was  voted  by  the  public.  From  the  latter  ctrcumstanoe  it  may  be  in- 
ferredy  that  this  quarter  was  especially  reserved  for  that  purposot 
while  we  may  presume  that  the  places  appropriated  for  general  sepul- 
ture were  more  removed  from  the  city.' 

These  tombs  are  large  structures,  of  diflbrent  forma,  and  ^ 
nerally,  but  not  in  every  iustatice,  bearing,  in  conspicuous  inacnp* 
tions,  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  raised,  with 
explanatory  additions  respecting  the  offices,  merits,  andappomt* 
ments  through  which  this  monumental  honour  waa  obtained. 
They  are  also  decorated  with  carvings  and  paintings,  some  of 
emblematical,  and  some  of  literal  meaning.  The  tomb  of  Scau- 
rus,  which  is  described  as  the  most  remarkable  one  yet  fouiid, 

*  IB  covered  with  extremely  low  relievos,  painted,  of  gladiatorial 
combats.  The  gladiators  of  Ampliatus,  whose  names  and  fitte  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  over  their  likenesses,  lions,  bears,  panthers. 
Dulls,  wolves,  and  rabbits,  with  dogs,  stags,  and  non-descripts,  all  seem 
to  have  been  brought  upon  the  scene  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Pompcians,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Scaurus's  ghost.* 

The  inscription  mentions  that  two  thousand  sesterces  had  been 
assigned  by  the  decurioiis  for  the  expense  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, of  which  the  show  of  gladiators  must  have  been  the 
principal  part.  On  this  it  is  remarked,  that  unless  a  character 
expressing  another  thousand  has  been  broken  oif, '  Human  blood 
'  must  have  been  cheap,  when  161.  28.  lid.  could  prodaeeao 
'  much  upon  the  arena.'    The  sepulchral  interior  recess  is  *■  n- 

*  decorated,  about  seven  feet  square,  vaulted,  and  surrounded  with 
^  small  niches,  four  on  each  side,  except  that  of  entrance,  where 
'  the  space  of  two  is  occupied  with  the  door-way.  In  tlie  centre 
^  is  a  square  pillar,  which  reaches  lo  and  supports  the  ceiling, 
^  leaving  a  space  round  of  not  more  than  two  feet:  it  is  pierc^ 
^  each   way  with  a  niche,  perhaps  for  a  lamp.     An  opening  for 

*  light  was  opposite  the  door.*  It  is  not  said,  but  may  be  pre- 
sumed, thai  urns  and  ashes  were  found  in  this  apartment.  It  is 
mentioned  that  at  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  *  were  two  sub- 
^  torranean  depositories,  now  covered  up,  in  which  cinerary  urns 
^  were:  discovcnMi ;  one  of  glass,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  mate- 
*•  rial,  Mas  placed  within  another  of  baked  earth,  and  the  whole 
^  enveloped  in  a  third  of  lead.*  In  the  arched  interior  of  another 
tomb, '  several  vuses  were  found.     The  door  is  curious,  being  of 

*  marble,  little  more  than  three  feet  high,  two  feet  nine  inchea 

*  wide,  four  inehes  and  a  half  thick,  and  moved  on  pivots  formed 
*•  out  of  the  same  block.  Doors  thus  constructed  seldom  opened 
^  without  noise.* 

*  The  interior  of  the  tomb  of  Na^voleia  Tyche  was  about  six  feet 
six  inches  square,  ill  stjiccocd,  arched,  and  niches  formed  around  for 
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^e  reception  of  cinerary  unuu  Some  were  of  coarse  earth ;  three 
others^  about  fifteen  inches  high,  were  of  glass,  and  contained  boneSf 
with  a  liquid,  which,  upon  anidvsis,  was  considered  to  be  composed 
of  water,  wine,  and  oU.  Each  nad  a  htmp,  and  piece  of  money  fbr 
Charon :  more  lamps  were  ready  in  the  comer ;  they  were  of  red 
common  earth/ 

It  is  predicted,  that  the  walls  which  encircled  the  city  will 
remain,  when  all  that  they  were  raised  to  enclose  and  defend 
shall  have  perished. 

*  Thev  are  built  with  a  receding  face  of  large  stones,  sometimes 
four  to  nve  feet  long,  laid  in  horizontal  beds ;  the  joints  between  the 
blocks,  in  each  course,  not  preserved  upright,  but  inclinihg  more  or 
less  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  a  style  of  masonry  common  to  many 
of  the  Etruscan  cities.  They  are  partly  well  pul  together ;  but  with  an 
extraordinary  admixture  of  rubble  work>  and  p^ominance  of  the 
qpecies  of  brick  work  called  rettculatum,  exhibiting  an  appearance 
■trongly  resembling  that  of  some  modem  Turkish  fortresses,  where 
the  works,  origincdly  Greek,  and  well  constructed,  have  descended 
through  a  series  of  barbarous  possessors,  and  undergone  many  een- 
turies  of  ill-judged  repairs. 

*  Towers  are  placed  at  unequal  intervals,  twenty-seven  feet  by  thirty^ 
threCf  projecting  forward  seven,  and  composed  of  rubble  walls,  three 
feet  in  thickness,  in  three  stories:  between  tliem,  supported  by  a 
double  wall,  ranged  the  ramparts ;  the  whole  nearly  twenty  feet  wuk^ 
including  the  two  walls,  and  varying  in  height  from  the  ground  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  according  to  the  local  level.  They  communicated 
through  the  towers  by  arched  door-ways,  on  the  third  or  upper  story. 
Embattled  parapets  wero  raised  upon  the  outer  and  inner  edgd  of 
the  rampart:  they  formed,  in  appearance,  a  double  Kne  of  defence 
for  the  town,  that  nearest  the  city  being  some  feet  higher  than  the 
outer.     The  outer  wall  pf  the  tower  seems  invariably  to  have  fidleB. 

*  Five  principal  entrances  have  been  discovered  to  .the  citY»  two  of 
which  only  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal,  towards  Mercula- 
neum  and  Naples,  is  about  forty-seven  feet  in  depth  ;  its  whole  ex- 
tent forty-two.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall,  each  per- 
forated with  three  arched  openings;  the  intermediate  space  being 
probably  left  open  to  (he  8ky,  except  tlic  lateral  ways  for  foot  passen- 
gers, wnich  communicated  with  the  uncovered  area  in  the  centre,  by 
two  arched  openings  on  each  side.  A  portcullis  closed  the  centre  arch- 
way, about  seven  u^et  distant  from  the  front ;  and,  with  another  gate 
on  the  inside,  formed  a  double  security.* 

Almost  immediately  within  this  gate,  is  an  inn  ur  post-house. 

'  Chequers  are  exhibited  at  the  side  of  the  doorway.  The  bones 
of  horses  were  found  in  the  stables ;  and  in  the  cellar,  large  earthen 
vases  for  wine.  Rings  for  tying  the  horses,  and  three  cars,  were 
found ;  the  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  modern;  four  feet 
three  inches  diameter;  ten  spokes,  a  little  thicker  at  each  end/ 
*  Guard  stones,  for  mounting  horses,  were  placed,  by  the  law  of  C. 
Gracchus  de  viis  muniendis.  The  holes  may  here  be  observed  in  the 
..curb  for  passing  the  halter.' 

X  2 
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As  that  enchanted  feeling  with  which  we  ffo  back  into  ancient 
times,  seeks  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  beings  of  those  times 
as  living^  and  as  divested  of  all  public  formality  and  pomp,  the 
thoughtful  and  imaginative  visitant  of  the  city  will  fbel  a  more 
intense  interest  in  the  inspection  of  the  dwelling-houses  than  of 
any  other  of  its  structures.  But,  if  he  should  advance  to  this 
inspection  with  his  fancy  filled  with  images  of  Roman  magDifi- 
cenee,  and  prepared  to  find  something  of  a  majestic  character 
adhering  to  every  thing  in  the  economy  of  that  imperial  nation, 
he  will  ^el  a  strange  disappointment  in  viewing  the  abodes  which 
contented  the  generality  of  these  partakers  of  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

*  Porapeii  remained,  to  its  fall,  a  city  of  lanes  rather  than  of  streets. 
The  general  uniformity  of  plan,  (in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  houses^)  admitted  considerable  variety  in  the  detail ;  but  tbey 
were  all  attended  with  imperfections  repugnant  to  modem  ideas  of 
taste  and  convenience.  The  absence  of  chimneys  enttrelyy  and  win* 
dows  generally,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  The  only  light  received 
in  the  rooms  was  through  an  aperture  formed  in  or  over  the  door ;  and 
even  this  was  borrowed.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  Romans 
were  not  a  *^  Genus  ignavum,  quod  tecto  gaudet  et  umbra;"  not  a 
domestic  people :  their  society  was  to  be  sought  in  tlie  Forum,  and 
porticoes. 

'  Good  foundations,  and  stout  walls,  were  not  considered  of  essential 
consequence,  wiiere  the  skill  of  the  architect  was  rather  directed  to 
the  exclusion  of  heat,  than  precaution  against  the  less  mild  months  of 
the  year.  Hence  we  find  scarcely  a  house  in  the  whole  city  of  Pom- 
peii, of  which  the  walls  are  not  considerably  indebted  for  their  dura- 
bility to  the  plaster  with  which  they  are  covered.  Ill  built,  of  the 
worst  brick  and  rubble  work,  with  mortar  generally  but  insufficiently 
mixed,  their  thickness  in  few  instances  appears  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices they  were  intended  to  perform.  Sometimes,  however,  the  plas- 
ter is  very  excellent.' 

In  the  detailed  description  of  a  house  of  quite  the  aristocratic 
order,  (that  of  Pansa,]  it  is  noticed  that, 

'  no  fire-place  exists,  nor  do  any  fines  remain,  by  which  the  house 
could  have  been  warmed  by  means  of  a  stove,  praefumium,  or  hypo- 
caust :  for  this  purpose,  in  all  probability,  only  braziers  were  nsed, 
with  charcoal,  as  they  are  frequently  found.' 

In  the  account  of  another  house  of  the  same  superior  order, 
there  is  occasion  to  notice,  and  to  notice  as  not  peculiar  to  that 
house,  a  strange  want  of  good  order  and  good  taste  in  arrange- 
ments involving  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  It  has  also  been 
told  often  enough  by  travellers,  that  the  signs  in  front  of  some 
of  the  shops,  (as  of  those  of  the  bakers,)  are  flagrant  Tiolations 
of  decorum. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  many  circumstances  of  diflTereace  be- 
tween this  ancient  domestic  architecture  and  the  modern,  is  the 
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internal  court,  round  which  the  apartments  were  i^rrangedi  and 
lighted  entirely  from  within,  so  that  the  exterior  presented  only 
a  dead  wall.  The  inducements  to  the  adoption  or  this  plan  werci 
seclusion  from  observation,  protection,  and  jealousy  as  to  the 
female  portion  of  the  family.  The  apartments  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  private  life,  appear  to  have  been  what  we  should  deem 
very  inconveniently  small,  even  in  those  houses  of  the  more  stately 
rank  which  had  circumstances  of  exterior  magniBcence,  ^  a  ves- 

*  tibnlum,  a  lofty  atrium,  with  an  ample  peristyle,  and  ambulato- 

*  ries.*    They  were,  however,  highly  ornamented. 

'  The  smallest  apartments  were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the 
most  brilliaDt  and  endless  variety  of  colours,  in  compartments,  simply 
tinted  with  a  light  ground,  surrounded  by  a  border,  sometimes  em- 
bellished with  a  single  figure,  or  subject,  in  the  centre,  or  at  equal 
distances,  and  every  where  exhibiting  that  taste  each  individual  of 
Pompeii  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  display.  These  paintings  were 
very  frequently  of  history,  but  embrace  every  variety  of  subject^ 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Greek  artists  seem  to  have  beea 
employed ;  indeed  native  painters  were  few,  while  the  former  every 
where  abounded.' 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  on  the  character  and 
merits  of  this  ancient  painting,  of  which  the  praise,  strongly  ex^ 
pressed  as  to  some  of  its  characteristics,  is  strongly  qualified  •» 
to  others.  Architectural  delineations  often  occur,  ot  which  a 
number  are  represented  in  the  engravings.  '  Many  are  continu- 
'  ally  found,'  say  our  Authors,  ^  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
'  true  principles  of  perspective ;  but  they  are  rather  indicated 
^  than  minutely  expressed,  or  accurately  displayed  ;  whereas,  io 

*  most  instances,  a  total  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  art  is 

*  but  too  evident.* 

The  description  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gratifying  when  it  goes 
into  such  details  as  the  following. 

'  The  doors,  formed  of  wood,  are  never  found  complete ;  this  ma- 
terial, being  always  reduced  to  carbon,  retaining  onlv  the  general 
form.  Fir  appears  to  have  been  much  used,  'rhe  doors  revolved 
upon  pivots,  and  were  fastened  by  bolts,  which  hung  from  chains. 
The  windows  were  sometimes  glazed ;  [a  glazed  bow-window  was 
found  in  one  instance ;]  they  were  closed  at  night  by  shutters,  not  too 
well  put  together ;  but  the  gaping  chinks  were  covered  with  curtains. 
Of  wood  were  also  the  bedsteads,  though  sometimes  of  iron :  bat 
beds  were  more  generally  made  merely  of  carpets  and  vests  spread 
upon  the  ground. 

^  It  does  not  enter  within  the  plan  of  this  wopk  to  give  detailed  ac- 
counts of  every  article  of  household  furniture  or  convenience  found 
at  Pompeii :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  museum  of  Portici.  Implements  of  silver,  brass,  sto^e, 
earthenware  vases  of  all  sizes,  adapted  to  everr  use,  whether  sacred 
or  profane;  trumpets,  bells,  gridirons,  colanders,  saucepans,  some 
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Imcd  with  silTer,  kettles^  ladles,  mmilds  for  jelly  or  ptutry,  urns  for 
keeping  water  hot,  upon  the  principle  of  the  modem  ieft-Qni«  lan- 
terns with  hom»  spits ;  in  short,  almost  CTcry  article  of  kitchen  or 
other  furniture  now  in  use,  except  forks.  Chains,  b<4ts,  scourges, 
portable  fire-places,  with  contrivances  for  heating  water  ;  dice,  (some 
gaid  to  he  loaded ;)  a  complete  toilet,  with  comhs,  thimbles,  rinss, 
paint,  ear-rings,  with  pearls;  pins  for  the  hair,  but  no  diamonds; 
almonds,  dates,  nuts,  figs,  grapes,  eggs,  raisins,  and  chesnuts. ' 

In  that  museum  there  is  a  loaf  of  bread|  eight  inches  diameter, 
with  a  stamp  expressing  its  quality  and  the  baker^s  name. 
Several  remarkable  particulars  are  mentioned,  of  the  kind  of 
ivhich  we  have  expressed  our  wish  that  there  had  been  more. 
For  instance ;  in  the  rooms  around  the  square  called  the  Soldiers* 
Quarters,  were  found  the  decayed  bont^s  of  le(^s  and  arms  retained 
by  iron  fetters.  Near  the  gate  towards  Naples,  in  a  recess,  was 
found  a  skeleton  c^^asping  a  lanoe^ — no  doubt  a  sentinel,  whom 
the  terrors  of  earthquake  and  volcano  could  not  drive  from  his 
post.  In  a  room  near  the  temple  of  Isis,  was  a  skeleton,  near 
which  was  a  plate  containing  fish  bones,  while  the  otensih  osed 
in  cooking  that  fish  were  discovered  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  recent 
excavation  near  the  Forum,  on  the  removal  of  the  new  noil, 
about  eighteen  inches  thick,  ^  a  body  was  found  scarcely  oov«red 
'  with  the  volcanic  matter,  being  ten  feet  above  the  ancient  pa^e* 
*  ment:  wrapped  in  a  cloth  were  360  pieces  of  silver,  42  brome, 
'  and  8  small  imperial  gold  coins.*  In  the  description  of  the 
Forum,  temples,  and  theatres,  our  Authors  rate  ratner  low  the 
architectural  science  and  taste  of  the  Pompeian  builders.  A 
good  deal  of  the  Greek  is  retained  in  several  of  the  structures, 
^t  in  a  very  corrupted  and  debased  style.  We  must  here  done 
the  notice  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Art.  IV.  Lamia f  Isabella^  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes^  andoiher  Poems. 
By  John  Keats.  Author  of  Endymion.  fcap  6vo.  pp.  109.  Price 
78. 6d.     London.  1820. 

"IT  is  just  three  years  since  we  were  called  upon  to  review  Mr. 
-''  Keats*s  first  production.  We  then  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
he  was  not  incapable  of  writini^  good  poetry,  tliat  he  possessed 
both  the  requisite  fancy  and  skill ;  hut  we  regretted  that  a  youn|f 
man  of  his  vivid  imagination  and  promising  talents  should  bav« 
been  flattered  into  the  resolution  to  publish  verses  of  wMoh  he 
would  probably  be  glad  a  few  years  after  to  escape  from  the  re* 
membrance.  It  is  our  practice,  when  a  young  writer  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  to  look  to  the 
indications  of  ability  which  are  to  be  detected  in  hisperformance, 
rather  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  There  is  a  wasteful  efflores- 
cence that  must  be  thrown  off  before  the  intellect  attains  its  ma- 
turity.   The  mind  is  then  at  a  critical  period :  there  is  ecpial 
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danger  of  ilslavisbiDg  all  its  streogtb  in  ibc  abortive  promise  of 
excellence,  and  of  its  being  blighted  bjr  unjust  discouragement  - 
Such  appeared  to  us  to  be  then  tbe  situation  of  Mr.  Keats ;  and 
in  the  s))irit  of  candour  and  of  kindness,  we  made  those  remarks 
on  his  volume  which  were  deigned  at  once  to  guide  and  to  exibiie 
his  future  exertions,  but  for  wbich  he  .manfully  disdained  to  be 
the  wiser.  His  next  production  had  the  good  fortune  to  hill  into 
the  hands  x>f  critics  who  rarely  deal  in  either  half-praise  or  half- 
censure,  and  whose  severity  of  ceitsure  can  at  least  confer  no« 
toriety  upon  the  offender.  According  to  his  own  account,  the 
Author  of  Endymion  must,  while  smarting  under  their  unsparing 
lash,  have  claimed  pity  almost  equally  on  account  of  his  morti- 
fied feelings  and  his  infidel  creed  ;  for,  in  the  preface  to  that  *  fe- 

*  verish  attempt,'  he  avows  hisr  conviction  ^  that  there  is  not  a 
^  fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in  a  great  object.'  How  complete 
was  his  failure  in  that  matchless  tissue  of  sparkling  and  delicious 
nonsense,  his  Publishers  frankly  confess  in  an  Advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  volume,  wherein  they  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  printing  an  unfinished  poem  in  the  same 
strain,  fi  om  proceeding  with  which  tbe  Author  was  discouraged 
by  the  reception  given  to  that  poem«  And  yet,  under  the  sanc- 
tion, we  presume,  of  the  same  advisers,  Mr.  Keats  has  veatured 
to  proclaim  himself  in  bis  title-page  as  the  ufffortiinate  *  Author 

*  of  Endymion/  Are  we  to  gather  from  this,  timt  he  is  vafa 
mod  foolish  enough  to  wish  that  production  not  to  be  forgotten  ? 

The  present  volume,  however,  we  have  been  assured^  con* 
tains  something  much  better.  Startled  as  we  were  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ghost  of  Endymion  in  the  title,  we  endeavoured,  on 
renewing  our  acquaintance  with  its  Author,  to  banish  from  our 
recollection  the  unprc^tious  circumstances  under  wbioh  we  had 
last  met,  and,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  expect  that  he  will  exhibit 
any  material  change  as  the  result  of  further  intellectual  growth, 
to  take  a  fresh  and  final  estimate  of  his  talents  and  pretensions 
as  they  may  be  judged  of  from  the  Yolume  before  us.  The  evi- 
dence on  which  our  opinion  is  formed,  shall  now  be  laid  before 
our  readers.  One  natiirally  turns  first  to  the  sliorter  pieces,  in 
order  to  taste  the  flavour  of  the  pQctry.  The  following  ode  to 
Autumn  is  no  unfavourable  specimen. 

'*  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfcdneaa, 

Close  bosom-fi-iend  of  the  maturing  suu; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees» 
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UntO  they  think  warm  days  w31  nerer 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  oeUa. 

^  Who  hath  not  seen  ihee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half*reapM  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  aU  its  twined  flowers : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cyder  press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

*  Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  smking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 

Hedge- crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies.*    pp.  1S7 — 9. 

Fancy  has  again  and  again  been  hymned  in  lays  PiDdaric  or 
Anacreontic,  but  not  ofken  in  more  pleasing  and  spirited  Diunbem 
than  the  following. 

<  Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 
•  At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  peltelh ; 
Tlien  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her ; 
Open  wide  the  mind*s  cage  door, 
Stke*\\  dart  forth,  and  doudward  soar. 
Osweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose: 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 
And  the  enjoying  of^the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  if  s  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too, 
Blusliin^  throitth  the  oust  and  (lew, 
Cloyt  with  tastif^ :  What  do  then  ^ 
Sit  thee  by  the  insle,  when 
The  sear  f  ag^t  bines  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  wmter*s  night ; 
Vf'hen  the  soundless  earth  is  nuHed, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shufled 
Fr\mi  the  |4ou^liboy's  heavy  f^hoon  ; 
\\  htu  the  Night  doth  luctrt'the  Noon 
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In  a  dark  coiis{Hracy  '   '   ^ 

To  banish  Even  firaim  her  sky.    . 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroadi 

With  a  mind  self-overaw'dt 

Fancy,  high  commission'd :— send  her ! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beautfes  that  the  earth  hath  lost;  ' 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealtli. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth ; 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it  s— tnou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn  ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom : 

And,  in  the  same  moment— hark  ! 

'Tis  the  early  April  lark. 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 

The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 

White-plum'd  lilies,  ana  the  first 

Hedge«mwn  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 

Shac^d  nyacinth,  alway 

Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 

Ana  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 

Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  field-moilse  peep 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ;. 

And  the  snake  all  winter  ihrn 

Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 

Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree,  - 

When  the  hen-bird*s  wing  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 

When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  v 

Acorns  ripe  down-pattering. 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing.*    f  p.  122 — 5. 

The  lines  addressed  to  a  friend,  oo  Robin  Hcnod,  are  in  the 
;ame  light  and  sportive  style. 

*  No !  those  days  are  gone  away, 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
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Of  the  leaves  of  many  years : 
Many  times  hate  winters  tfaears, 
Frozen  Northf  and  chilling  East* 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces» 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

*  No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more  ; 

^  Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 

Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-fbrest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amaz'd  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

*  On  the  fairest  time  of  Juiie 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon. 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behom 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,   of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale* 

*  Gone,  the  menr  morris  dia  i 
Gone,  the  song  o£  Uamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  toogh-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  **  greni  shawe  ;** 
AU  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  turfed  grave^ 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  da}'s. 

She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze: 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fdl'n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ;. 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sans  not  to  her— -strange  I  that  honey 
Can  t  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

*  So  it  is :  yet  let  us  sing. 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string ! 
Honour  to  the  bugle-horn ! 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
lionour  to  the  archer  keen  1 
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Honour  lo  tight  Ihtie  John, 

And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 

Honour  to  bold  Robin  Ilood, 

Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 

Honour  to  maid  Marian, 

And  to  all  the  Sherwood-clan ! 

Though  their  days  have  hurried  by 

Let  us  two  a  burden  try.*    pp.  13S— -136. 

Of  (he  longer  piectts.  Lamia  is  deoidedly  the  best.  The  story 
on  which  it  is  built,  is  taken  t'rocn  the  rich  repository  of  old  Bur- 
ton, who  cites  from  Philostratus  the  memorable  account  of  one 
Menippus  Lycius,  '  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that 
going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  a  phantasm  in  the 
habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
carried  him  home  to  her  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and 
told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry 
with  her,  he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such 
wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him  ;  but 
she,  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that 
Was  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man  tarried  with  her  awhile 
to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding, 
amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some  proba- 
ble conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia ;  and 
that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantaluses  gold,  no  substance^ 
but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept 
and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved, 
and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  va- 
nished in  an  instant.  Many  thousands,'  it  \»  added,  *  took  no- 
tice of  the  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.'  This 
sort  of  semi-allegorical  legend  is  of  the  same  family  of  fictions 
as  the  Vampire.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  which  it  envelops, 
would  seem  to  be,  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  good  talents  ana 
respectable  connexions,  that  (alls  In  love  with  a  rich  courtezan 
who  has  the  address  to  persuade  him  to  marry  her.  The  spell 
of  her  charms  and  herill«-gotten  wealth  naturally  enough  dissolve 
together,  and,  her  victim  at  last  discovers  her  to  be — a  lamia. 
The  story  thus  interpreted  is  not  without  a  moral ;  though  Mr. 
Keats  does  not  make  use  of  It.  His  account  of  the  transaction 
is  as  follows.  ^  Upon  a  time,*  or,  as  Mother  Bunch  has  it  with 
stricter  precision,  ^  once  upon  a  time, 

'  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  Nymph  and  Satjrr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 
The  ever'smiiten  Hermes' 

left  Olympus  for  a  forest  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  in  search  of  an 
invisible  mistress  who  lived  somewhere  or  other  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood ;   whefe,  bis  god-ship  could  not  tell.     Here  his  atten- 
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tion  is  arrested  by  a  mournful  voice  that  issues  from  ^  a  palpi- 
*  tating  snake/ 

*  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue* 

Vermillion-spotted*  golden,  green,  and  blue  ; 

Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 

Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd ; 

And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed, 

Dissolv'd,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 

Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 

So  rainbow-sided,  touched  with  miseries. 

She  seem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf, 

Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 

Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 

Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne*s  tiar : 

Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet ! 

She  had  a  woman's  mouth  with  all  its  pearls  complete : 

And  for  her  eyes:  what  could  such  eyes  do  there 

But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bom  so  fair  ? 

As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 

Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 

Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  LoTe*s  sake*'  pp.  6,  7* 

This  feminine  incarnation  of  the  Evil  Principle  is  fortunately 
acquainted  with  what  Hermes  wants  to  know,  and  a  bargdn  is 
soon  struck  between  them,  by  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  ob- 
ligingiy  acting  as  a  procuress,  she  is  restored,  by  virtue  of  *  the 
^  Caducean  charm,*  to  the  shape  of  woman,  according  to  the 
tcnour  of  her  demand  : 

<  I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth — O  the  bliss ! 

Give  me  my  woman*s  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is.* 

All  this,  not  being  in  Burton,  we  take  it  for  granted  is  out  of 
Mr.  Keats*s  own  head,  as  the  children  say;  except  so  far  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  may  have  helped  him  to  the  portrait  of  the  serpent- 
elf,  in  bis  Cbristabel.    The  metamorphose  is  thus  describea. 

'  Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran ; 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear. 
Hot,  glaz'd,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
FlashM  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one  cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamM  throughout  her  train. 
She  writhed  about,   convuls'd  witli  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder- mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead, 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede ; 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
Eclips'd  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
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So  that,  in  momenta  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphirest  greens,  and  amethyst. 
And  rubious-ardent :  of  all  these  bereft. 
Nothing  but  pam  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown :  that  vanishM,  also  she 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 
Cried,  **  Lycius  !  gentle  Lycius!**  * — ppll — IS. 

Away  she  flies,  to  waylay  the  said  Lycius,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  deeply  smitten  with  her,  mistakes  her  for  a  naiad, 
or  a  dryadf,  or  a  ple'iad,  be  cannot  tell  which,  till  she  throws  off 
the  assumed  goddess,  and  '  wins  his  heart  more  pleasantly  by 
'  playing  woman^s  part:*  in  short,  be  goes  home  with  her.  In 
the  enchanted  palace  to  which  she  conducts  him,  he  lies,  like 
most  heroes  in  similar  toils,  all  dissolved  in  luxury,  till  he  begins 
to  be  tired  of  doing  nothing  but  being  happy,  and  is  one  day 
roused  by  *  a  thrill  of  trumpets,*  into  the  desire  to  revisit  the 
noisy  world.  He  wishes,  in  plain  English,  to  drive  his  lady  out 
through  the  streets  of  Corinth,  thiEit  his  friends  may  see  her  beauty 
and  envy  him ;  and  he  talks  of  a  bridal  feast.  His  lady  reluc- 
tantly consents,  on  the  condition  thatold  Apollonius  should  not  be 
invited  ;  and  she  proceeds  to  fit  up  the  hall  accordingly,  by  the 
help  of  her  demon-servitors,  for  the  occasion.  The  day  arrives, 
the  gossip  rout  of  guests  enter,  and  among  the  rest,  but  self-in- 
vited, the  philosopher  ;  the  feast,  however,  goes  forward,  the 
music  floats  along  the  perfumed  air, — but 

*  Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender 'person^d  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade.* 

Lycius  pledges  his  old  master  in  a  bumper ;  father  bald-head 
makes  no  answer,  but  fixes  his  eye  '  without  a  twinkle*  on  the 
alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride, 

<  Browbeating  her  fair  form  and  troubling  her  sweet  pride.* 

Her  lover,  seeing  her  start  and  turn  pale,  asks  her  a  very  silly 
and  insulting  question,  considering  the  previous  warning  she 
bad  given  him^;  to  wit,  whether  she  knew  that  man. 

'     *  Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not. 
He  gaz'd  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own*d  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  gaz*d :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs  ; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
*'  Lamia !"  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
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Grew  hush ;  the  stalely  mum  no  won  breatli«i; 
The  myrtle  sicken'd  in  %  thousand  wreaths* 
By  faint  desrees,  voicet  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased  | 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there^ 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  Iom  hair. 
**  Lamia  !**  he  shrieked  i  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  breiuc. 
**  Begone,  foul  dream  !'*  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
WanderM  on  fair-spaced  temples ;  np  soft  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek ;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep-recessed  rision  : — all  was  blight ; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fkir,  there  sat  a  deadty  white* 
**  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes^  thou  ruthless  man  1 
^*  Turn  them  aside,  wretch  1  or  the  righteous  ban 
**  Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
*'  Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences, 
**  May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 
**  Of  painful  blindness ;  leayins  thee  forlorn, 
'*  In  trembling  dotage  to  the  reeblest  fright 
'*  Of  conscience,  for  their  lone  offended  might, 
<<  For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries, 
'*  Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies* 
**  Corinthians!  look  upon  that  gray*beard  wretch ! 
<<  Mark  how,  possessed,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
**  Around  his  demon  eyes  1  Corinthians,  see  1 
**  My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 
**  Fool !"  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nighbg  moan 
From  Lycius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and  iost» 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ffbost. 
*'  Fool !  Fool !''  repeated  he,  while  his  eves  still 
Relented  not,  nor  mov'd ;  **  from  every  ill 
*^  Of  life  have  I  preserv'd  thee  to  this  day, 
**  And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  f* 
Then  Lamia  breath'd  death  breath  ;  the  sophist^a  eye. 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utteny. 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant^  stinging :  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell. 
Motioned  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so. 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 
**  A  Serpent!"  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 
And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 
As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night* 
On  the  high  couch  he  lay ! — his  friends  cam^  round- 
Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 
And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound/  pp.  42—45. 


Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,  is  founded  on  a  tale  ia  the  De- 
cameron. A  poetical  riyal  of  Mr.  Keats,  whose  Tolumes  are  now 
on  our  table,  has  taken  the  same  subject  in  his  *  Sicilian  Story  ;* 
and  in  a  future  Number,  we  shall,  perhaps,  afford  our  readers 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  aiSerent  Tersions*  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  is  the  story  of  a  young  damsel  of  high  degree, 
who  loves  the  son  of  her  father^s  foe.  Having  beard  that  upon 
St.  Agnes*  eve,  young  virgins  might,  if  they  would  go  to  bed 
supperless,  and  perform  certain  other  rites,  ei\{oy  a  vision  of 
their  lovers,  she  determines  to  try  the  spell ;  and  Young  Por- 
phyro,  who  learns  her  purpose  from  her  Duenna,  resolves  to  fulfil 
the  legend  in  proprid  petMond,  Every  thing  auoc^s  to  ad« 
miration  ;  Madeline  is  quite  delighted  when  she  finds  the  sup- 
posed vision  is  a  palpable  reality ;  and  while  all  in  the  castle 
are  asleep,  they  elope  together ;  the  old  nurse  diet  in  the  night ; 
and  thus  endetb  the  tale«  A  few  stanzas  must  suffice  for  further 
extracts : — 

*  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moen, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven^s  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  togethei'  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 

And  on  her  hair  a  clory,  like  a  saint ; 
She  seem'd  a  splenoid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven :— 'Porphvro  grew  fkint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint* 

*  Soon,  trembling  in  ber  soft  and  chilly  nestf 
In  sort  of  waketul  swoon,  perplesc'd  she  lav, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  ooth  from  joy  and  pain  ; 
Clasp'd like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

<  Stol'n  to  this  paradise*  and  so  entranced, 
Forphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
Ana  listened  to  her  breathing,  it  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  breath 'd  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hu^h'd  carpet,  silent^  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peepM,  where,  lo  !—> howfast  she  slept. 

*  Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,— 
Tumultuoui^, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderes t  be. 
He  pla/d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 

In  Provence  call'd,  *'  La  oelle  dame  sans  mercy  :'* 
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Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;— 
"Wherewith  diBturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased^— «he  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affirayea  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 
Upon  his  knees  ne  sank,  pale  as  smooth- sculptured  stone. 

*  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye^ 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly« 

*  "  Ah,  Porphyro  !"  said  she,  **  but  even  now 
'*  Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
**  Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 

**  And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
**  How  chang'd  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear ! 
**  Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
<*  Those  looks  immortal,  those  co  m  plainings  dear ! 
**  Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
<<  For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go.'* 

<  She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
.At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears- 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found.— ^ 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop 'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  norseman,  hawk,  and  hound; 
Fluttered  in  the  besiegip^  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

*  They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  they  glide ; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 

With  a  huge  empty  flaggon  by  his  side  : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  :— 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groant. 

'  And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmar'd.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform ; 
The  Beaosman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought  for  slept  among  his  aahes  cold*^  pp«  95— 10< 
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We  have  laid  before  our  readers  tliese  copious  extracts  fronv 
Mr.  Keats'b  present  volume,  without  any  comment,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  pleadin^i:  his  own  cause  : 
there  they  are,  and  they  can  be  made  to  speak  neither  more 
nor  less  in  his  favour  than  they  have  already  testified. 

Mr.  KeatSy  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  is  a  young  man — 
whatever  be  his  age,  we  must  consider  him  as  still  but  a  young 
roan, — possessed  of  an  elegant  fancy,  a  warm  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  something  above  the  average  talents  of  persons  who  take 
to  writing  poetry.  Poetry  is  his  mistress, — we  were  going  to 
say,  his  Zantia,^  for  we  suspect  that  she  has  proved  a  syren,  that 
her  wine  is  drugged,  and  that  her  treasures  will  be  found  to  be 
like  the  gold  of  Tantalus.  Mr.  Keats  has  given  his  whole  soul 
to  ^  plotting  and  fitting  himself  for  verses  fit  to  live  */  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  has  produced  verses  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  will  not  live  very  long,  though  they  will  live  as  long 
as  tliey  deserve.  The  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  imagination 
is  always  attended  by  a  dwindling  or  contraction  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind.  This  effect  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  :  it  is  the  penalty  which  second-rate  genius  pays  for  the 
distinction  purchased  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  whole  strength 
in  that  one  direction,  or  upon  that  one  object,  that  has  seized 
upon  the  fancy  ;  and  it  is  the  true  source  of  affectation  and  ec- 
centricity. In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  imbecility 
of  judgement,  the  want  of  sober  calculation,  the  intense  enthu- 
siasm about  mean  or  trivial  objects,  and  the  real  emptiness  of 
mind,  which  are  sometimes  found  connected  with  distinguishing 
talents.  Poetry,  after  all,  if  pursued  as  an  end,  is  but  child's 
))lay ;  and  no  wonder  that  those  who  seem  not  to  have  any  , 
higher  object  than  to  be  poets,  should  sometimes  be  very 
childish.  What  better  name  can  we  bestow  on  the  nonsense 
that  Mr.  Keats,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Percy  Bysshe 
Slielley,  and  some  other  poets  about  town,  have  been  talking 
of  '  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  ?'  I'o  some  persons, 
although  we  would  by  no  means  place  Mr.  Keats  among  the 
number,  that  mythology  comes  recommended  chiefly  by  its 
grossness — its  alliance  to  the  sensitive  pleasures  which  belong 
to  the  animal.  With  our  Author,  this  fondness  for  it  proceeds, 
we  very  believe,  from  nothing  worse  than  a  school  boy  taste  for 
the  stories  of  the  Pantheon  and  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  and  tl*e 
fascination  of  the  "word  classical.  Had  he  passed  through  the 
higher  forms  of  a  liberal  education,  he  would  have  shed  all 
these  puerilities  ;  his  mind  would  have  received  the  rich  alluvial 
deposite  of  such  studies,  but  this  would  only  have  formed  the 
soil  for  its  native  fancies ;  and  he  would  have  known  that  the 
last  use  which  a  full-grown  scholar  thinks  of  making  of  his 
classical  acquirements,  is  to  make  a  parade  of  them  either  in 
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prose  or  verse.  There  is  nothing  gives  a  greater  ricbfiesa  to 
poetry,  we  admit,  than  classical  allusions,  if  they  are  not  of  a 
Qomroon-place  kind ;  but  they  will  generally  be  found  to  please 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  slightness  and  remoteness :  it  is  as  illustra- 
tions, sometimes  highly  picturesque  illustrations  of  the  subject, 
not  as  distinct  objects  of  thought, — it  is  as  metaphor,  never 
in  the  broad  and  palpable  shape  of  simile,  that  they  please* 
It  was  reserved  for  the  Author  of  Endymion  to  beat  out  the 
gold  of  ancient  fable  into  leaf  thin  enough  to  cover  foar  long 
cantos  of  incoherent  verse.  And  now,  in  the  present  volume, 
we  have  Hyperion,  books  one,  two,  and  thr6e!  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  respectable  degree  of  inventive 
skill  and  liveliness  of  fancy  displayed  in  this  last  poem,  bat 
they  are  most  miserably  misapplied ;  nor  should  we  have  ima- 
gined that  any  person  would  have  thrown  away  his  time  in 
attempting  such  a  theme,  unless  it  were  some  lad  with  his 
fancy  half  full  of  Homer  and  half  full  of  Milton,  who  might, 
as  a  school  exercise,  try  to  frame  something  out  of  the  com|iound 
ideas  of  the  Titan  and  the  Demon,  of  Olympus  and  Pande- 
monium. But  Mr.  Keats,  seemingly,  can  think  or  write  of 
scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the  ^  happy  pieties*  of  Paganism. 
A  Grecian  Urn  throws  him  into  an  ecstasy  :  its  *  silent  form,* 
he  says,  <  doth  tease  us  out  of  thought  as  doth  Eternity,* — a 
very  happy  description  of  the  bewildering  effect  which  such 
subjects  have  at  least  had  upon  his  own  mind  ;  and  his  bncy 
having  thus  got  the  better  of  his  reason,  we  are  the  leas  sor- 
prised  at  the  oracle  which  the  Urn  is  made  to  utter  : 

<  **  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'' — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  eartli,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.' 

That  is,  all  that  Mr.  Keats  knows  or  cares  to  know. — But  till 
he  knows  much  more  than  this,  he  will  never  write  verses  fit  to 
live. 

We  wish  to  say  little  of  the  aflfeotation  which  still  frequently 
disfigures  Mr.  Keats's  phraseology,  because  there  is  very  much 
less  of  it  in  the  present  volume  than  in  his  former  poems.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  this  indication  of  growth.  An  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  genuine  resources  of  the  language,  or  an 
impatience  of  its  poverty  and  weakness  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
teeming  fancies,  is  still  occasionally  discernible  in  the  violence 
he  lays  upon  words  and  syllables  forced  to  become  such  :  e.  g. 

*  rubious-argeni ?*    ^  milder-mounM  ;*    '  frail-slrung  heart;*    a 

*  tithe*  of  eye-sight, — 

t With  eye-lids  closed, 

Saving  a  tythe  which  love  still  open  kept.* 

(NT.  B.  An  American  Keats  would  havie  said,  ^  a  balance  ;*J 
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'  trenbled  bbssoirs;'   *  honey 'd  middk  of  the  uigbt;'    aad 
other  splendid  no? elties. 

We  ff  ould,  however^  be  tlie  l»9t  per8oi)8  to  li^  great  stress 
on  such  minutimj  in  estimation  tlie  merits  of  a  i?riter;  but  we 
feel  it  our  duty  (o  warn  off  all  persons  who  are  for  breaking 
down  the  fences  wliicli  language  interposes  between  sense  ana 
nonsense. 

The  true  cause  of  IMr.  Keats's  failure  is,  not  the  want  of 
talenty  but  the  misdirection  of  it ;  and  this  circumstance  presents 
the  only  chance  there  is  that  some  day  or  other  he  will  produce 
something  better :  whetlier  he  ever  does  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  insignificance  to  the  public,  for  we  have  surely  poets 
enough  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  not  so  to  himself.  At  presenty 
there  is  a  sickliness  about  his  productions,  which  shews  there  is 
a  mischief  at  the  core.  Ue  has  with  singular  ingenuousness 
and  correctness  described  his  own  ca»e  in  the  preface  to  Endy* 
mion :  *  The  imagination  of  a  boy/  he  says,  ^  is  healthy,  aad 

*  the  mature  imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a 
^  space  of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the 

*  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 

*  thick-sighted  :  thence  proceeds  mawkishness.'  The  diagnosis 
of  the  complaint  is  well  laid  down ;  his  is  a  diseased  state  of 
feeling,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  and  worthy  object 
of  hope  and  enterprise,  and  of  the  regulating  principle  of  re- 
ligion. Can  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  this  be  given,  than 
that  there  does  not  occur,  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  through* 
out  his  present  volume,  a  single  reference  to  any  one  olyeot  of 
real  interest,  a  single  burst  of  virtuous  affection  or  enlightened 
sentiment,  a  single  reference,  even  of  the  most  general  kind, 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  slenderest  indication  that  the 
Author  is  allied  by  any  one  tie  to  his  family,  his  country,  or 
his  kind  ?  Mr.  Keats,  we  doubt  not,  has  attachments  and 
virtuous  feelings,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
silly  expressions  which  would  justify  a  presumption  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  a  Christian :  if  he  is  not,  it  will  matter 
Tery  little  to  him  in  a  few  years  what  else  he  may  or  may  not . 
be.  We  will,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  an  amiable 
and  well  principled  young  man ;  and  then  we  have  but  one 
piece  of  advice  to  offer  him  on  parting,  namely,  to  let  it  appear 
in  his  future  productions. 
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Art.  V.  Voyage  to  South  America;  Performed  by  Order  of  the 
American  Government  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818»  in  the  Frigate 
Congress.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Mis- 
sion.   2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxy  688.     Price  11. 4a.    London.     1818. 

'T^HESE  volumes  comprise,  under  cover  of  the  covering  title, 
■^  A  Voyage,  an  historical  view  of  Spanish  America,  by  way 
of  Introduction,  observations  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  United  Provinces,  disquisitions  on  the  affairs  of  South 
America,  and  an  appendix  of  public  documents.  Although 
there  is  rather  too  perceptible  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Author,  to  make  the  most  of  his  subject  and  of  himself,  and 
althougli  we  could  sometimes  have  wished  that  he  had  adhered 
more  closely  to  his  professed  object, — namely,  *  to  give  a  nmr- 
^  rative  of  a  voyage  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles,  with  all 
*'  he  saw  and  heard,  or  could  collect  from  authentic  sources,  at 
^  the  places  where  he  touched,*-^yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  must 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for  having  brought  together 
a  valuable  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  state  of  things  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  America. 

The  Mission  to  which  Mr.  B.  was  attached  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary,  was  composed  of  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  John  Graham, 
and  Theodoric  Bland,  Commissioners  :  its  objects  were — '  To 
^  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject  in  which  the  United 
*•  States  are  interested  ;  to  inspire  just  sentiments  in  all  peirsooa 
^  in  authority,  on  either  side,  of  our  friendly  disposition,  so  iar 
^  as  it  may  comport  with  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  secure  prop^ 
^  respect  to  our  commerce  in  every  port  and  from  every  flag.' 
The  Congress  frigate,  having  the  Commissioners  on  board, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  4th  of  December  1817,  and  about 
the  27th  of  January,  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  lUo  Janeiro. 
Here  the  Commissioners  landed,  but  having  no  communication 
to  hold  with  the  court,  they  ^  did  not  think  proper  to  claim  the 

*  honour  of  a  presentation  to  the  king.'  Uis  majesty  is  described 
as  ^  rather  below  the  middle  size,  enormously  fat,  of  a  very 
'  dark  complexion,  large  black  eyes,  with  a  gOod  natured  face,' 
The  coronation  took  place  while  the  Congress  lay  off  Rio ;  and 
it  affords  a  fine  occasion  for  a  burst  of  republicanism  from  our 
Author,  who  could  not  but 

*  draw  a  comparison  between  the  simple  and  unaffected  ceremony  of 
installing  the  chief  magistrate  chosen  by  a  free  people  to  guide  toeir 
affairs,  and  all  the  noise  and  glitter  calculated  to  intoxicate,  astound^ 
and  stupify  the  human  intellect.  I  could  not  but  reflect,'  he  says, 
'  how  small  the  number  among  this  wretched  rabble,  that  reasoned 

justly  and  toisely*  (comme  moij  *  on  the  scene  before  them.*    *  The 
real  enthusiasm  of  a  freeman,  stands  in  no  need  of  these  aids.' 

Jt  would  be  useless,  our  Author  elsewhere  tells  us,  to  conceal 
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tbe  truth  :  '  Every  American  iivho  goes  abroad,  has  a  conteibpt 
^  for  royalty  and  its  attendants,  and  he  is  only  restrained  by 
*  prudence  or  good  manners  from  expressing  it/  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  having  *  read  a  great  deal  of  kings^  and  queens,  and 
^  princesses/  had  no  idea  he  should  have  felt  so  little  awe  in  tbe 
presence  of  majesty.  If,  however,  he  wished  us  to  believe  that 
this  contempt  was  quite  unaffected,  he  should  have  bragged  less 
of  his  magnanimity.  Contempt  is  not  precisely  the  feeling  in 
which  those  who  reason  very  justly  or  very  wisely  would  indulge, 
either  towards  the  wretched  rabble,  or  their  rulers.  But  the 
swaggering  spirit  of  a  raw  uttra-democrat,  is  as  remote  from 
benevolence  as  it  is  from  philosophy.  We  shall  not,  we  trust, 
be  mistaken  for  either  admirers  of  empty  pageantry,  or 
ivorshippers  of  the  decrepit  institutions  of  Continental  Europe, 
because  we  deprecate  the  cant  of  republicanism.  To  us  it 
appears  strange,  that  a  high-spirited  American  gentleman  should 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  boast  of  feelings  in  which  we  have 
not  a  blackguard  in  London  that  would  not  vie  with  him,  and 
come  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  philosophical  elevation. 

Mr.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  the  Portuguese  royal  family  never 
will,  nor  ever  can,  quit  the  Brazils,  unless  driven  away  by  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  every  day  increases  the  difficulty  of  ^putting 
'  them  back  again  to  the  colonial  state/  Brazil,  he  says,  is  in 
fact,  ^  the  body  and  heart  of  South  America.*  This  metaphori- 
cal language  is  not  very  correct,  since  Spanish  America  has 
quite  as  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  body,  being  a  more 
extensive,  though  less  compact  territory.  But  the  Author 
means,  that  the  Brazilian  empire  is  the  most  important,  that  it 
has  the  greatest  capacities  and  resources,  and  that  it  has  the 
most  formidable  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  the  destined  rival 
of  the  United  tStates ;  on  which  last  account,  he  thinks  it  h 
very  well  that  she  is  placed  under  a  race  of  kings,  instead  of 
being  inspired  with  the  tremendous  energy  of  a  republic  ! 

Monte  video  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
^  There  is  something,'  our  Author  justly  remarks,  *  extremely 
^  painful  in  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  recent  and  rapid 
'  decay.'  *  Ancient  ruins  are  associated  with  beings  who,  in 
'  the  course  of  nature  and  time,  would  long  since  have  passed 
'  away  at  any  rate,  but  we  unavoidably  share  in  the  miseries  of 
^  our  contemporaries  where   we  are  surrounded  by  their  sad 

*  memorials.'     Within    eight   years,  tbe  population  has  been 
reduced  ^  at  least  two  thirds,  and  it  is  now,  in  fact,  since  its 

*  occupation  by  the  Portuguese,  nothing  but  a  garrison  with  a 

*  few  starved  inhabitants,  who  are  vexed  and  harrassed  by  th« 

*  military.' 

*  Traces  of  the  most  rapid  decline  of  this  lately  flourishing  and 
populous  town,  every  where  presented  themselves.     The  houses,  for 
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the  greater  part,  were  tumbling  down  or  unoccupied ;  whole  streets 
were  uninhabited  excepting  as  barracks  for  the  soldiery.  I  am  told, 
that»  notwithstanding  this  misery,  there  is  a  theatre  here,  and  that  the 
evenings  are  spent  in  balls  and  dances,  perhaps  for  want  of  better 
employments.' — *  There  is  little  doubt,  that  had  this  place  renBEined 
attached  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Portuguese  would 
not  have  molested  it ;  but  the  result  of  Artigas  and  his  disorgaDizing 
system,  furnished  too  fair  an  opportunity  for  making  themaelTCS 
masters  of  a  territory  they  had  coveted  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.* 

Mr.  Bracken  rill  go  does  not  think  it  possible,  however,  that 
they  will  make  any  lurtlu^  proi^ress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  wliich  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  gauchos,  as  the 
cfemi-savage  native  po))ulation  are  termed,  the  Tartars  of  the 
boundless  plains  of  this  province.  These  are  the  banditti  At 
whose  head  Artigas  has  been  able  to  make  a  stand  as  an  inde- 
pendent chief.  The  following  account  is  ^iven  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person. 

*  General  Carrera  had  paid  a  visit  some  time  before  to  Arti^, 
and  from  what  I  gathered  from  him,  his  gratification  was  not  high. 
He  painted  him  as  a  kind  of  half  savage,  possessing  strong  natural 
mind,  taciturn,  but  shrewd  in  his  remarks  when  he  chose  to  speak. 
He  wore  no  uniform  or  mark  of  distinction,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  cart  or  waggon,  caring  little  for  the  refinements  or  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  to  which,  in  fact,  he  had  never  been  much  accustomed. 
His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  piains,  and  he  had  an  aversion  to 
living  in  towns,  and  to  the  constraints  of  polished  society.  His 
residence  then,  was  at  a  small  village  on  tlie  Rio  Negro,  called  Puri- 
fication, consisting  of  a  few  huts  constructed  with  mud,  or  ox  hides ; 
but  his  seat  of  government  oflen  shifted  place.  He  lives  on  the  same 
fare,  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  gauchos  around  him,  beiog  in 
truth  nothing  but  a  gaucho  himself.  When  told  of  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished against  him  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost 
indifference,,  and  said,  ^*  My  people  cannot  read."  He  has  about 
him  a  small  body  of  men,  who  are  considered  regular  soldiers, '  but 
his  chief  force  consists  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains  ;  its  numbers, 
therefore,  extremely  fluctuating,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  long  together. 
His  followers  are  greatly  attached  to  him.  His  fame  and  superior 
intellect  commands  their  respect,  at  the  same  that  he  indulges  them 
in  a  certain  kind  of  familiarity,  which  wins  their  affections.*  A  few 
simple  words,  liberty,  country,  tyrants,  &c.  to  which  each  one 
attaches  his  own  meaning,  serves  as  the  ostensible  bond  of  their  union, 
which  in  reality  arises  from  **  their  pre-disposition  to  an  unrestrained 
roving  life.*'  His  authority  is  perfectly  absolute,  and  without  the 
slightest  control;  he  sentences  to  death,  and  orders  to  execution, 
with  as  III  I  le  formality  as  a  dey  of  Algiers.  He  is  under  the  guidance 
of  an  apostate  priest,  of  the  name  of  Monterosa,  who  acts  as  bi^ 

*  *  They  address  him  by  the  ftrailiar  name  of  pepe* 
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McreUry,  and  writes  his  proclamatiiini  and  letters;  for  although 
Aitigas  has  not  a  bad  bead,  he  is  by  no  means  good  at  inditiiigk 
Monterosa  professes  to  be  in  tlie  literal  sense,  a  follower  of  the 
political  doctrines  of  Paine  ;*  and  prefers  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  most  democratic,  without  seerping  to  know  that  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  people  arc  very  important  considerations. 
The  men  bearing  arms  under  Artigas,  probaoly  amount  to  six  or 
eight  thousand,  but  the  number  at  any  time  embodied  is  much  left ; 
the  want  of  commissaries  and  regular  supplies,  rendering  It  imposstbltt 
to  keep  them  together.  The  neighbouring  Indian  tribes  are  a1s6 
devotea  to  him,  principally  through  the  means  of  his  adopted  son,  til 
Indian  named  Andres.'  pp.  208,  9. 

*  These  Indians  have  occasioned  great  terror  in  the  settlements  on 
the  Parana.  I  saw  several  families  at  Buenos  A3a'es,  who  had  fl^ 
down  the  river  in  consternation,  even  from  the  neighbourhood  d# 
Santa  Fee.  Mr.  Bonpland,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  had  intendedl 
to  ascend  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  researches,  bafc 
was  prevented  by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  the  Indians  arouikl 
that  place  ;  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  chieflr 
effected  by  them  in  the  thick  woods  of  the  Entre  liios.  This  pbi* 
losopher,  whose  opinion  is  worth  attending  to,  observed  to  me,  **  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Artigas  is  very  old,  and  cannot, 
live  long,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  do  irreparable  mis^ 
chief"  pp.  209,  10. 

Artigas  is  a  native  of  Monte  Video,  the  son  of  respectable 
parents ;  but  when  quite  a  youth,  he  became  enamoured  of  tbe 
wild  life  of  the  herdsmen,  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers  a^idt 
smugglers  who  infested  the  country.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
became  a  noted  leader.  When,  howeyer,  about  the  year  Itwp 
the  depredations  and  murders  committed  by  these  maraudei:a 
compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to  establish  a  provincial 
corps  for  the  express  purpose  of  scouring  the  country  and  re« 
pressing  their  excesses,  Artigas,  after  having  been,  for  oearty 
twenty  years  an  outlaw,  was  mduced  to  accept  of  a  free  pardon 
and  a  commission,  which  his  father  had  interest  enough  to 
obtain  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him ;  and  so  eflectually  did  be 
hunt  down  his  old  companions,  that  the  country  was  restored  to 
comparative  tranquillity.  At  the  commencement  ot  the  civil 
war  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres.  he  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Spanish  service ;  but  in  1811,  having^ 
it  18  said,  taken  oflenoe  at  some  real  or  ffiftded  insult,  be 
deserted  the  royalists,  and  came  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  bb' 
was  g:iadly  recdved  by  the  patriot  goverunient.  At  tti^a  head; 
of  his  guerillas,  be  gained  considerable  reputation  by  defeafiog 
the  Spanish  troops  under  Elio,  at  Las  ^iedras.  It  was  DO|t 
long,  however,  before  his  iuppatience  of  control  discovered.! 


*  Paine's  Common  Sense,  and  the  American  constitutions,  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  every  part  of  South  America. 
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In  a  reluctance  to  obey  the  orders  of  Sarratea,  the  commander 
in  chief ;  and  he  at  Icn^h  became  quite  unmanas^ble.     On  the 
convention  of  an  oriental  congress  by  General  Rondeau  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  deputies  for  a  national  congress  and  a 
provincial  governor,  Artigas  took  fire,  annulled  the  transactions 
of  the  assembly,  and  then,  on  finding  his  opposition  fruitless, 
deserted  Rondeau,   at   a  critical  moment,  and  betook  himself 
ivith  all  his  guerillas,  to  the  plains.     Posadas,  who  had  in  the 
interim  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title 
of  Director,  proceeded  upon  this  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  appre- 
hensiou  as  a  deserter ;    but  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
exasperate  the  rebel  general  into  a  declaration  of  independence. 
The  people  of   Buenos  Ayres   now    became    alarmed    at  the 
prospect  of  a  civil  war ;  and,  as  Artegas  grew  powerful  and 
dangerous,  they  began  to  blame  the  government  for  the  hostile 
measures  which  it  had  taken  against  him.     A  revolution  took 
place ;  Alvear,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Directorship  on  the 
resignation  of  Posadas,  was  compelled  to  fly  ;  and  a  series  of 
humiliating    but  unsuccessful    negotiations    was    entered  into 
p  with  Artigas,  by  the  new  government,  in  the  hope  of  liringing 
about  a  reconciliation.     Monte  Video  was  at  this  time  in  the 
possession  of  Artigas  ;  he  had  taken  possession  of  it  in  his  title 
of  ^  chief  of  the  orientals,*  on  the  withdrawment  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  troops :  the  city  of  Santa  Fee  and  the  Entre  Rios,  of 
which  he  claimed  the  protectorship,  had  also  submitted  to  him. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of  the  Portuguese 
invasion.     General  Lecor,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  government,  stated,  that  he  had  no  hostile 
intentions  against  their  territories,  but  alleged,  that  the  country 
he  had  invaded,  had  declared  itself  independent.     Artigas  being 
unable  to  stand  his  ground  against  the  Portuguese,  without  the 
aid  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and  other  principal   places, 
submitted  to  the  invading  army  with  scarcely  a  shew  of  oppo- 
sition ;    many  of   the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  regiment  of 
Libertos,  having  previously  joined  the  standard  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Buenos  Ayres,  our  Republican  g^oes  off 
into  another  rhapsodical  flourish,  to  the  following  tune. 

*  How  different  the  thoughts  which  rushed  across  my  mind  froan 
those  which  suggested  themselves  on  my  approach  to  Rio  Janeiro ! 
Tliere  is  no  king  here — no  hereditary  nobility — the  power  of  the 
state  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  tlie  people  and  in  no  other.  The 
public  functionaries  have  been  made,  and  can  be  unmade  by  them ; 
of  how  many  countries  of  the  world  can  tliis  be  said  r  I  own  myself 
one  Df  those  who  prefer  the  whirlwinds  of  democracy  to  the  stagnant 
pool  of  despotism.    Never  shall  I  again  behold  a  scene  more  sublime/ 
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Mr.  B.  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  simplicity  and  humility  of 
true  republicanism,  which  attaches  no  importance  to  outward 
shew  ;  that  being  '  more  properly,*  he  says, '  a  cloak  for  empti- 
'  ness  and  conceit  than  any  part  of  native  worth.'  But 
emptiness  and  conceit  sometimes  venture  out  without  a  cloak ; 
what  are  we  to  say  then  ?  Why,  only  that  the  humility  of 
republicanism  is  not  always  the  private  virtue  of  republicans. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ay  res  is  of  a  very  mixed  descrip- 
tion. Great  numbers  of  gauchos  and  other  country  people,  are 
seen  in  the  streets,  but  always  on  horseback.  In  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  ^  much  of  the  Indian  race,^  our  Author  states,  ^  is  visible.* 
The  people  are  in  general  very  poor,  harmless,  and  indolent ;  they 
commonly  speak  nothing  but  Spanish,  and,  but  for  their  com- 

!>lezion  and  inanimate  countenances,  would  not  be  distinguishable 
rom  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spanish  Americans.  Numbers  of 
Indians  have  found  their  way  here  from  the  missions  of  Pa- 
raguay since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  the 
provinces  of  Peru.  The  old  Spaniards,  of  whom  there  remains 
a  considerable  number,  are  said  to  be  easily  distinguished  '  by 

*  their  darkir  complexion,  the  studied  shabbiness  of  their  dress, 

*  and  their  morose  and  surly  expression  of  countenance/ 
arising  from  their  being  treated  ^  as  a  sort  of  Jews,  by  those 
^  whom  they  were  wont  to  regard  as  greatly  their  inferiors.' 

*  They  are  also  distinguished  by  not  mounting  the  blue  and  white 
cockade,  which  is  universally  worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  republic. 
The  same  number  of  Chinese  coula  scarcely  form  a  class  more 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
rreater  afiront  ofiered  to  an  Americano  ad  Sud^  than  to  call  him  a 
Spaniard.  A  young  fellow  told  me,  in  a  jesting  way,  that  the 
monks,  friars,  and  Spaniards,  were  generally  old,  and  would  soon 
die  off,  which  he  said  was  a  ^at  consolation*'  *  I  am  informed 
there  are  two  convents  in  the  city,  but  I  did  not  go  to  see  them,  as 
i  was  told  the  nuns  were  all  old  and  ugly !' 

<  A  very  animated  and  martial  scene  was  presented  to  me,  by  the 
exercising  of  the  regular  troops  and  civil  militia.  The  black 
regiments  made  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  a  very  high  state  of  discipline.  The  civil  militia  is  said  to  be  fully 
as  well  trained  as  tlie  regulars.  I  uno  several  very  fine  bands  of 
muac.  A  battalion  of  slaves,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  meui 
were  also  mustered,  and  then  marched  to  one  of  the  churches.  With 
all  these  things  going  on,  the  city  exhibited  one  of  the  most  animating 
scenes  I  had  ever  witnessed.  They  are  certainly  a  more  enthusiastic^ 
and  perhaps  warlike  people,  than  we  are;  if  they  possessed,  with 
these  qualities,  by  way  of  ballast,  something  of  our  steady  habiU 
and  general  stock  of  information,  I  thiiuL  they,  would  nearly 
equal  us.' 

The  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Brackeiiridge  tells  U9 
in  the  true  French  style,  ^  produced  a  gi*eat  sensation  through 
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*  the  city  in  all  classes  of  the  people :  for  some  days  it  in  fact 
'  engrossed  all  the  public  attention.'  And  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  firovernment  and  the  people  *  will  make  the  most  of  the 

*  mission/     '  It  nill  certainly/  he  thinks,  '  have  a  most  power- 

*  ful  moral  influence  on  the  cause  of  South  America  f  for 
'  man/  he  informs  us,  *  is  a  moral  agent.'  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  explain  this  very  original  observation,  and  to  shew  now 
this  moral  influence  is  to  operate ;  all  \%hich,  being  better 
adapted  to  American  than  to  English  readers,  we  pass  over. 
On  the  day  appointe<l,  the  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  waited  on  the  supreme  Director,  PueyrredoD^ 
who  is  thus  described. 

'  He  seemed  to  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age;  his  appearanet 
upon  the  whole  was  commanding  and  digni6ed ;  his  address  and 
manners  were  those  of  a  person  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  II 
was  easily  discoverable,  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  been  lona  ao- 
customcd  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  life.  He  certainly  looked  like 
a  person  who  might  be  chosen  by  a  nation  for  its  magistratef  and  nd 
stranger  could  be  surprised  at  seemg  such  a  man  at  its  liead.  Though 
a  native  of  this  place,  his  father  was  a  Swiss,  who  settled  in  this 
country  as  a  merchant  in  early  youth.  His  complexion  is  fair,  with 
blue  eyes ;  his  countenance  expressive  of  intelligence  and  humanity. 
He  has  the  character  of  great  application  to  business,  and  of  that 
temperate  energy  so  essential  in  revolutionary  times.' 

The  Director's  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Commissionerii 
opened  with  an  assurance  of  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  honour  confen-ed  by  this  fritndly  notice  on  the  part  <tf  tbe 
United  States. 

*  '*  We  have  lon^  since  been  aware,'*  said  he,  ''  that  the  nett 
friendly  feelings  and  wishes  existed  towards  us,  on  the  part  of  yodr 
country  and  government.  We  have  ever  regarded  your  country 
with  enthusiastic  admiration.  We  appreciate  fuHv  its  high  charaetei' 
for  justice,  disinterestedness,  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  beyotid  the 
power  of  words  to  express,  how  gratifying  to  us  all,  is  this  proof  6t 
Its  good  wishes.  That  there  should  exist  a  real  and  nnfeignea  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  between  us  is  natural.  We  inhabit  th^  same 
portion  of  the  globe,  our  cause  has  been  once  vours,  and  we  are 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects,  which  you  have  so  happily  acbieved. 

**  You  will  see  many  things  amongst  us,  to  excite  your  sntprise. 
IVe  are  a  people  toho  are  just  beginning  to  he.  We  have  had  gretf 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  have  laboured  under  extraordinaiy  diih 
advantages.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  when  you  come  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  our  country,  you  will  flna  that  the  moil 
ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  pervades  every  part  of  thb 
community  ;  that  in  pursuit  of  these  great  objects,  we  are  all  United, 
and  that  we  are  resolved  to  perish,  sooner  than  surrender  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  confess  with  deep  regret,  that  dissentiens  ttill 
prevail  between  difierent  sections  of  this  republic,  and  whidi  bcfe 
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rtunately  placed  one  of  the  most  important  porttDna  of  our  country, 
\e  hands  of  a  stranger, 

**  Witli  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  mission^  I  am  anxious  to 
^  the  wishes  of  the  comiuissioners  in  every  particular.  I  hope 
brms  of  diplomacy  may  be  waived  ;  that  all  communications  may 
leld  as  between  friends  aod  brothers;-  that,  whenever  it  nuy 
the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  commissioners,  they  wiU 
ess  themselves  personally  to  me,  or  to  the  secretary  of  statOy  who 
ilways  be  found  at  leisure  to  attend  to  them.** '  pp.  273>  4>. 

Warez  and  Rondeau  ^ere  amoni^  their  visiters.  The 
ler  is  described  as  a  man  under  thirty,  of  fine  appearance 
eler^^ant  manners,  his  conversation  interesting  and  intelligent, 

his  character  elevated  and  manly.  He  is  a  native  of 
]uipa  in  Peru,  has  been  in  the  army  from  Iiis  youth,  and 
several  brothers  in  the  Spanish  service.  lie  is  married  to 
ice  of  General  Belgrano,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  superior 
lan.  Rondeau  is  a  small  man,  apparently  about  fifty  years 
ipe,  of  firm  and  manly  carriage.  Sarratea,  who  was  formerly 
Qspicuous  member  of  the  government,  and  afterwards  '  aa 
ent  of  the  court  of  London,*  is  said  to  be  a  roan  (rf  con- 
rable  talents  ;  '  but  from  all  I  could  learn,*  says  Mr.  B. 
does  not  stand  high  with  the  government,  and  still  lower 
th  the  people.' 

r.  Brackenridge  became  acquainted  with  several  persona 
tuenos  Ayres,  who  carry  on  a  small  trade  with  Artigas : 

were  of  course  loud  in  praise  of  his  good  intentions  and 
line  patriotism.  There  are  other  persons  also,  who,  from 
Uious  opposition  to  the  present  administration,  have  of  late 
me  his  advocates ;  and  from  the  same  motive,  they  almost 
spouse  the  cause  of  Oarrera,  the  Chilian  ex- general.  Some 
lese  men  were  extremely  virulent  in  their  abuse  of  the 
irnment,  and  especially  of  San  Martin.  The  provinces  at 
time  manifested  a  great  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  acquired 
iuenos  Ayres  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  causes  of 
plaint  did  exist,  both  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  govemi- 
t  and  its  agents  ;  but  these  misunderstandings  promise  to  be 
amicably  adjusted  by  the  general  congress,  and  Mr.  B.  coti- 
V  that  the  only  dispute  now  lies  between  Banda  Orientfil 
the  United  Provinces. 

fis  far  as  the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  at  the  present  depend 
irticular  men,  they  apparently  rest  on  three  individuals,  Pueyr- 
a,  Belgrave,  and  San  Martin,  who  have  a  perfect  understanding 
each  other,  and  are  supported  by  the  leading  men  in  the  country* 
i  respect  to  the  first  two,  they  have  been  actors  in  the  scenes  of 
evolution  from  the  commencement,  and  have  both  been  abroad. 
Tredon  l^is  been  much  abused  in  tlie  United  States,  but  this 
I  originated  wiUi  pecsenal  eneaiies.   fitom  ihe  most  impartial 
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examination  of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  friends  and 
foes^  I  am  convinced  that^he  is  not  only  a  sincere  patriot*  but  a  great 


man.' 


*  The  great  man  of  the  country  is  unquestionably  San  Martiot 
although  only  acting  as  a  military  chief.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
missions  on  the  Parana,  of  respectable  connections,  but  not  distin- 
euished.  From  his  youth  he  possessed  a  military  turn  of  mind»  and 
m  the  struggles  of  Spain  against  the  French,  he  served  on  the  Penin- 
sula as  an  aid  to  one  of  the  Spanish  generals,  but  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  his  services  were  required.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  1812,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  who  attenopted  to 
maintain  a  position  at  San  Lorenzo*  on  the  Parana ;  in  this  amir,  he 
displayed  great  boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  his  success  had  a  happy 
effect  in  reviving  the  drooping  spirit  of  a  people  whose  fortunes  were 
at  this  time  mucli  obscured.  San  Martin,  almost  from  the  moment 
of  his  return  from  Spain,  had  fixed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen: 
and  his  reputation  made  a  silent  but  rapid  progress.  There  are  some 
men,  who  possess  an  indescribable  somethmg,  which  commands  con- 
fidence and  respect,  even  before  any  thing  remarkable  has  appeared 
in  their  actions.  His  great  application  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
his  high  character  for  integrity,  prudence,  and  moral  rectitude, 
insured  him  at  once  the  esteem  of  the  respectable  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  By  foreigners  he  was  still  more  admiredt  than  by  his  own 
countrymen,  as  being  more  free  from  the  vices  of  the  creolest  and 
having  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  At  first,  the  strict  dis- 
cipline which  he  introduced,  and  the  great  application  to  study, 
which  he  required  of  the  young  officers,  made  nim  enemies,  and 
afterwards  friends.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cuyo, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  invested  with  the  military  command  in  this 
quarter.  His  strict  justice,  and  his  general  deportment  gained  the 
affections  of  these  people,  and  when  on  one  occasion  there  was  somt 
idea  of  removing  him,  they  eamestlv  remonstrated  against  it.  On 
the  conquest  of  Chili,  the  people  of  Mendoza,  apprenensive  of  the 
Spaniaros,  reposed  all  their  hopes  of  safety  on  San  Martin,  who 
immediately  set  to  work  in  organizing  an  army  for  their  defence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  secretly  cherishing  the  design  of  freeing  Chili  from 
her  enemies.  We  have  seen  that  his  success  was  complete.'  Vol.  II. 
pp.212— H. 

*  There  arc  some  traits  in  his  character,  which  I  shall,  however, 
notice.  His  self-denial  in  refusing  any  promotion,  had  ita  effect, 
where  every  one  was  striving  for  it,  without  regard  to  his  merits,  and 
became  a  malcontent  if  disappointed.  The  fact  of  many  officers  of 
superior  rank  serving  under  him,  is  a  proof  that  this  compliment  b 
due  to  his  personal  merit ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  drcom- 
stance  is  either  a  very  extraordinary  one,  or  a  very  high  testimony  in 
his  favour.  Afler  the  battle  of  Chacabuco,  when  the  Speniarda  were 
driven  out  of  Chili,  the  supreme  director  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  but  he  declined  accepting,  having  already  publidy 
declared,  that  he  would  accept  no  higher  rank,  than  that  which  he 
held.    The  affiiir  was  referred  to  tlie  congress,  which  decided  that  for 
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•  < 
this  time,  San  Martin  should  have  his  own  way ;  but  if,  on  a  future 
occasion,  his  services  to  the  country  should  be  such  as  to  merit 
promotion, .  it  would  be  his  duty  to  accept.  After  the  battle  of 
Maipu,  he  was  accordingly  promoted.  When  we  consider  the 
necessity  of  checking  that  vicious  impatience  for  promotion ,  by 
examples  of  self-denim  and  noble  disinterestedness,  toe  conduct  of 
San  Martin  will  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light.  He  has  pub* 
licly  declared  his  determination  to  accept  of  no  civil  office  xohatevert 
and  to  renounce  his  mUitary  situation,  as  soon  as  his  country  shall  gain 
her  independence.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  examples  of  self-denial, 
set  by  Belgrano,  Sim  Martin,  and  recently  byTueyrredon^  will  have 
the  most  happy  effects  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The  pains 
taken  by  San  Martin  to  avoid  all  public  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
for  his  services,  I  have  been  told  by  persons  well  acquainted  with 
him»  proceeds  from  natural  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  It 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  avoid  them ;  and  to  none  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolution,  have  such  honours  been  paid  by  every  description  of 
people/  pp.  214, 15.  v 

*  Towards  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  the  afiairs  of  the  country 
wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect.'  Accounts- were  daily  received  that  the 
Spanish  ai^my  was  continully  advancing  towarcb  Santiago.  The 
uneasiness  of  the  public  mind  cannot  weU  be  conceived.  But  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  San  Martin  at 
Talca,  the  effect  was  such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  settled  gloom  over 
the  city.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and  an  anxiety  prevailed 
among  all  classes  which  could  not  have  been  greater  if  their  own  fate 
had  been  at  issue.  The  enemies  of  San  Martin  were  busily  at  work ; 
placards  were  stuck  up,  it  was  supposed  by  the  old  Spaniards,  and  the 
friends  of  Carrera  experienced  a  secret  satisfaction,  which  they  could 
with  difficulty  conceal.  Before  this  they  represented  San  Martin  as 
Si  deep  designing  man,  who  made  a  tool  of  O'Higgins,  they  now  spoke 
of  him  as  an  imbecile  pretender ;  and  one  of  them  observed  to  me, 
**  If  he  can  get  out  ot  this  scrape,  I  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a 
clever  fellow/'  '^^^^Y  ^^^  ™^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  general  ^rayerc,  on  finding  himself  entirely  incompetent 
to  the  task,  and  had  resolved  to  fight  at  Uie  head  of  cavalry.  It  true^ 
the  fact  only  proved,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  higher  motive  than 
selfish  pride.  A  few  days,  however,  brougnt  the  account  of  the 
splendid  victory  of  Maipu.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sen-, 
sation  produced  in  the  city  by  this  important  event,  and  which  greatly 
surpassed  all  expression  of  popular  feeling  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
*<  The  capital,''  says  Fungs,  ^  from  its  extreme  depression  was  now 
elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy.  The  streets,  before  silent  and 
fearful,  were  suddenly  filled  by  the  inhabitants  ;  like  the  blood,  which 
afler  some  moments  of  deep  suspense,  and  anxious  fear,  rushes  again 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  The  scenes  which 
ensued,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
sublime  effusion  of  popular  feeling,  when  each  thinks  his  own  happi* 
ness  that  of  his  posterity,  his  friends,  and  his  country  are  entirely 
involved.    There  was  a  general  and  almost   universal  exclamation^ 
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*  AT  LAST  WB  ARE  IKDBPSKDENT  !*    While  San  Martin  wM  hailtd  ai 
the  genius  of  the  revolution/' '  pp.  224—26. 

The  Commissioners  remnined  at  Buenos  Ayres  till  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  then  took  their  departure  on  board  the  Con- 
gress. After  touching  at  St.  Salvador,  they  anchored  off  the 
island  of  Margaritta,  Here  they  went  on  shore,  and  near  the 
town  of  Assumption,  which  is  some  miles  in  the  interior,  were 
shewn  the  valley  where  Morillo  had  been  deieated,  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  hundred  men.  *  Whon  we  consider/  says  our  Author, 
'  that  this  victory  was  achieved  by  peasants,  the  greater  part  of 

*  whom  were  armed  only  with  stones,  it  deserves  to  rank  with 
'  those  of  the  days  of  William  Tell.'  They  paid  a  visit  to  the 
governor,  Gomes,  ^  a  kind  of  Indian,  about  seven  feet  high  ;* 
and  some  of  the  party  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
general  Arismendi.  The  next  morning  they  retumed  on  board 
the  Congress. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  flippancy,  the  conse- 
quential tone,  and  the  republican  slang  into  which  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  has  sometimes  fallen.  It  is  but  just  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  is  an  American,  writing  for  the  American  public.  He  is  very 
evidently  a  young  man,  and  an  intelligent  young  man ;  but  his 
studies  have  been  confined,  we  suspect,  to  a  limited  circle,  and 
he  has  unhappily  received,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  the 
infection  of  the  shallow  vulgar  philosophy  of  the  American 
oracle,  Tom  Paine.  We  respect  his  love  for  his  country,  but 
regret  that  it  should  assume  at  times,  so  braggart,  and  intole- 
rant, and  oflfensive  a  character.  Whether  self-conceit  is  the  root 
or  the  ofTspring  of  that  nationality  in  which  our  Author  glories 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  bis  countrymen,  it  appears 
to  be  so  intimately  blended  with  it  as  to  make  even  their  patriot- 
ism seem  ridiculous.  The  reiteration  of  tirades  against  kings 
and  nobles,  looks  like  the  operation  of  a  sore  feeling  which  phi- 
losophical republicans  should  think  it  beneath  tbetti  to  be^y. 
Why  can  they  not  be  happy  without  boasting  so  eontinaally  of 
their  happiness  ?  Air.  Bruckenridge  can  at  times  write  mach 
more  sensibly  ;  and  had  he  observed  a  little  more  method,  a 
little  more  conciseness,  and  a  little  more  modesty  in  that  portion 
of  the  volumes  bofore  us  in  which  he  has  displayed  bis  author- 
ship, we  should  have  been  able  without  qualification  to  recon* 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  such  readers  as  are  desirous  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  South  American  affairs.  The 
following  remarks  do  him  credit. 

*  I  have  frequently  repeated,  that  it  would  be  fblly  to  look  here  far 
a  state  of  things  any  way  approaching  that  of  the  United  States,  hi 
correct  practical  ideas  of  crvil  liberty.  The  government  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  ours  or  that  of  Crrent  Britain,  as  to  the  security  of  per- 
sonal rights>  and  the  impartial  administration  of  the  laws.     A 
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pariflon  may  be  drawn  with  that  of  ancieni  Greece  or  Rome,  with 
Switzerland,  Holland^  or  with  the  Italian  8tatQ9.  France  was  neter 
more  despotically  ruled  than  under  the  fei^n  of  the  jacobins :  and  w6 
have  too  many  false  brethren  of  the  republican  party,  who  in  heart 
and  spirit  are  jacobins ;  who  delight  in  mean  detraction  and  slandier 
of  those  above  them  in  worth  and  merit,  and  yet  prove  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  if  by  chance  they  find  themselves  clothed  with  authority/ 
Vol.  II.  p.  205. 

'  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  progress  m^e  here  aince  the  revo- 
Iqtion.  To  criticise  their  institutions  as  thoiigh  they  were  of  some  of 
our  neighbouring  territories,  shows  a  most  pitifnl  narrowness  of 
mind.  To  look  nere  for  liberty  with  all  its  proper  guards,  at  a 
season  like  the  present,  is  childish,  and  more  especially,  if  some  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  earth,  be  selected  as  the  model  by  which  to  try 
their  institutions.  The  manners,  habits,  and  previous  educalion  of 
a  people  are  to  be  considered,  and  until  these  arc  changed,  nothing 
can  be  said  to  be  changed:  for  in  spite  of  the  visionary  projects  of 
paper  constitution  men,  no  matter  what  form  be  adopted,  or  what  it 
may  be  called,  despotism  will  still  have  sway  and  break  any  restraint 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  it.  The  forms  of  free  government  wtll 
only  be  so  far  operative  as  the  people  are  fitted  for  freedom,  and  if 
they  are  fitted  for  a  government  in  some  measure  free,  its  adoptioii 
will  in  time  fit  them  for  one  still  more  free.  Such  is  the  present  statis 
of  fiuenos  Ayres ;  their  present  constitution  is  even  inore  free  ib 
theory  iYiwti  in  practice^  and  why?  Because  the  great  body  of  tfat 
people  are  indifferent  about  the  details  of  eovemment.  They  have 
Deen  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  men,  and  tney  have  not  yet  learned 
that  reverence  is  alone  due  to  Uie  laws.  In  our  country  I  would  ask, 
if  there  be  not  such  shades  of  difference  in  the  character  of  the  dif* 
ferent  states,  as  unavoidably  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  state  consti- 
tutions  ?  Would  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  Vireipia, , 
suit  every  other  state  in  the  union  ?  They  certaiinly  would  not.  Why 
then  must  we  insist  on  the  South  Americans  establishing  a  govern- 
ment precisely  like  ours,  before  we  can  extend  to  them  our  frieml- 
ship  ?  They  must  form  their  goverments  as  they  build  their  houses ; 
with  the  materials  they  have  at  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be 
essentially  republican,  bat  will  also  difier  considerably  from  oufiL^ 
p.  «06,  7. 

*  The  downfall  of  Napoleon  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  politwal 
ojpinion  in  South  America,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  of  tkut  civilized 
world.  This  effect  was  to  bring  the  solid  pyramid  of  repuMicanism 
into  higher  repute*  The  splendid  monardiy  established  by  this  inas^ 
seemed  to  deride  the  poverty  and  plainness  of  popular  government ; 
but  its  fall  clearly  proved  that  monarchs  are  mucD  mone  easily  over- 
turned than  nations.  The  European  sovereigns^  hy  shewing  that  . 
the  mightiest  throne  which  ever  existed,  could  be  overturnedp  did  , 
much  more  in  favour  of  republicanism,  than  Our  example  or  princi- 
ples. Since  that  time,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  regarded  our  in- 
stitutions with  a  degree  of  admhration  which  before  they  did  notftfel ; 
and  if  in  South  America,  there  had  been  any  intention  to-  foftow  the 
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example  of  the  FreDch  in  the  result  of  their  revolution^  it  was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  is  since  that 
time  that  republicanism  has  been  in  all  minds  inseparably  connected 
witl)  the  establishment  of  new  eovernments»  even  m  countries  whose 
habits  were  previously  monarchical**  pp.  208,  9. 


Art.  VI.  Discourses  07i  the  Three  Creeds,  and  on  the  Homage  offered 
to  our  Saviour,  on  certain  and  particular  Occasions  during  his 
Ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  Evangelical  Writings,  by  the  Greek 
term  npO£KrN£n,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
at  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Years  1816,  1817.  With  a  copious  and 
distinct  Appendix  to  each  Set  of  Sermons.  By  Edward  Nares,  D.D. 
8vo.pp.  343.   Price  10s.  6d.   London.  1819. 

^HE  proper  title  for  these  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds, 
•■'    would  seem  to  be,  *  An  Apology  for  the  Creed  of  St. 

*  Athanasius  as  embodied  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 

*  England,'  it  being  the  object  of  the  Author  to  ofler  a  justifi- 
cation in  particular  of  that  religious  symbol.  Great  pains  are 
taken,  and  much  nicety  of  discussion  is  employed  by  bim  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose;  but,  after  all  the  labour  he  has 
bestowed,  he  entirely  &ils  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  case  :  the 
Athanasian  Creed  will  still  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  will  still  furnish  to  its  opponents 
one  substantial  reason  for  declining  its  communion. 

The  recent  declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  in  Parlia- 
mcnt,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Pike  Jones,  in  reference  to  some 
alleged  impropriety  on  the  part  of  his  Diocesan  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  *  As  to  the 
^  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,*  said  his  Iiord- 
ship,  '  he  had  not  heard  even  the  right  reverend  bishop  himsdf 

<  say,  that  he  approved  of  them.  If  be  did  approve  of  them, 
'  though  perhaps  he  might  think  himself  a  good  member  of  the 

*  Church  of  England,  he  would  say  that  he  was  not  a  Cbristiao.  * 
The  sentiment  of  the  noble  Earl,  divested  of  its  direct  per- 
sonal application,  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  the  opinion  of 
many  religious  persons;  and  something  of  the  feeling  which 
such  opinion  imports,  has  been  strongly  exhibited  by  some  of 
the  mitred  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  who,  disliking  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  would  have  congratulated  themselves  on 
being  ^  well  r^  of  iV  And  certainly,  a  Christian  may  wdl 
wish  to  be  rid  of  a  human  creed  which  *  sentences  to  eternal 

<  perdition  all  those  who  do  not  hold  and  profess  the  doctrines 

*  inculcated*  in  it.  To  attach  the  sentence  of  everlasting 
damnation  to  a  scries  of  propositions  set  down  by  some  uq- 
known  theologian,  as  being  incurred  by  every  individual  who 
withholds  assent  from  them  in  their  principles  and  modes  of 
expression,  savours  not  less  of  impiety  than  of  intolerance.    To 
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Dr.  Nares,  howeyer,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  of  either 
impiety  or  intolerance  in  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Atbana- 
ftiaii  Creed  ;  and  it  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  leani 
that,  in  his  judgement,  *  all  that  has  been  alledged  against  this 

*  Creed,  or,  at  all  events,  wliateyer  has  been  alleged  against 
'  the  Church  upon  its  account,  have  arisen  totally  and  entirelj 
'  from  muiake.*  That  mistake  should  still  exist  ou  a  subject 
80  frequently  and  so  minutely  brought  under  discussion  and 
examined  in  all  its  bearings  as  this,  will  be  thought  a 
hazardous  assertion.  The  abettors  and  the  oppugners  of  the 
Creed  have  again  and  again  exhibited  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  question  till  it  has  become  a.n  exhausted 
argument ;  so  that  if  misconception  is  now  to  be  assumed  as 
the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  resistance  of  the  opposers  of 
this  particular  formulary,  it  cannot  but  occasion  surprise  that 
the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been  discovered  and  removed  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  and  able  writers  who  have 
wielded  their  pens  in  the  controversy  relating  to  subscrip- 
tion to  the  religious  formularies  of  the  Uburch  of  England.  If 
data  necessary  to  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject 
had  now  been  obtained  from  sources  unknown  to  preceding 
eontrovertists,  mistake  might  seem  to  be  assignable  as  a  reason- 
able cause  of  dissent  and  hosjlility  in  the  opposers  of  the  Creed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  allegations  against  the  Creed,  *  or  against  the  Church 

*  upon  its  account,^  have  not  arisen  ^  totally  and  entirely  from 
'  mistake.* 

In  this  defence  of  the  Atlianasian  Creed, '  a  just  and  proper 

*  consideration  of  certain  kUtorical  circumstances*  connected 
vrith  it,  is  proposed  as  the  method  of  making  out  its  sufficient 
vindication.  Those  historical  circumstances,  however,  after  tha 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration  of  them,  will,  we  apprehend, 
leave  the  Creed  and  the  Church  precisely  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  the  considerer  found  them :  they  relieve  none  of  tha 
difficulties  which  they  are  supposed  to  remove. 

*  It  is  something,*  says  Dr.  Nares,  *  to  know  that  there  %§' 

*  a  history  belonging  to  the  three  Creeds,  distinct  from  all 

*  consideration  of  their  contents.*  But  in  what  sense  can  it 
be  said  that  there  is  a  history  of  documents  the  ori|pn,  and  age, 
and  authors  of  which  are  altogether  unknown  ?  This  is  un- 
deniably the  case  as  it  respects  both  Ae  Athanasian  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle's  Creed.  Who  is  their 
author  ?  When  were  they  composed?  On  what  occasion  wera 
they  written  ?— are  questions  to  which  no  definite  answer  dan 
be  given.  Instead,  therefore,  of  presenting  liis.  readers  with 
the  sentences  from  Ludolphu$  of  Sujmmjf  and  Alexand^  d% 
A^h    (PP-  S,  0.)  as  being  historical  description^  Dr.  Narei 

Vol.  XIV,  N.S.  Z 
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should  have  quoted  them  as  containing  the  opinion  of  those 
writers  :  for  it  is  only  opinion  and  hvpothesis,  that  the  ^Jiret 
*  or  ApoutWs  Creea,  is  a  mere  exposition  or  statement  of 
^  the  primary  articles  of  Cliristian  faith  ;  the  second,  or  Nicene, 
^  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  those  articles  ;  and  the  thirds 
^  or  Athanasiany  a  defence  of  the  several  articles  frooi  the 
^  misconstructions  and  forced  interpretations  of  certain  sects 
^  and  parties.*  The  Nicenc  Creed  is  as  much  a  defence  of  the 
several  articles,  as  is  the  x\thanasian  ;  and  the  Athanasian  is 
as  evidently  an  explanation  of  some  of  those  articles  as  is  the 
Niccne.  As  such,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church, 
whence  it  was  taken  into  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
Kni^Iund.  Tli(>  followinc^  remark  is  wholly  unworthy  of  any 
other  wriler  than  a  prejudiced  and  determined  partisan. 

*  Wliosocvcr  will  be  saved  (or  as  it  runs  in  Latin,  in  which  it  wai 
originally  written,  and  fiot  in  Greeks  as  is  commonly  supposed,  ■*  Qui- 
**  cunquc  vult  salvus  csse^'J  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
*^  hold  the  catholic  faith :"  we  must  be  careful  not  to  stumble  upon  the 
word  catliolic — universalis  is  its  proper  interpretation,  and  universalii 
must  mean  not  what  every  one  actually  believes,  much  less  what  any 
particular  church  believes,  but  what  every  one  is  bound  to  believe, 
if  it  can  but  be  proved  to  be  the  undoubted  gospel  and  word  of 
God.' 

The  subscription  required  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Enr^land,  the  assent  and  consent  which  they  give,  is  to  the 
Three  Creeds  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  it  would,  thtrefore,  be  of  no  consequence  whatever  what 
may  be  the  import  of  the  Latin  terms,  gulvus  ease  and  univev' 
kuUm,  were  tliey  even  dlflerent  in  meaning  from  the  English 
words,  '  be  saved*  antl  '  catholic*  faith,  which  they  clearly  are 
not.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that  univerMtdiM 
Hieans  what  every  one  actually  believes  ;  but  every  person  must 
perr/ive  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  contains  a  definition  of  doc- 
trines which,  as  they  are  defined  by  its  exclusive  and  particular 
terms,  are  ^  the  (/atholic  faith,  which  unless  every  one  do  keep 
^  whole  and  undefiled,*  it  declares,  *  without  doubt  he  shall 
^  perish  everlastingly.*  The  anathema  which  it  denounces,  is 
attachtMl  to  every  person  who  does  not  receive  its  exclusive  dog^ 
^iiuta  :is  ir  !ias  defined  tlietn.  And  how  does  Dr.  Nares  attempt 
to  justify  tiiis  intolerant  and  shocking  anathema?  By  a  pro- 
cess tlie  most  extriionlinary, — by  a  n)ethod  which  includes  the 
veriest  sopliisiu  (imt  was  ever  applied  to  sanction  a  theological 
dogma:  '  Those  who  are  tltrough  any  misfortune  actually  blind 
^  to  the  great  truths  displayed  in  Christ's  Gospel,  will  be  ex- 
'  eused  for  their  ignorance ;  but  those  who  pretend  to  see, 
^  must  be  circumspect,  for  sin  will  lie  at  their  door  if  they  be 
^  not  careful  both  to  believe  what  is  actually  there  revealed,  and 
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^  to  keep  whole  and  undeJUed  wbatcver  they  feel  bound  to 
'*  believe.'  Who  doubts  this?  It  is  quite  a  clear  case,  that 
cfimifiality  attaches  to  persons  who  do  not  truly  and  suitably 
regard  whatever  they  feel  bound  to  believe.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius  ? 

^  But/  continues  Dr.  Nares,  ^  St.  Mark^y  own  account  of 
'  the  matter  is  expressly  to  the  purpose : — "  And  Jesus  said 

*  unto  his  apostles,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
'  Gospel  unto  every  creature :  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptised 
'  shall  be  uavedj  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned/* ' 
If  Jestis  Christ  had  on  that  occasion  published  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  annexed  to  it  this  awful  sanction,  St.  Mark*s  *  ac- 

*  count'  might  have  been  to  the  purpose.  But  Dr.  Nares^s 
logic,  and  his  Christianity  too,  we  should  imagine,  would  teach 
him  that  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  a  very  different  case  from  the  reception  of  the  Athana- 
sian Creed,  or  any  other  explanatory  or  defensive  formulary, 
on  human  authority  ;  and  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel 
established  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  a  Creed  composed  by  some  presuming 
and  fiillible  man  or  men,  to  whom  no  person  ever  could  owe 
responsibility. 

Dr.  Nare  sis  a  critic ;  the  *  undoubtedly^  of  the  following 
passage,  is  not,  however,  a  very  favourable  testimony  to  bis 
caution. 

'  There  seems  most  undoubtedly  to  have  existed  a  formulary  of 
faith  (ia  substance  at  least)  to  which  the  New  Testament  itself  bears 
witness,  and  to  which  therefore  it  must  have  been  prior  and  ante- 
cedent. Such  as  the  rvToq  ^»^»x^;y  of  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  vi.  17*)  aqd 
which  we  very  justly  render  **  Jbrm  of  doctrine.'*  Such  also  the 
xatm  or  **  rule"  of  the  same  Apostle,  alluded  to  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Gaiatians  ;  (ch.  vi.  15,  16.)  such  the  depositum  or  votfeuMraQnKti  con»> 
mitted  by  him  to  Timothy,  and  the  vvorvvrvm  lyieutomif  Xoyw,  **Jorm 
of  sound  words*'  mentioned  in  bis  second  £pistle/ 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  a  *  formulary  of  faith  id 
'  substance  at  leasf  can  be ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Author's 
account  iu  another  page  (p.  21)  be  adopted.  *  It  does  not  ap- 
'  pear,"  he  retnarks,  *  consistent  with  the  history  of  the  times 
'  to. suppose,  that  the  Apostles  themselves  used  znjjpreciie 

*  form  of  words,  but  rather  a  variety  of  forms,  not  difl^ring  at 
^  ail  in  substance,  but  merely  in   the  expression^  which,  SA 

*  they  were  all  guided  by  inspiration,  was  a  liberty  they  might 
^  safely  take.'  Unquestionably,  there  was  an  identity  of  doe-' 
trine  among  the  Apostles ;  and  there  was  also  a  diversity  and 
variety  of  expression.  In  reference,  then  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles,  to  the  doctrines  which  their  instructions  oonveyed' 
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to  their  disciples  aDtl  hearers,  we  can  understand  Rom*  vi.: 1 7, 
&c. ;  but,  with  Dr.  Nares^s  account,  in  tlie  last  quoted  pasiiage 
it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  elicit  any  plausible  argument  for  a 
fonmilary  of  faith  as  existing  in  those  early  times. 

There  is  much  more  curious  matter  in  this  volume  thao  we  can 
find  room  to  notice.  When  Dr.  Nares  speaks  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  having  the  right  to  define  her  faith,  and  to  denounce 
the  doom  of  unbelievers  in  her  doctrine,  and  of  her  being  a  com- 
petent judge  of  such  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  as  she  citea  io 
support  of  her  tenets,  it  will  occur  to  his  readers  to  ask.  Who,  or 
what,  is  this  Church  ?  A  question  which,  we  dare  say.  Dr.  Nares 
is  by  much  too  discreet  a  person  ever  to  think  of  seriously  taking 
in  hand.  And  when  the  learned  divine  asks,  *  Has  nothing  ever 
'  been  advanced  within  these  walls,  for  instance,  and  from  the 
'  very  place  where  1  am  speaking,  to  prove  why  the  tenets  and 
^  doctnnes  of  this  church  ought  to  be  thoroughly  receiTed  and 
'  believed  ? — ^'it  might,  with  great  propriety,  and  with  great  truth, 
be  replied,  that  the  clergy  deliver  from  University  pulpits,  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  tenets  the  most  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  The  *  truly  tolerant'  character  of  '  the  Churdi/  is 
another  of  his  assumptions,  on  which,  for  the  Church's  sake,  it 
might  be  better  for  her  advocates  to  be  silent,  than  to  provoke 
discussion. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  first  series  of  these  discouraet,  Dr. 
Nares  notices  the  statements  of  some  writers  who  have  asserted 
that  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  in  direct  opposition  : 
this  he  describes  as  a  mistake  that  occurs  in  books  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Church,  and  which,  he  states,  are  constantly  in  cir- 
culation, to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  minds  of  the  public. 

<  I  find  it»'  he  adds,  <  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  latest  editions  of 
the  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letters,  in  answer  to  Mr.  White,  by 
Tavogood^  a  work  in  which  such  misrepresentations  occur  continually/ 

p.  288, 

Will  Dr.  Nares  pledge  his  respectability  on  the  rigid  truth  of 
this  paragraph  ?  He  may,  we  apprehend,  be  safely  challenged 
to  cite  any  passages  from  Towgood's  work,  deserving  the  oha- 
racter  of  misrepresentations.  Nothing,  we  believe,  occurs  in 
Towgood  respecting  the  agreement,  or  the  disagreement,  of  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  with  each  other,  except  the  follow- 
ing reference,  in  a  note^  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Essay 
on  Spirit,  who  was  not  a  Dissenter,  but  a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England.     We  quote  from  one  of  the  *  latest  editions** 

*  It  is  something  (more  than  odd),  a  learned  bishop  of  your 
'  own  has  lately  observed,  to  have  two  creeds  established  in  the 
^  same  church,  in  one  of  which  those  are  declared  accursed  who 
*  deny  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  hypostasis  with  the  Father :  and, 
<  in  the  otbcr^  it  is  declared  tliey  cannot  be  saved,  but  perish  ever* 
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*  lastingly,  who  do  Dot  aaiert  that  there  19  one  hypostasis  of  the 
^  Father  and  another  of  the  Son*  Essay  on  Spirit,  sect.  146.* 
In  another  part  of  the  Tolume,  we  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Nares, 
having  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  the  Three  Creeds,  employ- 
ing his  criticisms  on  a  more  worthy  object  than  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  an  exclnsive  doi^natical  formulary  of  religion.  The 
tiotiiage  offered  to  our  Saviour,  is  the  subject  of  the  second  series 
of  discourses,  in  which  the  use  of  the  word  w^onvtw  is  examined, 
and  the  instances  of  its  highest  application,  as  importing  worship 
strictly  religious  and  divine,  are  severally  pointed  out  This  ar- 
gument is  not  new,  nor  does  any  novelty  of  remark  or  illustration 
occur  iu  the  sermons;  but  the  whole  case  is  stated  with  clearness, 
and  the  reasoning  is  conducted  in  an  impressive  and  forcible 
manner.  The  following  extracts  will  bring  the  case  under  the 
Tiew  of  our  readers,  and  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  estima- 
ting the  merit  of  the  argument. 

*  St.  John  and  St.  Luke  have  dearly  proved  by  their  writbgs,  that 
lepofTKinw  was  a  term  which  required  to  be  qualifiedf  where  any  circum* 
stances  might  concur  to  produce  a  wrong  impression ;  tnat  in  the 
cases  particularly  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  An^el  or  the  Revekition,  any 
homage  or  pi;oatration  approaching  to  religious  worship  was  sure  to  be 
checked,  and  I  may  even  say,  retetUed  t  does  any  thmg  of  this  kind 
occur*  where  the  term  is  used  in  reference  to  our  Saviour?  This  is 
the  whole  purport  of  my  inquiry :  why,  in  tho  writings  of  the  Evan- 

Selists,  is  our  Saviour  never  represented  as  checking  such  homage, 
lough  the  occasions  were  such  as  might,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
particularly  lead  men  into  error,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  so  ambiguous 
a  vrord  as  the  verb  Tposncv^v  ?  I  trust,  that  an  examination  of  the  se- 
veral passages  in  which,  according  to  our  English  version,  worship  u 
abcribed  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  ^four  Gospels^  may  have  Uie  effect  of 
showing  that  it  is  altogether  mo8t  extraorcfinaryy  if  not  indeed  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Evangelists  should  have  spoken  of  such  acts  of  honuige 
in  so  unqualified  a  manner*  had  they  been  quite  certain^  as  Unitarfans 
pretend*  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ;  and  that  it  is  equally  incredible, 
that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  homage  was  offered,  our 
Saviour  should  not  have  resented  it,  had  he  been  no  object  of  religious 
adoration.'   p^.  114 — 116. 

<  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelists,  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  the  term  7^00-xi/fiv,  from  the  very  incidents  I  have  men^ 
tioned ;  knowing  also  that  they  were  using  it  to  express  an  homage 
offered  to  a  Being  of  the  most  transcendent  powers,  under  circum- 
stances as  plainly  as  possible  implying  full  possession  of  the  aitrUndes 
of  Deit^f  could  have  used  such  a  term  in  so  unqualified  a  manner, 
unless  they  either  knew  that  such  homage  was  due  to  Christ,  or  ihat 
they  toere  honestly  recordii^  mere  matters  of  fact  just  as  they  happened? 
VoTf  secondly,  this  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  principal  point  of  my  argu- 
ment.   If  the  Evangelists  related  mere  matter  of  fact,  then  we  ascmid 
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much  higher  in  the  icale  of  demonatntion  that  the  bleased  Jeaos  wae  a 
proper  object  of  adoration  and  worahip.  If  he  received  such  homage, 
witnout  resentment  or  remonstrance^  what  is  to  be  concluded,  but  that 
he  countenanced  and  sanctioned  such  open  acknowledgments  of  his 
Divinity?'    pp.  167»  8. 

The  Improved  Version  was  not  *  first  edited  by  the  Unitarians 
<  in  1811/    The  date  of  its  publication  ia  1808. 


Art.  VII.  The  Beloved  Disciple :  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Life, 
Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  By  Alfred  Bisliop. 
12mo.  pp.  292.    Price  5s.  London.  1819. 

IT  would  be  injustice  to  the  Author  of  this  little  volume,  to 
-*-  represent  it  in  any  other  li^ht  than  that  of  a  series  of  plain 
discourses  addressed  to  his  own  congregation.  They  do  not 
aspire  to  the  character  of  lectures,  nor  are  they  of  the  natiire  of 
a  biographical  essay.  The  prominent  circuinslancesin  the  history 
of  the  Apostle  John,  are  successively  made  the  subject  of  a  short 
illostratire  comment,  followed  up  by  a  practical  address,  in  the 
first  twelve  discourses  of  the  course;  the  last  two  being  devoted 
to  some  remarks  U|>on  the  date,  authenticity,  design,  aqd  general 
scope  of  his  writings.  The  volume  appears  chiefly  adapted  to 
family  or  village  reading,  for  which  purpose  it  recommends  itself 
as  well  by  tlie  useful  information  which  it  conveys,  as  by  the  in- 
terest that  the  form  into  which  the  sermons  are  thrown,  ia  likely 
to  awaken. 

In  the  twelfth  discourse,  *  John  in  Patmos,'  Mr.  Bishop  cites 
the  well  known  anecdote  of  the  Apostle's  hastily  quitting  the 
bath  where  he  had  met  Cerinthus.  After  remarking  that  *  it 
*  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  evince  our 
'  aversion  to  similar  errors  in  the  same  way,'  he  adds: 

*  Christian  prudence  and  liberality  will  easily  decide  the  just  limits  of 
intercourse  with  such  as,  in  tlie  present  day,  appear  to  hold  the  moat 
dangerous  opinions  m  matters  of  religion.' 

Now,  we  must  confess  that  to  us  the  decision  appears  the  re- 
verse of  easy,  and  that  this  way  of  evading  a  practical  qaestion 
of  peculiarly  great  importance  in  the  present  day,  looks  a  little 
like  running  away  from  an  embarrassing  ditriculty.  Of  this  we 
are  quite  sure,  that  the  'just  limits'  are  continually  overstepped 
by  modern  liberality.  We  are  surprised  that  in  connexion  with 
such  an  anecdote,  no  reference  occurs  to  the  Apostle's  own  lan- 
guage :  '^  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
'^  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Uod  speed.'' 
If  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Christian  profession  warrant 
any  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Apostolic  prohibition, 
it  behoved  the  Preacher  to  shew  very  distinctly  the  grounds  which 
at  once  authorize  and  limit  the  deviation. 
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Mr.  Bishop  will  exetiie  uiotber  pusiog  remtrk.  H«  ptainiiMi 
in  citing  the  above  and  two  or  three  other  aoeedotef)  that '  even 
Mhese'  he  shall  leave  entirely  to  thejudgement  of  hla  hearertr, 
*  either  to  embrace,  or  to  rcyeotf  wholly  or  partially/  aa  tbey  may 
be  disposed.  But  how  was  this  judgement  of  theirs  to  be  giudad} 
The  only  ground  for  rejecting  or  xaoeLving  su^  aoeodoles  iaiths- 
evidence  on  which  they  rest;  a  point. oa  which  it  is  not  fikoly 
that  any  ten  persons — or  even,  perhapa,  a  single  iBdividaal-4B 
his  congregation,  had  the  information  requisite  to  enable  them  to- 
form  an  opinion  :  it  was  the  duty,  then,  of  the  Preaeher  to  teH 
his  hearers,  as  the  result  of  his  own  investigation,  what  degree 
of  credibility  attached  to  them,  instead  of  inviting  them  to  exer- 
cise an  equivocal  right  of  private  judgement^  in  matters  about 
which  they  were  uninformed.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  public 
teacher's  surrendering  too  much,  as  well  as  such  a  thing,  aa  hia 
claiming  too  much  in  bis  official  capacity. 

As  the  volume  is  both  designed  and  adapted  for  popular  in- 
struction, we  must  express  our  regret  that,  polemical  mattor 
should  have  been  introduced,  in  one  instance,  in  the  form  of  m 
note  to  the  fifth  di9course.  Theextractitselfappearato  us  highly 
exceptionable ;  it  contains  some  positions  absolutely  erroneous^ 
the  argumentation  is  very  far  from  conclusive,  and  the  style  par- 
takes both  of  coarseness  and  flippancy.  We  regret  its  insertion 
the  more,  because  we  are  persuadetl  that  Mr.  Bishop  would  not 
himself  have  written  the  passage  he  has  allowed  himself  to  quote.r 
and  because  the  title  of  his  volume  seems  peculiarly  to  look  reproof 
on  the  spirit  which  that  passage  discovers.  iVofi  tali  oiuri/to* 
We  ho|>e  to  see  this  note  cancelled. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bishop's  neat  and  perapiouous  style  ia: 
these  Discourses,  we  give,  almost  at  random,  the  followingpara*- 
graphs  Trom  the  sermon,  entitled  ^  John  during  the  Forty  Days/ 

*  **  What  is  that  to  thee  V* — How  manv  enquiries  are  there,  which 
incur  censure  from  Jesus  Christ,  rather  tnan  applause !  Such  a  reply 
totf  deserve,  when  we  indulge  a  vain  and  inordinate  curiosity  re8pectin|(. 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  religion— -the  inscrutable  desigps.or^rovi- 
deace— -the  motives  which  actuate  our  fellow  men— or  thdr  flture^ 
everlasting  &te. 

*  The  grand  truths  of  revehtion^  essential  to  oar  present  and  Im- 
mortal hfq[>pmess,  are  plainand  dear.  Obscurity  can  only  be  throwtt 
over  them  by  ^  the  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  (cformpt  minds.*^ 
But  while  we  rejoice  in  this,  let  us.  remember  there  are  also  ^  deep 
things  of  God ;"— «<  secret  things"  wfatdi  **  belong  unto**  Hhn,.aa  he 
has  concealed  them  in  his  own  mind.  Who  can  ascertain  the  num- 
berless and  curious  questions  wludi  arife  on  the  subject  of  divine  de- 
crees and  human  agency  ^— or  the  peiiKmalities  of  the  divine  Essenc^ 


the  state  of  the  invisible  worla ;— or  many  other  topics  on  whidk 
men  seek  to  be  <*  wise  above  what  is  written?^— TKe  rery  attempt  is 
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absurd  and  fruitless*  and  generally  tends  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
weighty  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

*  **  Where  reason  fails,  with  all  her  powers, 
There  faith  prevails,  and  love  adores." 

<  ^  What  shall  be  on  the  morrow  ?*' — Wlint  sliall  be  the  lot  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  ?^-or  what  times  are  in  reserve  for  ourselves  ? — 
How  uiaii  we  be  disposed  af^  supported,  and  connected  in  the  da^-s 
that  are  to  come  ?— How  long,  or  now  contracted  will  be  our  span  of 
life  ?— What  will  become  of  such  a  child,  or  such  a  relative,  or  audi 
a  friend  ?  &c.  &c. — Is  it  not  evident  that  enquiries  like  these,  ready  as 
they  are  to  arise  in  the  bosom  even  of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  are 
unbelieving,  vain,  profitless,  and  deserving  his  high  displeasure  ? 

'  It  is,  indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  an  absolute  duty  to  promote, 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  information,  virtue,  and  happiness 
of  those  around  us.  But  here  our  responsibility  ends :  and  therefore 
here  should  terminate  our  solicitude.  Duty  is  ours,  events  are  the 
Lord*s. 

*  The  motives  of  others  in  their  profession  or  conduct,  arc  not  ame- 
nable at  our  bar.  We  have  only  to  do  with  their  external  conduct, 
and  avowed  principles.  To  every  one  around  us,  let  us  apply  the 
principle  we  claim  for  ourselves — ^*  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.'*  I  tremble  when  I  hear  persons, — and  we  do  sometimes  wit- 
ness it  even  in  professors  of  religion — taking  upon  them  to  pronoonoe, 
with  a  sort  of  authoritative  decision,  on  the  eternal  destiny  of  their 
fellow-mortals ;  and  even  consigning,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and 
pride,  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  them  in  points  of  a  iri^f^  or 
questionable  nature,  to  *^  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God"— m  oUier 
words,  to  endless  perdition ! — Vain  mortal !  '<  Who  gave  thee  this 
authority  ?" — Liook  at  home ; — and  instead  of  impertinently  asking, 
**  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? — strive"  thyself  *'  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in  but  shall  not  be  able !" 

*  To  conclude : — We  have  seen  that  both  Peter  and  John,  howerer 
they  might  differ  in  the  circumstances  of  their  individual  history,  were 
in  one  point  perfectly  united — they  both  followed  Christ.  But  what 
are  we  doing?  Are  we  following  him,  following  him  fully?  Hare 
we  chosen  his  service  as  our  main  employment,  his  glory  as  our  grand 
aim,  through  life  ?  Are  we  ready  to  say — Happy  Peter,  who  huaring 
worn  out  his  better  years  in  this  blessed  cause,  at  length  stretched  out 
his  aged  arms  to  be  bound  to  the  cross,  and  there  shed  the  last  alcm 
ebb  of  his  blood  as  a  martyr  for  Him  who  had  **  loved  him,  and  given 
himself  for  him!" — And  no  less  happy  John,  who  though  not  actuallj 
called  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  martyr,  was  so  willing  to  haaard  it  in 
the  same  cause ! 

<  O  !  my  brethren !  **  the  time  is  short :" — too  short  to  be  spent  in 
frivolous  disputations,  in  unprofitable  questionings,  or  in  the  mere  spe- 
culations of  a  notional  religion.  <«  He  thatsitteth  on  the  throne  saith, 
**  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me^  to  give  every 
**  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.*'  And  if,  in  the  view  of  compli- 
cated trials  and  dangers  connected  with  a  life  of  devoted  piety,  wt  art 
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ready  to  draw  back,  let  us  remember  grace  is  above  nature,  and  He 
has  said  --'*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

*  *'  If  nature  at  the  trial  shake, 

And  from  the  cross  or  flames  draw  back, 
(xrace  can  its  feeble  courage  raise. 
And  turn  its  tremblings  into  praise* 

While  scarce  I  dare,  with  Peter  say* — 
*  I'll  boldly  tread  the  bleedine  way  ;* 
Yet  in  thy  steps,  like  John,  rd  move 
With  humble  Iiope  and  silent  love.''  ' 


Art.  VIII.  A  Collection  of  Hymns ;  designed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  llymns.  The  Fourth  Edition.  S2mo. 
Price  3s.  bound.    London.     1820. 

^T^HIS  Collection,  though  bearing  no  Editor's  name  on  the 
-*•  title-page,  appears  from  the  Preface  to  be  by  the  Rev.  Mr^ 
Cloutt.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts^s 
Psalms  and  Hymns  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  comprises,  within 
the  compass  of  a  very  small  volume,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
hymns,  among  which  are  found  above  two  hundred  of  Dr.  Dod* 
dridge's,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  of  Cowper's.  The  Editor 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  for  the  permission  to  insert  several  of  their  compo* 
sitions.  A  proper  use  has  also  been  made  of  Charles  Weslev^s 
truly  poetical  effusions.  The  selection  does,  upon  the  whoJe^ 
high  credit  to  the  Editor,  and  it  is  no  more  than  due  io  him  to 
add,  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  must  neatly  printed 
collection  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We  do  not  however  notice 
the  usual  advertisement,  T*o  be  had  in  the  Vestry. 

Selections  and  Collections,  professedly  designed,  for  the  most 
part^asAppendicesto  Dr.  Watts's  Psalpas  and  Hymnsi—bave  now 
become  so  multiplied,  and  are  in  so  general  use,  that  Dr.  Watts  is 
in  some  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins^  and 
of  being  silently  superseded  by  modern  competitors.  We  wilf 
confess,  that  much  as  we  admire  the  devotional  poetry  of  Wesley,' 
and  Cowper,  and  Mrs.  Steele,  there  is  to  us  a  charm,  derived' 
perhiips  in  part  from  early  associations,  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  Dr.  Watts,  that  rarely  attaches  to  the  compositions  of  other 
writers.  We  are  speaking  of  them  now  as  adapted  for  public 
worship,  in  which  point  of  view  their  acknowledged  general 
excellence  as  a  collection,  is  such  as  places  them  above  all  com** 
parison  with  the'productioos  of  any  single  author  ;  and  this  is 
indeed  tacitly  recognised  by  those  who  profess  to  offer  their 
volumes  only  as  supplements  to  his.  A  direct  att«?mpt  to  sub- 
stitute another  bymn-book,  would  be  resented  as  an  almoMt 
sacrilegious  wrong ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  bear 
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in  some  Dissenting  chapels,  two  hymns  out  of  three  in  the  coarse 
of  the  service,  given  out  from  *  the  Supplement.*  So  that  Dr. 
Watts  would  in  many  cases  stand  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
the  preference  witli  the  clerk  or  reader  of  hymns,  were  his  com- 
positions imbodied  in  one  general  Collection. 

It  is,  we  readily  admit,  a  circumstance  of  very  trivial  moment, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  devotional  compositions  which  are 
selected  for  the  public  service.  With  all  our  reverence  for  Dr. 
Watts  as  the  reformer  of  English  Psalmody,  with  all  our  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  poems  which  have  connected  themselves 
with  our  earliest  religious  im|)re8sions,  and  which  have  acquired 
a  sacredness  from  leaving  inspired  the  devotion,  and  cheered  the 
gloom,  and  formed  the  daily  text-book,  and  supplied  the  death 
song  of  so  many  thou^'ands  of  the  pious  dead — of  those  whom 
loved,  and  those  we  aspire  to  follow;  yet,  let  us  have  pointed  out 
to  us  a  work  that  shall  really  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
hymn-book  for  public  worship,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
be  backward  in  recommending  its  general  adoption.  Till  then, 
we  must  beg  to  be  indulged  in  our  predilections  for  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  in  preference  to,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
exclusion  of,  any  appendix. 

The  two  pleas  which  we  have  most  frequently  heard  addaced 
for  the  introduction  of  Selections,  are,  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
variety,  and,  the  occasional  difficulty  of  finding  in  Dr.  Watts,  a 
hymn  appropriate  to  the  Preacher's  subject.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  wc  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
less  regard  to  variety  is  very  often  observed  where  there  obtains 
the  freest  use  of  a  collection  ;  for  the  probability  is,  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  choice  is  committed  has  his  favourite  or  his 
familiar  hymns,  to  which  he  perpetually  recurs,  tempted  in  some 
cases  to  do  so  by  the  bewildering  number  that  solicit  his  atten- 
tion.  And  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  appropriate  hymns,  it 
would  seem  at  the  most  to  justify  only  a  very  occasional  use  of 
the  Supplement.  But  this  difficulty  is  very  often  imaginary ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  notion  should  be  given  into,  that  hymns 
must  be  furnished  to  suit  every  possible  subject,  because  it  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  compositions  of  very 
inferior  character,  which  have  no  claims  whatever  to  keep  their 
place,  except  as  being  written  upon  certain  texts.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  omission  of  singing  after  the  sermon  would  be 
a  most  advisable  deviation  from  the  general  practice.  How 
often,  when  some  eloquent  appeal  to  the  conscience,  or  solemn 
exhibition  of  eternal  realities,  or  perhaps,  the  language  of  con- 
solation addressed  to  the  mourner,  have  excited  feelings  which 
almost  involuntarily  sonsrht  to  vent  themselves  in  prayer,  have 
the  drawling  ^  Let  us  sing*  of  the  clerk,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
choir,  put  all  those  feelings  to  ilight,  and  produced  a  somethipg 
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▼ery  nearly  borderiog  upon  Texalion.  We  recollect  an  instaooe 
in  whidi  this  unconf^enial  interlude  so  completely  dtaoomposed'^ 
and  distressed  the  Preacher,  who  had  sat  down  under  the  evi* 
dent  emotions  excited  by  the  fnll  sense  of  his  sublime  topic^' 
that  he  couhl  not  endure  it,  but  interrupting^  the  vocal  performer 
in  the  desk,  he  rose,  ami  with  an  energy  and  solemnity  of  man-' 
uer  that  spoke  his  feelings,  exclaimed,  *  Let  us  pray.* 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  intimating  the  opinion^ 
that  Psalmody  forms  an  unimportant  part  of  the  public  serTice. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  complain  that  it  has  never 
yet  received  due  attention.     When  properly  conducted,  it  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  one  of  the  most  affecting,  and  ele-' 
vating,   and  delightful   modes   in    which  the  ends  of  public 
worship  can  be  attained.     Instead  of  being  an  interlude,  as  it 
is  too  often  regarded,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  relieve 
the  speaker,  and  to  enliven  the  audience,  we  consider  it  as  an 
integral  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  service.     On   thia 
account,  nothing  appears  to  us  more  highly  indecorous  than  the 
surrendering  of  the  direction  of  it  to  a  hired  clerk  or  a  band 
of  singers.     We  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  something 
besides  appendices  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  very  urgently  called  for, 
in   order  to  regulate  the  proper  choice  of  hymns  for  publie 
worship.  The  range  for  selection  is,  under  present  circumstances, 
too  wide,  rather  than  too  circumscribed  ;  and  till  a  better  taste 
and  more  correct  ideas  shall  prevail,  to  guide  that  selection, 
little  advantage  is  likely  to  result  from  multiplying  hymns. 

There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  compositions  bearing  tbi^ 
venerable  name  of  Watts,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  totally 
unfit  for  congregational  use.  This  remark  will  in  some  degree 
apply  to  several  of  the  most  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  they  expresii 
a  state  of  feeling  which  the  most  devout  Christian,  in  his  most 
elevated  moments,  rarely,  and  then,  only  in  deep  retirement,  ii 
enabled  to  realize.  Others  are  positively  objectionable;  kk 
particular  those  which  are  taken  from  the  Canticles.  It  is  true^ 
tfie  Author  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  bad  taste  of  his  diiy, 
and  those  were  juvenile  productions;  but  their  preservation  ta 
not  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  they  seem  to  authorize  a  very 
mistaken  use  of  scripture  language.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  convey  to  an  illiterate  English  reader  a  just  idea 
of  the  warm  expressions  and  highly  figurative  style  of  Oriental 
poetry.  But  there  is  one  important  distinction  that  demands 
to  be  pointed  out.  Wherever  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  his 
people  or  their  peculiar  relation  to  Him,  is  rcjpresented  under 
the  figure  of  the  nuptial  union,  it  is  the  collective  body  of  the 
faithful— the  Church,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  allegory,  as  the 
bride;  not  the  individual  believer.  It  is  the  Church  that  If 
supposed  to  utter  the  language  of  affection  and  endearment  to 
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her  Lord ;  and  it  is  (he  connexion  between  the  Sariour  «nd 
this  mystical  personification  of  the  catholic  church  that  is  iiliu^-^ 
trated  by  the  conjugal  relation.  It  is  obvious  bow  very  difTereot 
a  ineauiog  tlie  sainc  language  may  be  made  to  bear,  as  attributed 
in  the  one  case  to  an  allegorical  abstraction,  and  in  the  other 
case  as  appropriated  to  personal  feelings.  For  want  of  observ- 
ing this  distinction,  a  style  of  address  and  a  familiarity  of  ex- 
pression have  been  indulged  in  by  many  pious  persons,  which  is 
at  once  unmeaning  and  unbecoming,  and  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  a  iravesiie  of  Scripture,  than  to  an  imitation  of  it. 

Some  of  the  hymns  in  general  use  are  objectionable  ui>on 

^other  grounds ;    as  expressing  sentiments,  true  in  deed,  hut 

extremely  remote  from  that  class  of  sentiments  which  allow  of 

being  appropriately  expressed  in   the  language  of  praise   or 

rejoicing,     llf  this  kind  is  the  doctrine  that  *  Broad  is  the  road 

*  that  leads  to  d(>atli,*  which  has  often  been  given  out  with  the 
best  intentions,  but  with  an  effect  absolutely  revolting,  as 
performed  by  the  singers.  We  could  with  ease  multiply  re- 
ferences of  this  nature,  but  our  object  is  simply  to  point  out 
the  evil  of  losing  sight  of  the  primary  design  of  sacred  music 
and  singing,  or  of  those  proprieties  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  selecting  hymus  for  a  mixed  congregation. 

If  any  thing  could  reconcile  us  to  giving  up  Dr.  Watts^s 
Psalms  and  Hymns  as  a  hymn  book  for  public  service^  it 
would  be  the  appearance  of  a  Selection  that  should  be  rigidly 
and  exclusively  adapted  to  public  worship,  with  an  express 
reference  to  its  true  design,  and  to  the  especial  purpose  of 
P&almody.  Such  a  selection  might  with  great  propriety  com- 
prise a  very  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr. 
Watts,  although  many  of  the  most  beautiful  must,  on  this  prio- 
ciple  of  selection,  be  omitted.  The  original  volume  would  still 
remain  as  the  treasured  companion  of  the  Christian's  retirement ; 
and  those  hymns  would  be  with  the  greatest  advantage  sung 
in  the  privacy  of  the  family  or  the  select  circle,  which  offend 
the  feelings  when  performed  by  the  congregation.  If  such  a 
plan  as  this  should  be  deemed  objectionable,  we  know  of  no 
other  way  of  remedying  the  impropriety,  than  by  ministers* 
taking  upon  themselves  more  generally  the  task  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selection.  We  dare  not  harbour  a  doubt  as  to 
their  having  the  taste  and  judgement  requisite  to  guide  the 
choice. 

The  present  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts  is  professedly  designed 

*  to  assist  the  devotions  of  Christians,  whether  in  the  public  as- 

*  sembly,  around  the  domestic  altar,  or  in  the  retirement  of  the 
^  closet.*  No  distinction  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
bymns,  founded  on  this  didcrence  of  purpose  ;  and  we  are  aware 
t)iat  it  would  have  been  ditficult  to  have  drawn  the  line  of  such 
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'  « 

ilistinction.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  choice  is> '^to  use  Mr. 
Cioutt's  own  words  in  the  preface  to  a  former  edition,  ^  more 
^  likely  to  be  bewildered  than  assisted*  by  means  cf  so  enlarged 
a  collection ;  a  very  lar^  pro|>ortion  of  Ibe  Hymns  being 
wholly  unfit  for  con^egational  use.  >Tbe  Editorwuly  however, 
reasonably  plead,  that  for  this  he  is  not  responsible.  .  As  »  body 
of  devotional  poetry,  the  vohime  will  at  all  eveifts  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  its  introduction  into  public  use,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, might  be  rendered  very  anvantageous.  It  is  not  usual 
to  give  extracts  from  such  a  compilation ;  but  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  present  a  specimen  of  the  originals  which 
bear  the  initials  of  Mr.  Montgomery. 

HYMN  60S. 

1  <  O  where  shall  rest  be  found, 
Rest  for  the  weary  soul  ? 

'Twere  vain,  the  ocean's  depths  tosouna, 

Or  pierce  to  either  pole : 
The  world  can  never  give 

The  bliss  for  which  we  sigh ; 
'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  tolive. 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

2  '  Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 
There  is  a  life  above, 

Unmeasur*d  by  the  flight  of  years, 

And  all  that  life  is  love. 
There  is  a  death  whose  pang 

Outlasts  the  fleeting  breath : — 
O  what  eternal  horrors  hang 

Around  the  second  death ! 

S  *  Lord  God  of  truth  and  grace* 

Teach  us  that  death  to  shun ; — 
Lest  we  be  driven  from  thy  face. 

And  evermore  undone ; — 
Here  would  we  end  our  quest ;— • 

Alone  are  found  in  Thee, 
The  life  of  perfect  love, — ^the  rest 

Of  immortality.' 

The  following  is  a  version  of  the  cxxxth  Psalm.  . 

*  Out  of  the  depths  of  woe. 

To  thee,  O  Lord !  I  cry; 
Darkness  surrounds  me,  vet  I  know 

That  thou  art  ever  nigh : 
Then  hearken  to  my  voice, 

Give  ear  to  ray  complaint ; 
Thou  bidst  the  mournmg  soul  rejoice : 

Thou  comfortest  the  saint. 


1^  M<Le6lPt  Fpya^  to  Amerita. 

•  I  cistmyjiopeton  thee : 
Hiou  canst,  thoa  wilt  for^rc : 

If  thoQ  ahooldtt  maiiL  ioiquity. 

Who  in  thy  tight  could  live  ? 
I  wait  for  thee ;  1  wait, 

Confeisinff  all  my  tin ; 
Lord*  I  am  knocking  at  thy  gate. 

Open,  and  take  me  in. 

*  Like  them,  whose  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  till  the  mornins  star. 

Though  late,  and  seen  through  tempests  rise^ 

Heaven's  portals  to  unbar : 
Like  them  I  watch  and  pray. 

And  though  it  tarry  long. 
Like  them  I  wait  for  dawning  day. 

Then  break  into  a  song  s 

*^  Glory  to  God  above  I 

**  The  waters  soon  will  cease : 
^  For  lo !  the  swifl-retuming  dove 

**  Brines  home  the  pledge  of  peace ! 
*'  Thouffh  storms  his  face  obscure, 

*'  And  dangers  threaten  loud, 
**  Jehovah's  covenant  is  sure, — 

**  His  bow  is  in  the  cloud.*' ' 


Art.  IX.  A  Voyage  to  America  with  some  Account  of  tl^  Mmners 
and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People.  By  John  M^Leod,  MJ>. 
fcp.  8vo.  pp.  162.     [Four  Plates]  Price  5s.  6d.    London.  IMO. 

THIS  amusing  little  volume  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  history  of  personal  adventures  ;  but  it  tells  as,  withiD  ike 
compass  of  a  few  pages  of  easy  reading,  all  that  a  costly  quarto 
could  have  to  say  worth  our  knowing,  about  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homy.  The  service  which  led  our  Author  into  bis  sable  m^jes- 
ty*s  dominions  was  not  of  the  most  honourable  descriptioOp  but 
he  was  at  that  period,  1803,  a  young  man,  a  navy  aurgeoo  ob 
DO  pay,  and  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  surgeoo  to  a 
ship  bound  from  London  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  captain,  we  are  told,  was  '  a  very  worthy  man/  as  slave- 
dealers  generally  are.  And  when  the  ship  arrived  in  the  Whjdah 
road,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  M'Leod  to  leave  the  medical  miliea 
of  the  ship  to  him,  as  he  un<lerstood  those  matters  Well  enough, 
and  to  act  as  factor  at  that  point  of  the  coast,  while  the  captain 
proceeded  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  down  the 
gulf.  Our  surgeon  fell  in  with  the  plan  ;  his  establishment  at 
factor  consisted  of  six  hammock  men,  (whose  oQice  resembles 
that  of  palanquin  bearers  in  India,)  two  factory  men,  an  inter- 
preter, cook,  washerwoman,  and  some  porters  ;  he  had  apart- 
ments and  storehouses  in  the  fort,  and  messed  with  GoTcmor 
Abson. 


M<Leod*a  Voyage  fo  Amorka.  Ijii 

Wbydah  was  formerly  an  indepeodent  kingdom  ;  but  in  the 
year  1727,  it  was  conquered  by  Guadja  Trudo,  tke  king  of 
Dahomy.  Grigwee,  the  present  oapital^  which  lies  a  few  mUes 
up  from  the  sea  coast,  it  is  stated  somewhat  equivocaliyy  ^  may 
*  contain  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.*  The  iiingdom 
of  Dahomey,  including  the  subjugated  district,  extends  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior : 

^  It  18  bounded  by  the  Mahce  and  Ashantee  countries  to  th^ 
northward  and  westward ;  b}'  Eyeo  to  the  north-east ;  Popoe  is  on 
the  south-west  side ;  and  several  inconsiderable  states,  such  as 
Jacquin  and  Badagry,  intervene  between  it  and  the  kingdom  of 
Benm,  to  the  south  eastward.' 

The  government  of  Dahomy  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  despotism  :  there  being  no  law  but  the  king's  will,  his 
majesty  may  dispose  of  either  the  property  or  the  heads  of  his 
loyal  subjects  as  he  sees  fit.  He  has  from  three  to  four  thousand 
wives ;  ^  a  proportion  of  whom,*  Mr.  M'L.  informs  us,  *  trained 
'  to  arms  under  female  officers,  constituted  his  body  guard/ 
There  are  also  about  the  court  another  very  singular  sort  of 
attendants,  who  act  as  king's  messengers :  they  are  called 
half  heads  J  because  one  side  of  their  heads  is  always  sbavedf 
while  the  hair  on  the  other  side  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full 
length.  ^  They  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
*  in  battle,  and  wear  as  the  badge  of  their  office,  strings  of  tjie 
'  teeth  of  those  enemies  they  nave  actually  killed  with  thef^ 
'  own  hands,  slung  round  their  necks,  like  tbecoUar  of  an  ordeh*^ 
What  holds  the  place  of  religion,  is  paganism  of  the  darkest 
degree  of  infernality.  In  Whydah,  the  favourite  divinity  is 
worshipped  in  (he  form  of  a  particular  species  of  snake,  called 
£)a6oa,  which  is  stated  to  be  tameable  and  inofiensive.  Tbes^ 
Daboas  are  ^  taken  care  of  in  the  most  pious  manner,'  and  well 
fed  on  rats,  mice,  or  birds  in  their  Fetim  temples.  In  Dabom  j 
proper,  the  tiger  is  worshipped  ;  the  skins  of  tigers  being  stufl^a 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  safe  object  of  adoration.  An  ilil* 
roolation  of  human  victims  for  the  purpose  of  watering  tbegcaTef 
of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  of  supplying  them  with  servants  of 
various  descriptions  in  the  other  world,  takes  place  everv  year 
at  a  grand  festival  which  is  held  generally  in  April  or  May,— ^ 
about  the  period,  possibly,  that  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Socie- 
ties in  this  country  are  holding  their  anniversaries. 

*  On  this  occasion,  the  chief  magistrates,  or  caboneerst  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  or  districts  ;  the  governors  of  the  Englishf  French,  and 
Portuguese  settlements,  are  expected  to  attend  at  the  capital  with 
their  respective  retinues ;  and  the  captains  of  ships  and  factors  trading 
at  fVhij^dahf  usually  take  this  opportunity  ^paying  their  respects  to 
the  king.* 
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The  victims  are  generally  prisoners  of  war  reserved  for  the 
purpose,  but  should  *  there  be  any  lack  of  these,  the  number* 
(between  sixty  and  seventy)  *  is  made  up  from  the  most  oonve- 
€  nient  of  bis  own  subjects.* 

'  The  immolation  of  victims  is  not  confined,'  adds  our  Author, 
*  to  this  particular  period,  for  at  any  time  should  it  be  necesnary  to 
send  an  account  to  iiis  forefathers  of  any  remarkable  event,  the  king 
despatches  a  courier  to  the  shades,  by  delivering  his  message  to  who- 
ever mav  happen  to  be  near  him,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be 
chopped  off  immediately.  It  is  considered  an  honour  where  his  ma- 
jesty personally  condescends  to  become  the  executioner  in  these 
cases ;  an  office  in  which  the  present  king  prides  himself  in  being  ex- 
pert. The  governor  was  present  on  one  occasion  when  a  poor  feUow 
whose  fear  of  death,  outweighing  the  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  on  being  desired  to  carry  some  message  to  hisfather,  humbly 
declared  on  his  knees,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  way }  on 
which  the  tyrant  vociferated,  **  I'll  shew  you  the  way,"  and,  wlui  one 
blow,  made  his  head  fly  many  yards  from  his  body,  highly  indignant 
that  there  should  have  been  the  least  expression  of  reluctance. 

*  The  performance  of  the  annual  sacrifice  is  considered  a  duty  so 
sacred,  that  no  allurement  in  the  wav  of  gain — no  additional  price 
which  the  white  traders  can  offer  for  slaves, — will  induce  the  king  to 
spare  even  a  single  victim  of  the  established  number.' 

Next  to  the  slave  trade,  this  shocking  practice  is,  Mr.  M'L. 
thinks,  the  greatest  barrier  to  African  civilization ;  a  barrier 
which  it  would  ^  be  an  attempt  worthy  of  Britain,*  he  says,  <  to 
'  remove,*  and  he  does  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  woik  of 
very  sreat  difficulty,  trouble,  or  expense.  The  Dahomians  are 
stated  to  have  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Europeans. 

We  have  termed  this  an  amusing  volume,  for  such  it  is  ;  bat, 
perhaps,  the  most  amusing  passage  in  il,  is  the  following : 

*  I  must  confess  that  I  have  since  observed  a  different  kind  of  ty- 
ranny, which,  though  happily  not  permanent,  is  yet,  whilst  it  laMi, 
more  disgusting  and  intolerable  than  even  the  despotism  of  Dahoray. 
I  mean  the  tyranny  of  demagogues  and  the  mob,  in  those  countries 
where  real  freedom  is  abused,  and  the  rabble  cry  of  *  Liberty*  made 
the  watch-word  for  every  species  of  brutality  and  excess.* 

Was  this  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  or  at  that  of  the  Bookseller  ? 
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♦4^*  Gentlemen  and  PubUshers  ivh'o  have  toorks  in  the  press^  toill  Mige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sendinff  information 
(post  paid  J  of  tlie  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
tvhich  theu  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  ifcon^ 
sistent  totth  its  plan. 


Ill  the  course  of  next  month  will  be 
published,  a  new  etiition  of  Fleury's 
Manners  anrl  Customs  of  the  Anrient 
Israelites,  with  considerable  additions, 
and  an.  interesting  life  of  the  author. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  L.L.D.  F.A.S. 

In  a  few  days,  will  be  published,  Anti- 
Scepticism,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  philosophy  of  Language,  as  con- 
oeot«d  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
iha  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Elocu- 
tiou. 

Just  ready»  The  Abbot.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Wayerley.    In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

The  Re?.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Castle 
Hediogham,  has  in  the  press,  a  small 
work  on  the  natuire  and  importance  of 
the  Christian  sabbath,  with  hints  for  its 
better  observance,  and  remarks  on  the 
awful  consequences  of  the  profanation  of 
that  sacred  day. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Plague,  designed  to  prove  it  con- 
tagious, from  facts,  founded  on  the  au- 
thor's experience  during  the  visitation 
of  Malta  in  1813.  With  observations  on 
iti  prevention,  character,  and  treatment ; 
with  an  appendix,  containint^  minutes  of 
the  author's  evidt'nce,  given  before  the 
contagion  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  accompanied  by  their  Re- 
port. By  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians,  &c.  &c. 

-  Mr.  Jos.  Swan,  Surgeon  to  the  Lin- 
coln County  Hospital,  has  in  the  press,  a 
Dissertation  on  the  treatment  of  morbid 
local  affections  of  nerves,  to  which  the 
Jacksonian  prize  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons was  adjudged. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  Popular  Observations  on  Re- 
gimen and  Diet:  in  which  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  our  common  Food  are 
pointed  out  and  explained ;  toj;ether  with 
practical  rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  health,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  By 
J.  Tweed,  Surgei*n,  &c.  Bocking,  Essex* 
We  are  requested  to  state,  that  the 
best  illustration  of  the  Divorce  proceed- 
ings, in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  is  to  be 
found  in  Su ype'b  MtmoriaU  of  llic  Re- 


formation ;  of  which  an  edition  of  23(V 
copies  only  has  been  r«*cently  publislied. 

The  admirers  of  Chess  will  very 
shortly  be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
a  selection  of  fifty  games  from  above  300^ 
played  by  the  celebrated  Automaton 
Chess- Player  durng  its  late  public  ex- 
hibition, against  various  opponents,  some 
of  whom  rank  amongst  the  first  players 
in  England.  Many  of  these  games  are 
admirably  well  contested.  In  all  of  them 
the  Automaton  gave  a  pawn  and  the  first 
move  to  his  adversary,  with  nearly  ub- 
interrupted  success ;  and  the  various  and 
skilful  combinations  it  displays,  form  a 
fine  study  for  the  amateur. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 
(price  to  subscribers,  5s.)  Devonia,  a 
poem  descriptive  of  the  most  interetiting 
scenery  in  the  county  of  Devon  ;  inier- 
spersed  with  historical  anecdotes  and 
legendary  tales.  By  the  Rt-v.  G.  VVood- 
ley,  of  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  author  of 
**  The  Church-yard,  and  other  Poems." 

Shortly  Will  be  publi^i^hed,  lithographed 
in  quarto,  a  scries  of  designs  for  private 
dwellings,  comprising  perspective  ele- 
vations adapted  to  geometrical  nu  asure- 
tnent,  and  pi^vns  of  the  several  titores, 
with  explanatory  references.  By  J. 
Hedgehmd. 

Mr.  Aspiii  is  preparing  for  ppblica- 
tion,  an  account  of  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Exploits  which  have  distinguished 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  The 
work  will  be  embellished  with  numerous 
coloured  plates. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  consider- 
able alterations  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  laws  that  come  under 
the  immediateco?nizancc  of  magistrates, 
and  the  still  more  important  changes 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Dickinson 
is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  the  Office  and  Du:ies 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  which  will 
he  ready  for  publication,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  that  session. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 
on  Domestic  Chcd.i'-fry,  coiilainm?:  •>»- 
btiuttimis   fut  tnakiu'4   u'.xvl   auw   mImjIc- 
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Kome  bread,  beer,  wine,  vinegar,  picklefi, 

Tht'  Rev.  G.  Holdcn  is  printing,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Scripture  Tcstimo- 
uies  tu  the  Divinity  of  Chriiit,  collected 
and  illustrated. 

Mr.  Henry  Brook  will  soon  publi^th, 
ill  quarto,  with  twelve  plates,  a  Guide 
to  the  Stars ;  b<'iiig  an  easy  method  of 
knowing  the  relative  )>oMtiun  of  the 
fixed  stars,  from  the  first  to  the  third 
magnitude. 

The  Rev.  G.  Townsend  has  in  the 
pn  ss  in  two  octavo  volumeii,  the  Holy 
Bible  arranged  in  Ciiroiioiogical  and 
Historical  Order,  that  the  whole  may  be 
read  in  one  uniform  connected  history. 

Miss  Bengi'r  has  nearly  re;idy  for 
publication,  the  Life  of  Ann  Boleyn, 
queen  of  licnry  VIM,  beinsc  the  first 
of  a  serit-8  of  historical  female  portraits. 

VV.  M.  Mason,  esq.  has  in  (orward- 
ncss  for  publication,  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  seven  engravings. 

Prof.  Leslie  has  in  the  press,  Geome- 
trical Analysis,  and  the  Geometry  of 
Curve  Lines  ;  alsu,  a  Treatise  ou  Heat, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

The  Rev.  H  Gauntlett  will  soon  pub- 
lish, Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, being  the  substancf^  of  forty-four 
discourses,  preached  at  OIncy. 


Mr.  J.  Noble,  of  Edinborgli,  it  pre- 
paring an  Arabic  Vocabulary  and  Ink* 
for  Richardson's  Arabic  Qrammary  with 
tables  of  oriental  alphabeta,  points^  and 
affixes. 

Rome  in  the  NinetMDth  Centnryy  is 
printing  in  three  duodecimo  Toliiiiies. 

Travels  in  England,  Wnleip  nod  Scot- 
land, in  1816,  by  Dr.  Spiker»  librariao 
to  the  khig  of  Pmnia,  are  tnuMlating 
for  the  press. 

Lectures  on  the  Philoaopby  of  the 
Human  Mind,  by  the  late  Dr.  Tboost 
Brown,  are  printing  in  three  octavo 
volumes. 

On  the  1st  of  September^  Mr.  Brook- 
shaw,  (author  of  that  celebrated  work, 
the  "Pomona  BrittanDicay")  will  pro- 
duce the  first  two  parte  of  an  entirely 
new  work  on  Fmit,  entitledp  the  "  Horti- 
cultural Repository,**  coBtainiDgddiDee- 
tions  of  the  best  Tarietiet  of  tbo  diier- 
ent  species  of  English  fmlt ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  btoMonis  and  laave%  in 
those  instances  in  which  they  are  joiged 
necessary :  accompanied  with  M  de- 
scriptions of  their  Tarloai  pwytkit 
their  time  of  ripeningf  and  diraetiom 
for  planting  them,  so  at  to  prodoeea 
longer  succession  of  finit ;  wieh  being 
pointed  out  as  are  particakrly  ealenb- 
ted  for  open  walls,  and  for  fbrdnf .  It 
will  be  completed  in  aboot  tweaty-ux 
parts,  price  5$.  each. 
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ARCHITfiCTURB. 

The  Heraldic  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tcctuu'.  Id  answer  to  all  foregoing  sys- 
tems, r.y  Rowley  Lascelles,  Esq. 
Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  royal 
8vo.  78. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Selection  of  Greek  Sentences,  with 
an  index  and  lexicon,  in  Greek  and 
English.  Intended  as  an  initial  book 
in  leaniint;  the  Gmek  lanirnage.  By 
the  Rev.  (i.  N.  Wright,  A.M.  Author 
of  the  Ittidinients  of  the  Greek  Lan^ 
gua.i^e.    1*2 mo.  4si  bound. 

The  Greek  Printer;  or,  a  praxis  on 
the  various  terminations  and  formations 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  regular  and  irregu- 
lar, including  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns,  conjugation  of  vcibs,  &c.  with 
copious  listy  of  examples.    Greek  and 


English.    By  D.  B.  HicUe.    19mo.  4s. 

6d.  bound. 


OBOGiAnir. 

A  New  and  improved  Map  of  Iadia» 
on  one  large  sheet ;  compiled  from  the 
latest  docaments,  and  engravad  by 
John  Walker.  One  sheet,  26s.  Or  on 
cloth  bouody  in  a  case,  or  with  laikrf, 
II.  Is. 

anrojiT. 

The  History  of  Britiih  India.  By 
James  Mill,  Esq.  The  aeooiid  aditioa. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  31.  ISi. 

A  Dissertation  on  tlia  Paanga  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  ByaMembv 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  foor 
maps.  8vo.  ISs. 

Lectures  on  the  Philofopliy  of  His- 


Lttt  of  1Vork$  recently  Publi$hed. 


SOS 


illustrative   engravings.      By    the   late 
Rev.  Kzekicl  Blomfield.     4to.  tl. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  time.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.  E.  3  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

MXOICINB. 

Observations  on  Variolous  Inocnla- 
liou,  and  Vaccination  ;  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  With  an  appendix,  containing 
some  remarks  on  the  extension  of  Small- 
Pox,  in  the  town  of  Melksbam  and  its 
vicinity.  By  J.  F.  tinlbert,  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London  ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Society  of  Guy's  Hoapltal,  &c. 

MI8CILLANBOU8. 

Private  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,  the  Historian,  with  several  dis- 
tinguished Persons ;  now  first  pablished 
•from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of 
the  editor.  4to.  II.  lis.  6d. 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Delany  (widow  of 
Doctor  Patrick  Delany)  to  Mrs.  Prances 
Hamittop,  from  the  year  1779  to  the 
year  1788;  comprising  many  unpub- 
lished and  interesting  Anecdotes  of  their 
late  Majesties,  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  post  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Whole  Conre^poudence  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orfoid,  now  first  col- 
lected. 4  vols.  Svo.  with  portrait.  21. 8i. 

Collections  relative  to  the  Claims  at 
the  Coronations  of  several  of  the  Kings 
of  Coglanil,  beginning  with  Ring 
Richard  11.  being  curious  and  interest- 
ing documents,  derived  from  authentic 
sources.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Athenian  Oracle,  abridged  ;  con- 
taining the  most  valuable  questions  and 
answers,  in  the  volumes  of  the  original 
work  J  on  history,  philosophy,  divinity, 
love  and  marriage.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Improvements  on 
the  Estates  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford, 
in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Salop, 
and  on  the  Estate  of  Sutherland  ;  with 
remark!<.  By  James  Loch,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated by  numerous  plans,  &c.  Svo.  12s. 

The  Improvement  of  English  Roads 
urged,  during  the  existing  Dearth  of 
Employment  for  the  Poor.  Svo.  2s. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay;  containing  Papers  and 
Essays,  by  John  Crawford,  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Charles  Bellino;  W.  Erskine,  Esq.; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hammer;  Mr.  N.  Pearce; 
Capt.  Vans  Kennedy  ;  A.  Stewart.  Esq. 
Charies  Linton,  Em\.  ;  Capt.  P.  Danger- 


field  ;  Capt.  Jas.  Macmurdo;  Tbot. 
CoaU,  Esq. ;  Capt.  John  Stewart.  With 
a  list  of  the  members.  Vol.  IL  4to.  31 3t, 
boards. 

The  concluding  Part  of  the  New  Cyolo- 
pcdia ;  or,  Universal  Dictionary  of  Artf, 
Sciences,  and  Literature.  By  Abrabam 
Rees,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  fcc.  Editor  of 
the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Chambers'  Dic- 
tionary ;  with  the  assistance  of  eminent 
professional  Gentlemen. 

Aristarchtts  anti-Blomfieldianot ;  or, 
a  Reply  to  the  Notice  of  the  New  Greek 
Thesaurus  inserted  in  the  44th  Number 
of  the  Qoarteriy  Review.  By  £.  H.  Bar- 
ker, O.  T.  N.  to  which  are  added,  the 
Jena  Reviews  of  Mr.  Blomfleld's  Editioii 
of  Callimachus  and  iEschyli  Persa^ 
translated  from  the  German.  Svo*  4s*  6d. 

A  General  Index  to  the  first  forty 
Numbers  of  the  Classical  JonmaL  6a. 

The  Establishments  of  M.  EmmaniMl 
de  Pellenberg,  at  ^offwyl,  oonsideied 
with  reference  to  their  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  men  in  public  Stations.  By 
the  Count  Louis  de  Villevieille*   Ss» 

KATURAL  HISTOtr. 

A  Compendinm  of  the  Ornithology  of 
Great  Britain  ;  with  a  Reference  to  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Birds.  By 
John  Atkinson,  F.L.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  ^ 
&c.  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 
Librarian  to  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  at  Leeds. 

POBTRT. 

The  Brothers,  a  Monody,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Charies  Abraham  EHoo, 
Esq.  fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

Tabella  Cibaria;  the  Bill  of  Fare;  a 
Latin  Poem,  implicitly  translated,  and 
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classes  disconteiited  with  their  situation,  to  eocourageispirit  of 
insubordination;  and  therefore,  though  knowledge  may  be  in 
itself  a  good,  it  is  not  good  for  them :  which  is  only  saying,  in 
other  words,  tliat  popular  ignorance  is  not  an  eviL 

In  terming  this  a  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  of  the  unparalleled  exertions  which 
are  being  made  to  educate  the  lower  classes,  as  seemingly  con- 
fronting the  assertion  with  fact.  But,  without  going  hito  the 
general  subject  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  reluctant 
and  unnatural  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  new  friends  of  na- 
tional education,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  conviction  of  the 
evils  of  popular  ignorance,  had  an  extremely  small  share  in  ori- 
ginating it.  We  have  known  many  an  institutor  of  a  national 
school,  who  has  retained  and  avowed  his  sentiments  of  hostility 
to  the  modern  scheme  of  making  education  general.  To  sup- 
press a  Dissenting  Sunday  school  has,  in  hundreds  of  instanees, 
been  the  only  motive  for  establishing  a  rival  institutioQ  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church.  And  the  incumbent  and  the  patron  of 
the  district  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  to  the  ue^ 
cessity  of  the  case,  not  without  sagacious  intimations  of  dovblor 
alarm  with  regard  to  the  probable  issue. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  who  more  cheerfully  concvr 
in  plans  of  education  from  a  sense  of  duly,  from  the  persuasion 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  taught,  but  who  have  by  no  means 
clear  or  adequate  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the  mischief  and  cs- 
lamity  which  are  involved  in  their  being  left  in  a  state  of  igno* 
rance.  A  distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  mere  knowledge  in  certain 
relations,  leads  them  to  underrate  its  vast  importance,  and  its 
necessary  effects  in  other  directions.  It  is  possible  that  some 
benevolent  persons  may  have  their  exertions  discouraged  by  the 
consideration  of  the  accountableness  which  attaches  to  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  aggravated  guilt  which  those  who  shall  have 
been  rendered  more  accountable  by  instruction,  are  but  too  likely 
to  incur.  Such  a  feeling  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  it  is  at  vari- 
ance witli  the  clearest  precepts  of  duty,  and  would  equally  mili*- 
tnte  against  all  attempts  to  promote  even  the  diffusion  of  religious 

in  short,  while  the  advantages  and  the  usefulness  of  knowledge 
have  now  come  to  he  generally  admitted,  and  plans  are  being 
every  wbere  sot  on  foot  for  the  better  e<lucation  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  subject  of  die  present  Essay  has  never  received  that 
distinct  attention  which  it  deserves;  has  never  bren  fairly  laid 
open  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  to  the  view  of  the  legislator, 
the  political  economist,  and  the  reflective  Christian.  The  very 
obviousness  of  tlie  truth,  that  ignorance  is  a  prodigious  evil, 
seems  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  formal  method  of  proof 
to  rstaldisli  it ;  but  yet,  in  showing  how  absolutely  evil  it  is,  and 
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T  ONO  before  Philosophy  framed  it  into  the  shape  of  a  pro* 
^^  position,  that  ^  Knowledge  is  power ^  an  indistinct  conno- 
tion  of  the  fact  seems  constantly  to  have  guided  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  few,  in  their  treatment  and  government  of  the  subject 
many.  Because  knowledge  is  power,  therefore  it  has  been  deemed 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  intrust  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ac* 
corditigly,  the  Papal  system,  which  had  its  foundations  laid  in 
popular  ignorance,  has  always  dictated  the  most  jealous  asser- 
tion of  this  prerogative  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  was  doubt- 
less upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  sealed  up  the  fountains  of  instruction,  knowing  them  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  sources  of  moral  power.  It  is  a  very 
different  position  from  the  philosophical  axiom  just  referred  to, 
that  has  been  laid  down  by  a  wiser  than  Bacon :  *^  That  the 
^*  heart  be  without  knowledge,"  Sojomoa  has  said,  ^'  it  is  not 
*^  goody  And  this  position  is  very  far  indeed  from  having  ob- 
tained the  general  assent  of  mankind.  Few  persons,  perfaapt^ 
in  our  own  country,  would  deny,  in  general  terms,  that  ignorance 
is  an  evil,  or  that  the  people  are,  in  many  respects,  the  worse  for 
being  grossly  ignorant;  out  a  very  little  knowledge,  almost  as 
little  of  this  sort  of  power  as  possible,  is  deemed  sufficient  for 
them.  The  prevailing  feeling  among  a  very  large  class  of  the 
dation  is,  an  anxiety  lest  the  lower  classes  should  come  to  know 
too  much.  If  the  question  were  fairly  and  closely  put  to  such 
persons,  whether  they  consider  knowledge  to  be  aosolutely  a 
good  thing,  they  would  hesitate,  they  would  plead  for  its  being 
good  under  certain  circumstances,  and  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions ;  or  th^y  would,  perhaps,  at  length  broadly  intimate,  in  a 
sense  for  which  the  poet  is  not  responsible,  that 

<  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

*  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

Knowledge,  it  is  imagined^  tends  only  to  make  the  labouriBf 
Vol.  XlV.  N.S.  2  C 
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classes  discontented  with  their  situation,  to  encourafj^ispi  rit  of 
insubordination;  and  therefore,  though  knowledge  may  be  in 
itself  a  good,  it  is  not  good  for  them :  which  is  only  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  popular  ignorance  is  not  an  evil. 

In  terming  this  a  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  of  the  unparalleled  exertions  which 
are  being  made  to  educate  the  lower  classes,  as  seemingly  con- 
fronting the  assertion  with  fact.  But,  without  going  Into  the 
general  subject  of  the  causes  which  have  produce<l  this  reluctant 
and  unnatural  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  new  friends  of  na- 
tional education,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  conviction  of  the 
evils  of  popular  ignorance,  had  an  extremely  small  share  in  ori- 
ginating it.  We  have  known  many  an  institutor  of  a  national 
school,  who  has  retained  and  avowed  his  sentiments  of  hostility 
to  the  modern  scheme  of  making  education  general.  To  sup- 
press a  Dissenting  Sunday  school  has,  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
been  the  only  motive  for  establishing  a  rival  institution  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church.  And  the  incumbent  and  the  patron  of 
the  district  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  to  tbeooo 
cessity  of  the  case,  not  without  sagacious  intimations  of  donbtor 
alarm  with  regard  to  the  probable  issue. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  who  more  cheerfully  concur 
in  plans  of  education  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  the  persuasion 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  taught,  but  who  have  by  no  means 
clear  or  adequate  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the  mischief  and  cs- 
lamity  which  are  involved  in  their  being  left  in  a  state  of  igDO- 
ranee.  A  distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  mere  knowledge  in  cerlain 
relations,  leads  them  to  underrate  its  vast  importance,  and  its 
necessary  eflTects  in  other  directions.  It  is  possible  that  some 
benevolent  persons  may  have  their  exertions  discouraged  by  the 
consideration  of  the  acconntableness  which  attaches  to  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  aggravated  guilt  which  those  who  shall  have 
been  rendered  more  accountable  by  instruction,  are  but  too  likely 
to  incur.  Such  a  feeling  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  clearest  precepts  of  duty,  and  would  equally  mili- 
tate against  all  attempts  to  promote  even  the  diffusion  of  religious 
truth  f 

in  short,  while  the  advantages  and  the  usefulness  of  knowledge 
have  now  come  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  plans  are  being 
every  where  set  on  foot  for  the  better  education  of  tlie  lower 
classes,  the  subject  of  (he  present  Essay  has  never  received  that 
distinct  attention  which  it  deserves;  has  never  been  fairly  laid 
open  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  to  the  view  of  the  legislator, 
the  political  economist,  and  the  reflective  Christian.  The  very 
obviousness  of  tho  truth,  that  ignorance  is  a  prodigious  evil, 
seems  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  formal  method  of  proof 
f  ()  (stahlish  it ;  hut  yet,  in  showing  how  absolutely  evil  it  is,  and 
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tvlierein  its  evil  effects  consist,  there  is  scope  for  the  utiuost  force 
bf  illustration,  in  order  to  bring  the  consicterations  thatbetong  to 
the  subject  to  bear  upon  the  prejudices  which  stilt  miMOtaio  their 
hold  upon  the  public  mind.     'Fhis  appears  to  have  been  more 
particularly  Mr.  Foster^s  aim  in  the  present  Essay.     Its  design 
IS,  to  rouse  the  sensibility  to  a  perception  of  the  momentous  fact, 
thai  the  people  are  being  ^^  destroyed  for  luck  of  knowledge  ^^Vto 
present  it  with  graphical  vividness,  in  every  point  of  view  that 
may  be  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  or  the  conscience; 
to  shew  that  ignorance  is  emphatically  destruction  ;  and  that  all 
that  has  been  done,  or  that  is  doing,  to  rescue  tlie  population  from 
intellectual  and  moral  debasement.  Calls  very  short  of  wliat  is  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  order  to  the  cHscharge  of  individual  and  na- 
tional duty.   The  general  cast  of  the  Essay  is  that  of  an  address : 
it  in  fact  grew  out  of  a  Sermon  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  Auxiliary  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.     The 
field  for  expatiation  naturally  widened  as  the  Writer  advanced  in 
the  discussion  of  his  fertile  topic,  and  as  the  evil  in  question  dis- 
closed itself  to  him  in  all  its  gigantic  dimensions,  till  the  Essay 
swelled  to  its  present  form.     Some  deficiency  In  point  of  distri- 
bution and  arrangement  may  be  detected,  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  composition ;  and  for  this  the  Author 
bespeaks  his  reader's  indulgence.    We  are  incfined,  however,  to 
complain  far  less  of  any  real  want  of  method,  than  of  the  absence 
of  the  usual  formal  indications  of  it,  and  the  extreme  faintness  of 
the  lines  by  which  the  distinct  topics  and  trains  of  thought  are 
marked  out.    Mr.  Foster  has  done  quite  well  to  avoid  the  tech- 
nicalities of  first  place,  and  second  place,  and  so  forth ;  but  the 
reader's  eye,  after  travelling  through  one  score  of  pages  after 
another,  without  finding  a  resting  place,  not  so  much  as  a  mile- 
stone or  a  finger-post^  begins  to  be  wearied  with  the  unbroken 
and  measureless  continuity.    It  therefore  behoyed  the  Author  to 
supply  at  least  some  marginal  indication  of  the  commeneemeirt 
and  end  of  each  section,  if  not  to  present  a  map  of  the  general 
plan.    No  one  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  read  the  whole 
Essay  at  a  sitting :  it  would  require  an  effort  fairly  hevond  the 
average  power  of  sustained  meutal  exertion.     But  if  so,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  necessary  that  the  convenience  of  the  read- 
er's memory  should  have  been  consulted  by  the  introduction  of 
seasonable  oreaks.    In  our  judgement,  the  work  would,  with  ad- 
vantage, admit  of  being  distributed  into  chapters. 

What  would  in  that  case  claim  to  be  the  first  chapter,  com- 
prises an  historical  review  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  in  an  intellectual  respect,  at  difierent  periods, 
and  under  the  various  moral  predicaments  of  Judaism,  Heathen- 
ism»  Popery,  and  Reformed  Christianity.  Tliis  review  extends 
to  the  first  ninety- six  pages.    Mr.  Foster  introduces  it  by  ad- 
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Tertiog  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  mind  to  take  the  due  impression 
of  any  adequate  representation  of  human  misery  and  destruction ; 
suchy  for  instance,  as  is  conveyed  in  the  striking  language  of  his 
scriptural  motto :  *^  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know- 
^'  ledge.'*      This  habitual  insensibility  he  seems  to  think  mainly 
referrible  to  a  sort  of  instinctive  selfish  policy,  by  which  the  mind 
excludes  whatever  would  disturb  its  tranquillity  and  ease.     It  is 
no  doubt  connected,  in  most  cases,  with  a  criminal  callousness  of 
feeling,  with  what  the  Scripture  denominates  hardness  of  heart ; 
but  yet,  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  operation  of  the 
general  law  by  which  our  feelings  are  regulated,  it  being  with 
the  individual  only,  not  with  the  species,  that  we  sympathiie. 
The  sensitiveness  of  our  emotions,  too,  is  very  far  from  ^fording 
a  criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  moral  habit  in  which  those  emo- 
tions are  designed  to  terminate.     Real  benevolence,  active  bene- 
volence, is  often  found,  on  the  one  hand,  the  eminent  characteristic 
of  persons  whose  feelings  are  by  no  means  very  acute.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  individuals  whose  personal  hap[A- 
ness  has  been  through  life  sensibly  diminished  by  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  evil  and  wretchedness  around  them,   without  its 
inspiring  a  benevolent  effort,  or  perhaps  a  devout  aspiration. 
The  holy  and  happy  beings  who  ceaselessly  minister  to  the  heir 
of  salvation,  behold  the  scenes  of  this  evil  world,  wc  may  be  well 
assured,  with  infinite  composure:  in  the  discharge  of  their  bene- 
volent errands,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  should  sntkt  any 
interruption  of  their  joy,  although  that  joy  may  be  susceptible  of 
increase.    Yet  to  them,  the  whole  extent  of  the  grand  calamity 
that  has  befallen  the  human  race,  is  distinctly  visible;  and  thar 
not  being  implicated  in  that  calamity,  supplies  no  reason  that  they 
should  feel  less  benevolently  than  mortals  towards  thevicUmsM 
moral  destruction.  There  must,  then,  be  a  holy  sensibility,  that  is* 
perfectly  consistc'nt  with  an  undisturbed  stillness  and  serenity  of 
mind,  in  the  prospect  of  surrounding;  calamities ;  and  this  sensi- 
bility would  seem  to  be  of  a  kind  wholly  different  from  that 
which  consists  in  a  susceptibility  of  pleasing  or  painful  emoUons. 
It  is  but  natural  and  inevitable  that  small  things  aflfecting  our- 
selves, should  produce  a  more  vivid  impression  than  great  things 
relating  to  others.     The  evil  and  the  crime  consist  io  excluding 
from  our  attention  and  feelings  altogether,  those  great  thingSi 
respecting  which  to  feel  adequately  were  impossible,  and  only  to 
feel  were  unavailing. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  prevailing  insen- 
sibility, with  regard  to  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  the 
^eater  part  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  involved,  has  its  origin 
m  a  supine  selfishness,  or  a  heart-withering  scepticism.    '  Is  it 

*  possible,*  inquires  Mr.  Foster,  *  to  conceive  that  beings  pot  in 

*  one  place,  so  near  together,  so  much  alU^e,  and  under  sncb  a 
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*  eoDplication  of  connexions  and  dependencies,  can  yet  really  be 

*  80  insulated,  as  that  some  of  them  may,  \vithout  any  thing  wrong 
^  in  feeling,  behold,  with  unmoved  composure,  innumerable  com- 
'  panies  of  the  rest  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  had  been  better  for 
'  them  not  to  have  existed?'  To  such  a  condition  a  vast  muhi- 
titude,  he  remarks,  have  been  consigned  by  '^  the  lack  of  know- 
^*  ledge;*'  and  that  this  has  been  the  especial  cause,  he  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observations  descriptive  of 
the  wretchedness  inseparable  from  prevailing  ignorance  in  the 
people.  Tbe  Jews  are  first  cited,  as  furnishing  a  most  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  denounced  effects  of  their  inexcusable  igno- 
rance. 

<  The  prophets  had  their  exalted  privilege  of  dwelling  amidst  the 
illumbations  of  heaven,  effectually  countervailed  by  the  daily  spec- 
tacle of  tlie  grossest  manifestations  and  mischieft  of  ignorance,  among 
the  very  people  for  whose  instruction  they  were  under  the  prophetic 
▼ocation.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  characteristics  oy  which 
their  writings  so  forcibly  seize  the  imagination,  is  that  strange  fluctu- 
ating visionary  light  and  gloom,  caused  by  the  continual  intermingling 
and  contrast  of  the  emanations  from  the  Spirit  of  infinite  wisdom,  with 
the  disclosures  firom  the  dark  debased  souls  of  the  people.  We  are 
tempted  to  pronounce  that  nation  not  only  the  most  perverse,  but  tbe 
most  unintelligent  and  stupid  of  all  human  trlbea.  The  revealed  law 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  tnem ;  the  prophets  and  other  organs  and 
modes  of  oracular  communication ;  religious  ordinances  and  emblems; 
facts,  made  and  expressly  intended  to  embody  truths,  in  long  and 
various  series;  the  whole  system  of  their  super-human  government, 
constituted  as  a  school — all  these  were  Ineffectual  to  create  so  much 
just  thought  in  their  minds,  as  to  save  them  from  the  vainest  and  the 
vilest  fancies,  delusions,  and  superstitions* 

^  But,  Indeed,  this  very  circumstance,  that  knowledge  shone  on  them 
from  Him  that  knows  all  things,  may,  in  part,  account  for  a  stupidity 
that  appears  so  peculiar  and  marvellous.  The  nature  of  man  is  in 
such  a  moral  condition,  that  any  thing  is  the  less  acceptable  for  corn- 
ing  directly  from  God ;  it  being  quite  consistent,  tliat  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  declared  to  be  *'  enmity  against  him,'*  should  have  a  dislike 
to  his  coming  so  near,  as  to  impart  his  communications  as  it  were,  by 
bis  immediate  act,  and  bearing  on  them  the  fresh  and  sacred  impres- 
sion of  his  hand.  The  supplies  for  man's  temporal  being  are  conveyed 
to  him  through  an  extended  medium,  through  a  long  process  of  nature 
and  art,  which  seems  to  place  the  great  first  Cause  at  a  commodious 
distance ;  and  those  gifts  are,  on  that  account,  more  welcomct  on  the 
whole,  than  if  they  were  sent  Ijke  the  manna.  Tbe  manna  itself 
would  not,  probably,  have  been  so  soon  loathed,  had  it  been  pro- 
duced in  what  we  call  the  regular  course  of  nature.  And  with  respect 
to  the  intellectual  communications  which  were  given  to  constitute  the 
light  of  knowledge  in  their  souls,  there  can,  on  the  9ame  principle,  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  more  willingly  have  opened  their  mmds  to 
receive  them,  and  exercised  their  faculties  upon  them,  if  they  could 
have  appeared  as  something  originating  in  human  wisdom,  or  at  least 
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as  something  which  had  been  Ions  surrendered  by  the  Divine  Re* 
vealer,  to  maintain  itself  in  the  world  on  much  the  same  terms  as  the 
doctrines  worked  out  from  mere  human  speculation.  But  truth  de* 
clared  to  them,  and  inculcated  on  them,  through  a  continual  imme- 
diate manifestation  of  the  Sovereign  IntelligeDce»  had  a  glow  of  Divi- 
nity (if  wc  may  so  express  it)  that  was  unspeakably  ofFensire  to  their 
minds,  which  therefore  receded  with  instmctive  aToidance.  Thejr 
were  averse  to  look  toward  that  which  they  could  not  see  without 
seeing  God ;  and  thus  they  were  hardened  in  ignorance,  through  a 
re-action  of  human  depravity  against  the  too  luminous  approach  or  the 
Divine  presence  to  give  them  wisdom/ 

The  absence  of  knowledge  is  likely,  remarks  Mr.  Foster,  to  be 
something  worse  than  simple  ignorance  :  false  notions,  crude  ia« 
deed  and  incoherent,  will  nevertheless  acquire  consisteBcy  enough 
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<  number  of  distinct  truths  that  are  wanting  there/  And  not 
only  is  the  absence  of  right  apprehensions  practicallj  equiraleot 
to  wrong  ones,  but  ^  that  small  portion  of  knowledge  which  an 

<  ignorant  people  might  really  possess,  could  be  of  vcvy  Uttk 
*  avail.' 

*  For  one  thin^,  from  its  being  most  confined  in  its  coranass,  and 
scanty  in  its  particulars,  there  would  be  a  vast  number  of  tninss  and 
occasions  by  which  it  would  not,  (as  bearing  no  direct  relatton  to 
thcm,^  be  called  into  exercise,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  bid 
activities  generated  from  ignorance  would  be  left  to  have  their  on- 
restrained  play.  For  another  thing,  a  few  notions  conformable  to 
truth  cannot,  in  understandings  IcfV  mainly  in  ignorance,  and  so  given 
up,  as  we  have  seen,  to  error,  maintain  the  clearness  and  power  of 
truth  for  application  even  to  the  very  things  to  which  those  DotioM 
are  applicable.  A  mind  holding  but  a  little  of  truth  will,  cemmoely, 
hold  that  little  with  both  a  feeble  apprehension,  and  a  great  liabiliiy 
to  have  it  perverted  to  subserve  the  errors  that  occupy  that  same 
mind.  The  conjunction  of  truths  is  of  the  utmost  importmoe  ftr 
preserving  the  genuine  tendency,  and  securing  the  efficacy,  of  each» 
It  is  an  unhappy  **  lack  of  knowledge"  when  there  is  not  enoi^gh  Is 
preserve,  to  what  there  is  of  it,  the  honest  beneficial  quafity  of  knoww 
ledge.  How  many  of  the  follies,  excesses,  and  crimes^  in  the  course 
of  the  world,  have  taken  their  pretended  warrant  from  some  fragment 
of  truth,  dissevered  from  the  connexion  of  truths  indispensable  to  iti 
right  operation,  and  in  that  detached  state  easily  perverted  into 
coalescence  with  the  most  noxious  principles,  which  concealed  and 
gave  effect  to  their  malignity  by  the  advantage  ot  this  consbiBBtien. 

'  There  was  no  want  of  exemplifications  of  all  we  have  said  sf 
iterance,  in  the  conduct  of  that  ancient  people  at  present  m  our 
view.  Doubtless  an  awful  share  of  the  iniquities  which,  bj  their 
necessary  tendency  and  by  the  divine  vindictive  appointment,  brought 
plagues  and  destruction  upon  them,  were  committed  in  vidation  of 
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wbat  ihey  knew.  But  that  also  it  vm  in  pert  from  the  non-admisnoii 
into  their  minds*  of  the  information  which  pressed  almost  in  a  pal* 
pid>]e  form  on  their  very  senses,  that  they  wefe  betrayed  into  crimes 
and  consequent  miseries,  is  evident  equally  from  the  language  of  the 
prophets,  and  irom  the  surprise  which  they  sometimes  seem  to  have 
felt  on  finding  themselves  involved  in  retributive  suffering.  How 
could  such  things  as  these,  (they  have  seemed  to  say  of  their  oonductt 
with  sincere  unknowing  amazement,)  bring  on  us  such  inflictions? 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  such  a  con- 
sequence ;  and  their  monitors  had  to  represent  to  them,  that  it  had 
been  through  their  own  stupid  inattention  to  divine  dictates  and 
warnings,  if  they  did  not  know  that  such  proceedings  would  hare 
such  a  termination. 

*  How  one  portion  of  knowledge  admitted,  with  the  exclusion  of 
other  truths  equally  indispensable  to  be  known,  may  not  only  be  quite 
mavaih'ng,  but  be  perverted  to  coincide  with  destructive  error,  is 
dreadfully  illustrated  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  that  favoured  guihy 
nation.  They  were  in  possession  of  tne  one  important  point  of 
knowledge,  that  a  Messiah  was  to  come.  They  held  this  assurance 
not  slightly,  but  with  strong  conviction,  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest.  But  then,  that  this  knowledge  mieht  have  its 
appropriate  and  happy  effect,  it  was  indispensable  for  tnem  to  know 
also  the  character  of  this  Messiah,  and  the  real  nature  of  his  great 
design.  This  they  did  not,  because  they  would  not,  lenm,  and  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of.  Literally  the  whole  people,  with  an  exception 
awfully  diminutive,  had  failed,  or  rather  refused,  to  admit,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  subject,  the  inspired  declarations.  Now  comes  the  fatal 
consequence  of  knowing  only  one  thing  of  several  that  require  to  be 
inseparable  in  knowledge.  They  formed  to  themselves  a  false  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  according  to  their  own  vain  and  worldly  imaginations. 
They  extended  the  full  assurance  which  they  justly  entertained  of 
his  coming,  to  this  false  notion  of  what  he  was  to  be  and  to  accom- 
plish when  he  should  come.  From  this  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  when  the  true  Messiah  should  come  they  would  not  recognise 
him,  and  that  their  hostility  would  be  excited  against  n  person  who, 
while  evidently  the  reverse  of  all  their  favourite  and  confident  ideas 
of  that  glorious  character,  demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  realizing 
the  declarations  of  heaven    concerning    it.    And  thus  they  were 

§  laced  in  an  incomparably  worse  situation  for  receiving  him  when  he 
id  appear,  than  if  they  had  had  no  knowledge  at  all  that  a  Messiah 
was  to  come.  For  on  that  supposition  they  might  have  received  him 
as  a  most  striking  moral  phenomenon,  with  curiosity,  and  wonder, 
and  as  little  prejudice  as  it  is  possible  in  any  case  for  depravity  and 
ignorance  to  feel  toward  sanctity  and  wisdom.  But  this  delusive  pre- 
occupation of  their  minds  formed  a  direct  grand  cause  for  tneir 
rejecting  Jesus  Christ.  And  how  fearful  was  the  final  consequence 
of  this  *'  lack  of  knowledge !"  How  truly,  in  all  senses,  the  people 
were  destroyed  I  The  violent  extermination  at  length  of  multitudes 
of  them  from  the  earth,  was  but  as  the  omen  and  commencement  of 
a  deeper  perdition*  And  the  terrible  memorial  is  a  perpetual  admo- 
nition what  a  curse  it  is  not  to  know.    For  He  by  the  rejection  of 
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whom  these  despisers  demoted  themselves  to  perish,  while  he  looked 
GO  their  great  city,  and  wept  at  the  doom  which  he  beheld  impend- 
ing,  said.  If  thou  hadst  inoton,  even  thou  in  this  thy  day——.'  np. 
21—25. 

This  exposition  of  the  fatal  eifects  of  that  modification  of  ig- 
norance which  consists  in  partial  knowledge,  is  highly  strikiof 
and  philosophically  just.  But  the  Author's  style  warms  into 
greater  richness,  and  attains  a  dignified  and  stately  eloquenoi^ 
when  he  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  total  eclipse  which  oTor- 
shadowed  the  old  Gentile  world,  after  the  feeble  traditional 
f^limmering  of  the  truth  that  had  been  originally  rec^Ted  b| 
Divine  communication  had  become  extinct,  *  haTing,  as  it  wcft, 

*  gone  out  in  the  act  of  lighting,  up  certain  fanti|stic  inTentioM 

*  of  doctrine,  of  which  the  element  waa  exhaled  from  the  oor- 

*  ruptions  of  the  human  soul.*  The  debasing  influence  of  the 
classical  Polytheism  on  the  vulgar,  has  never,  perhaps,  beei 
placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  as  that  which  could  not  but  be  ib 
direct  operation  ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  human  tribes 
being  surrendered  to  their  own  understanding  for  all  that  tbey 
were  to  know  and  feel. 

*  Melancholy  predicament !  The  understanding,  the  intellect,  the 
reason,  (whatever  name  or  distinction  we  designate  it  by,)  which  had 
not  sufficed  even  for  seeing  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  trae  lighl 
from  heaven,  was  to  be  competent  to  eive  light  in  its  absence.  Under 
the  disadvantage  of  this  loss,^afler  the  setting  of  the  sun— it  was  la 
exercise  itself  on  an  unlimited  diversity  of  important  things,  inquiring! 
comparing,  and  deciding.  All  those  things,  if  examined  far,  extended 
into  mystery.  All  genuine  thinking  was  a  hard  repellent  labour.  The 
senses  were  feeble  organs  for  the  action  of  intellect  on  exterior  ex- 
istence. Casual  impressions  had  a  mighty  force  of  perversion.  The 
appetites  and  passions  would  infallibly,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  and 
actuate  the  whole  man.  When  his  imagination  was  put  in  activitjf  it 
would  not  be  at  all  more  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  nb 
interest,  according  to  the  gross  apprehension  of  it,  would  in  numberiM 
instances  require,  and  therefore  would  gain,  false  judgments  for  jos- 
tiAcation  of  the  manner  of  pursuing  it.  And  all  this  while,  there  wW 
no  grand  standard  and  test  to  which  the  notions  of  things  conld  be 
brought.  If  there  were  some  spirits  of  larger  and  purer  though^ 
that  went  out  in  the  honest  search  of  truth,  they  must  have  felt  ail 
oppression  of  utter  hopelessness  in  looking  round  on  a  world  of 
doubtful  things,  on  no  one  of  which  they  could  obtain  the  dictate  of 
a  supreme  intelligence.  There  was  no  sovereign  demonatrator  h 
communication  with  the  earth,  to  tell  wretched  man  wliat  to  think 
in  any  of  a  thousand  questions  which  arose  to  confound  hinu* 
pp.  26,  27. 

But  if  their  predicament  was  hopeless  as  regarded  the  dli« 
covery  of  abstract  truth,  it  was  emphatically  melancholy  io  poiat 
of  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  essential  nature  of  practieal 
l^oodneaa  or  yirtue. 
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t . ' '  How  should  they  know  it  ?  A  depraved  mind  would  not  Bnd  in 
itodf  any  native  conception  to  give  the  bright  form  of  it.  There 
irere  no  living  examples  of  it.  The  men  who  held  the  pre-eminence 
i^  the  community  were  generally,  in  the  most  important  points,  its 
Kferse.  It  was  for  the  Divine  nature,  manifesting  itself  and  con* 
pBplated,  to  have  presented  the  archetype  of  the  idea  of  perfect 
liictitude,  whence  might  have  been  derived  the  modified  exemplar 
tit  human  virtue.  And  so  wndd  the  idea  of  perfect  moral  excellence 
lave  come  to  dwell  and  shine  in  the  understanding,  if  it  had  been 
lie  True  Divinity  that  men  beheld  in  their  contemplations  of  a 
mperior  existence.  But  when  the  gods  of  their  heaven  were  little 
hstter  than  their  own  evil  qualities,  exalted  to  the  sky  to  be  thenCe 
Piflected  back  upon  them  invested  with  Olympian  charms  and  nplen- 
kiirs,  their  ideas  of  deity  would  evidently  co-operate  with  all  that 
Bade  it  impossible  for  ttfem  to  conceive  a  perfect  model  for  human 
ncellence.  See  the  mighty  labour  of  human  depravity  to  confirm 
b  dominion  !  It  would  translate  itself  to  heaven,  and  usurp  divinity,, 
II  order  to  come  down  thence  with  a  sanction  for  man  to  be  wicked,-— 
an  order,  by  a  falsification  of  the  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Nature, 
to  preclude  his  forming  the  true  idea  of  what  would  be  perfect  rec- 
itude  in  his  own. 

'  A  system  which  could  thus  associate  all  the  modes  of  moral  tur- 
litude  with  the  most  lofty  and  illustrious  forms  of  existence^  would 
(O  far  toward  vitiating  essentially  the  entire  theory  of  moned  good 
md  evil.  And  if,  in  spite  of  all  its  power  of  subversion,  any  moral 
prmciples  still  maintained  their  eround  in  the  convictions  of  the 
inderstandinK,  and  there  asserted  their  claim  with  a  voice  which 
mthing  could  silence,  such  a  system  would  nevertheless  greatly  con- 
Jibute  to  defraud  them  of  practical  efficacy. 

*  But,  how  small  was  the  number  of  pure  moral  princijples,  (if 
ndeed  any,)  that  among  the  people  of  the  heathen  nations  did 
naintain  themselves  in  the  convictions  of  the  understanding.  The 
larkness  to  which  the  privation  of  the  divine  light  had  abandoned 
hem,  gave  free  action  to  all  the  perversities  of  thought  and  desire 
bat  went  to  the  abrogation,  in  speculative  acknowledgment,  in 
iidgment,  of  almost  all  the  essential  principles  and  specific  rules  of 
be  true  morality.  And  of  this  melancholy  privilege  the  naturally 
dlielling  temper  of  the  mind  against  those  principles  and  rules 
kvalled  itself  in  ever^  possible  way,  operating  to  this  effect,  of  erasing 
)N>m  the  understanding  the  just  notions  and  traces  of  morality,  partly  by 
bedirectmeansof  the  influence  of  the  passionsand  appetites,  and  partlr, 
m  we  have  just  described,  by  the  corrupt  agency  more  circuitously 
Ihiught  to  bear  on  the  same  ooject  through  a  falsification  of  religion* 

*  And  so  mighty  was  the  success  of  this  anti-moral  opersftion,  thai 
niquities  without  number  took  the  name  and  repute  of  virtues.  It  U 
[uite  tremendous  to  consider  how  largea  proportion  of  all  the  vices  and 
vimet-of  which  mankind  were  ever  guilty,  nave  actually  constituted, 
a  one  nation  and  age,  and  another,  a  part  of  the  approved  moral 
od  religious  system.  It  is  questionable  if  we  could  select  froni  the 
ront  forms  of  depravity  any  one  which  lias  not  been  at  least  admitted 
niMg  the  authorised  customi,  if  not  even  appootted  am^og  tl^ 
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institutes  of  the  religion,  of  some  tribe  of  the  human  race.  And 
when  thus  sanctioned,  these  depravities  might  without  restraint, 
diffuse  an  infection  of  their  quality  through  every  thing  in  the  social 
economy  in  which  they  were  contained.  This  was  as  natural  an 
effect  as  that  which  would  follow  from  the  admission,  among  a  close 
assemblage  of  persons,  of  an  individual  who  was  sickening  of  the 
plague.  Wherever,  therefore,  in  the  imperfect  notices  aflorded  us 
of  ancient  nations,  we  find  any  one  virulent  iniquity  holdine  ao 
authorized  place  in  custom  or  religion,  we  may  confidently  make  a 
very  large  inference,  even  where  the  record  is  silent.*  pp.  SO — 33. 

There  is  a  knot  of  poetical  illuminati  in  (he  present  daji 
mho  are  for  ever  prattling  about  the  beautiful  roytholugy  of 
ancient  Paganism,  and  who  would  fafti  beguile  their  readerti 
into  the  delusion  that  it  had  at  least  a'  genial  influence  upon 
human  happiness.  Feeling  themselves  ill  at  ease  in  the  con- 
thiual  presence  of  a  Divine  system  which  frownd  an  awful 
rebuke  upon  thrir  fondest  propensities,  and  offers  no  attractions 
to  their  fancy,  but  which  they  cannot,  while  they  hope  it,  calmly 
disbelieve,  they  persuade  themselves  that  that  must  needs  have 
been  a  happy  state  of  society  which  Christianity  never  oame  to 
mar  with  sour  restraints,  or  to  disturb  with  spectral  fears.  That 
\vas  the  age  of  poetry.  It  were  perfectly  useless  to  recommend 
to  these  unhappy  but  most  self-suiiicient  persons,  the  deep  con- 
sideration of  wtiat  our  Author  has  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
popular  ignorance  of  heathen  ages  was  the  reverse  of  bliss  ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  have  the  fact  so  specifically  and  forcibly  brought 
out.  ^  It  is  true,'  he  remarks,  *  that  the  mental  darkness  which 
'  we  are  representing  as  so  greatly  the  cause  of  their  wickedness 

*  and  unhappiness,  had  the  effect,  in  a  measure,  of  protecting 

*  them  from  some  kinds  of  suffering.' 

*  Tliey  had  not  illumination  enough,  to  have  conscience  enougfai 
for  inflicting  the  severest  pains  of  remorse,  and  of  **  the  fearful 
looking  for  of  fiery  indignation."  But  that  they  were  wretched  wte 
practically  acknowledged  in  the  very  quality  of  what  they  ardendy 
and  universally  sought  as  the  highest  felicities  of  existence.  Those 
delights  were  violent  and  tumultuous,  in  all  possible  ways  and  degrees 
estranged  from  reflection,  and  adverse  to  it.  The  whole  souls  of  great 
end  sinall,  in  the  most  barbarous  and  in  the  more  polished  state,  were 

S'  assionately  set  upon  revelry,  upon  expedients  for  inflaming  rive  itt« 
ulgences  of  licentiousness  to  extravagance,  madness,  and  monstrous 
Mormity ;  upon  concourses  of  multitudes  for  pomps,  celebrations, 
shews,  games,  combats ;  on  the  riots  of  exultation  and  reven^  after 
victories.  The  ruder  nations  had,  in  their  way,  however  pitiable  ia 
their  attempts  at  magnificence,  their  grand  festive,  triumphid.  and 
tlemoniac  confluxes  and  revellings.  To  these  joys  of  tumuh,  the 
people  of  the  savage  and  the  more  cultivated  nations  sacrificed  eveiy 
thir^  belonging  to  the  peaceful  economy  of  life,  with  a  despmae 
Ihmilc  fbiy.    And  all  tait  was  the  ooimssion  Ail  itu/m  tras 
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felicity  in  tlie  heart  or  in  the  home.  Nor  could  all  this  be  itself  hap^ 
piness :  even  if  the  vain  elation  could  be  called  so  while  it  lasted,  it 
was  brief  in  each  instance,  and  it  subsided  in  an  aggravated  drearinett 
of  the  soul. 

*  The  fact  of  their  bein^  unhappy  had  a  still  more  gloomy  atteaCatioD 
in  the  mutual  enmity  which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  very  essence 
of  life,  80  vital  a  principle  that  it  could  not  be  spared  an  hour.  No^ 
they  could  not  live  without  this  luxury  drawn  from  the  fountains  ^ 
death  J  What  is  the  most  conspicuous  material  of  ancient  history, 
what  is  it  that  glares  out  the  most  hideously  from  that  darkness  and 
oblivion  into  which  the  old  world  has  in  so  great  a  degree  retired,  but 
the  incessant  furies  of  miserable  mortals  against  their  fellowmortaU, 
"  hateful  and  hating  one  another  ?"  We  cannot  lopk  that  way  but 
we  see  the  whole  field  covered  with  Inflicters  and  sufferers,  not  seldoin 
interchanging  those  chart^cters.  If  that  field  widens  to  our  view,  it  if 
still,  to  the  utmost  line  to  which  the  shade  clears  away,  a  scene  ot 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  slavery ;  of  the  strong  trampling  on  ^the 
weak,  and  the  weak  often  attempting  to  bite  at  the  feet  of  the  stroi^  ; 
of  rancourous  animosities  and  murderous  competitions  of  persons 
raised  above  the  mass  of  the  community  ;  of  treacheries  and  massacres ; 
and  of  war,  between  hordes,  and  cities,  and  nations,  and  empires^  war 
never,  in  spirit,  intermitted,  and  suspended  sometimes  in  act  only  to 
acouire  renewed  force  for  destruction,  or  to  find  another  assemblage 
of  hated  creatures  to  cut  in  pieces.  Powerful  as  **  the  spirit  of  tSif 
first-born  Cain"  has  continued,  down  to  our  own  age,  and  m  the  mp^ 
iroprovred  division  of  mankind,  there  was  nevertheless,  in  the  anciei\t 
pagan  race,  (as  there  is  in  some  portions  of  the  modern,)  a  more  com- 
plete uncontrouled  actuation  of  the  all-killing,  all-devouring  fury,  a 
more  absolute  possession  of  Moloch.'  pp.  43 — 46. 

From  pure  lieatbeuiaiii,  ihe  transition  is  not  violent  to  tliie  iO« 
tellectual  state  of  the  nominal  Christian  world  during  the  dark 
asres  preeedinuf  the  Reformation.  As  the  direct  endeavoiir  to 
extirpate  the  Christian  religion  became  hopeless,  there  vrae  4i 
grand  change  of  the  policy  of  Evil. 

*  All  manner  of  reprobate  things,  heathenism  itself  among  then^ 
rushed  as  by  general  conspiracy  into  treacherous  conjunction  with 
Christianity,  retaining  their  own  quality  under  sanction  of  its  name, 
and  by  a  rapid  process  reducing  it  to  surrender  almost  every  thing 
distinctive  of  it  but  that  dishonoured  name.  The  n^mes  of  the  solemn 
realities  of  religion,  thus  vacated,  were  available  to  all  evil.  They 
were  as  unfilled  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  into  which  crafty  and  wicked 
men  might  clandestinely  introduce  the  most  malignant  preparations*' 

In  pursuing  the  contrast  between  what  was,  and  what  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  the  intellectual  quality  of  tbe  migbty 
aggregate  of  Christendom,  Mr.  Foster  places  his  reader,  by  that 
strong  power  of  graphical  representation  in  whiob  he  so  eroi-  ' 
jiently  excels,  in  the  front  of  some  venerable  cathedral,  and  calls 
ujion  him  to  reflect  what  the  incalculable  cost  of  such  structures, 
the  temples  of  idolatry^  might  have  effected^  bad  it  been  devetea 
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to  the  beneficent  purpose  of  ailbrding  a  moderate  share  of  in* 
struction  to  the  people.  To  a  person  of  sensibility  and  taste,  the 
complicate  magnificence  of  the  splendid  pile,  the  creation  of 
genius  that  centuries  ago  quitted  the  world  without  leaving  even 
a  name,  will  at  first  present  itself  with  an  almost  magical  eflbct 
of  awe-inspiring  grandeur.  But,  if  he  be  a  religious  man,  he 
will  be  recalled. 

*  The  sculptures,  the  inscriptions,  the  sanctuaries  enclosed  off  for 
the  special  benefit,  after  death,  of  persons  who  had  very  different 
concerns  during  life  from  that  of  the  care  of  their  salvation,  and  various 
other  insignia  of  the  original  character  of  the  place  will  help  to  recal 
him  to  the  thought,  that  these  proud  piles  were  in  fact  raised  to  cele* 
brate  the  conquest,  and  prolong  the  dTominion  of  the  Power  of  Dark- 
ness over  the  souls  of  the  people.  They  were  as  triumphal  arches 
erected  in  memorial  of  the  extermination  of  that  truth  which  was 
^ven  to  be  the  life  of  men. 

*  As  he  looks  round,  and  looks  upward,  on  the  prodigy  of  design, 
and  skill,  and  perseverance,  and  tributary  wealth,  he  may  imaffe  to 
himself  the  multitudes  that,  during  successive  ages,  firequentecT  tbu 
fane  in  the  assured  belief,  that  the  idle  ceremonies  and  impious  super- 
stitions, which  they  there  performed  or  witnessed,  were  a  service 
acceptable  to  heaven,  and  to  be  repaid  in  blessings  to  the  offerers* 
He  may  say  to  himself,  Here,  on  this  very  floor,  under  that  elevated 
and  decorated  vault.  In  a  ''  dim  religious  light"  like  this,  but  with  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  their  souls,  they  prostrated  them- 
selves to  their  saints,  or  their  '*  queen  of  heaven;''  nay,  to  painted 
images  and  toys  of  wood  or  wax,  to  some  ounce  or  two  of  bread  and 
wine,  to  fragments  of  old  bones,  and  rags  of  clothing.  Hither  they 
came,  when  conscience,  in  looking  either  back  or  forward,  dismayed 
them,  to  purchase  remission  with  money  or  atoning  penances,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  sinning  in  a  certain  manner,  or  for  a  oertam 
time,  with  impunity;  and  they  went  out  at  yonder  door  in  the  perfect 
confidence  that  the  priest  had  secured,  in  the  one  case  the  suspension, 
in  the  other  the  satisfaction,  of  the  divine  law.  Here  they  solemnly 
believed,  as  they  were  taught,  that,  by  donatives  to  the  diorch,  they 
delivered  the  souls  of  their  departed  sinful  relatives  from  their  stata  of 
punishment;  and  they  went  out  at  that  door  resolved  to  bequeath 
some  portion  of  their  possessions,  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  ibr 
themselves  another  day,  in  case  of  need.  Here  they  were  convened 
to  listen  in  reverence  to  some  representative  emissary  from  the  Man 
of  Sin,  with  new  dictates  of  blaspnem^  or  iniquitjr  to  De  promulgated 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty;  or  to  witness  the  trickery  of  aoroe  de* 
testable  farce,  devised  to  cheat  or  frieht  them  out  of  whatever  remain" 
der  the  former  impositions  might  have  left  to  them  of  sense,  con* 
science,  or  property.  Here,  in  fine,  there  was  never  presented  to  tbeir 
understanding,  from  their  childhood  to  their  death,  a  comprehensive 
honest  declaration  of  the  laws  of  dutv,  and  the  pure  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation. To  think  I  that  they  shouldfhave  mistaken  for  the  house  of 
God,  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  a  place  where  the  Power  of  Dark- 
ness had  so  short  a  way  to  come  from  his  appropriate  dorainiaaB,  aod 
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hifi  Jiff ento  and  purchased  slaves  so  short  a  way  to  go  thither.  If  we 
could  imagine  a  momentary  visit  firom  Him  who  once  entered  a  fabric 
of  sacred  denomination  with  a  scourge,  because  it  was  made  the  re- 
sort of  a  common  traffic,  with  what  aspect  and  voice,  with  what  inflic* 
tion  but  the  **  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire,"  would  he  have  entered  this 
mart  of  iniauity,  assuming  the  name  of  his  sanctuary,  where  the  traffic 
was  in  delusions,  crimes,  and  the  souls  of  men  ?  It  was  even  as  if,,  to 
use  the  prophets  language,  the  very  **  stone  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  answered  it,"  in  denunciation ;  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  means  of  building,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  edifices, 
was  obtained  as  the  price  o£  dispensations  and  pardons.' 

It  is  a  most  pertinent  reflection  which  the, Author  suggests  to 
those  who  glory  in  their  Protestant  name,  *  whether  we  have  ever 
^  *  been  grateful  enough  to  God  for  the  dashing  in  pieces,  in  this 
.  *  land,  of  a  system'  like  this,  which  still  maintains  much  of  its 
stability  over  the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  He  then  passes 
on  to  shew  how  very  slowly  the  people  of  this  country  realized 
the  beneflts  of  the  Reformation.  <  Long  there  lingered  enough 
'  of  night  for  the  evil  spirit  of  popery  to  walk  abroad  in  great 
'  power.'  And  are  there  not  valleys  and  ravines  in  the  land  so 
shut  out  from  the  day,  that  the  evil  spirit  still  walks  there  in  all 
the  security  of  darkness  ?  How  degraded  was  the  intellectual 
state  of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  sufficiently  shewn 
by  the  fact,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  supply  the  churches 
generally  with  persons  capable  of  decently  officiating,  it  being  the 
marked  distinction  of  here  and  there  an  individual,  to  be  able  to 
read. 

'  And  here,'  says  Mr.  Foster,  <  we  cannot  help  remarking  what  a 
deception  we  suffisr  to  pass  on  us  from  history.  It  celebrates  some 
period  in  a^  nation's  career  as  pre-eminently  illustrious,  for  magnani- 
roitv,  lofty  enterprize,  literature,  and  original  genius.  There  was 
pernaps  a  leamea  and  vigorous  monarch,  and  there  were  Cecils  and 
walsinghams,  and  Shakespears  and  Spensers,  and  Sidneys  and  Ra» 
leighs,  with  many  other  powerful  thinkers  and  actors,  to  render  it  the 
proudest  age  of  our  national  glory.  And  we  thoughtlessly  admit  on 
onr  imagination  this  splendid  exhibition  as  representing,  m  tome  in- 
distinct manner,^  the  collective  state  of  the  people  in  that  age !  The 
ethereal  summits  of  a  tract  of  the  moral  world  are  conspicuous  arid 
fair  in  the  lustre  of  heaven,  and  we  take  no  thought  of  the  immensely 

Greater  proportion  of  it  which  is  sunk  in  gloom  and  covered  with  fogs, 
^he  general  mass  of  the  population,  whose  physical  vigpur,  indeed, 
and  courage,  and  fidelity  to  tne  interests  of  the  country,  were  of  such 
admirable  avail  to  the  purposes,  and  under  tlie  direction,  of  the  mighty 
spirits  that  wielded  their  rough  agency,— this  ereat  mass  was  sunk  in 
such  mental  barbarism,  as  to  be  placed  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  their  illustrious  intellectual  chiefs,  as  the  hordes  of  Scythia  from 
the  most  elevated  minds  of  Athens.  It  was  nothing  to  this  great  de* 
based  multitude  spread  over  the  country,  existing  in  the  c<  ha- 

bits, destitute,  in  the  proportion  often  thousand  to  one,  of  cur 
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and  fltill  to  a  considerable  extent  enslaved  by  the  popish  superstiticm^— 
it  was  nothing,  directly,  to  them,  as  to  drawing  forth  tlieir  minds  into 
free  exercise  and  acquirennent,  that  there  were,  within  the  circuit  of 
the  island,  a  profound  scholarship,  a  most  disciplined  and  vigorous 
reason 9  a  masculine  eIoquence«  and  genius  breathing  enchantment. 
Both  the  actual  possessors  of  these  noble  things*  and  the  portion  of 
society  forming,  around  them,  the  sphere  immediately  pervaded  by  the 
delight  and  instruction  imparted  by  them*  might  as  well,  for  any  thing 
they  diffused  of  this  luxury  and  benefit  among  the  general  multitadet 
have  been  a  Brahminical  cast,  dissociated  by  an  imagined  essential  dis* 
tinction  of  nature.  This  prostrate  multitude  grovelled  through  lift 
as  through  dark  sul)terraneous  passages,  to  their  graves.  Yet  tiejf 
were  the  nation  ;  thei/  formed  the  great  aggregate  which«  under  thi^ 
name  and  image  of  consociation,  has  been  historically  mocked  with  an 
implied  community  in  the  application  of  the  superb  epithets*  which  a 
small  proportion  of  the  men  of  that  age  claimed  by  a  striking  exception 
to  the  condition  of  the  mass.  History  too  much  consults  our  love  of 
effect  and  pomp,  to  let  us  see  in  a  close  and  distinct  manner  any  thing 

*'  On  the  low  level  of  th'  inglorious  throng  ;** 

and  our  attention  is  borne  away  to  the  intellectual  splendour  exhibited 
among  the  most  favoured  aspirants  of  the  seats  of  learning,  or  in  coun- 
cils, in  courts,  camps,  and  heroic  and  romantic  enterprizes,  and  in  some 
immortal  works  of  genius.  And  thus  we  are  as  if  gazing  with  delight 
at  a  prodigious  public  bonfire,  while,  in  ail  the  cottages  round,  the 
people  are  shivering  for  want  of  fuel.' 

At  that  other  brii^lit  era  of  our  literary  history,  the  age  of  Ad- 
dison, and  Pope,  and  Swift,  althoufi^h  the  reading  cIolsb  had  be- 
come durin2^  the  interval  considerably  extended,  the  meulal  con- 
dition of  the  f^eneral  popdiation  had  umiers^one  little  or  no  melio- 
ration. *  Probably,'  says  Mr.  Foster,  ^  they  hod  still  fewer  ideas 
*■  than  (ho  people  of  the  former  n^c. 

*  For  many  of  those  with  which  Popery  had  occupied  the  faith  and 
fancy  of  those  earlier  people,  had  now  vanished  from  the  popular  mind, 
without  being  replaced  in  equal  number  by  better  ideas,  or  by  ideas 
of  any  kind.  And  then  their  vices  had  ihe  whole  grossness  of  vice, 
and  their  favourite  amusements  were  at  best  rude  and  boisterousi  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  detestably  savage  and  cruel,  so  that  when 
we  look  at  the  shining  wits,  poets,  and  Philosophers  of  that  age^  they 
appear  like  gaudy  flowers  in  a  putrid  marsh.' 

It  must  have  struck  our  readers,  what  a  peculiar  felicity  Mr. 
Foster  has  in  !<iimmonin(^  to  his  aid  similiei^  of  this  pictureM|iie 
character,  havinu:,  in  addition,  the  rare  merit  of  strengthening  Ibe 
simple  position  they  are  employed  to  illustrate.  Instead  of  Mng 
laid  on  as  an  nl'ter-thou^ht,  they  have  the  eflect  of  being  humed 
into  the  passasi:e  they  relieve.  Sometimes,  hut  very  rarely,  Mr. 
Foster  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  for  a  pretty  figure;  as,  for  in- 
stance, (p.  *29().)  when  he  compares  interesting  associations  to 
'  woodbines  and  toscs  wreathing  round  the  ^tuiujis  of  trees.'    la 
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general,  bis  comparisons  are  at  once  unusual  and  forcibly  ap- 
propriate ;  they  are  pictures,  or  rather  illuminations,  scattered 
over  the  text,  which  really  serve  to  embody  forth  the  idea  with 
greater  distinctness.  In  this  respect,  our  Author  often  reminds 
us  of  Coleridge,  whose  sirailies,  though  sometimes  bearing  tod 
much  the  air  of  research,  are  always  good,  and  occasionally  sur- 
prise by  a  sort  of  recondite  appropriateness.  The  use  of  figure 
is,  indeed,  a  part  of  composition  which  peculiarly  requires  a  habit 
of  severe  thinking  ;  and  it  is  here  that  feeble  writers  are  especially 
apt  to  betray  their  want  of  judgement  and  their  incorrectness  of 
thought.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  simple  form  is  exceedingly 
more  elegant  as  well  as  more  impressive  than  the  figurative ;  but 
the  author  must  have  his  simile,  and  would  exclaim  against  that 
BS  a  Gothic  hand  that  should  prune  his  composition  of  the  florid 
embellishment.  There  is  nothing  more  nauseous  than  a  ba4 
metaphor ;  nothing  so  beggarly  as  a  thread-bare  image.  On  this 
account,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  warn  off  Mr.  Foster's  ad- 
mirers, from  an  ambitious  and  perilous  imitation  of  this  his 
splendid  peculiarity.  His  figures,  be  it  observed,  are  every 
way  distinguishable  from  the  frigid  and  costive  similes  introduced, 
secundum  arteniy  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  in  what  calls  itself 
heroic  poetry ;  they  are  equally  remote  from  the  cheap  efflores- 
cence of  rhetorical  prose.  His  comparisons  bear  noreseiYiblanoe 
to  the  ho\A  just  likens  of  a  bad  reasoner,  or  the  pompous  pretty  isms 
of  a  second-rate  orator.  They  are  the  living,  breathing  thoughts 
of  a  mind  intent  upon  its  genuine  purpose,  that  does  not  turn 
aside  for  flowers  of  diction,  but  has  at  ready  command  the  ample 
stores  of  a  richly  furnished  fancy,  and  from  the  depth  of  those 
stores  draws  the  materials  of  picturesque  and  illustrative  combi- 
nation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  What  must  have  been  the  mo- 
ral condition  of  the  people  of  former  times,  if  it  was  worse  than  that 
of  the  people  of  the  present  day,  by  any  thing  near  the  difference 
of  a  tolerably  fair  improvement  of  the  additional  means  recently 
called  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better!  To 
these  means  the  Author  briefly  adverts, — the  vast  extension  of 
the  system  of  preaching  by  the  *  happy  innovation'  of  Wesley 
Itind  Whitefield,  and  the  rise  of  an  evangelical  ministry  in  the 
Church  ;  the  grand  novelty  of  Sunday  Schools ;  the  production 
and  circulation  of  tracts  moral  and  more  directly  religious,  to- 
gether with' the  enormous  flight  of  periodical  miscellanies  and  of 
newspapers ;  but  above  all,  the  combined  effects  of  School,  and 
Bible,  and  Missionary  Institutions ;  at  a  period,  too,  when  a  pro- 
digious commotion  in  the  political  world  has  *  stirred  to  the  very 
^  bottom*  the  stagnant  mass  of  the  popular  mind.  *  When  we  haine 
^  put  adl  these  tbiiigs  together,  we  nay  justly  wonder,*  reonrks 
our  Author,  <  what  could  have  been  the  roeifUil  situation  of  thb 
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'  inferior  orders,  the  great  iiuybrity  of  our  uatioOi  antecedently  to 

<  the  creation  of  this  comprebenaive  economy  of  ioflueoces  and 
^  means  for  awaking  them  to  something  of  an  intelligent  exia- 

<  tence.'  Mr.  Foster  does  not  stand  in  need  of  being  told  that 
there  are  many  sage  and  even  reverend  persons  in  the  present 
day,  who  stoutly  affirm  that  the  people  are  the  worse  for  all  these 
means  and  iufluenccs^and  that  this  general  conspiracy  to  puri- 
tanize  the  community  is  to  be  contemplated  with  unmixed  alarm. 
He  would  only  convert  the  fact  that  there  are  such  peraona  in 
the  superior  classes,  into  a  fresh  proof  of  the  desperately  atupify- 
ing  power  of  the  long  reign  of  ignorance. 

Having  terminated  the  gloomy  review  of  the  past,  the  Author 
proceeds  in  what  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  fresh  section  of 
the  Essay,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  actual  state  of  our  national 
population,  and  to  describe  the  evils  inseparably  attendant  upon 
an  uneducated  state  of  the  people.  The  method  he  adopta  is,  to 
illustrate  the  degradation  of  the  lower  class  as  seen  in  contrast 
with  something  better  within  that  class  itself;  to  compare  the 
ignorant  rustic  or  mechanic  with  the  educated  rustic  and  mecha- 
nic, and  so  to  make  what  is  proved  to  be  attainable,  the  standard 
of  the  desired  improvement.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the 
Author  so  closely  through  this  portion  of  the  work :  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  brief  analysis.  The  particulars  selected 
for  the  gloomy  expatiation  are,  first,  the  obvious  circumatancea 
which  make  up  the  fact  of  the  general  ignorance,  and  serve 
to  perpetuate  its  existence;  namely,  ^  That  there  is  not  formed  in 

*  the  minds  of  the  neglected  class  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  an 
^  estimate  of  the  life  before  them  ;'  '  that  they  are  abandoned  in 
^  a  direct,  unqualified  manner  to  seek  their  chief  good  in  aenaual 
^  gratification,'  which  '  dcvotcment  to  coarse  sensuality'  is  per« 
fectly  compatible,  however,  with  the  pleasures  of  cruelty;  and 
again,  that  they  possess  but  ^  a  rude,  limited,  unsteady,  and  oR«n 
^  perverted  sense  of  right  and  wrong,* — no  true  and  effective  idea 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  effects  of  this  privation  of  know* 
ledge  are  next  adverted  to,  as  displayed  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
economy  of  life, — in  a  state  of  utter  insanity  during  their  com* 
mon  employments,  in  a  perfectly  idle,  or  else  profligate,  misuse 
of  all  their  spare  time ;  as  displayed,  again,  in  the  degraded  stato 
of  domestic  society,  and  in  that  mental  rudeness,  which  puts 
them  decidedly  out  of  communication  with  the  superior  and  cul* 
tivated  classes.  This  last  consideration  is  shewn  to  he  deaertring 
of  particular  attention.     *  There  is,'  remarks  our  Author,  '  no 

*  medium  of  complacent  communication  between  the  danea  of 
^  higher  condition  and  endowment,  and  an  ignorant,  coarse  pofitt- 
lace  \*  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

<  Times  may  have  beeQ|  when  the  great  mats,  thiM  detadiod,  ooiii« 
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lined  such  a  quietude  with  their  ignorance,  that  they  had  none  but 
ubmissive  feelings  in  relation  to  their  superiors,  whose  property,  al- 
nost,  they  were  inured  to  consider  themselves;  when  it  never  occurred 
0  them  to  make  a  question,  why  there  should  be  so  vast  a  difTerence 
»f  condition  between  beings  of  the  same  race ;  when  there  were  never 
infolded  to  their  view,  the  portentous  possibilities  included  in  the  fact 
if  the  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  and  therefore  of  the  physi* 
:al  force  of  the  lower  order  as  put  in  comparison  with  the  higher* 
^ut  the  times  of  this  perfect,  unquestioning,  unmurmuring,  succum- 
»ency  under  the  actual  allotment,  have  passed  away;  except  in  such 
egions  as  the  Russian  empire,  where  they  have  yet  long  to  continue, 
n  the  other  principal  states  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own,  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  people  has  no  where  prevented  them  from 
cquiring  a  sense  of  their  strength  and  importance ;  with  a  certain  ill- 
onceivedy  but  stimulant  notion,  of  some  change  which  they  think 
ught  to  take  place  in  their  condition.  How,  indeed,  should  it  have 
een  possible,  for  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  to  remain  un* 
ware  of  this  strength  and  importance,  while  the  whole  civilized  world 
ras  shaken  with  a  practical  and  tremendous  controversy,  between  the 
wo  grand  opposed  orders  of  society,  concerning  their  respective 
ights ;  or  that  they  should  not  have  taken  a  strong,  and,  from  the 
udeness  of  their  mental  condition,  a  fierce  interest,  in  the  principle 
nd  progress  of  the  strife  ?  And  how  should  they  have  failed  to  hear, 
[)at  during  this  commotion,  innumerable  persons  from  the  lowest  class, 
ignalizing  themselves  by  talent  and  daring,  had  taken,  by  main 
trength,  the  advantageous  ground  formerly  deemed  in  a  great  mea- 
lire  the  peculiar  right,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature,  of  those  who  held 
beir  claim  in  virtue  of  their  nativity  ? 

*  The  effect  of  all  this  is  gone  deep  into  the  minds  of  great  num- 
ers  who  are  not  excited,  in  consequence,  to  any  worthy  exertion  foF 
aising  themselves,  individually,  from  their  degraded  condition,  by  the 
arnest  improvement  and  application  of  their  faculties  and  means* 
l)e  feeling  of  many  of  them  seems  to  be,  that  they  must  and  will  sul- 
mly  abide  by  the  ill-starred  fate  of  their  class,  till  some  great  com- 
rehensive  alteration,  in  their  favour,  shall  absolve  theni  from  that 
ond  of  hostile  sentiment,  in  which  they  make  common  cause  against 
le  superior  orders ;  and  shall  create  a  state  of  things  in  which  it 
iall  be  worth  while  for  the  individual  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  him- 
?lf.  We  can  at  best,  (they  seem  to  say,)  but  barely  maintain,  with 
ie  utmost  difficulty,  a  miserable  life;  and  you  talk  to  us  of  oultivation, 
f  discipline,  of  moral  respectability,  of  efforts  to  come  out  from  our 
egraded  rank  !  No,  we  shall  even  stay  where  we  are,  till  it  is  seen 
ow  the  question  is  settled  between  the  people  oL  our  sort,  and  those 
ho  will  have  it  that  they  are  of  a  far  worthier  kind.  There  may  then, 
erliaps,  be  some  chance  for  such  as  we ;  and  if  not,  the  less  we  are 
isturbed  about  improvement,  knowledge,  and  all  those  things,  the 
etter,  while  we  are  bearing  the  heavy  load  a  few  years,  to  die  like 
lose  before  us. 

*  We  said  they  arc  banded  in  a  hostile  sentiment.  It  is  true,  that 
aaong  such  a  degraded  populace  there  is  very  little  kindness,  or  care 
ir  one  another^s  interests.    They  all  know  too  well  what  they  all  are 
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not,  to  be  much  attached  to  one  another.    But  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  any  set  of  human  beings,  to  maintain  a  community  of  feeling  in 
hostility  to  something  else,  than  in  benevolence  toward  one  another ; 
for  here  no  sacrifice  is  required  of  any  one's  self-interest.     And  it  is 
certain,  that  the  subordinate  portions  of  society,  in  this  and  several 
other  nations,  have  come  to  regard  the  occupants  of  tlie  tracts  of  fer- 
tility and  sunshine,  the  possessors  of  opulence*  splendour,  and  luzurj, 
with  a  deep  settled  systematic  aversion, — to  use  the  most  moderste 
term ;  with  a  disposition  to  contemplate  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  calamity,  an  extensive  downfall  of  the  favourites  of  fortune,  when  a 
brooding  imagination  figures  such  a  tiling  as  possible  ;  and  with  but 
very  slight  hints,  from  conscience,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuary accomplishment  of  such  a  catastrophe.     In  a  word,  so  fiir  from 
considering  their  own  welfare  as  identilied  with  the  stability  of  the 
existing  social  order,  they  consider  it  as  something  that  would  spring 
from  the  ruin  of  that  order.     They  have  lost  all  that  veneration  by 
habit,  partaking  somewhat  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  a  superstitioD, 
which  had  been  protracted  downward,  though  progressively  attenuated 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  feudal  ages  into  the  last  century. 
They  have  quite  lost,  too,  in  this  disastrous  age,  tliat  sense  of  corope- 
teoce,  and  possible  well-being,  which  might  have  harmonixed  thrir 
feelings  with  a  social  economy  under  which  they  had  enjoyed  such  a 
.state.     Whatever  the  actual  economy  may  have  of  wisdom  in  its  in* 
stitutions,  and  of  splendour,  and  fulness  of  all  good  things,  in  soma 
parts  of  its  apportionment,  they  feel  that  what  is  allotted  to  most  of 
t/temf  in  its  arrangements,  is  pressing  hardship,  galling  unremitting 
poverty.     And  while  thus  thrown  loose  from  the  former  ties  to  the 
social  order,  their  minds  have  not  been  seized  upon  to  be  put  under 
the  substitutional  ones  which  sound  instruction  alone  could  impose. 
Wise  instruction  might  have  made  them  capable  of  understandiofc 
how  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  evil  may  have  been  inevitable 
from  uncontroulable  causes;  of  admitting  in  their  consciences  that  na- 
tional calamities  are  visitations  of  divme  judgment,  of  which  they 
were  to  reflect  whether  they  had  not  deserved  a  heavy  share ;  and  oif 
comprehending  that,  at  all  events,  rancour,  violence,  and  disorder, 
cannot  be  the  way  to  alleviate  any  of  the  evils,  but  to  aggravate  then 
all.     But,  we  repeat  it,  there  are  millions  in  this  land,  and  if  we  in- 
clude the  neighbouring  island  politically  united  to  it,  many  miilionii 
who  have  received  no  instruction  adequate,  in  the  smallest  degree^  Is 
counteract  the  natural  effect  of  the  distresses  of  their  condition,  or  to 
create  a  new  principle  of  adherence  to  the  established  order,  in  plaos 
of  those  whicli  time  and  the  innovation  of  opinions  have  worn  out. 

«  Thus  alienated,  and  thus  not  reclaimed,  there  is  a  large  proportioB 
of  human  strength  and  feeHng  not  in  vital  combination  with  the  sodsl 
system,  but  aloof  from  it,  looking  at  it  with  **  gloomy  and  malign  vs- 
gard,"  in  a  state  progressive  toward  a  fitness  to  be  impelled  ageinit  it 
with  a  dreadful  shock,  under  the  actuating  energy  of  whatever  dwwg 
powerful  spirits  might  arise,  intent  on  its  demolition,  and  favoured  by 
opportune  conjunctures  of  circumstances.    There  have  not  been  want- 


ing examples  to  shew,  with  what  fearful  effect  this  hostility  nu^ 
into  action,  in  llie  criaia  of  the  fate  of  a  nation's  ancieBt  si 
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where  this  alienated  portion  of  its  own  people,  rushing,  in,  have  re- 
venged upon  it  the  neglect  of  their  tuition  ;  that  neglect,  which  had 
abandoned  them  to  so  utter  a  <*  lack  of  knowledge,"  that  they  really 
understood  no  better  than  to  expect  their  own  solid  advantage  in  ge- 
neral havoc  and  disorder.  But  how  berefl  of  sense  the  state  too  must 
be,  that  would  thus  let  a  multitude  of  its  people  grow  up  in  a  condition 
of  mind  to  believe,  that  the  sovereign  expedfient  for  their  welfare  is  to 
be  found  in  spoliation  and  destruction  !  It  might  easily  have  coropre- 
bended,  what  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  matured  disposi- 
tions and  strength,  of  such  of  its  children  as  it  abandoned  to  be  nursed 
hy  the  wolf. 

*  While  this  principle  of  ruin  was  working  on,  by  a  steady  and  natural 
process,  this  supposed  infatuated  State  was,  it  is  extremely  possible, 
directing  its  chiet  care  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  a  court,  or  to  ex- 
tort the  means  for  prosecuting  some  object  of  vain  and  wicked  ambi- 
tion, some  project  of  conquest  and  military  glory.'    pp.  162 — 168. 

This  is  unpalatable  truth,  and  a  few  years  ag;o,  bold  woohl 
Imtb  been  tbe  Writer  who  should  have  given  i(  utterance  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  time  to  speak  out.  It  is  no  lonq^er  sa/e  to 
itaflTer  so  dangerous  an  element  as  ignorance  to  exist  among  the 
people,  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  heavily  charged  with  electrie 
matter. 

We  may  now  begin  a  new  section.  The  Author  proceeds  to 
meet  an  objection  with  which,  put  into  the  form  of  a  question, 
tbe  advocate  of  education  is  frequently  assailed  :  ^  Whether  it  be 
^  so  certain  that  giving-  the  lower  orders  more  knowledge  will 

*  really  (end  to  tlie  preservation  of  good  order/  After  shewing 
tbe  utter  futility  of  tbe  implied  objection,  after  proving  the  a 
priori  absurdity  and  the  a  posteriori  falsity  of  the  opinion  lliaft 
juiowledge  tends  to  factious  turbulence,  the  Author  remarks, 
tfcat  the  advocates  ofv  popular  education  ^are  not  heard  insistiiig: 
**  on  the  advantages  of  increased  knowledge  among  the  people, 

*  unconnected  with  the  inculcation  oy  religion  J*  But  tlien  MT 
is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  people  '  can  be  put  in  the  state  of 

*  understanding  the  principal  truths,  and   acknowledging  the 

*  lanctions  of  religion,  as  a  special  and  separate  aftainmenf^ 

*  while  remciiuing  destitute  ot  mental  cultivation  in  the  general 
^  sense.'  Such  a  phenomenon  may  be  found  existing  here  and 
there  ae  the  effect  of  Divine  Grace  ;  but  take  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  madness  to  dream  of  conductinii^  their  edu- 
cation so  as  to  preserve  their  general  ignorance  inviolate,  and 
yet  inculcate  religion  with  the  efficacy  requisite  for  making  thefn- 
Tirtuous  citizens.  Yet,  there  are  persons  who  dream  of  achieving 
this  I 

It  is  admitted,  (for  who  indeed  but  must  foresee,  or  foreseeing 
would  deny  ?)  that  some  modiflcation  of  the  existing  socia!  in- 
stitutions must  be  the  eventual  consequence  of  a  highly  im- 
proved state  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  tbe  expansion  of  the 
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popular  intclU'ct.  '  And  is  it,*  demands  our  Author,  '  beeautt 
*  this  would  foHoWy  that'  any  persons  ^  would  deprecate  such  i 
'  cultivation'  of  the  public  mind  ? 

*  Then  ict  them  gay  what  it  is  that  they  are  hoping  for  froin  n 
opposite  system.  IVhat  is  it»  that  they  are  seriously  promising  them- 
selves, from  the  auspicious  influence  of  all  the  ignorance,  tnat  eta 
henceforward  be  retained  among  the  population  of  this  part  of  the 
world  ?  They  see,  that  in  this  country,  and  other  of  the  great  stttei 
of  Europe,  there  is  gone  forth^  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
a  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  sense  of  obligation  toward  institutiou 
simply  as  existing  or  as  ancient ;  a  spirit  that  re-acts,  with  deep  snd 
settled  antipathy,  against  some  of  the  arrangements,  and  claims,  of 
the  order  into  which  the  national  community  has  been  disposed  by  in- 
stitutions and  the  course  of  events ;  a  spirit  which  regards  some  of 
the  appointments,  and  requirements,  of  that  order,  as  little  better  thsa 
adaptations  of  the  system  to  the  will,  and  gratification,  of  the  more 
fortunate  portion  of  the  species.  We  need  not  repeat,  with  vhst 
dreadful  commotion  the  pervasion  of  this  spirit  has  wroueht,  both  in 
its  own  proper  action  and  explosive  force,  and  as  excited  to  preter* 
natural  energy  in  the  conflict  with  the  arrayed  power  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  And  is  it  extinguished  ?  Is  it  subdued  ?  Is  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  reduced  ? — reduced,  we  mean,  as  a  principle  fixed  in 
the  decided  form  of  an  opinion,  and  actuating,  with  the  strength  and 
sanction  of  this  its  possession  of  the  judgment,  the  wishes  and  stroogeH 
passions;  and  often  kindling,  in  the  more  restless  and  sanguine 
spirits,  imaginations  of  supposable  changes,  and  of  the  ezpedienti  for 
accomplishing  them. 

Ms  it,  we  repeat,  repressed  f  There  may  be  persons  who  cannot 
believe  it  possible,  *'  good  easy  men,"  that  it  can  have  lived  in  spite 
of  a  world  of  war  and  legislation  aimed  at  its  destruction,  to  come 
forth,  with  unabated  vigour,  at  the  opportune  junctures  in  the  futoie 
progress  of  events  ;  like  some  great  serpent,  meeting  and  slaring  upon 
the  sight  again,  with  his  appalling  glance  and  uninjured  length  of  to- 
lume,  after  a  storm  of  missiles  had  sent  him  to  his  retreat,  and  been 
poured  in  there  with  destructive  intention  af>er  him.  But  these  mot 
oe  the  dullest,  or  most  spell  bound  in  their  faculties,  of  all  prognos- 
ticators.  Repressed  ! — what  is  it  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  moit 
remarkable  events  in  the  old,  and  what  has  been  named  the  new  world, 
at  this  very  hour?  And  what  are  the  measures  of  several  of  the  greet 
state  authorities  of  Europe,  and  the  apparent  agitation,  and  as  it  were 
fitful  changes  of  feeling,  between  rashness  and  dismay,  in  the  adoptioa 
of  those  measures  in  some  of  the  states,  but  a  confession,  thst  after 
all,  this  spirit  is  growing  stronger  ?  Every  year  renders  it  but  more 
evident,  that  the  principle  in  action  is  something  far  diflSerent  from  s 
superficial  transient  irritation  :  that  it  has  gone  the  whole  depth  of  the 
mind  ;  has  possessed  itself  of  the  very  judgment  and  conscience,  of 
an  innumerable  legion,  extending,  continually,  to  a  still  greater  num- 
ber. No  doubt  is  permitted  to  remain,  whether  the  real  current  of 
the  popular  feeling  has  made  a  portentous  change  in  its  direction,  to 
return  to  iu  ancient  course,  when  the  stream  of  some  great  bnuick 
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of  the  Mississipi  shall  resume  the  channel ,  which  it  has  abandoned  by 
making  for  itself  a  new  one,  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  For  when  once 
the  great  mass,  of  the  lower  and  larger  division  of  the  community^ 
shall  have  become  filled  with  an  absolute,  and  almost  unanimous  con* 
vjction,  that  they,  the  grand  physical  agency  of  that  community ;  that 
theyi  the  operators,  the  producers,  the  preparers,  of  almost  all  it 
most  essentially  wants  ;  that  they,  the  part,  therefore,  of  the  social - 
assemblage  so  obviously  the  most  essential  to  its  existence,  and  on 
which  all  the  rest  must  depend ; — that  they  are  placed  in  a  condition, 
in  the  great  social  arrangement,  which  does  not  do  justice  to  this 
their  importance,  which  does  not  adequately  reward  these  their  ser* 
vices ; — ^we  say,  when  this  shall  have  become  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction, to  the  very  centre  of  the  mind,  in  the  millions  of  Eurdpe, 
we  would  put  it  as  a  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  sober  man,  how 
this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  reversed  or  neutralized,  while  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  economy  which  have  caused  it  are  remaining.  But 
then  we  put  it  to  his  judgment  at  the  next  step,  what  the  consequence 
must  ultimately  be.  Will  he  pretend  not  to  foresee,  that  the  power  of 
so  vast  a  combmation  of  wills  and  agents,  must  sooner  or  later,  in 
one  manner  or  another,  effect  a  great  modification  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  social  system  ?  What  plan,  then,  is  he  supposing  adopted  to ' 
prevent  it  ?  Are  the  higher  and  more  privileged  portions  of  the  na- 
tional communities  to  have,  henceforward,  just  this  one  grand  object 
of  their  existence,  this  chief  employment  for  all  their  knowledge, 
means,  and  power,  namely  to  keep  down  the  lower  orders  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  mere  stress  of  coercion  and  punishment  ?  Are 
they  resolved,  and  prepared,  for  a  rancourous  interminable  hostility  in 
prosecution  of  such  a  benign  purpose ;  with,  of  course,  a  continual 
exhaustion  upon  it  of  the  means,  which  might  be  applied  to  diminish 
that  wretchedness  of  the  people,  which  has  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  grand  corroborator  of  the  principles  that  have  passed  like 
an  earthquake  under  the  foundations  of  the  old  social  systems  f  But 
supposing  this  should  be  the  course  pursued,  how  long  can  it  be  effec- 
tual ?  That  must  be  a  very  firm  structure,  must  be  of  gigantic  mast 
or  most  excellent  basis  and  conformation,  against  which  the  ocean 
shall  unremittingly  wear  and  foam  in  vain.  And  it  does  not  appear 
what  there  can  be  of  such  impregnable  consistence  in  any  particular 
construction  of  the  social  order  which  is,  by  the  supposition,  to  be 
resolved  to  be  maintained  in  sovereign  immutability,  in  permanent 
frustration  of  the  persevering,  ever-growing,  aim  and  impulse  of  the 
great  majority,  pressing  on  to  achieve  important  innovations  in  their 
favour ;  innovations  in  those  systems  of  institution  and  usage,  under 
which  they  will  never  cease  to  think  they  have  had  fiir  less  nappiness 
heretofore  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  We  cannot  see  how  this  im- 
pulse can  be  so  repelled  or  diverted  that  it  shall  not  prevail  at  length, 
to  the  effect  of  either  bearing  down,  or  wearing  away,  a  portion  of 
the  order  of  things  which  the  ascendent  classes  in  every  part  of  £a» 
rope  would  have  fondly  wished  to  maintain  in  perpetuity,  without  on« 
particle  of  surrender. 

*  But  though  they  cannot  preserve  its  entireness,  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  yield  to  alteration  ii  in  a  great  measure  at  their  com- 
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mand.  And  here  is  the  importsnt  consideration.  If  a  morement 
has  reaily  beg^n  in  the  general  popular  mind  of  the  nations,  and  if 
the  principle  of  it  is  growing  and  insuppressible,  so  that  it  must  in 
one  manner  or  another  ultimately  prevail,  what  will  the  state  be  of 
any  national  community  where  it  snail  be  an  unenlightened,  half  bar- 
barous, people  that  so  prevails  ? — a  people  no  better  informed,  per- 
haps,  than  to  believe  that  all  the  hardship  and  distress  endured  by 
themeelves  and  their  forefathers  were  wrongs,  which  they  suffered 
from  the  higher  orders  ;  than  to  ascribe  to  bad  government,  and  the 
rapacity  and  selfishness  of  the  rich,  the  very  evils  caused  by  inclement 
seasons ;  and  then  to  assume  it  as  beyond  question,  that  the  whole 
accumulation  of  their  resentments,  brought  out  into  action  at  last,  is 
but  justice  demanding  and  effecting  a  retribution.*    pp.  1 84-— 190. 

In  the  strong  lanf^uage  of  patriotic  counsel,  Mr.  Foster  ur^ea 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible 
that,  in  any  chani^e  whatsoever,  the  destinies  of  the  nation  sbould 
fall  under  the  power  of  an  igoorant,  infuriated  multitude.  Tliere 
is  but  one  way.  '  Educate  the  people,*  he  says ;  '  train  them  to 
^  sound  sense ;  civilize  them ;  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion 
'  simply  and  solemnly  as  religion,  as  a  thing  directly  of  divine 

*  dictation,  aivd  not  as  if  half  of  its  authority  were  in  virtne  of 
'  human  institutions.'     '  All  those  modifications  of  the  national 

*  economy,  which  an  improving  people  would  aspire  to  and  would 
^  deserve  to  obtain,  would  then  be  srradually  accomplished,  in  a 
'  manner  by  which  no  party  would  be  injured,  and  all  would  be 

*  the  happier.* 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter  would  be, '  The  wretched  in- 
^  aptitude  which  iguonmce  creates  or  constitutes  for  receiving 
^  religious  instruction.*  This  would  seem  more  naturally  to  fol- 
low the  remarks  at  pp.  133 — 9;  as  it  is,  it  has  rather  the  eflSect 
of  an  ap]>endix  to  some  former  observations,  and,  though  it  coo- 
tains  many  very  striking  passac^s,  is  that  part  of  the  Essay 
which  would  suffer  the  least  from  retrenchment.  The  style  oif 
this  section  is  not  so  equally  sustained  as  throughout  the  other 
portions:  it  occasionally  falls  much  below  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  coming  ai'ter  the  eloquent  exposition  of  the  political 
importance  of  popular  education,  the  descent  is  the  more  palpa- 
bly obvious,  and  the  remarks  seem  misplaced. 

Having  completed  the  summary  of  the  evils  attendant  on  a 
neglected  state  of  the  population,  Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  coai- 
ment  on  the  heavy  responsibility  that  attaches  to  a  Chriatiaa 
nation  which  has  sutiered  a  state  of  tilings,  answering  to  so 
melancholy  a  description,  to  exist  within  itself,  during  one  gene- 
ration after  anotlier,  without  an  effort  to  raise  the  barbarous 
])opulation  from  their  debasement.  He  recommends  the  reader 
to  contrast  the  series  of  objects  on  which,  during  several  ages, 
an  enormous  exertion  of  the  national  energy  has  been  lavished, 
chiefly  martial  operations, — *  with  those  improvements  of  the 
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*  people,  which  roiff^ht  btre  J>eeti  effected  by  so  much  of  tbftt  ex- 
^  eriioii  as  be  deems  to  hmve  been  wasted.*  Mr.  Foster  then  ad*- 
verts,  with  bi^h  satisfaction,  to* the  encourae^ne  slf^ns  of  the 
times,  which  seein  to  indicate  that  a  great  morat  rcTolution  is 
beginninsT, — a  revolution  in  men*8  ideas,  in  the  manner  of  their 
estimatinc^  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  consequently  in  the 
judgement  of  what  should  be  done  for  their  welfare.  Wfe  bat6 
read  with  particular  pleasure  the  expostulation  which  headdresses 
to  that  class  of  Reformers  who  are  weak  enough  to  imagine^  Of 
dishonest  enough  to  pretend,  that  any  political  changes,  howcTer 
salutary,  would  of  themselves  avail  to  raise  the  people  to  respeo- 
tability  and  happiness.  And  he  then  warns  persons  against  mak- 
ing the  criminal  negligence  or  delinquency  of  the  body  politic,  •• 
excuse  for  having  omitted  to  perform  their  individual  share  of 
national  duty.  *  In  all  probability,*  it  is  remarked,  ^  the  im^ 
^  provement  of  mankind  is  destined,  under  Divine  Providedce, 
'  to  advance  just  in  proportion  as  good  men  feel  the  responsibility 
<  for  it  resting  on  themselves  as  individuals,^  But  good  men 
are  beginning  thus  to  feel.  Through  many  ages,  the  immense 
multitude  of  human  souls  that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  so- 
ciety, had  been  but  obscurely  presented  to  view  in  the  characler 
of  rational,  improvable  creatures. 

<  But  now,  it  18  as  if  a  mist  were  rising  and  dispersing  from  the 
field  of  contemplation,  and  leaving  this  mighty  assemblage  of  Bpirituai 
beings  exhibited  in  such  a  light  from  heaven  as  they  were  never  be- 
held in  before,  except  by  the  eyes  of  Apostles,  and  of  a  small  num^ 
ber  that  in  every  ase  have  resembled  them.  It  is  true,  that  manifes- 
tation forms  so  melancholy  a  vision,  that  if  we  had  only  to  behold  it 
a$  a  spectacle^  we  might  well  desire  that  the  misty  obscurity  might 
descend  upon  it  asain,  to  shroud  it  from  sight ;  while  we  should  be 
left  to  indulge  ana  elate  our  imaginations  by  dwelling  on  the  pomps 
and  splendours  of  the  tt^rrestrial  scene,— the  mighty  empires,  the 
heroes,  the  victories,  the  triumphs ;  the  refinements  and  enjoymeiHi 
of  the  most  highly  cultivated  of  tlie  race ;  the  brilliant  performances  of 
genius,  and  the  astonishing  reach  of  science.  So  the  tempter  would 
have  beguiled  our  Lord  into!  a  complacent  contemplation  ot  the  king^ 
doms  and  glories  of  the  woiild.  But  he  was  come  to  look  on  a  diror^ 
ent  aspect  of  it !  Nor  could  he  be  withdrawn  from  the  gloomy  view 
of  its  degradation  and  misery.  And  a  good  reason  why.  For  the 
sole  object  for  which  he  had  appeared  in  the  only  world  where  temp- 
tation could  even  in  form  approach  him,  was  to  begin  in  operation, 
and  finish  in  virtue,  a  design  for  changing  that  state  of  degradation 
and  misery.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  a  design,  and  m  the  spirit  of 
that  divine  benevolence  in  which  it  sprung,  he  could  endure  to  fix  on 
the  melancholy  and  odious  character  of  the  scene,  the  contemplation 
which  was  vainly  attempted  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  of  its  aspects; 
What,  indeed,  could  sublunary  pomps  and  glories  be  to  him  in  nxxf 
case;  but  emphaticallv  what,  when  his  object  was  to  redeem  the  peo^ 
pie  from  darkness  and  destnictioo  I 
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*  Those  who,  actuated  by  a  spirit  in  some  remote  resemblance  to  His^ 
have  entered  deeply  into  the  state  of  the  people,  such  as  it  is  found  in 
our  own  nation,  have  often  been  appalled  al  the  spectacle  disclosed  to 
them.  They  have  been  astonished  to  think  what  can  have  been  the 
direction,  while  successive  ageft  have  passed  away,  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  acute  and  vigilant  mental  eyes,  that  so  dreadful  a  sight  should 
scarcely  have  been  described.  They  have  been  aware  that  in  describ- 
ing it,  as  they  actually  saw  it,  they  would  be  regarded  by  some  ai 
gloomy  fanatics,  tinctured  with  insanity  by  the  influence  of  some  aus- 
tere creed ;  and  that  others,  of  kinder  nature,  but  whose  sensibility 
has  more  of  self-indulging  refinement  than  tendency  to  active  bene- 
volence, would  almost  wish  that  so  revolting  an  exhibition  had  never 
been  made,  though  the  fact  be  actually  so.  There  may  have  beea 
moments,  when  even  they  themselves  have  experienced  a  temporary 
recoil  of  their  benevolent  zeal,  under  the  impression  at  once  of  the 
immensity  of  the  evil  and  its  grievously  offensive  quality.  At  timet, 
the  rudeness  of  the  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  ungracious  reception 
and  thankless  requital,  of  their  philanthropic  labours,  aggravating  the 
general  feeling  of  the  miserableness,  (so  to  express  it,)  of  seeing  so 
much  misery,  have  lent  seduction  to  the  temptations  to  ease  and  self- 
indulgence.  Why  should  tket/,  just  they  of  all  men,  condemn  them- 
selves to  dwell  so  much  in  the  most  dreary  climate  of  the  moral  world, 
when  they  could  perhaps  have  taken  their  almost  constant  abode  in  a 
little  elysium  of  elegant  knowledge,  taste,  and  refined  society  ?  Then 
was  the  time  to  revert  to  the  example  of  Him  *  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor.' ' 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  vindicates  from  the  char|;^e  of  ex- 
travagance or  enthusiasm,  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of 
popular  education  as  to  the  results  of  such  means  and  exertions; 
and  then,  perhaps  rather  unnecessarily,  turns  off  to  shew  why 
he  leaves  undefinable  '  the  measure  of  knowledj^e  proper  for 
^  the  people  to  be  put  in  possession  of,'  because  it  cannot,  and, 
if  it  could,  ou&^ht  not  to  be  limited.  If  it  was  advisable  to  go 
so  much  into  detail  in  noticing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  could 
have  wished  that  the  Author  had  found  some  place  for  bis 
remarks  in  the  bodv  of  his  Essay*  It  should  bv  all  means  hmve 
terminated  at  p.  'J9*2,  just  after  the  encouraging  view  had  been 
taken  of  that  brighter  era  to  which  the  Christian  is  looking 
forward,  when  success  in  every  department  of  beneficent  instru- 
mentality will  be  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
exertion. 

*  We  cherish  this  confidence,  not  on  the  strength  of  any  preten- 
sion to  be  able  to  resolve  prophetic  emblems  and  numbers  into  precise 
dates  and  events  of  the  present  and  approaching  times.  We  rest  it 
on  a  much  more  general  mode  of  combining  the  very  extraordinary 
indications  of  the  period  we  live  in,  with  the  substantial  purport  of 
the  divine  predictions.  There  unquestionably  gleams  forth,  tnrough 
the  plainer  lines  and  through  the  mystical  imagery  of  prophecy,  tSe 
vision  of  a  better  age,  in   which  the  application  of  the  truths  of 
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religion  to  men's  minds  mil  be  irresistible.  And  what  should  knore 
naturally  be  interpreted  as  one  of  the  dawning  signs  of  its  approach* 
than  a  sudden  wide  movement  at  once  to  clear  their  intellects  and 
bring  the  heavenly  light  to  shine  close  upon  them  ;  accompanied  by 
a  prodigious  breaking  up  in  the  old  system  of  the  world,  which 
hardly  recognized  in  the  inferior  millions  the  very  existence  of  souls 
to  need  such  an  illumination  ? 

'  The  labourers  in  the  institutions  for  instructing  the  young 
descendants  of  those  millions,  may  often  regret  to  perceive  how  little 
the  process  is  as  yet  informed  with  the  energy  which  is  thus  to 
pervade  the  worlcL  But  let  them  regard  as  one  great  undivided 
economy  and  train  of  operation,  these  initiatory  efforts  and  all  that 
is  to  follow,  till  that  time  "  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord ;''  and  take 
by  anticipation,  as  in  fraternity  with  the  happier  future  labourers^ 
their  just  share  of  that  ultimate  triumph.  Those  active  spirits,  in 
the  happier  stages,  will  look  back  with  this  sentiment  of  kindred  and 
complacency  to  those  who  sustained  the  earlier  toils  of  the  good 
cause,  and  did  not  suffer  their  zeal  to  languish  under  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  success.'  pp.  291 — 2. 

We  have  had  something  much  better  in  view  in  this  extended 
analysis  of  a  volume  of  moderate  compass,  than  to  point  out  ha 
merits  as  a  literary  production,  or  to  do  such  honour  as  wo  may 
to  its  Author.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that,  as  we  deemi 
the  subject  of  the  Essay  transcendently  important,  so,  we  attach 
no  ordinary  value  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  in  the 
present  instance  so  fully  and  so  powerfully  illustrated.  Mr* 
Foster  is  not,  as  respects  his  style,  a  popular  writer ;  he  seldooi 
furnishes  us  with  what  can  be  considered  as  light  reading.  Wa 
do  not  object  this  a^inst  him  as  a  fault,  for  his  style  is  evidently 
natural  to  him  ;  it  forms  part  of  his  intellectual  identity;  and  of 
whatever  slight  improvements  it  may  be  susceptible,  it  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  but  at  the 
expense  of  its  vigour  and  majesty,  as  well  as  of  the  integrity  oi 
the  thoughts  themselves.  But  this  bein*;  the  case,  the  persoiia 
upon  whom  Mr.  Foster's  writings  will  have  their  full  impression, 
must  be  comparatively  few ;  persons  of  more  patient  habits  of 
thinking,  and  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  than  the  gene- 
rality. The  immediate  operation  of  his  influence  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle ;  but  then,  within  this  circle,  it  will  be 
powerful  and  lasting;  and  there  will  be  a  strong  re-action.  The 
impulse  imparted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  minds  of  a  small 
number  of  persons,  will  be  propagated,  by  a  sort  of  re-produc- 
tion, far  more  extensively  ;  and  thousands  who  never  heard  of  his 
name,  or  at  least  never  read  a  page  of  his  writings,  will  thus  even* 
tually  come  into  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  mental  exer- 
tions. This  elastic  and  diffusible  property  of  Mind,  is  the 
triumph  of  individual  energy,  the  solace  and  the  reward  of  the 
meditative  recluse  in  the  midst  of  his  patient  and  thankletf 
labours. 

Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  2  F 
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Art.  II.  A  New  Version  of  the  Flrsi  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis ;  ac- 
companied with  Dissertations  illustrative  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall 
of*  Man,  tlic  Principle  of  Evil,  and  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.  To 
which  are  annexed,  Strictures  on  Mr.  Bellainy^s  Translation.  6j 
Essenus.  8vo.  pp.  IGO.  Price  68.  1819. 

nnilE  Author  of  this  work,  (who,  we  learn  from  an  advertise- 
-*-  uient,  is  no  other  than  Dr.  John  Jones,)  having  been  urged 
by  a  friend,  to  examine  Mr.  Bellamy *s  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  give  to  the  puhlic  his  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  merits, 
found,  ill  the  progress  of  his  undertaking,  so  much  reason  for 
dissatisfaction  with  the  version  and  notes  of  that  gentleman,  as 
to  induce  him  not  only  to  abandon  the  favourable  expectations 
he  had  formed  of  Mr.  Bellamy^s  qualifications,  but  also  to  take 
a  decided  part  with  his  opponents.  From  the  disappoiotmeot 
thus  experienced,  has  arisen  the  present  volume,  which  professes 
to  contain  specimens  of  a  more  faithful  version  than  the  ^  defec- 
^  tive  and  erroneous^  translation  which  Dr.  Jones  had  been  ex- 
amining, and  *  to  unfold  truths  hitherto  unknown  to  biblical 
^  critics  :  truths  so  new,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  in  unison 
^  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  with  the  character  of  God,  and 
^  with  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  entitle  them 
'  to  the  notice,  and  1  trust,'  adds  Dr.  Jones,  *  to  the  sanction  of 
*  the  wise  and  learned.*  This  is  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the 
Author's)  opinion  of  the  qualities  and  importance  of  his  present 
publication.  We  further  learn,  however,  from  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  preface,  that  theological  literature  has  probably 
yet  to  receive  from  Dr.  John  Jones,  productions  of  no  mean 
character. 

*  However  obscure  or  unknown  in  my  own  age,  I  hope  to  bequeath 
to  those  who  succeed  mc,  such  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated 
and  explained  as  shall  render  future  ages  not  indifferent  to  the  name 

of  Essenus!  !* 

Surely  this  flourish  might  have  been  spared. 

The  iir^t  chapter  of  th.j  work  contains  the  Author's  version  of 
the  Alosaic  account  of  the  Creatiou,  and  of  the  Fall  of  Man ; 
in  which  the  lir^t  striking  deviation  from  the  common  reading, 
is  the  tranj?lation  of  the  word  «'^2,  crcaiedy  by  planned — "  God 
"  planned  the  hi'uvens  and  the  earth."  •  This  Hebrew  word,' 
says  Dr.  Jones, '  is  a  term  of  science,  and  expresses  the  opera- 
^  tion  of  the  uuderstanding  while  planning,  scheming,  or  in<- 
^  venting,  it  njcuns  to  plan,  to  model,  to  devise.'  As  proofs  that 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  we  are  referred  to  Numb.  xvi. 
30;  I  Kings  xii.  3^.  (.'i3.)  ;  and  Nehem.  vi.  8.  In  the  last  two 
of  these  examples,  ho\V4;vi:r,  the  word  does  not  occur  :  Dr.  Jones 
has  mistaken  the  Daleth  for  a  Uesli.  And  in  the  first  passage, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  reference  is  to  the  execution  of  a  pur- 
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pose^  and  that  tbe  common  translation  is  unexceptionable.  It 
is  singular  that  the  learned  Author  should  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  rendering  the  word  in  this  manner,  has 
struck  out  of  his  version  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph. 

"  26—28.  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image^ 
in  our  own  likeness,  and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  tne 
sea,  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground. 
And  God  planned  man  aflcr  hjs  own  image,  after  the  image  of  God 

Elanned  he  him;  male  and  female  planned  he  them.  And  God 
lessed  them;  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply; 
fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  and  over  every  reptile  that  creep- 
eth upon  the  ground." 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  account  of  the  planning,  or  scheming, 
or  modelling  of  roan  in  the  Divine  intellect,  an  operation  merely 
of  the  understanding,  but  no  account  of  the  actual  production 
of  man,  of  his  actually  being  brought  into  being,  and  receiving 
real  existence.  The  command  to  multiply,  and  to  subdue,  and 
rule,  is  given  while,  according  to  the  text,  there  is  no  existing 
being  to  receive  the  command.  This  instance,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  sense  Dr.  J.  would  attribute  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  also  entirely  at  variance  with  the  defini- 
tion he  has  himself  adopted  at  p.  144.  He  there  informs  us 
that  the  word  means  *  to  adorn  and  fashion  a  matter  already 
'  existing  ;'  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  planning. 

The  Author  assumes  it  as  probable,  that  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  who  were  its  priests  and  philosophers,  had,  before  the 
Mosaic  system  of  the  Creation  was  announced,  published  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  that  their 
main  object  must  have  been,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, as  the  sole  effects  of  matter  and  motion,  or  to  represent 
them  as  the  works  of  a  malevolent  author* 

*  The  prevalence  of  this  system  in  £gypt»  in  Chaldea,  and  Persia, 
and  the  danger  there  was  of  the  Jews  themselves  being  infected  with 
it,  as  they  were  ever  prone  to  idolatry,  must  have  been  among  the 
causes  that  called  forth  the  writings  of  Moses.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  drawing  up  his  own  account  of  the  creation, 
he  should  have  an  immediate  and  pomted  reference  to  his  adversaries. 
Thus,  when  he  asserts  that  an  Almighty  Being  planned  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  he  must  have  intended  to  set  aside  the  false  notions  of 
those  who  maintamed  that  the  heavens  either  had  no  beginning,  or 
began  to  exist  by  natural  causes. 

*  The  advocates  of  atheism  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  proving,  if  admitted, 
a  designing  cause,  and  that  by  denying  all  previous  ideas  or  models  of 
material  things  in  the  supreme  mind.     They  knew  that  nothing  was 
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60  likely  to  bring  into  disbelief  the  agency  and  existence  of  the  true 
Gody  as  a  pretended  belief  in  the  exibtence  and  agency  of  false  gods. 
With  this  view  they  personified  the  properties  of  matter,  and  spoke  of 
these  properties  as  the  attributes  of  divine  beings.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  applied  the  name  and  attributes  of  God  to  nature,  to  phy- 
sical causes,  to  chance  or  fortune,  and  finally  to  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
thus  endeavouring  to  confound  him  with  his  own  works,  and  to  conceal 
him  from  the  eye  of  human  reason,  by  interposing  the  shade  of  his 
own  splendid  creation.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  had  to  defeat  this  philo- 
'  sophical  cratl :  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  manner  truly  admirable.  He 
first  places  a  spiritual  author  at  the  head  of  the  creation ;  then  repre- 
sents  him,  bciore  he  begins  to  create,  as  previously  forming  models 
of  all  the  things  to  be  created :  next  he  exhibits  him  as  moving  to  and 
fro  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  survey,  as  it  were,  where 
and  how  to  begin  his  projected  plan.  In  a  step  further,  we  see  him 
issue  his  commands  to  tiic  ministers  that  surround  his  throne,  to  cany 
his  plans  into  effect,  conformably  to  models  placed  in  their  hands. 
Immediately  after  the  execution,  he  views  the  work,  and  pronounces 
on  its  merit.'     pp.  1 1 — 14. 

On  the  phrase,  after  hut  kindy  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  the  following  remarks  are 
given. 

'  When  one  thing  is  said  to  be  done  after  anotlier,  we  mean  that  it 
is  done  in  imitation  of  it,  that  it  is  done  in  conformity  to  it,  the  thing 
imitated  being  a  pattern  or  model,  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  copy 
or  imitation.  But  the  kinds  of  things  were  not  yet  in  existence ;  they 
could  not  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  kinds^  be  standards  of  the  thing^ 
to  be  created.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  ^3^b*  ia  meino 
in  Hebrew  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  translators,  following  with 
scrupulous  accuracy  the  idiom  of  the  original,  have  rendered  it  so  in 
English,  without  knowing  its  import.  The  meaning  of  Moses,  how- 
ever, is  clear  and  consistent.  According  to  his  representation,  the 
creator,  as  a  necessary  step  to  render  his  works  conformable  to  his  de- 
sign, first  drew  a  plan  of  the  whole  in  his  own  mind.  This  plan  con- 
sisted of  general  ideas^  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  the  several 
classes  of  things  to  be  carried  into  effect.  As  the  Creator  designed 
things  to  be  formed  in  classes  or  kinds  agreeably  to  given  models,  it 
was  natural  in  Moses  to  designate  the  kinds  or  copies  by  the  very  same 
name  which  designates  the  originals  in  the  mind  of  God.    Moreover, 

*  This  is  not  the  word  which  is  commonly  used  in  Hebrew  to  signify 
a  race,  family,  or  kind  ;  the  terms  employed  for  this  purpose  are  SHI 
or  r7riE:it;D.  The  word  p!3  occurs  again  only  in  the  6th  and  7tb  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  where  it  is  appliedto  the  animals  taken  into  the  ark, 
there  to  be  preserved  as  models  or  patterns  for  those  which  were  to 
people  the  earth  afler  the  flood.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  ; 
as  by  the  use  of  a  term  which  signifies  models,  Moses  intimates,  that 
the  animals  afler  the  deluge  precisely  corresponded  in  their  kinds  to 
those  before  it. 
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the  classes  of  things  called  kinds,  now  actually  existing  in  nature, 
prior  to  our  conceptions,  become  themselves  prototypes  of  those  ge- 
neral conceptions  which  we  call  ideas  :  and  thus  it  is»  that  the  same 
word  in  Hebrew,  when  applied  to  things  in  the  divine  mind,  meant 
models;  when  applied  to  the  classes  of  things,  signifies  ^;W<s  ;  to  our- 
selves, denotes  ideas  ;  and  yet  retains  the  same  radical  signification. 
The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  u^o;  or  t,h% ;  and  this,  like  the^ 
original  pD  meiny  may  mean  models  or  ideas  in  God  ;  the  classes  of 
things  in  nature,  or  the  general  notions  of  those  classes  in  the  human 
understanding. 

'  The  atheistical  philosophers,  considering  the  phsenomena  of  nature 
as  the  result  of  matter  and  motion,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas 
or  models ;  while  Moses  and  his  followers  insisted  on  them  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence  ;  for  this  obvious  rea- 
son, that  nothing  can  proceed  from  design,  but  that  of  which  an  idea 
previously  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  designer.  If,  then,  things  came 
into  being  without  ideas,  they  came  without  design,  and  consequently 
without  a  designing  cause.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  Jewish 
legislator  sets  aside,  by  representing  Jehovah  as  planning  this  fair 
system  of  things  before  he  actually  produced  it.*     pp.  21 — 22. 

We  are  much  surprised  that  Dr.  Jones  should  state  that  the 
word  po  occurs  again  only  in  the  vith  and  viith  chapters  of 
Genesis  :  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  xith  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
and  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  :  it  is  also  used  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel. 

The  preceding  extracts  will  have  prepared  our  readers  to  ex- 
pect in  this  volume,  discussion  somewhat  of  an  unusual  kind. 
There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  work,  a  considerable  display  of 
ingenuity,  which  is,  however,  more  frequently  employed  in  op- 
poning  generally  received  opinions,  than  in  eliciting  satisfactory 
conclusions.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  *  rational  modes*  of 
interpretation  which  are  suggested  and  illustrated  by  the  Au- 
thor, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  vindicating  passages  of 
the  sacred  writings  alleged  to  be  unintelligible  or  absurd,  are 
more  successful  than  the  methods  which  are  represented  as 
having  already  failed.  Sentiments  occur  which  we  cannot  but 
consider  as  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture;  and 
some  of  the  proposed  interpretations  of  particular  passages, 
though  they  may  be  bold,  will  not  obtain,  we  apprehend,  the 
sanction  of  '  the  wise  and  learned.'  We  refer  to  some  com* 
meiits  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
import  of  the  Author's  remarks  on  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Chapter  III.  contains  '  Illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
'  the  Fall  of  Man.*  Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  must  dissent 
from  Dr.  Jones,  in  believing,  that  it  does  not  ^  suppose  God 
^  to  be  at  once  improvident  and  arbitrary,  to  prohibit  an  inex- 
'  perienced  woman  to  eat  a  fruit,  which  be  himself  had  placed 
*  within  her  reach  ;  which  himself  had  rendered  alluring  ib  ber 
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*  eyesy  and  grateful  to  her  taste.'  BecauHe  we  see  notliing  at 
variance  with  our  knowledge  of  God,  in  assuming,  that^  as  to 
Him  it  belonged  to  place  the  creature  whom  he  had  formed  in  a 
state  of  trial,  to  Him  it  also  belonged  to  appoint  what  shouki  be 
the  trial  of  that  creature*8  obedience.  That  which  is  placed  out 
of  our  roach  cannot  be  a  visible  and  palpable  test  of  our  sub- 
mission to  authority.  Nor  can  an  objection  be  alleged  against 
the  primary  prohibition,  on  account  of  its  prescribing  abstineoce 
from  an  object  ^  alluring  to  the  eyes  and  grateful  to  the  tastei' 
unless  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  a  Divine  con- 
stitution,  that  the  tests  of  our  probation  should  comprise  agree- 
able objects.  The  narrative  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gtenesis,  b 
understood  by  the  Author  in  an  allegorical  sense.  The  tree  of 
life  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was,  he  imagines,  '  the  symbol  of 
^  moral  purity  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God — the  tree  of 
'  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  symbol  of  the  marriage 

*  state — the   eating  of  its  fruit  means,  the  first  act  by  which 

*  Adam  recognised  Eve  as  his  wife ; — and  finally,  the  serpent 

*  is  the  symbol  of  desire  planted  in  the  human  frame,  but  which 

*  carried  to  excess  becomes  sensuality  and  other  bad  passions.* 
It  is  no  new  opinion,  that  the  seri)ent  is  the  symbol  of  desire, 
and  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  denotes  the  sexual  union  :  the  ancient  allegortsts  have 
so  interpreted  the  narrative.  But  it  seems  to  be  so  palpably 
opposed  to  the  details  in  Genesis,  as  well  as  so  replete  with  in- 
consistencies, or  so  beset  with  difficulties,  as  to  be  scarcely 
tenable.  For  when  God  blessed  the  original  pair,  he  said  to 
them  :  **  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  ;**  a  command  which  would  not 
seem  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  notion  that  the  offence  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  could  have  reference  to  any  thing  re- 
lating to  marriage.  And  if  the  serpent  which  beguiled  Eve, 
really  means  ^  the  principle  of  desire  implanted  in  the  human 

*  frame,   which,   directed   to  improper  objects  and  carried  to 

*  excess,  becomes  sensual  and  criminal,* — then  it  follows,  that 
directed  to  proper  objects  and  not  carried  to  excess,  it  is  not 
sensual  and  criminal ;  and  might  therefore,  as  it  was  implanted 
in  the  human  frame,  be  a  principle  perfectly  innocent*  Mar- 
riage may  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  as  Dr.  Jones  represents, 

*  tlie  cause  of  much  evil  to  those  who  are  not  properly  united  :* 
but  can  this  be  applied  to  the  primitive  pair  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ratiotial  modes  employed  by  the  Author 
in  explaining  and  vindicating  passages  of  the  sacred  writings, 
we  copy  the  following  comment  on  the  third  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

*  The  Christian  law,  inasmuch  as  it  penetrates  die  innermost  re- 
cesses, reaching  even  the  heart,  condemns  or  acquits  those  under  its 
jurisdiction,  not  from  their  outward  actions,  but,  from  the  motives 
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which  gave  them  birth,  far  surpasses  all  other  laws  in  excellence  and 
efficacy.  Its  superiority  to  the  law  of  Moses  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  *^  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh »  God,  having  sent  his  own  son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  condemned  sin  for  sinning  with  the  flesh."  Here  again 
sin  and  flesh  are  personified,  and  represented  as  having  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  each  other.  They  however  conduct  their  intrigues 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  the  law,  or  the  legitimate  husband  of  the 
flesh,  though  convinced  of  their  guilty  had  no  means  sufficient  to  ar- 
raign and  punish  the  offenders.  The  law,  we  are  told,  was  weak 
through  thejlesh.  By  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  through  the 
imperfection  of  human  discernment,  it  could  not  recognise  crimes 
that  were  only  intended  or  meditated  in  the  heart ;  nor  punish,  for 
want  of  clear  and  positive  evidence,  such  things  as  are  done  in  secret. 
This  neither  the  law  of  Moses  nor  any  human  law  could  effect.  But 
in  order  to  supply  its  inability,  the  omniscient  creator,  seeing  sin  mak- 
ing a  private  appointment  with  flesh,  invests  his  own  son  with  the  dress 
and  similitude  of  the  former,  and  dispatches  him  to  the  very  place 
where^  under  the  covert  of  darkness,  the  latter  had  agreed  to  meet 
him.  Flesh  arrives  at  the  place  appointed  ;  the  Son  of  God  drops  his 
feigned  appearance,  and  stands  before  her  in  the  figure  of  her  real 
husband.  Thus  he  detects  their  guilt ;  exposes  the  odious  character 
of  sin,  and  brings  the  partner  of  his  crimes  to  merited  punishment. 
Divest  the  paragraph  of  its  personification,  and  you  have  this  simple 
meaning :  *'  The  Christian  law,  far  surpassing  all  other  laws  in  extent 
and  efficacy,  pronounces  a  person  criminal,  though  his  crimes  may  be 
unseen  by  man,  and  though  committed  only  in  design.  Extending  its 
cognisance  to  the  bosom  of  men,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discern- 
ment, it  decides  upon  their  characters  from  the  motives  and  designs 
of  their  hearts,  and  thus  detects  and  punishes  sins,  which  pass  un- 
detected and  unpunished  by  other  laws."  *     pp.  99—101. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ,  which  he  regards  as  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  our  Lord  had  to  contend,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  and  of  the  feelings  which  such  difficulties  naturally 
awakened,  reviews  the  hypothesis  of  Farmer,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  remote  from  the  truth.  Of  Farmer's  theological 
reputation,  as  connected  with  the  *^  Inquiry,"  a  severe  judgement 
is  delivered  in  the  following  sentence. 

*  With  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  feel  ourselves  sur- 
rounded with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  this  critic  would  involve  our  hemisphere  in  gloom,  at  the  moment 
the  sun  of  righteousness  sheds  his  purest,  serenest  rays  on  our  hori- 
zon ;  and  with  preposterous  officiousness,  would  reflect  on  our  path 
the  livid  light  of  a  midnight  taper,  when  the  Son  of  God  himself  stands 
before  us,  clothed  with  the  luminary  of  day.*    p.  124. 

The  following  remarks  are  truly  excellent,  the  sentiment  most 
correct  and  admirably  expressed,  and  well  deserving  of  the  se- 
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rions  attention  of  those  persons  \vhom  it  immediately  coDceros, 
not  forirettinflr'the  learned  Essenus  himself. 

<  He  who  hopes  to  gain  the  favour,  of  the  publicy  as  a  translator  of 
the  Scriptures,  must  in  some  respects  consult  the  public  taste.  His 
object  snould  be  rather  than  produce  a  new,  to  improve  the  old  trans- 
lation,  supplying  its  defects;  correcting  its  errors  m  sense  or  in  gram- 
mar; polishing  it  where  it  is  vulgar;  and  rendering  it  more  smooth 
and  flowing  where  it  is  inelegant  or  inharmonious  in  arrangement 
At  lea$t,  however  new  his  translation  might  be,  he  must  not  seek  to 
eive  it  the  roundness  and  variety  of  a  modern  English  composition, 
but  study  to  preserve  the  characteristic  tenour  of  the  original ;  its 
unvaried  ease  ;  its  graceful  simplicity ;  its  freedom  from  the  studied 
pomp  and  variety  of  diction  on  common  subjects ;  and  its  natural  ele- 
vation into  true  sublimity,  when  swelling  with  the  weight  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys :  and  these  characteristics  are 
often  happily  preserved  in  the  authorized  version,  however  defective 
in  many  places.  These  excellencies,  wherever  they  occur,  are  ren- 
dered more  indispensable  by  being  long  familiar  to  our  ears;  having 
been  made  the  lessons  of  our  childhood,  and  still  the  subjects  of  so- 
lemn meditation  in  our  riper  years.'     p.  HI. 

Of  Mr.  Bellamy  the  following  opinion  is  delivered. 

*  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  amongst  the  rab- 
bles, and  to  have  drunk  deep  of  their  learning.  But  he  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  the  period  of  his  birth.  Had  he  flourished  in  the  dark 
ages,  he  might  have  imposed  on  the  public  without  impeachment, 
such  mystic  conundrums  for  Hebrew  lore  ;  but  it  is  too  much  in  the 
present  enlightened  state  of  criticism,  to  expect  men  to  receive  his 
Cabalistic  nonsense,  though  delivered  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle.' 
p.  146. 


Art.  HI.  An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  toitk  respect  to  War  : 
including  an  Examination  of  the  Principle  of  the  London  and 
American  Peace  Societies.  In  a  Series  of  Letters*  By  John 
Sheppard,  Author  of  Letters  descriptive  of  a  Tour  oq  the  Continent, 
in  1816.   8vo.  pp.  188.  Price  68.  London.  1820. 

nnHIS  is  decidedly  the  best  work  that  we  have  yet  aeeo 
-■•  on  the  subject  of  War,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  prac- 
tical question  of  the  duty  of  a  private  Christian.  To  dilate 
on  the  horrors  of  war,  is  the  easy  task  of  the  poet  or  the  his- 
torian ;  but  no  one  was  ever  yet,  by  the  most  pathetic  ^p^" 
sentations  of  the  miseries  incident  to  the  stirring  conflict  of  ar- 
mies, inspired  with  a  virtuous  detestation  of  the  principle  of  war. 
To  prove  '  that  not  a  single  war  has  been  undertaken,  in  which 

*  the  millions  lavished  on  the  cause,  have  not  ail  been  cheated 

*  away  from  us  by  the  phantom  of  an  imaginary  interest,'— 
would  also  be  easy  ;  but  it  would  leave  untouche<l  the  main 

Question,  whether  War  in  itself,  be  in  any  case  compatible  "■'*■■ 
hristian  principle. 
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It  is  generally  known,  that  the  ^  Society  for  the  promotion  ^ 

*  permanent  and  universal  Peace,^  set  out  with  the  broad  poeitioQi 
as  their  fundamental  principle,  *  that  all  war  is  inconsistent  wiOi 

*  Christianity,  and  that  all  co-operation  in  war  i?,  on  Christian 

*  principles,  unlawful.'  This  is  understood  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  respectable  Society  of  Friends ;  and  with  this 
is  in  g^cneral  connected  another  principle,  that  all  resistance  of 
evil  by  physical  force  or  violence,  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  denial  of  a  right  in  society,  to  take  away 
life,  under  any  circumstances,  seems  to  follow  almost  as  a  corollary^ 
Could  this  last  opinion,  indeed,  be  substantiated,  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  i>ar  would  be  at  once  determined,  ^  Wbetbeir 
^  the  private  defence  of  his  own  or  another's  life  be  lawful  for 

*  a  Christian  living  under  civil  government,'  is,  however,  an  in* 
quiry  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with  the  present  subbed. 
The  Author  takes  a  perfectly  distinct  ground,  in  contending,  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  all  war  ia 
not  unlawful :  his  simple  argument  is,  '  the  necessity  of  civil 
'  government,  and  of  the  coercive  authority  involved  in  it,  as  re- 

*  cognised  by  the  Christian  revelation.' 

*  It  is  the  end  of  coercive  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  evil- 
doers, in  conformity' to  justice.     In  order  to  that  end,  its  amoiint  and 
its  exercise  must  be  correspondent  to  the  number  and  the  means  of 
those  evil-doers.   For,  it  is  evident,  that  a  body  of  determined  rioters, 
or  a  corps  of  banditti,  or  invading  foreigners,  cannot  be  coerced  bj 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  municipal  law.     Such  evil-doers  would 
unavoidably  become,  if  not  adequately  resisted,  the  givers  and  exe- 
cutors of  the  law  which  their  own  will  might  dictate.    The  only  pos*> 
sible  way  of  controlling  suoi,  offenders  is  by  an  armed  force  superior 
to  their  own.     If  the  ruler  *<  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain/'  it  must 
be  because  there  are  other  swords  at  his  direction.     The  mere  display 
of  his  own,  as  an  ensign  of  office,  can,  in  such  cases,  avail  nothing,  u 
the  lives  of  such  associated  offenders  are  forfeited  without  jumcial 
condemnation,  it  is  on  the  same  account  as  the  life  of  a  single  cri- 
minal has  sometimes  been,  on  account  of  resistance  to  the  lawful  ap- 
prehension of  his  person.    If  they  do  not  so  resist,  or  even  if  they  sur- 
render themselves  ajier  resistance,  they  become  prisoners  of  the  Stale. 
The.  person  who  takes  up  arms,  at  the  summons  of  his  government,  to 
assist  in  apprehending  these  criminals,  whether  domestic  or  foreira, 
serves  the  State  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  officer  of  justice 
who  apprehends,  by  force,  an  armed  and  resolute  robber.    The  one 
force  is  called,  ft'om  its  organization,  civil ;  and  the  other,  military; 
but  their  acts  in  such  cases  admit  of  no  real  distinction.    A  contest 
against  either  banditti,  rebels,  or  invaders,  may  be  protracted,  offensive^ 
and  bloody  ;  and  so,  on  a  minute  scale,  may  be  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
desperate  robber ;  yet  both  may  be  purely  defensive  of  the  public 
peace.*  pp.  3—5. 

*  That  there  may  be  cases  of  defensive  war,  not  at  all  difiering  in 
Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  2  G 
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principle  and  design  from  the  acu  of  civil  power*  will,  I  think,  be  in- 
disputable, if  we  suppose  the  institution  of  a  court  of  international 
appeal »  such  as  the  rcacc  Society  itself  very  laudably  suggested  to 
the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  tor  the  prevention  ot  the  appeal  to 
arms.  As  soon  as  we  conceive  of  a  court  of  justice  acting  in  this 
wider  sphere,  it  must  be  immediately  perceived  what  would  be  the  ul- 
timate form  of  i(s  interpositions  to  **  keep  the  peace"  in  Europe. 

*  If  such  a  court  of  international  appeal  had  been  instituted  in  1802, 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  does  any  one  imagine  that  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers would  have  concurred  in  it ;  or  that  the  Fii-st  Consul  of  France, 
had  he  done  so*  would  have  really  submitted  to  its  decisions?  We 
shall  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  character  of  Alexander, 
who  had  newly  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  had  been  then  what  it 
now  appears,  and  that  he  had  honestly  acceded  to  the  formation  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  concert  with  the  British  and  some  other 
European  governments,  and  with  the  North  American  States.  We 
shall  then  suppose,  that,  on  differences  arising  between  France  and 
Kussia,  the  latter  power  expressed  a  sincere  readiness  to  submit  them 
to  the  international  court,  but  that  Napoleon  (whether  he  had  no- 
minally acceded  to  that  institution  or  otherwise)  declined  all  appeal 
and  arbitration,  and  marched  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  as 
he  did  a  few  years  after.  What  was  the  international  court  to  have 
done  in  such  a  conjuncture,  but  to  have  sanctioned,  if  not  assisted, 
the  Russian  government  in  collecting  a  superior  force,  (which  might 
be  named,  when  acting  under  that  sanction,  an  immense  militaiy  po- 
Jice,)  to  seize  or  expel  those  invading  robbers?  What  officers  of 
justice  would  be  competent  to  inforce  tli'e  decisions  of  such  a  court, 
except  that  dreadful  array  called  an  army  ? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  to  attack  the  merchant 
ships  of  Great  Britain  or  America,  and  carry  their  crews  into  slavery ; 
a  supposition  too  often  justified  by  facts.  In  what  way  could  the 
court  repress  or  prevent  these  barbarous  aggressions,  except  by  au- 
thorizing the  British  or  American  governments  (if  it  be  implied,  in 
the  notion  of  such  a  court,  that  evert/  act  of  national  hostility  would 
require  its  sanction)  to  capture  those  pirates,  or  even  assault  them  in 
their  strong  hold.  To  allege,  that  such  an  international  court,  being 
founded  on  principles  of  peace,  must  710/  direct  or  authorize  the  use 
offeree  against  determined  aggressors,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  is  to 
deny  to  it  the  very  same  kind  of  power  which  must  necessarily  reside 
in  courts  of  narrower  jurisdiction,  unless  crime  is  to  be  prevented  or 
punished  by  miracle. 

*  In  fact,  to  deny  to  the  supreme  authority,  whether  national  or  in- 
ternational, the  right  of  coercion,  is  a  contradiction :  it  is  to  deny  to 
it  that  which  is  its  essence.  But  the  only  coercion  which  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  supposed  international  court,  is,  defensive  war.  It  is 
the  use  ot  arms  in  defence  of  public  peace  and  justice;  and,  if  this 
were  not  allowed  as  the  dernier  ressort  of  such  a  court,  it  would  be  like 
a  municipal  court  whose  judge  and  officers  were  impowered  to  use 
only  persuasion.'  pp.  7 — 10. 

<  So  long  as  there  are  individuals,  associated  bodies,  or  goyemlheotSi 
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who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from  aggression,  coercion  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  ends  of  justice  and  tranquillity.  Or,  in  other  words, 
government  is  essential  to  social  order,  and,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world,  coercion  is  essential  to  government.' 

Now,  to  maintain  that  what  is  thus  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  essential  to  good  government,  is  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  "  the  ordinance  of 
^^  God'*  is  at  variance  with  his  revealed  will ;  that  a  civil  go- 
vernor cannot  be  a  Cliristian,  and  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
society  that  he  should  be  one.  This  consequence  would  neces- 
sarily follow,  if  not  only  unrighteous  war,  but  the  employment 
of  military  force  in  any  case,  be  unlawful. 

But  Christianity,  we  are  well  assured,  was  designed  to  intro* 
duce  no  alteration  in  our  civil  rif^hts  and  obligations,  and  there- 
fore, if  any  passages  in  the  New  Testament  should  seem  to  forbid 
the  discharge  of  what  must  needs  be  in  some  cases  a  political  and 
social  duty,  it  must  arise  from  some  misapprehension  of  their 
scope  and  meaning.  Mr.  Sheppard  shews,  that  the  comjnand 
given  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  not  to  resist  evil,  cannot 
be  taken  literally,  without  a  departure  from  those  rules  of  rational 
interpretation,  which  are  without  scruple  applied  to  other  pre- 
cepts resting  on  the  same  Divine  aulhorKy.  The  prohibition  of 
our  Lord  had  evidentfy  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
which  the  judicial  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law  might  seem  to 
sanction,  and  it  will  not  justify  an  abandonment  of  civil  or  po- 
litical duties. 

In  the  fourth  letter,  the  Author,  having  thus  cleared  bis 
ground,  proceeds  to  meet  the  main  question  :  *  In  what  cases,  or 

*  in  what  manner  may  a  Christian  consistently  co-operate  in 

*  war?* 

*  The  only  general  answer,  conformable  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  my  past  reasonings,  is  this : — la  those  casesy  and  in  that  man^ 
nety  alone f  xohere  he  may  conscientiously  regard  himself  as  an  agent  of 
judicial  authority^  national  or  internationaL  This  rule,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  found  to  restrain  the  Christian  from  co-operating  (until  some 
international  authority  or  sanction  is  resorted  to)  in  many  of  those 
enterprises  which  the  moral  reasonings  of  political  aad  even  pro* 
fessedly  Christian  philosophers  are  employed  to  justify.' 

The  language  of  both  Montesquieu  and  Grotius  respecting 
the  right  of  States  to  wage  war  for  their  own  preservation,  and 
the  consequent  right,  in  certain  eases,  of  conquest,,  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  individual  communities  are,  like  individual  savages, 
subject  to  no  other  law  than  that  of  nature.  But,  as  Mr.  S.  re- 
marks, '  theirs  is  not  a  state  of  mere  nature,  but  a  state  in  which 
*  both  civil  improvement  and  revealed  knowledge  capacitate 
^  them,  and  render  it  their  duty,  to  impose  on  themselves  some 
^  binding  regulation  for  the  good  of  the  whole.'    At  all  events. 
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the  Christian  *  cannot  use  arms  at  the  unlimited  direction  of  the 

*  Slate/ 

*  Very  far  am  I  from  supposing,  that  there  are  no  true  Christians 
io  that  profession ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  doubts  (since 
we  ba^e  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fact,)  that  there  have  been 
distinguished  examples  of  piety  in  it»  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  still  are  such  :  but  I  must  regard  their  approval  of 
unlimited  military  service  as  an  erroneous  view  of  Christian  duty ; 
since  I  cannot  see  how  a  Christian  can  justify  himself  in  actively 
aiding  measures  and  enterprises  that  are  unchristian.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  lie  is  always  liable  to  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  as  a 
member  of  a  body  which  is  placed  at  the  entire  disposal  of  a  State» 
and  obliged  to  act  mechanically  at  its  command.  To  place  biniself 
under  such  an  eneagement  is  not  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
nor  to  the  moral  liberty  of  man,  and  the  proper  ends  of  government* 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  and  has  probably  ocen  said,  in  defence  of  un- 
limited service,  **  He  who  bears  arms  tor  the  State,  is,  in  this  cha- 
racter or  office,  merely  an  instrument,  andy  as  such,  not  accountable. 
Tlie  military  officer,  or  soldier,  though  they  i^he)  may  be  liable  to  aid  or 
execute  acts  of  injustice,  arc  (is)  blameless,  wliilc  acting  under  a  lawful 
authority.  And,  besides  this,  the  common  soldier  is,  necessarily,  a 
mere  instrument,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  political  Justice, 
and  total  incapacity  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  service  in  which 
he  is  engaged  :  so  that  he  escapes  moral  responsibility,  in  two  ways; 
by  a  defect  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  devolving  it,  like  his  superion, 
on  the  government  which  they  serve.  The  criminality,  if  any,  rests 
wholly  with  that  supreme  authority  which  devises  and  directs  the 
wrong,''  I  answer  ;-*But  every  man  who  bears  the  name  of  Chris* 
tian,  is  a  subject  of  that  revealed  law  of  God  vfhxch  forbids  all  wrong, 
lie  cannot,  when  invited  or  summoned  to  become  a  soldier,  without 
due  limitation  of  service,  convert  himself,  before  entering  on  such  an 
engagement,  into  an  irresponsible  mechanical  instrument,  like  the 
bayonet  niiich  he  is  to  wear,  or  the  cannon  which  he  b  to  poinL  If 
he  has  seen  or  heard  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  cannot  annul  the  moral  obligation  to  obey  them,  though 
he  may  be  insensible  or  regardless  of  it.  We  know  too  well,  tdt 
there  are  multitudes  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  still  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  ignorance  and  depravity  as  to  become  unthinking  or  ap- 
proving instruments  of  evil.  Such  instruments  have  been  at  oncelbe 
shield  and  sword  of  unchristian  power ;  and  it  has  been  one  ^reat 
motive  for  the  alliance  between  superstition  and  despotism,  to  nMiutaio 
that  ignorance  which  leads  to  blind  subserviency.  It  was  natural  that 
a  Buonaparte  should  insert  **  military  service**  in  the  imperial  cate* 
chism,  as  a  primary  duty,  for  the  subjects  whom  he  afterwards  called 
<*  chair  a  canon  ;"  but  one  would  wonder,  that  blind  unlimited  iqstru« 
mentality  to  power  should  be  thought  consistent  with  du^  in  a  Pro- 
testant country,  where  endeavours  are  made,  on  all  hands,  to  imbuo 
the  population  with  Christian  knowledge ;  which  means,  if  it  mean  any 
thing,  a  knowledge  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  and  not  tQ 
be  *<  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins."  '  pp.  QD-^Ti. 
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Tlie  advocates  of  passive  obedience  have  attempted  to  give 
their  base  notions  the  weight  of  Diyine  authority,  by  means  of 
that  literal  and  partial  mode  of  quoting  Scripture,  which  has  been 
the  favourite  resource  of  the  Romanists.  But,  if  the  exhortation, 
*'  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  roan  for  the  Lord^j 
'^  sake,"  could  avail  to  suspend  the  higher  obligations  of  Chria* 
tian  duty,  upon  the  same  principle,  servants,  who  are  enjoined  to 
'*  obey  in  all  things*'  their  "  masters  according  to  the  flesh,*' 
would  also  be  irresponsible  for  conduct  however  iniquitous,  that 
might  be  exacted  from  them  in  domestic  service.  No  Christian^ 
then,  is  at  liberty  to  enter  on  the  unlimited  military  service  of  a 
government;  but  he  may  consistently,  and  with  the  greatest  pro- 

1)ricty,  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  A  national 
brce  for  tlie  public  peace  and  security,  is  not  more  unchristiau 
than  a  municipal  force ;  and  therelbre,  if  with  a  safe  conscience 
he  can  serve  as  a  canntable^  he  can  have  no  good  reason  for  re* 
fusing,  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  to  serve,  when  legally  called 
upon,  as  a  milUia-man  ;  nor  even  as  a  sea-man,  although  the 
moment  that  a  man  is  called  upon  to  quit  his  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  naval  service,  the  question  becomes  involved  in 
greater  difficulty.  The  practice  of  impressing,  which  Lord 
Mansfield  owned  that  nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  State  could 
vindicate,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  conscriptions  of 
the  French  government,  that  those  who  loudly  exclaim  against 
the  latter,  would  find  it  difficult  to  apologise  for  the  former 
practice,  where  it  extends  to  unlimited  service.  Colonial  service 
is  another  point  of  some  apparent  difficulty.  Mr.  Sheppard 
eaters  at  large  into  the  consideration  of  it ;  he  admits  that,  with 
his  views,  a  Christian  could  not  engage  in  expeditions  having 
for  their  object  the  national  as^grandlzement  by  means  of  colonial 
conquests  ;  but  service  specifically  limited  to  the  defence  of  our 
colonies,  falls  under  the  same  general  rule,  so  far  as  respects 
its  lawfulness,  as  home  service  for  the  defence  of  our  country. 
Conquest  in  order  to  security,  has  ever  been  the  hollow  plea  of 
ambition  for  acts  of  the  most  nefarious  aggression ;  and  most 
modern  coalitions  have  had  no  better  ground  than  this.  There 
may,  however,  our  Author  remarks,  ^  occur  cases  in  which  it 
^  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  give  defensive  succour  to  a 
*  friendly  State  attacked  or  in  danger,  or  to  join  in  the  coercive 
'  acts  of  a  confederacy  which  deserves  the  character  of  an  inter-^ 
^  national  judicature.' 

*  I  have  already  made  a  reserve  on  the  subject  of  specific  service-  r 
I  have  not  aflirmed,  that  there  is  no  possible  case  in  which  such  an 
extension  of  defensive  service  may  be  a  duty.  I  have  not  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  five  hundred  gentlemen  who,  in  Queen  £lizabeth*a 
reign,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  conflicting 
iigainst  the  hateful  tyranny  of  Philip  11.,  acted  an  unchristian  part ; 
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nor  that  militia  regiments,  yolunteering  as  such,  to  assist  our  Dutch 
allies  in  defending  their  country,  xoithin  its  bortlers,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  France  against  England  and  Holland  in  1793,  wonld 
have  engaged  in  an  unchristian  service :  but  all  foreign  service,  in 
order  to  be  engaged  in  with  a  safe  conscience,  must,  as  I  judgei  be 
strictly  and  specifically  limited  :  it  must  be  a  voluntary  and  special  ex- 
tension of  the  general  duty  of  home  defence.' 

Again. 

*  If  the  king  of  Sardinia  should  revive  the  cruel  persecution  of  ]iii 
ancestors  against  the  Waldenses  in  his  Piedmontese  valleys^  Great 
Britain  ought  to  hear,  and  would  hear,  with  deep  concern,  the  wrongs 
of  suffering  Protestants.  If  our  government  partook  that  concern, 
and,  after  the  failure  of  earnest  diplomatic  remonstrances,  sought 
and  obtained  the  concurrence  of  other  Protestant  States,  to  its  talung 
possession  of  Genoa,  only  till  securities  were  given  for  the  cessation 
of  persecution  and  the  full  toleration  of  the  suffisrers,-*were  I  a 
member  of  a  national  militia,  I  certainly  should  not  object  (under  such 
a  judicial  sanction)  to  embark  in  that  specific  service.' 

It  should  seem  to  be  clear,  that,  if  any  circunn9tances  can 
Justify  an  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  either  lo 
the  invasions  of  a  foreign  despot  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
rulers,  those  sarae  circumstances  will  justify  a  Christian  in  vo* 
lunteering^  his  personal  services  in  aid  of  the  oppressed  party. 
Tiie  Author  avows  that  his  sentiments  are  fully  compatible  with 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  the  submission  ^  which  surrenders 

*  the  liberty  of  a  nation  and  entails  slavery  upon  f Mtuie*ye» 
^  rations,  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of  rational  morality.*  BttI  ho 
who  refuses  from  principles  of  peace  and  justice,  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  af^gression  abroad,  will  not,  he  argues,  be  easily 
prompted  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  extreme  means  df 
resistance  to  the  government  at  home.     From  the  widest  dif« 

.  fusion  of  the  sentiments  advocated  in  these  Letters,  a  oonatitu- 
tional  government  could  have  nothing  to  fear,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  a  love  of  peace  tends  to  insubordinatioUi  and  that  a 
conscientious  man  does  not  inake  the  best  subject. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  employment  of  force,  civil  or 
military,  by  a  government,  incompatible  with  the  dictates  of 
Christianity ;   but,  remarks  our  Author,  '  I  should  be  the  last 

*  person  to  enter  on  the  hard  task  of  shewing  that  Christianity  is 
'  at  ail  compatible  with  such  a  policy  as  rulers  and  ministers  of 

*  state,  professing  Christianity,  have  hitherto  frequently  adopted.* 
As  a  consistent  Christian,  he  cannot  but  deprecate  that  policy 
which  maintains  an  establishment  of  troops  for  unlimited  service ; 
and  as  a  lover  of  his  country  also,  he  contends  against  the  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  the  lawfulness,  on  his  principles,  of  standing 
armies.  He  quotes  from  Madame  de  Sta^l,  the  just  sentiment, 
that  ^  regular  troops  are  an  unhappy  invention.*    ^  Could  tbof 
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*.be  suppressed  at  once  throufi^hout  the  whole  of  Europe/  says 
that  eloquent  Writer,  '  mankind  would  have  taken  a  great  step 

*  towards  the  perfection  of  social  order.*  One  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  Dr.  Paley  for  preferring  a  standing  army  to  a  numerous 
militia,  is,  ^  the  doubt  whether  any  goTernment  can  long  be 
^  secure  where  the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms/ 
But  to  this  argument,  ^  an  obvious  answer,*  Mr.  S.  remarks, 

*  is  aflbrded  by  the  measures  of  the  late  war/ 

'  It  was  commenced  on  the  pUa  that  popular  disaffection  existed  in 
this  country,  fomented  by  peace  and  intercourse  with  France ;  yet, 
in  the  course  of  it,  almost  all  the  regular  forces  were  at  times  sent  out 
of  the  island,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  arm,  not  only  a  very 
numerous  militia,  but  a  much  greater  number  of  all  ranks  m  volun- 
tary association.  This  fact  must  silence  (until  the  government  or  the 
people  be  essentially  different  from  what  they  were  during  the  late 
war)  the  plea,  that  this  nation  cannot  be  trusted  with  its  own  de- 
fence.'   p.  146« 

Among  the  opposite   dangers  which  seem  at  the  present 
moment  to  hang  over  the  destinies  of  our  country,  the  greatest 
of  all  is  that  which  is  presented  by  our  immense  military  es- 
tablishment.    Were  it  true,  as  the  partisans  of  corruption  are 
continually  telling  us,  that  that  establishment  is  required  to  keep 
down  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  that  our  civil  institutions  are  in« 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  order,  the  time  would 
have  arrived  when  the  English  constitution  would  in  effect  have 
been. superseded  by  a  military  despotism.     Such  a  despotism 
would  by  no  means  be  felt  as  intolerable  by  a  large  pro  portion 
of  the  nation,  accustomed  as  they,  have  been  to  acquiesce  with 
perfect  complacency  in  that  approach  towards  it  which  consists  ia 
the  identification  of  the  legislative  authority  with  the  executive, — ^ 
it  would  by  no  means  be  intolerable  so  long  as  the  army  answered 
with  the  regularity  of  a  machine  to  the  impulse  of  the  Civil 
Power.    But  let  a  disputed  succession,  or  some  other  national 
question,  present  to  the  soldiery  an  alternative  determinable  by 
their  will,  and  at  the  same  time  awake  the  consciousness  of  their 
physical  power,  and  then,  where  are  we  ?    What  is  to  keep  the 
army  loyal,  after  they  have  put  down  disaffection  in  the  people  ? 
God  forbid  that  ministerial  imbecility  and  obstinacy  should  ever 
bring  so  fearful  an  experiment  to  its  issue !  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  not  yet  experienced  half  of  the  bedefits  which  form 
the  baleful  legacy  of  the  war. 
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ArtlV.  1.  The  Monastery ;  a  Romance.  Bjr  the  Author  of  Wo* 
▼erly.  In  three  Volumes,  12mo.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh. 
182a 

2.  The  Abbot.  By  the  Author  of  Wavcrley.  In  three  Volumes^ 
12mo.     Edinburgh.     1820. 

T  F  the  Autlior  of  Waverley  had  but  as  sound  a  judgement  •» 
*'-  he  has  a  fertile  invention  ;  had  he,  in  addition  to  his  more 
splendid  quahties,  a  little  more  taste  and  a  little  more  self-deoiti, 
bis  tales,  somewhat  reduced  in  compass,  somewhat  more  '  few 
*  and  far  between,'  would  be  some  of  the  most  delightful  pro- 
ductions that  ever  made 

*  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bend  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smile/ 

But  that  the  Author's  taste  and  judj^ement  do  not  nlwftys  serve 
him,  no  more  strikins^  proof  needs  have  been  given|  than  The 
Monastery,  which  mi|i|^lit  have  passed  either  for  some  first  essay 
of  his  unripe  fancy,  or  for  the  dres^  of  exhausted  geniaa,  had 
not  the  latter  supposition  been  set  aside  by  the  hasty  nppeannce 
of  a  Sequel,  in  which  Jedidiah  is  himself  a^ain.  A  Sequel  it 
can  with  scarcely  any  propriety  be  termed,  since  the  coonexioo 
between  the  two  series  is  exceedingly  slender,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  two  tales  is  altogether  different.  In  the  Mo« 
nastery,  the  interest  is  made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend  upon 
the  mysterious  agency  of  a  su})ernatural  being,  a  clamsy  coun- 
terpart of  the  Aiermaiden  of  Kavenswood,  but  much  more 
sociable,  tangible,  and  musical,  and  her  poetical  eflTuaioBa  are 
the  prettiest  things  in  the  work.  In  the  Abbot,  *  the  wbtfe 
^  machinery  of  the  White  Lady'  is  struck  out ;  the  alleged  reaioo 
being,  that  *  the  public  taste  gives  little  encouragement  to  those 
*  legendary  superstitions  which  formed  the  delight  alternately 
^  and  the  terror  of  our  predecessors.'  In  plain  English,  the 
Author  has  had  the  intiu)ation  very  distinctly  conveyed  to 
that  the  thing  did  not  take,  that  it  was  considered  as  a 
and  it  must  have  been  conveyed  to  him  under  high  authority,  for 
him  to  pay  attention  to  the  suggestion.  He  is  not  wont  te 
consult  the  critics  in  these  matters.  But  in  our  humble  judge- 
ment,  he  does  the  ])ublic  taste  much  wrong  in  attribotiag  to  lo 
general  a  cause  as  a  disrelish  for  such  legendary  supentkioBSy 
its  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  bungling  management  of  then. 
The  White  Lady  of  Avenel  belongs  to  a  beautiful  clasi  of 
fictions  which  are  still  capable  of  being  turned  lo  good  account 
either  in  poetry  or  romance,  if  the  artist  minds  his  lights  and  the 
keeping.  In  '  Tiie  Bride  of  Lammermuir,'  the  occasional 
touchers  of  the  supernatural,  so  finely  in  unison  with  the  dark 
and  stormy  colouring  of  the  tale,  tend  wonderfully  to  enhaaee 
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the  peal  interest,  and  to  strengthen  the  hoki  wliicb  the  story 
takes  on  the  iuaagination.  But  the  White  Lady  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  heterogeneous  materials  out  of  which  ^  the 
^  Monastery'  is  built.  The  Author  does  not  seem,  indeed^  Ift^ 
have  made  up  his  mind  at  first  what  she  is  to  do,  and  towiiijb 
the  end  of  the  tale,  he  is  evidently  at  a  loss  what  to  do-  wMl  h«V. 
At  first,  she  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  pranksome  watei^sprifeSp 
who  has  a  mind  to  make  of  a  fat  friar  food  for  the  kelpy  ;  lierf, 
she  distinguishes  herself  as  the  fairy  guardian^of  a  black-letter 
Bible.  Her  very  existence,  we  are  told,  is  mysteriously  iden- 
tified with  the  House  of  Avenel ;  yet^  she  readily  obeys  the 
incantation,  and  attaches  herself  to  the  destiny  oi  a  peasant's 
son  wholly  unconnected  with  that  honourable  house.  She  is  as 
local  a  goddess  as  any  naiad,  or  any  wonder-working  virgin  in 
the  Romish  calendar ;  nevertheless,  she  is  a  great  traveler,  aad 
sails  a  thousand  miles  in  an  afternoon.  Lastly,  to  complete  this 
string  of  inconsistencies,  her  golden  zone  has  wasted  to  the 
fineness  of  a  silken  thread,  at  the  close  of  the  first  tale,  in  tbken 
of  the  approaching  fall  and  extinction  of  '  lofty  Avenel.'  Bat, 
though  a  prophetess,  she  is  for  once  mistaken :  Fate  and  the 
Author  of  <  The  Abbot'  have  willed  it  otherwise,  or  have  changed 
their  minds;  for  she  is  said  to  have  been  subsiequently  seen 
*  with  a  zone  of  gold  around  hex  bosom,  as  broad  as  the  baldrb 
^  of  an  EarL'  A  similar  want  of  any  predetermined  plan  is 
strikingly  evident  throughout  the  dramatic  business  of  the 
Monastery.  We  shall  scarcely  have  pallcdce  to  conduct  our 
readers  through  the  whole  tale,  bst  will  try  to  sketch  its  feeble 
outline. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Avenel,  who  has  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Pinkie-Cleuch,  has,  with  her  only  daughter,  takisn  refuge  in 
the  Tower  of  Giendearg,  tenanted  by  a  Kirk-vtissal's  itfidbw. 
Her  house  and  lands  have  been  seized,  on  the  retreat  of"  the 
English,  by  Julian  Avenel,  the  younger  brother  of  her  deceased 
lord,  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  a  male  fief;  and  she  has  no 
resource  but  to  waive  her  rights,  and  to  accept  of  the  bounty  of 
the  usurper.  Dame  EispetL  Glendinning,  the  ferrar's  widow, 
has,  the  reader  will  have  anticipated^  two  sons,  Halbert  and 
Edward ;  and  Mary  of  Avenel  is  their  school«feliow  aad  play- 
fellow. The  first  incident  that  disturbs  the  monotony  of  their 
retirement^  is  the  illness  of  Mbry's  mother,  on  wMch  occasion 
one  of  the  good  fatliers  is  sent  for  from  St;  Mary's  monasterVy 
who  is  shocked  at  discovering  that  the  dying  lady  has  been  m 
the  habft  of  reading  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scripture  rendered  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  That  copy  he  feloniouisly  decamps  with, 
but  loses  it  in  his  way  home^  being. so  r^B  as  to  take  up  the 
White  Lady  behind  biim. 
Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  2  H 
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*  As  Father  Philip  came  close  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  enter  it,  there  sat  a  female  under  a  large  broken 
■Bathed  oak  tree,  or  rather  under  the  remains  of  such  a  tree,  weep- 
ing, wringing  her  hands,  and  looking  earnestly  on  the  current  of  the 
river.  The  Monk  was  struck  with  astonisliment  to  see  a  female  there 
at  that  time  of  night.  But  he  was,  in  all  honest  servicer— and  if  a 
■tep  &rther,  I  pot  it  upon  his  own  conscience, — a  devoted  squire  of 
dames.  Afler  observing  the  maiden  for  a  moment,  although  she 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  his  presence,  he  was  moved  bj  her  dis- 
tress and  willing  to  offer  his  assistance.  "  Damsel,"  said  he,  **  thou 
seemest  in  no  ordinary  distress ;  peradvcnturc,  like  myself,  tliou  hast 
been  refused  passage  at  the  bridge  by  the  churlish  keeper,  and  thy 
crossing  may  concern  tliee  either  for  performance  of  a  vow,  or  some 
other  weighty  charge." 

*  The  maiden  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  looked  at  the  river, 
and  then  in  the  face  of  the  Sacristan.  It  struck  Father  Philip  at  that 
instant,  that  a  Highland  Chief  of  distinction  had  been  for  some  time 
expected  to  pay  his  vows  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Mary's ;  and  that 
possibly  this  fair  maiden  might  be  one  of  his  family,  travelling  alone 
for  accomplishment  of  a  vow,  or  lefl  behind  by  some  acci&nt,  to 
whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  but  right  and  cautious  to  use  every 
civility  in  his  power,  especially  as  she  seemed  unacquainted  with  the 
Lowland  tongue.  Sucn  at  least  was  the  only  motive  the  Sacristan 
was  ever  known  to  assicn  for  his  courtesy ;  if  there  was  any  other,  . 
I  once  more  refer  it  to  his  own  conscience. 

*  To  express  himself  by  signs,  the  commoa  language  of  all  na- 
tions, the  cautious  Sacristan  first  pointed  to  the  river,  then  to  his 
mule's  crupper,  and  then  made,  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  a  sign  to 
induce  the  fair  solitary  to  mount  behind  him.  She  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  meaning,  for  she  rose  up  as  if  to  accept  his  offer,  and  while 
the  good  Monk,  who,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  no  great  cavalier, 
laboured,  with  the  pressure  of  the  right  leg  and  the  use  of  the  left 
rein,  to  place  his  mule  with  her  side  to  the  bunk  in  such  a  position 
that  the  lady  might  mount  with  case,  she  rose  from  the  ground  with 
rather  portentous  activity,  and  at  one  bound  sate  behind  the  Monk 
upon  the  animal,  much  the  firmer  rider  of  the  two.  The  mule  by  no 
means  seemed  to  approve  of  this  double  burthen;  she  bounded, 
bolted,  and  would  soon  have  thrown  Father  Philip  over  her  head, 
liad  not  the  maiden  with  a  firm  hand  detained  him  in  the  saddle. 

*  At  length  the  restive  brute  changed  her  humour ;  and,  from  re- 
fusing to  budge  off  the  spot,  suddenly  stretched  her  nose  homeward, 
and  dashed  into  the  ford  as  fast  as  she  could  scamper.  A  new 
terror  now  invaded  the  Monk's  mind — the  ford  seemed  unusually 
deep,  the  water  eddied  off  in  strong  ripple  from  the  counter  of  the 
mule,  and  began  to  rise  upon  her  side.  Philip  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  which  was  at  no  time  his  most  ready  attribute,  the  mule 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  current,  and  as  the  rider  was  not  atten- 
tive to  keep  her  head  turned  up  the  river,  she  drifted  downward, 
lost  the  ford  and  her  footing  at  once,  and  began  to  swim  with  her 
head  down  the  stream.  And  what  was  sufficiently  strange,  at  the 
same  moment,  notwitlibtanding  the  extreme  peril,  the  damsel  began 
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to  sing,  thereby  increasingy  if  any  thing  could  increase!  the  bodil*' 
fear  of  the  worthy  Sacristan, 

*  Merrily  swim  we>  the  moon  shines  bright^ 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light. 

We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard  him  croak. 

As  we  plashed  alone  beneath  the  oalc- 

That  flmgs  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide, 

Tbeir  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 

**  Who  wakens  my  nestlings/'  the  raven  he  said, 

**  My  beak  shall  ere  morn  in  his  blood  be  red. 

For  a  blue  swolen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 

And  I'll  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  eel/' 

*  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
There's  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  height : 
There's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alder's  dank. 
And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank. 
I  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower. 

It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour; 

Tiie  Monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell, 

But  Where's  Father  Philip,  should  toll  the  bell  ? 

*  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  light. 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep, 

Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool, 
He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 
Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee ! 

'  Good  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to  night? 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 

Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  roust  float  in  your  cove, 

Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 

Hark !  heard  ye  tlfe  Kelpy  reply  as  we  passed,— 

*'  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd  the  bridge  fast! 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk. 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk."  '  Vol.  I.  pp.  176.— 180. 

Father  Philip's  mule  arrives  first  at  the  monastei^,  and  the 
alarm  is  raised  ;  but  before  the  whole  Tillagfe  could  be  roused, 
the  dripping  apparition  of  the  poor  Sacristan  allayed,  the  fears 
of  the  holy  brotherhood. 

*  What  betwixt  cold  and  fright  the  afflicted  Sacristan  stood  before 
his  Superior,  propped  on  the  friendly  arm  of  the  convent  miller, 
drenched  with  water,  and  scarce  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 

After  various  attempts  to  speak,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were, 

«*  Swim  we  merrily — the  mooi)  shines  bright." 

*  "  Swim  we  merrily  !*'  retorted  the  Abbot  indignantly,  **  a  merry 
night  have  ye  chosen  for  swimming,  and  a  becoming  salutation  to 
your  Superior  !'* 
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*  **  Our  brother  is  bewildered,"  said  Eustace ;  *'  speak.  Father 

'  how  is  it  with  you  ?" 

**  Good  luck  to  your  fishing/'-— 
i  the  Sacristan,  with  a  most  dokvrous  attempt  at  the  tune  of 
ge  companion. 

[ood  luck  to  your  fishing !''  repeated  the  Abbott  atill  more 
^cd  and  displeased ;  **  by  my  halidome  he  is  drunken  with  wine, 
ana  comes  to  our  presence  with  his  jolly  catches  in  his  throat.    If 
bread  and  water  can  cure  this  folly** 

«  '«  With  your  pardon,  venerable  father/'  said  the  Sub-Prior, 
*  of  water  our  brotner  has  had  enough ;  and  methinks,  the  confusion 
of  his  eye  is  rather  that  of  terror,  than  of  aught  unbecomiDg  his 
profession.     Where  didst  thou  find  him.  Hob  Miller  ?" 

*  *<  An  it  please  your  reverence,  I  did  go  but  to  shut  the  sluice  of 
the  mill — and  as  I  was  goin^  to  shut  the  sluice,  1  heard  aomethiDg 
groan  near  to  me — but  judgmg  it  was  one  of  Giles  Fletcher's  hogs, 
for  so  please  you,  he  never  shuts  his  gate,  I  caught  up  my  lever,  and 
was  about — Saint  Mary  forgive  me ! — to  strike  where  I  heard  the 
sound,  when,  as  the  saints  would  have  it,  I  heard  the  second  groan 
just  like  that  of  a  living  man.  So  I  called  up  my  knaves,  and  found 
the  Father  Sacristan  Iving  wet  and  senseless  under  the  wall  of  our 
kiln.  So  soon  as  we  brought  him  to  himself  a  bit,  he  prayed  to  be 
brought  to  your  reverence,  but  I  doubt  me,  his  wits  have  gone  a  bril* 
wavering  by  the  road.  It  was  but  now  that  he  spoke  in  aomewhat 
better  form." 

<  «<  Well  !*'  said  Brother  Eustace,  **  thou  hast  done  well  Hob 
Miller ;  only  begone  now,  and  remember  a  second  time,  to  pause,  ere 
you  strike  in  the  dark.'' 

<  <«  Please  your  reverence,  it  shall  be  a  lesson  to  mc,"  said  tlic 
miller ;  **  not  to  mistake  a  holy  man  for  a  hog  again,  so  long  as  I 
live."  And  making  a  bow  with  profound  humility,  the  miller  with- 
drew. 

*  «  And  now  that  this  churl  is  gone,  Fatlier  Philip,"  said  Eustace, 
*'  wilt  thou  tell  our  venerable  Superior  what  ails  thee  ?  art  thou  vino 
gravattis^  man  ?  if  so,  we  will  have  thee  to  thy  cell." 

<  <*  Water  I  water !  not  wine/'  muttered  the  exhausted  Sacrutsn. 

<  *^  Nay,"  said  the  Monk,  «<  if  that  be  thy  complaint,  wioe  may 
perhaps  cure  thee ;"  and  he  reached  him  a  cup,  wnich  the  patient 
drank  off  to  his  great  benefit. 

<  **  And  now,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  let  his  garments  be  changed,  or 
rather  let  him  be  carried  to  the  infirmary ;  for  it  will  prejudice  our 
health,  should  we  hear  his  narrative  while  he  stands  there,  iteaming 
like  a  rising  hoar-frost." 

<  '<  I  will  hear  his  adventure,"  said  Eustace,  **  and  report  it  to 
your  reverence."  And,  accordingly,  he  attended  the  Sacristan  to 
his  cell.    In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned  to  the  Abbot. 

'  "  How  is  it  with  Father  Philip  ?"  said  tlie  Abbot ;  "  and  through 
what  came  he  into  such  a  state  V* 

<  «*  He  comes  from  Glondearg,  reverend  sir,"  said  Eustace  i  ^'  and 
for  the  rest,  he  telleth  such  a  legend,  as  has  not  been  heard  in  thii 
Monastery  ibr  many  along  dny."    He  then  gave  the  AUbot  the 
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outlines  of  the  Sacristan^s  adventures  in  the  homeward  journey,  and 
added,  that  for  some  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  his  brai*' 
infirm,  seeing  he  had  sung,  laughed,  and  wept,  all  in  the  sai 

*  "  A  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  us/'  said  the  Abbot;  '* 
has  been  permitted  to  put  forth  his  hand  thus  far  on  one  of  •. 
brethren." 

*  •*  True/'  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  but  for  every  text  u 
paraphrase ;  and  I  have  my  suspicions,  that  if  the  drenching  of  jL«buer 
Philip  Cometh  of  the  Evil  One,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  altogether 
without  his  own  personal  fault." 

*  "  How  !"  said  the  Father  Abbot ;  "  I  will  not  believe  that  thou 
makest  doubt  that  Satan,  in  former  da^,  liath  .been  permitted  to 
afflict  saints  and  holy  men,  even  as  he  afflicted  tlie  pipus  Job  ?'' 

*  **  God  forbid  I  should  make  question  of  it,  said  the  Monk, 
crossing  himself;  ^*  yet,  where  there  is  an  exposition  of  the  Sacris* 
tan's  tale,  which  is  less  than  miraculous,  I  hold  it  safe  to  consider  it 
at  least,  if  not  to  abide  by  i^.  Now,  this  Hob  the  Miller  bath  a 
buxom  daughter.  Suppose,  I  say  only  suppose,  that  our  Sacristan 
met  her  at  the  ford  on  ner  return  from  her  uncle*s  on  the  other  side, 
for  there  she  hath  this  evening  been — suppose,  that,  in  courtesy,  and 
to  save  her  stripping  hose  and  shoon,  the  Sacristan  brought  her 
across  behind  him — suppose  he  carried  his  familiarities  farther  than 
the  maiden  was  willing  to  admit ;  and  we  may  easily  suppose,  farther, 
that  this  wetting  was  the  result  of  it." 

'  *'  And  this  legend  invented  to  deceive  us,"  said  the  Superior, 
reddening  with  wrath ;  '*  but  most  strictly  shall  it  be  sifted  and  en- 
quired into  ;  it  is  not  upon  us  that  Father  Philip  must  hope  to  pass 
the  result  of  his  own  evil  practices  for  doings  of  Satan.  To-morrow 
cite  the  wench  to  appear  before  us — ^we  will  examine,  and  we  will 
punish." 

*  «'  Under  your  Reverence*s  favour/'  said  Eustace,  "  that  were 
but  poor  policy.  As  things  now  stand  with  us,  the  heretics  catch 
hold  of  each  flying  report  which  tends  to  the  scandal  of  our  clergy. 
We  must  abate  the  evil,  not  only  by  strengthening  discipline,  but 
also  by  suppressing  and  stifling  the  voice  of  scandal.  If  my  con- 
jectures are  true,  the  miller's  daughter  will  be  silent  for  her  own 
sake ;  and  your  Reverence's  authority  may  also  impose  silence  on 
her  father,  and  on  the  Sacristan.  If  be  is  again  found  to  aflS>cd  room 
for  throwing  dishonour  on  his  order,  he  can  be  punished  with  se- 
verity, but  at  the  same  time  with  secrecy.  For  wnat  say  the  De- 
cretals ?  Facinora  ostendi  dum  punientur^  Jlagitia  autem  abscondi 
debentr '  pp.  200—206. 

Brother  Piiilip,  however,  sticks  firra  to  bis  story,4ind  the  grave 
Sub -prior  Father  Eustace,  sets  off  for  the  tower  of  Glendear^, 
resolved  to  investi«^tc  the  mysterious  business.  He  regains 
possession  of  the  Black  Book,  which  had  been  found  by  the 
childron  on  a  spot  indicated  by  the  apparition ;  but  his  scep- 
ticism as  to  Brother  Philip's  story  is  doomed  to  vanish  with 
ihe  undetainable  volume. 
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< ««  What  ho !  Sub-Prior/and  came  you  but  here 
To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead-woman's  bier  ? 
Sain  you  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise, 

^^^^^lide  back  with  the  book,  or  you*ll  pay  for  your  prize. 

^■■^P  Back,  back, 

^^^^1  There's  death  in  the  track ! 

B^^^In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back." ' 

To  ihe  adjuration  of  Sir  Priest,  the  same  yolce  replies  : 

*  *«  That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 
That  which  belongs  not  to  Heaven  or  Hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
n'wixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 

A  form  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye, 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  am  JV ' 

Had  the  Author  kept  steadily  in  rcinembrancc  this  ftocoont 
which  the  Spirit  t^ives  of  herself,  wc  should  have  had  nothing 
more  serious  to  object  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  per- 
sonage, than  that  she  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  poelrj 
than  to  romance  ;  the  length  and  variety  of  her  metrical  recita- 
tions being  very  far  beyond  the  proprieties  of  literal  narrative. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  incidents  themselves  thus  iiir,  that 
might  not  have  taken  place  in  the  imaginations  of  the  worth? 
priests;  and  the  reader,  with  this  easy  explanation  at  hand,  is 
content  to  resign  himself,  ^  with  half-shut  eye,*  to  a  similar  de- 
lusion in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

Years  glide  on,  and  the  mysterious  volume  is  not  found. 
Mary  Avenel  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  and  she  and 
Edward  had  diligently  profited  in  their  studies  from  the  frequent 
visits  of  Father  Eustace,  when,  one  day,  Ilalbert,  a  duller 
scholar  but  a  fiery  blade,  taking  offence  at  something  which 
occurs,  breaks  away  from  his  companions,  exclaiming  that  be 
knows  a  better  teacher  than  their  grim  old  Monk,  and  a  better 
hook  than  his  breviary.  He  has  by  some  means  or  other  learned 
the  spell  which  wakes  the  White  Maid  of  Avenel,  and  he  re- 
solves to  call  her  to  his  assistance.  A  long  scene  ensues,  half 
dialogue,  half  singing,  between  the  bold  youth  and  his  airy  ia- 
railiar,  in  the  course  of  which  he  descends  with  her  to  an  un- 
known depth,  and  in  a  magical  grotto  discovers  the  said  black 
book  encircled  with  fire.  Like  another  Thalaba,  he  bears  off 
the  prize  ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  the  son  of  Hodeirah,  safely 
emerges  again  into  the  upper  air.  In  reading  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  were  several  times  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  Author 
had  the  Royal  Circus  or  Sadler's  Wells  in  view,  and  had  a 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  melodrame.  The  songs  of  the  Spirit, 
if  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Reeve  or  Mr.  Whitaker,  would,  we  have 
little  doubt,  be  extremely  popular,  and  the  subterranean  grotto 
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MTould  form  an  admirable  last  scene.  But  in  a  romance,  and  a 
romance,  toO|  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  surely  all  this 
must  be  pronounced  puerile  and  tasteless  to  the  extreme  of 
ab$)urdity. 

And  yet  all  this  is  nothing  compared  tb  the  dull  extras 
contained  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  For  want  of  betti 
dents,  the  gentle  reader  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
occasioned  in  the  Tower  of  Glendearg  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger 
knight  yclept  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  who  has  fled  from  England, 
and  is  quartered  upon  the  Glendinnings  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  that  he  may  elude  his  pursuers.  This  Sir  Piercie  has 
evidently  cost  our  Author  far  more  pains  than  have  turned  to 
good  account.  He  is  a  labou red y*ac-«iiiii/e  of  a  finished  dandy 
and  euphuist  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  talks  nonsense  on  good  authority ;  but  he  is  too' grave  to 
be  amusing,  and  so  insuflerably  insolent  as  well  as  tiresome,  that 
there  is  no  enduring  his  company.  Halbert  and  Sir  Piercie  do 
not  agree  at  all;  but  still  the  knight  disdains  to  fight  with  the 
churl,  till  the  latter  shews  him  a  silver  bodkin  which  his  friend, 
the  White  Lady,  had  given  hi«],  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
spell  upon  Sir  Piercie's  angry  passions.  This  said  bodkin,  we 
are  told,  the  White  Lady  wore  in  her  hair ;  but  she  could  do 
without  it,  which  the  Author  of  Waverley  could  not.  The  way 
in  which  this  harmless  weapon  acts  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
I^night,  is  mysteriously  intimated  in  the  sequel:  it  comes  out, 
that,  though  akin  to  the  Piercie  on  his  father's  side,  Shaf ton's 
mother's  father  was  a  tailor  !  Alas !  and  is  this  the  Author  of 
Guy  Mannering  and  Old  Mortality  ?  If  he  could  make  no  better 
use  of  legendary  superstitions  than  this,  it  is  indeed  more  than 
time  he  had  done  with  them. 

To  be  just,  there  are  better  things  in  the  romance,  although 
we  could  almost  regret  that  there  are  any  on  account  of  which 
it  should  have  the  chance  of  living.  We  pass  over  the  gratui- 
tous absurdity  of  the  grave  which  is  dug  by  nobody  knows  whom, 
for  nobody  knows  what,  in  the  place  where  Sir  Piercie  and  Hal- 
bert fight,  and  which  is  afterwards  so  strangely  filled  up  again, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  countenancing  the  idea  that  the  knight 
has  murdered  Glendinning,  while  Glendinning  flies,  imagining 
he  has  slain  the  knight,  whose  wounds  are  healed  by  witchcraft. 
This  double  entendre  smacks  of  Sadler's  Wells  again ;  and 
Joey  Grimaldi  would  make  an  admirable  Sir  Piercie.  Passing 
all  this  over,  we  must  refer  to  the  scene  in  the  castle  of  Avenel, 
to  the  well- supported  character  of  Julian  Avenel,  and  to  the  finely 
developed  one  of  Edward  Glendinning,  as  not  unworthy  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  The  Miller's  daughter,  too,  excites  some 
degree  of  interest;  and  Abbot  Boniface  is,  though  not  very  ori- 
ginal, sufficiently  entertaining.     There  is  not  much  scope  for  the 
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A uthur*s  peculiar  talent  lor  describing  landscape  scencryi  but  the 
solitude  ol'  Glendearf^,  tbe  old  fortalice,  the  bridge,  and  the  glen 
of  the  VVhite  Lady,  are  powerfully  localized  to  the  reader's  iina- 
m.  One  feels  as  if  one  would  recognise  the  spot.  We 
lom  for  a  short  extract. 


great  security  of  Glendearg  lay  In  its  secluded  and  hidden 
Ton.  -To  come  at  the  Tower »  It  was  necessary  to  travel  three 
miles  up  the  glen,  crossing  about  twenty  times  Uie  little  stream 
which,  winding  through  the  narrow  valley,  encountered  at  every  hun- 
dred yards  the  opposition  of  a  rock  or  precipitous  bank  on  the  one 
side,  which  altered  its  direction,  and  caused  it  to  shoot  oiF  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  other.  The  hills  which  ascend  on  each  side  of 
this  glen  arc  very  steep,  and  rise  boldly  over  the  stream,  which  is  thus 
imprisoned  within  their  barriers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  are  impracti- 
cable for  horse,  and  are  only  to  be  traversed  by  means  of  the  sheep- 
paths  which  lie  along  their  sides.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suppoie  that 
a  road  so  hopeless  and  so  difficult  could  lead  to  any  habitation  more 
important  than  the  summer  shealing  of  a  shepherd. 

*  Yet  tlie  glen,  though  lonely  and  difficult  of  access  and  sterile^ 
was  not  then  absolutely  void  of  beauty.  The  turf  which  occupied  the 
little  plain  ground  on  the  sides  of  the  stream,  was  as  close  and  verdant 
as  if  it  had  occupied  the  scythes  of  a  hundred  gardeners  once  arfbirt- 
night ;  and  it  was  garnished  with  an  embroidery  of  daisies  and  wild 
flowers,  which  the  scythes  would  certainly  have  destroyed.  The  little 
brook,  now  confined  betwixt  closer  limits,  now  lefl  at  large  to  chuse 
its  course  through  the  narrow  valley,  danced  carelessly  on  from  stream 
to  pool,  light  and  unturbid,  as  th!\t  better  class  of  spirits  who  pass 
their  way  tlirough  life,  yielding  to  insurmountable  obstacles,  but  as 
fur  from  being  subdued  by  them  as  the  sailor  who  meets  by  chance 
with  an  unfavourable  wind,  and  shapes  his  course  so  as  to  be  driven 
back  as  little  as  possible. 

'  The  mountains,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in  England, 
Scotlici  the  dee))  braes,  rose  abruptly  over  the  little  glen,  here  pre- 
senting the  grey  face  of  a  rock,  from  which  the  turf  had  been  peeled 
by  the  torrents,  and  there  displaying  little  patches  of  wood  and  copse, 
which  hud  escaped  the  waste  of  tiie  cattle  and  tlie  sheep  and  the 
feuars,  and  whicli,  feathering  naturally  up  the  beds  of  empty  torrents, 
or  occupying  the  concave  recesses  of  the  bank,  gave  at  once  beauty 
and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Above  these  scattered  woods  rose  the 
hill.  In  barren,  hut  purple  majesty;  the  dark  rich  hue>  particularly  in 
autumn,  con  trusting  beautifully  with  the  thickets  of  oak  and  birch,  the 
mountain  ashes  and  thorns,  the  alders  and  quivering  aspens,  which 
chequered  and  varied  the  descent,  and  not  less  with  the  dark  green 
and  velvet  turf,  which  composed  the  level  part  of  the  narrow  glen. 

*  Yet,  though  thus  embellished,  the  scene  could  neither  be  strictly 
termed  sublime  or  beautiful,  and  scarcely  even  picturesque  or  striking. 
But  its  extreme  solitude  pressed  on  the  heart ;  the  traveller  felt  that 
uncertainty  wliither  he  was  going,  or  in  what  so  wild  a  path  was  to 
terininute,  whicli,  ut  times,  i>trikcs  more  on  the  iniagiiuUion  tliad  tlic 
^raud  featurcb  of  a  ;»huw-oCcnc>  when  you  know  the  exact  distance 
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0f  tfie  inn  where  your  dinner  is  b^spoken^  and  at  tlie  moment  pre* 
|>aring.    These  are  ideas,  however,  of  a  far  later  age ;  for  at  the  time 
•ire  treat  of,  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  all  theii^ 
intermediate  sihades,  were  ideas  absolutely  unknown  to  the  inhabittltth': 
and  occasional  visitors  of  Glendcarg*  ^^i 

*  They  had,  however,  attached  to  the  scene  feelings  fitting  the  tlfcfci^^ 
Its  name,  signifying  the  Red  Valley,  seems  to  have  be^n  derived,  nX^^ 
only  from  the  purple  colour  of  the  heath,  with  which  the  upper  part 

of  the  rising  banks  was  profusely  cloathed,  but  also  from  the  dark  red 
colour  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipitous  earthen  banks,  which  in 
that  country  are  called  scaurs.  Another  glen,  about  the  head  of  £t- 
trick>  has  acquired  the  same  name  from  similar  circumstances ;  and 
there  are  probably  more  in  Scotland  to  which  it  has  been  given. 

*  As  our  Glendearg  did  not  abound  in  mortal  visitants,  superstition, 
that  it  might  not  be  absolutely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  had  peopled 
its  recesses  with  beings  belonging  to  another  world.  The  savage  and 
capricious  Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  a  being  which  seems  the  genuine 
descendant  of  the  Northern  dwar^,  was  supposed  to  be  seen  there 
frequently,  especially  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  fogs  were 
thick,  and  objects  not  easily  distinguished.  The  S...  t  tish  fairies,  too, 
a  whimsical,  irritable,  and  mischievous  tribe,  who,  tht«ugh  at  times  ca- 
priciously benevolent,  were  more  frequently  adverse  to  mortals,  were 
also  supposed  to  have  formed  a  residence  in  a  particularly  wild  recess 
of  the  glen,  of  which  the  real  name  was,  in  all;*  on  to  that  circum- 
stance, Carrie  nan  Shian^  which,  in  corrupted-^Celtic,  signifies  the 
Hollow  of  the  Fairies.  But  the  neighbours  were  more  cautious  in 
speaking  about  this  place,  and  avoided  giving  it  a  name,  from  an 
idea  common  then  through  all  the  British  and  Celtic  provinces  of 
Scotland,  and  still  retained  in  many  places,  that  to  speak  either  good 
or  ill  of  this  capricious  race  of  supernatural  beings,  is  to  provoke 
their  resentment,  and  that  secrecy  and  silence  is  what  they  chiefly 
desire  from  those  who  may  intrude  upon  their  revels,  or  discover  their 
haunts. 

A  mysterious  terror  was  thus  attached  to  the  little  dale,  which  af- 
forded access  from  the  broad  valley  of  the  Tweed,  up  the  little  glen 
we  have  described,  to  the  fortalice  called  the  Tower  of  Glendearg. 
Beyond  the  knoll,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  little  tower  was  situatea, 
the  hills  grew  more  steep,  and  narrowed  on  the  slender  brook,  so  as 
scarce  to  leave  a  foot-path  ;  and  there  the  glen  terminated  in  a  wild 
water  fall,  where  a  slender  thread  of  water  dashed  in  a  precipitous 
line  of  foam  over  two  or  three  precipices.  Yet  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  and  above  these  successive  cataracts,  lay  a  •  wild  and  ex- 
tensive morass,  frequented  only  by  water-fowl,  wide,  waste,  appa* 
rently  almost  interminable,  and  serving  in  a  great  measure  to  separate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  glen  from  those  who  lived  to  the  north- 
ward.*   pp.  93—99, 
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<  The  ABBOT'  bts  for  one  thing  whidh  <  the  Monastery'  ha9 
not,  a  plan, — a  befi[inning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and  it  has  also  a 
hero.  That  hero  is  Roland  Graeme,  the  spoilt  page  of  the  Lady 
of  Avenel.  Ten  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  union 
of  Sir  Halbert  and  his  lady,  which  would  have  been  as  happy  as 
mutual  affection  could  render  it,  but  for  two  circumstances ;  the 
distracted  state  of  Scotland,  which  is  continually  callinff  away  Sir 
llalbert  from  his  home  to  the  camp  or  to  court,  and  the  want  of 
offspring.  It  was  during  one  of  the  long  solitary  intervals  which 
his  lady  was  doomed  to  pass  apart,  that  she  conceived  a  strong 
interest  for  the  boy,  in  consequence  of  having  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  him  from  drowning.  He  proves  to  be  an  orphan, 
his  only  surviving  relative  being  a  grandmother,  the  saintly  Meg 
Merrilles  of  the  tale.  Of  his  parentage  he  is  himself  imperfectly 
informed,  but  he  has  been  told  that  he  is  of  gentle  blood;  and  the 
ungentle  airs  which  he  gives  himself,  by  virtue  of  this  assurance, 
occasion  at  length  his  dismissal  from  the  castle.  In  his  way  to 
the  abbey  of  Kennaquair,  where  he  is  going  to  ask  the  counsel 
of  Father  Ambrose,  the  Edward  Glendinning  of  the  fomier  tale, 
be  visits  the  cell  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  where  erst  dwelt  a  holy 
monk.     The  spot  is  thus  described. 

'  A  few  roods  of  fertile  land  afforded  the  monk  his  plot  of  garden 
ground;  an  eminence,  well- clothed  with  trees-,  rose  behind  the  oeU, 
and  sheltered  it  from  the  north  and  the  cast,  while  tlte  front,  opening 
to  the  south-west,  looked  up  a  wild  but  pleasant  valley^  down  which 
wandered  a  lively  brook,  which  battled  with  every  stone  .that  inter- 
rupted its  passage.  The  cell  itself  was  rather  plainly  than  rudely  built 
-»a  low  Gothic  building,  with  two  small  apartments,  one  of  which 
served  the  priest  for  his  dwelling  place,  the  other  for  his  chapel. 

*  The  pagers  first  movement  was  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  ob* 
served,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  open,  not  from  being  left  unlatched, 
but  because,  beat  off  its  upper  hinge,  it  was  only  fastened  to  the  4oor- 
post  by  the  lower,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  perform  its  functions. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  this,  and  receiving  no  answer  when  be  knocked 
and  called,  Koland  began  to  look  more  at  leisure  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  little  dwellinp,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  it  TheflowerSi  wliidi 
had  been  trained  with  care  against  the  walls,  seemed  to  have  been  re« 
cently  torn  down,  and  trailed  their  dishonoured  garlands  on  the  earth; 
the  latticed  window  was  broken  and  dashed  in.  The  garden,  which 
the  monk  had  maintained  by  his  constant  labour  in  the  highest  order 
and  beauty,  bore  marks  of  having  been  lately  trod  downand  destroyed 
by  the  hoofs  of  animals  and  the  feet  of  men. 

*  The  sainted  spring  had  not  escaped.  It  was  wont  to  arise  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  ribbed  arches,  with  which  the  devotion  of  elder 
times  had  secured  and  protected  its  healing  waters.  These  arches 
were  now  almost  entirely  demolished,  and  the  stones  of  which  they 
were  built,  were  tumbled  into  the  well,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  chok- 
ing up  and  destroying  the  fountain,  which,  as  it  had  shared  in  other 
days  the  honour  of  the  saint,  was,  in  the  present,  doomed  to  partake 

his  unpopularity.    Part  of  the  roof  bsd  been  -puUod  dowa  mm  At 
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hotlse  itselfy  and  an  aitcnipt  hadl)een  made  witli  crows  andlerers  upon 
one  of  the  angles,  by  which  several  .large  corner-stones  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  place ;  but  the  solidity  of  ancient  mason-worlc  had 
proved  too  great  for  the  time  or  patience  of  the  assailants,  and  they 
nad  relinquished  their  task  of  aestruction.  Such  dilapidated  builor  * 
ings,  after  the  lapse  of  years  during  which  nature  has  gradually 
covered  the  effects  of  violence  with  creeping  plants,  and  with  weather 
stains,  exhibit,  amid  their  decay,  a  melancholy  beauty.  But  when  the 
visible  effects  of  violence  appear  raw  and  recent,  there  is  no  feeling  to 
mitigate  the  sense  of  devastation  with  which  they  impress  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  such  was  now  the  scene  on  which  the  youthful  page  gazed, 
with  the  painful  feelings  it  was  qualified  to  excite. 

*  Anxious  to  discover  if  the  monk  of  8t.  Cuthbert's  had  at  least 
escaped  personal  harm,  Roland  Grsme  entered  the  half  ruined  cell* 
The  interior  was  in  a  state  which  fully  justified  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  from  its  external  injuries.  The  few  rude  utensils  of  the  soli- 
tary's hut  were  broken  down  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  it 
seemed  as  if  a  fire  had  been  made  with  some  of  the  fragments  to  de- 
stroy the  rest  of  his  property,  and  to  consume,  in  particular,  the  rude 
old  image  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  its  episcopal  habit,  which  lay  on  the 
earth  like  Dagon  of  yore,  shattered  with  the  axe  and  scorched  with 
the  flames,  but  only  partially  destroyed.  In  the  little  apartment  which 
served  as  a  chapel,  the  altar  was  overthrown,  and  the  four  huge  stones 
of  which  it  had  been  once  composed  lay  scattered  around  the  floor. 
The  large  stone  crucifix  which  occupied  the  niche  behind  the  altar, 
and  fronted  the  supplicant  while  he  paid  his  devotion  there,  had  been 
•pulled  down,  and  dashed  by  its  own  weight  into  three  fragments. 
There  were  marks  of  sledge-hammers  on  each  of  these  ;  yet  the  image 
had  been  saved  from  utter  demolition  by  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
remaining  fragments,  which,  though  much  injured,  retained  enough 
of  the  original  sculpture  to  shew  what  it  had  been  intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

*  Roland  Graeme,  secretly  nursed  in  the  tenets  of  Rome,  saw  with 
horror,  the  profanation  of  tlie  most  sacred  emblem,  according  to  his 
creed,  of  our  holy  religion. 

*  It  is  the  badge  of  our  redemption,  he  said,  which  the  felons  have 
dared  to  violate— would  to  God  my  weak  strength  were  able  to  replace 
it — my  humble  strength  to  atone  for  the  sacrilege ! 

*  He  stooped  to  the  task  he  first  meditated,  and  with  a  sudden,  and 
to  himself  almost  an  incredible  exertion  of  power,  he  lifted  up  the  one 
extremity  of  the  lower  shaft  of  the  cross^  and  rested  it  upon  the  edge 
of  the  large  stone  which  served  for*  its  pedestal.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  applied  his  force  to  the  other  extreinity,  and,  to  his  own 
astonishment,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  erect  the  lower  end  of  the  limb 
into  the  socket,  out  of  which  it  had  been  forced,  and  to  place  this 
fragment  of  the  image  upright. 

*  While  he  was  employed  in  this  labour,  or  rather  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  accomplished  the  elevation  of  the  fragment,  a 
voice,  in  thrilling  and  well-known  accents,  spoke  behind  him  these 
words  :— '«  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant !  Thus  would  I 
Mgmn  meet  the  child  of  my  love— the  hope  of  mj  aged  eyes." 
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Roland  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and  the  tall  cemmAiidiof 
form  of  Magdalen  Grasme  stood  beside  him.  She  was  arrayed  in  s 
sort  of  loose  habit,  in  form  like  that  worn  by  penitents  in  Catholic 
countries,  but  black  in  colour,  and  approaching  as  near  to  a  pilgrim's 
cloak  as  it  was  safe  to  wear  in  a  country  ^-here  the  suspicion  of  Catho- 
lic devotion  in  many  places  endangered  the  safety  of  thoae  who  were 
suspected  of  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith.  Koland  Graeme  threw 
himself  at  her  feet.  She  raised  and  embraced  him  with  a&ction  in- 
deed,  but  not  unmixed  with  a  gravity  which  amounted  almoit  to 
sternness. 

*  *^  Thou  hnst  kept  well,'*  she  said,  **  the  bird  in  thy  botcmi.  As  s 
boy,  as  a  youth,  thou  hast  held  fast  thy  faith  amongst  heretics— thou 
hast  kept  thy  secret  and  mine  own  amongst  thine  enemies.  I  wept  when 
I  parted  from  you^I,  who  seldom  weep,  then  shed  teara^  less  for  thj 
death  than  for  thy  spiritual  danger — I  dared  not  even  see  thee  to  bid 
thee  a  last  farewell — my  grief,  my  swellin((  grieUiad  betrayed  me  to 
these  heretics.  But  thou  hast  been  faithful — down,  down  on  thy 
knees  before  the  holy  sign,  which  ill  men  injure  and  blaspheme:  down 
and  praise  saints  and  angels  for  the  grace  they  have  done  thee,  in  pre- 
serving thee  from  the  lenrou»  plague  which  cleaves  to  the  house  ia 
which  thou  wert  nurtured.'' ' 

The  whole  scene  is  too  loni^  to  transcribe,  and  it  is  somewhat 
too  lonir  for  efr<'ct ;  but  it  is  picturesque  and  draDoatic.  The 
cell  adbrds  old  Magdalen  and  tier  son  a  shelter  for  the  nif^t. 
In  the  mornins^,  she  announces  to  liim  in  mysterious  terms,  that 
he  is  destined  to  take  part  in  a  ini«;hty  project,  in  which  he  will 
have  for  his  partners,  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  pride  of 
the  noble,  and  she  d(Mnands  his  implicit  concurrence.  Roland  is 
half  hetruiled,  hulf-terrified  into  an  assent,  and  they  set  off  to- 
gether for  the  abode  of  a  sister  cnthusius»t. 

<  About  the  hour  of  noon  they  reached  a  small  straggling  village, 
in  which,  as  usual,  were  seen  one  or  two  of  those  predominating 
towers^  or  peeNhouses,  which,  for  reasons  of  defence  elsewhere  de« 
tailed,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  every  Border  hamlet.  A 
brook  flowed  beside  the  village,  and  watered  the  valley  in  which  it 
stood.  There  wus  also  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  a  littls 
way  hepnratcd  from  it,  much  dilapidated  and  in  very  bad  order,  but 
appearing  to  have  been  the  abode  of  persons  of  some  consideration. 
TJ)o  situ;)tion  was  agreeable,  being  an  angle  formed  by  the  stream, 
bearing  three  or  four  large  sycamore  trees,  which,  being  in  full  leaf, 
served  to  relieve  the  dark  appearance  of  the  mansion,  which  was  built 
of  a  deep  red  stone.  The  hi.'use  itself  had  been  a  large  one*  but  was 
now  obviously  too  big  for  the  inmates  ;  several  windows  were  baiJt  ap, 
citperially  those  which  opened  from  the  lower  storey;  others  were 
blockaded  in  a  less  substantial  manner.  The  court  before  the  door, 
which  had  once  hctu  defended  with  a  species  of  low  outer-wall,  now 
ruinous,  vraa  pavid,  hut  the  stones  were  completely  covered  with  lung 
grf^y  nettles,  thistles^  and  other  weeds,  which,  slioo'ting  up  betwixt  |he 
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flagf ,  had  displaced  many  of  tliero  from  their  level.  Even  matters  de- 
manding more  peremptory  attention  had  been  left  nesleoted,  in  a 
manner  which  argued  sloth  or  poverty  in  the  extreme.  The  stream^ 
undermining  a  part  of  the  banK  near  an  angle  of  the  ruinous  walU 
had  brought  it  downy  with  a  comer  turret,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  ha 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  current,  interrupted  by  the  ruins  which  it 
had  overthrown,  and  turned  yet  nearer  to  the  site  of  the  tower,  bad 
greatly  enlarged  the  breach  it  had  made,  and  was  in  the  process  of  us* 
dermining  the  ground  on  which  the  house  itself  stoody  unless  it  were 
speedily  protected  by  sufficient  bulwarks. 

*  All  tnis  attracted  Roland  Graeme's  observation  as  they  approached 
the  dwelling  by  a  winding  path,  which  gave  them,  at  intervals,  a  vieir 
of  it  from  different  points. 

'  ''  If  we  go  to  yonder  house,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  *'  I  trust  it  is 
but  for  a  short  visit.  It  looks  as  if  two  rainy  days  from  the  north-weat 
mrould  send  the  whole  into  the  brook." 

*  **  You  see  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
*^  God  will  defend  his  own,  though  it  be  forsaken  and  despised  of  men. 
Better  to  dwell  on  the  sand,  under  his  law,  than  fly  to  the  rook  of  hu- 
man trust."  * 

*  As  she  thus  spoke,  they  entered  the  court  before  the  old  mansioi^ 
and  Roland  could  observe  that  the  front  of  it  had  formerly  been  con- 
siderably ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  the  same  dark-coloured 
freestone  of  which  it  was  buih.  But  all  these  ornaments  had  been 
broken  down  and  destroyed,  and  only  the  shattered  vestiges  jof  niches 
and  entablatures  now  strewed  the  place  which  they  had  once  occupied. 
The  larger  entrance  in  front  was  walled  up,  but  a  little  foot-path* 
which,  from  its  appearance,  seemed  to  be  rarely  trodden,  led  to  a 
small  wicket,  defended  by  a  door  well  clenched  with  iron-headed 
nails,  at  which  Magdalen  Grseme  knocked  three  times,  pausing  be- 
twixt each  knock,  until  she  heard  an  answering  tap  from  within.  At 
the  last  knock,  the  wicket  was  opened  by  a  pale  thm  female,  who  saidy 
"  Benediciti  qui  venient  in  nomine  DominiV  They  entered,  and  the 
portress  hastily  shut  behind  them  the  wicket,  and  made  fast  the  mas- 
sive fastenings  by  which  it  was  secured. 

'  The  female  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  a  vesti- 
bule of  some  extent,  paved  with  stone,  and  having  benches  of  the 
same  solid  material  ranged  around.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  oriel 
window,  but  part  of  the  intervals  formed  by  the  stone  shafU  and  mul- 
lions  was  blocked  up,  so  that  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy. 

'  Here  they  stopped,  and  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  for  such  she 
was,  embraced  Magdalen  Grseme,  and  greeting  her  by  the  title  of  sis- 
ter, kissed  her,  with  much  solemnity,  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

<  *»  The  blessing  of  our  Lady  be  upon  you,  my  sister,"  were  her 
next  words ;  and  they  left  no  doubt  upon  Roland*s  mind  respecting  the 
religion  of  their  hostess,  even  if  he  could  have  suspected  his  venerable 
and  zealous  guide  of  resting  elsewhere  than  in  the  habitation  of  an 
orthodox  Catholic.  They  spoke  together  a  few  words  in  private, 
during  which  he  had  leisure  to  remark  more  particularly  the  appear- 
ance of  his  grandmother's  friend. 

*  Her  age  might  be  betwixt  fifly  and  sixty  ^  her  looks  had  a  mixtnre 
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of  melancholy  and  unhappiness,  that  bordered  on  discontent,  and  ob- 
•cured  the  remains  of  beauty  which  age  had  still  left  on  her  features* 
Her  dress  was  of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  sort,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and,  like  Magdalen  ursme's,  something  approaching  to  a  religiouf 
liabit.  Strict  neatness,  and  cleanliness  of  person,  seemed  to  intjmate, 
that  if  poor,  she  was  not  reduced  to  squalid  or  heart-broken  distress, 
and  that  she  was  still  sufficiently  attached  to  life  to  retain  a  taste  for 
its  decenciesj  if  not  lis  elegancies.  Her  manner,  as  well  as  her  fea- 
tures and  appearance,  argued  an  original  condition  and  education  far 
above  Uie  meanness  of  her  present  appearance.  In  short,  the  whole 
figure  was  such  as  to  excite  the  idea,  **  That  female  must  have  had  a 
history  worth  knowing. "  While  Roland  Graeme  was  making  this  very 
reflection,  the  whispers  of  the  two  females  ceased,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion  approaching  him,  looked  on  his  face  and  person  with 
much  attention,  and,  as  it  seemed,  some  interest. 

*  <<  This,  then«"  she  said«  addressing  lib  relative,  **  is  the  child  of 
thine  unhappy  daughter  Magdalen ;  and  him,  the  only  shoot  from 
your  ancient  tree,  you  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  Good  Cause.*' 

*  *'  Tes,  by  the  rood,"  answered  Magdalen  Gra!me  in  her  usual 
tone  of  resolved  determination,  **  to  the  good  cause  I  devote  him, 
flesh  and  fell,  sinew  and  limb,  body  and  soul.*' '  Vol.  i.  pp.  207 — ^212: 

lo  the  conversation  which  ensues,  both  Magdalen  and  the 
Mother  Abbess  discover  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
narrative  and  Scripture  phraseology,  which  would  lead  a  reader 
who  knew  no  better,  to  suspect  that  they  were  two  female 
Cameronians  in  disguise.  Had  we  not  the  good  authority  of 
the  Author  of  Waverley  to  vouch  for  the  fact,  We  should  our- 
selves have  doubted  whether  the  Romish  Church  permitted  her 
female  votaries  to  become  so  learned  in  Biblical  matters.  It  is 
highly  remarkable,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  our  Author^s 
tales  should  for  the  most  part  discover  not  only  superior  liber- 
ality, amiableness,  and  taste  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  even 
superior  piety.  We  are  far  from  attributing  this  to  design. 
It  should  seem  that  be  is  most  at  home  in  delineating  an  order 
of  character  which  is  the  most  congenial  with  his  own  views  and 
feelings  on  religious  subjects  as  an  Episcopalian.  Popery  is 
still  the  religion  of  the  poet ;  the  only  religion,  as  the  wittiest  of 
kings,  we  think,  once  said,  fit  for  a  gentleman.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  our  Author,  who  is  both  a  poet  and  a  gentleman, 
would  make  an  excellent  catholic.  But  when  he  has  to  poriray 
men  of  moral  elements  so  different  from  the  heroes  of  romance 
as  the  Scottish  reformers,  a  Henry  Warden,  for  instance,  or  an 
JBlias  Henderson,  although  it  falls  in  with  the  purpose  of  the 
'story  to  represent  them  as  honest  and  good  men,  and  it  is  his 
design  to  convey  that  general  impression,  yet  he  does  not  know 
how  to  set  about  it ;  be  cannot  forget  himself  into  a  hearty 
cordiality  towards  the  representatives  of  so  repulsive  a  class ; 
he  is  perpetually  dipping  into  caricature,  and  he  coxUrivea  to 
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let  somethioi^  of  contempt  mingle  with  and  modifyi  in  the. 
reader's  mind,  the  respect  and  admiration  v^hich  their  Yirtues. 
challenge. 

To  resume  the  narrative.  Roland  is  on  the  point  of  be* 
coming  more  than  a  little  impatient  of  his  leading-strings  and  of 
the  society  of  these  two  reverend  ladies,  when  he  is  unexpectedly, 
introduced  to  a  confederate  in  the  good  cause,  of  a  kind  whom 
he  little  expects  in  such  a  den  to  meet  with ;— *a  damsel,  ap- 
parently not  much  past  sixteen,  with  eyes  at  once  soft  and  bril- 
liant, a  Hebe  in  person,  the  niece  of  the  Lady  Abbess  aforesaid. 
The  young  people  are  recommended  to  cultivate  each  other*a 
acquaintance,  and  they  set  about  it  cheerfullv  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  party  breaks  up  for  the  despatch  of  business,  all  that 
Roland  cares  for  is,  when  he  shall  again  meet  Catherine  Seyton, 
Old  Magdalen's  first  errand  is  to  the  Monastery,  where  the 
chapter,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  prohibition  issued  by  the 
government,  are  proceeding  to  elect  a  new  Abbot  in  the  place 
of  the  faithful  Rustatius  deceased.  Their  choice  has  fallen  oa 
Father  Ambrose. 

*  In  former  times,  this  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  many 
pageants  which  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  had  devised  to  attract  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful.  The  period  during  which  the  Abbacy 
remained  vacant,  was  a  state  of  mourning,  or,  as  their  emblematical 
phrase  expressed  it,  of  widowhood ;  a  melancholy  term,  which  was 
changed  into  rejoicing  and  triumph  when  a  new  Superior  was  chosen. 
When  the  folding-doors  were  on  such  solemn  occasions  thrown  open, 
and  the  new  Abbot  appeared  on  the  threshold  in  full-blown  dignity^ 
with  ring  and  mitre,  and  dalmatique  and  crosier,  his  hoary  standard- 
bearers  and  his  juvenile  dispensers  of  incense  preceding  him,  and  the 
venerable  train  of  monks  behind  him,  with  all  besides  which  could 
announce  the  supreme  authority  to  which  he  was  now  raised,  his 
appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  magnificent  jubilate  to  rise  from  the 
organ  and  music-lofl,  and  to  be  joined  by  the  corresponding  bursts 
of  Alleluiah  from  the  whole  assembled  congregation.  Now  all  was 
changed.  In  the  midst  of  rubbish  and  desolation,  seven  or  eight  old 
men,  bent  and  shaken  as  much  by  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  shrouded 
hastily  in  the  proscribed  dress  of  their  order,  wandered  like  a  pro- 
cession of  spectres,  from  the  door  which  had  been  throwia  open,  up 
through  the  encumbered  passage,  to  the  high  altar,  there  to  instal 
their  elected  Superior  a  chief  of  ruins.  It  was  like  a  band  of 
bewildered  travellers  cbusing  a  chief  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  or 
a  shipwrecked  crew  electing  a  captain  upon  the  barren  island  on 
which  fate  has  thrown  them.'  pp.  280 — 282. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  hastily  and  timidly  performed, 
the  ears  of  the  good  fathers  are  assailed  by  a  most  terrible 
clamour  at  the  doors  of  the  church.  The  winding  of  horns, 
blown  with  no  regard  to  harmony  or  concert  *,  the  jangling  of 
bells/ the  thumping  of  drums,  the  squeaking  of  bag-pipes  and 
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the  clash  of  cymbals ;  tbe  shouts  of  men,  the  shriller  tones  of 
females  and  children,  formed  a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  first 
drowned,  and  then  awed  into  utter  silence  the  official  hymns  of 
the  ordination  service.  When,  to  prevent  tlieir  bein^  forced^ 
the  gates  of  the  church  were  thrown  open  to  these  rude  invaders^ 
a  motley  groupe  of  masqucraders  presented  themselves  with  a 
mock  abbot  at  their  head,  claiming  their  ancient  Saturnalian 

Privilege  of  a  burlesque  contest  with  the  newly  elected  (li^nitary. 
'he  times,  however,  no  longer  suit  with  such  dangerous  license. 
Abbot  Ambrose  authoritativfly  deprecates  the  unhallowed  pan- 
tomime ;  and  Dame  Alagdalen,  assuming  a  higlier  style, 
thunders  forth  her  threats  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  from 
St.  Michael  downward.  For  this  she  is  threatened  with  the 
mill-dam  ;  but  Roland  cannot  stand  by,  and  hear  bis  poor 
grandmother  treated  with  such  indignity.  His  poniard  is  soon 
sheathed  in  the  false  carcase  of  the  mock  abliot ;  and  thanks  to 
straw  and  buckram  that  ,the  affair  ends  in  a  jest.  In  a  fortunate 
moment  Sir  Haibert  Glendinning  arrives  on  his  way  home  from 
Edinburgh,  and  alter  quelling  the  riot,  is  surprised  to  find  bis 
lady's  page,  of  whose  dismissal  he  had  not  heard,  under  custody. 
An  explanation  ensues,  which  issues  in  Roland's  being  rcceiv«l 
back  into  Sir  Ilalbert's  service  in  the  more  honourable  capacity 
of  an  armed  retainer,  with  the  full  consent  of  Dame  Magtlalen. 

*  **  Tliou  canst  bear  me  witness,  my  father,"  she  said  to  the  Abbot, 
''  that  it  was  no  wish  either  of  mine  or  Roland's  which  induced  the 
knight  of  Avenel,  as  he  is  called,  again  to  entertain  my  grandson  in 
his  household.^Heaven,  which  confounds  the  wise  with  their  own 
wisdom  and  the  wicked  with  their  own  policy,  hath  placed  him  where, 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  I  would  most  wish  him  to  be/' 

*  **  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  sister,"  said  the  Abbot." 

*  <*  Reverend  father,'*  replied  Magdalen,  **  hast  thou  never  bevd 
that  there  are  spirits  powerful  to  rend  the  walls  of  a  casUe  asonder 
when  once  admitted,  which  yet  cannot  enter  the  house  unless  they 
arc  invited,  nay,  dragged  over  the  threshold  ?  Twice  hath  Roland 
Graeme  been  thus  drawn  into  the  household  of  Avenel  by  thosr 
who  now  hold  the  title.    Let  them  look  to  the  issue/' ' 

Roland's  destination  is  Edinburgh,  where  he  is  to  wait  opoa 
the  Regent  Murray  in  the  character  of  a  retainer  of  Sir  Ual- 
bert's.  His  tumultuous  sensations  on  entering  the  busy  capital 
are  very  well  described.  He  has  scarcely  entered  it,  when  with 
his  usual  rashness  he  is  led  to  take  part  in  an  affray  between  two 
noblemen  ;  and,  as  fate  will  have  it,  tbe  gentleman  he  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  save  by  his  timely  aid,  is  no  other  than  tbe  father 
of  Catherine  Seyton.  This  circumstance  proves  of  no  amall 
advantage  in  the  sequel,  first,  in  saving  him  from  a  horse-whip- 
ping, or  worse,  as  the  consequence  of  following  Catherine  into 
a  great  house  which  he  sees  her  enter,  and  altimately,  in 
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itiendini^  him  to  ihe  fatour  of  bis  Lordship.  The  foIIo\?in|9^ 
scene  will  inform  the  reader  what  use  the  Regent  designs  to 
make  of  our  hero. 

*  The  Earl  of  Murray  ^as  clad  in  a  sad-coloured  moming>goini, 
with  a  cap  and  slippers  of  the  same  cloth,  but  even  in  this  easy 
dishabille,  held  his  sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  a  precaution  which  he 
adopted  when  receiving  strangers,  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  than  from  any 
personal  apprehensions  of  his  own.  He  answered  with  a  silent  nod 
the  respectiul  obeisance  of  the  page,  and  took  one  or  two  turns 
through  the  small  apartment  in  silence,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  Roland, 
as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  very  soul.  At  length  he  broke 
silence. 

<  *'  Your  name  is,  I  think,  Julian  Grseme.'* 

*  **  Roland  Grfleme,  my  lord,  not  Julian,"  replied  the  page. 

'  ^*  Right — I  was  misled  by  some  trick  of  my  memory — Roland 
Grsme,  from  the  Debateable  Land. — Roland,  thou  knowest  the 
duties  which  belong  to  a  lady^s  service  ?'* 

*  *•  I  should  know  them,  my  lord,'*  replied  Roland,  "  having 
been  bred  so  near  the  person  of  my  Lady  of  Avenel ;  but  I  trust 
never  more  to  practise  them,  as  the  Knight  hath  promised''—- 

*  '*  Be  silent,  young  man,"  said  the  Reeent,  **  I  am  to  speak,  and 
you  to  hear  and  to  obey.  It  is  necessary  that,  for  some  space  at  least, 
you  shall  again  enter  into  the  service  of  a  lady,  who,  in  rank,  hath 
DO  equal  in  Scotland ;  and  this  service  accomplished,  I  give  thee  my 
word  as  Knight  and  Prince,  that  it  shall  open  to  you  a  course  of 
ambition,  such  as  may  well  gratify  the  aspiring  wishes  of  one  whom 
circumstances  entitle  to  entertain  much  higher  views  than  thou.  I 
will  take  thee  into  my  household  and  near  to  my  person,  or,  at  jcm 
own  choice,  I  will  give  you  the  command  of  a  foot-company*-either 
is  a  preferment  which  the  proudest  laird  in  the  land  might  be  glad 
to  assure  to  a  second  son.'' 

*  **  May  I  presume  to  ask,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  observing  the 
Earl  paused  for  a  reply,  **  to  whom  my  poor  services  are  in  the  first 
place  destined  V 

*  **  You  will  be  told  hereafler,"  said  the  Regent;  and  then,  as  if 
overcoming  some  internal  reluctance  to  speak  further  himself,  he 
added,  *<  or  why  should  I  not  myself  tell  you,  that  you  are  about  to 
enter  into  tlie  service  of  a  most  illustrious — most  unhappy  lady — into 
the  service  of  Mary  of  Scotland." 

*  *'  Of  the  Queen,  my  lord  1"  said  the  page,  unable  to  repress  his 
surprise. 

<  *^  Of  her  who  was  the  Queen !"  said  Murray,  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  displeasure  and  embarrassment  in  his  tone  of  voice. 
*^  You  must  be  aware,  young  man,  that  her  son  reigns  in  her  stead." 

He  sighed  from  an  emotion,  partly  perhaps  natural,  and  partly 
assumed. 

'  •*  And  am  I  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  in  her  place  of  imprison- 
xnent,  my  lord  ?"  again  demanded  the  page,  with  a  straight-forward 
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and  bftrdy  simplicity,  which  somewhat  disconcerted  'the  sage  ancf 
powerful  statesman. 

*  '*  She  is  not  imprisoned,**  answered  Murray,  angrily ;  **  God 
forbid  she  should — she  is  only  sequestrated  from  state  affiiirty  and 
from  the  business  of  the  pubhc,  until  the  world  be  so  effectually 
settled,  that  she  may  enjoy  her  natural  and  uncontrouled  freedom, 
without  her  royal  disposition  being  exposed  to  the  practices  of 
wicked  and  designing  men.  It  is  for  this  purpose,"  he  addedy  **  that 
while  she  is  to  be  furnished,  as  right  is,  with  such  attendance  aa  may 
befit  her  present  secluded  state,  it  becomes  necessary  that  those 
placed  around  her,  are  persons  on  whose  prudence  I  can  hare 
reliance.  You  see,  therefore,  you  are  at  once  called  on  to  discharge 
an  office  most  honourable  in  itself,  and  so  to  discharge  it  that  you 
may  make  a  friend  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  Thou  art*  I  have 
been  told,  a  singularly  apprehensive  youth;  and  I  perceiTe  by  thy 
look,  that  thou  docst  already  understand  what  I  would  say  on  this 
natter.  In  this  schedule  your  particular  points  of  duty  are  aet  down 
at  length — but  the  sum  required  of  you  is  fidelity— >!  mean  fidelity  to 
myself  and  to  the  btate.  You  are,  therefore,  to  watch  every  attempt 
which  is  made  or  inclination '  displayed,  to  open  any  communication 
with  any  of  the  lords  who  have  become  banders  in  the  west— with 
Hamilton,  with  JScyton,  with  Fleming,  or  the  like.  It  is  true  that  my 
gracious  sister,  reflecting  upon  the  ill  chances  that  have  happened  to 
the  state  of  this  poor  kingdom,  from  evil  counsellors  who  have  abused 
her  royal  nature  in  time  past,  hath  determined  to  sequestrate  herself 
from  state  affairs  in  future.  But  it  is  our  duty,  as  acting  for  and  in 
name  of  our  infant  nephew,  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  may 
arise  from  any  mutation  or  vacillation  in  her  royal  resolutioDS. 
Wherefore  it  will  be  thy  duty  to  watch,  and  report  to  our  lady 
mother,  whose  guest  our  sister  is  for  the  present,  whatever  may  infer 
a  disposition  to  withdraw  her  person  from  the  place  of  security  in 
which  she  is  lodged,  or  to  open  communication  with  thoie  without. 
If.  however,  your  observation  should  detect  any  thing  of  weight,  and 
which  may  exceed  mere  suspicion,  fail  not  to  send  notice  by  an 
especial  messenger  to  nie  directly,  and  this  ring  shall  be  thy  warrant 
to  orderiiorsc  and  man  on  such  service.— And  now  begone.  If  there 
be  half  the  wit  in  thy  head  that  there  is  apprehension  in  thy  look| 
thou  fully  comprehcndest  all  that  I  would  say — Serve  me  fiiithfullyy 
and  sure  as  I  am  belted  earl,  thy  reward  shall  be  great."  * 

pp.  147—158. 

The  knowini;  reader  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  Catherine 
Seyton  \s  destined  for  similar  service  ;  and  thus  both  Magdalen 
Gfieme  and  Roland  have  their  heart's  desire  most  felicitonsly 
accomplished.  The  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  work^  those 
on  which  the  Author  has  evidently  bestowed  his  Tery  best 
efforts,  arc  those  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ia  the  pro- 
minent  figure.  The  manner  in  which  he  espouses  her  causey 
partakes  at  once  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  knight  of  romaoce, 
and  of  the  earnestness  of  an  historian  ;  and  the  following  para- 
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graphs  Dvill  probably  do  more  to  f^\n  over  tbe  general  run  of 
Ens:lish  readers  to  her  side,  than  the  most  elaborate  apology, 
or  than  quartos  fu!l  of  antiquarian  lore. 

^  Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  80  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
iraaginatioQy  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  most  ignorant  and  uninformed  reader  of 
the  striking  traits  which  characterize  that  remarkable  countenance, 
which  seems  at  once  to  combine  our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleas- 
ing, and  the  brilliant,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most 
happily  the  queen,  the  beauty,  or  the  accomplished  woman.  Who 
is  there,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary  Stuart's  name,  that  has  not  her 
countenance  before  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the  mistress  of  his  youth, 
or  tlie  favourite  daughter  of  his  advanced  age  ?  Even  those  who 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  believe  all,  or  much  of  what  her  enemies 
laid  to  her  charge,  cannot  think  without  a  sigh  upon  a  countenance 
expressive  of  anything  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  with  which  she 
was  charged  when  living,  and  which  still  continue  to  shade,  if  not 
to  blacken  her  memory.  That  brow,  so  truly  open  and  regal — those 
e>ye-br/)w£,  so  regularly  graceful,  which  yet  were  saved  from  the 
cnarj^c  of  regular  insipidity  by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  hazel  eyes 
which  they  overarched,  and  which  seem  to  utter  a  thousand  histories 
— the  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian  precision  of  outline — the  mouth, 
so  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly  formed,  as  if  designed  to  speak 
nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear — the  dimpled  chin — the 
stately  ^wanlike  neck,  form  a  countenance,  the  like  of  which  we  knoir 
not  to  have  exfsted  in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  high 
class  of  life,  where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command 
general  and  undivided  attention.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraits 
which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman  are  not  like  each  other ;  for, 
amidst  their  discrepancy,  each  possesses  geperal  features  which  the 
eye  at  once  acknowledges  as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  ima- 
gination has  raised  whrle  we  read  her  history  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  it  by  tbe  numerous  prints  and  pic- 
tures  which  we  have  seen.  Indeed  we  cannot  look  on  the  worst  of 
them,  however  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  without  saying  that 
it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary  ;  and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power 
of  beauty,  that  her  charms  should  have  remained  the  subject  not 
merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and  chivalrous  interest,  after  the 
lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time.  We  know  that  by  far  the  mbst  acute 
of  those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  adopted  the  unfavourable  view  of 
Mary  s  character,  longed,  like  the  executioner  before  his  dreadful ' 
task  was  performed,  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  her  on  whom  he  was  about 
to  perform  so  horrible  a  duty.'  pp.  179 — 182. 

<  When  Roland  entered,  he  saw  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  large  chair  which  stood  nearest  the  door,  and  was  sob- 
bing for  breath  in  a  strong  fit  of  hysterical  affection.  The  elder  fe- 
male supported  her  in  her  arms,  while  the  younger  bathed  her  face 
with  water  and  with  tears  alternately* 

*  ^'  Hasten,  young  man  !''  said  the  elder  lady,  in  alarm|  <<  6jr<-«-caU 
in  asfiiMance4.-abe  is  swooning;.!" 
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*  Eut  the  Queen  cjnculatcd  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice,  ^  Stir  not^ 
I  charge  you ! — call  no  one  to  witness — I  am  better — I  will  recover' 
instanth'.'*  And,  indeed,  with  an  effort  which  seemed  like  that  of  one 
struggling  for  lifCy  she  sate  up  in  her  choir,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
sume her  composure,  while  her  features  yet  trembled  with  the  violent 
emotion  of  body  and  mind  which  she  had  undergone.  **  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  weakness,  girls/^  she  said,  taking  the  liands  of  her  attendants  | 
<*  but  it  is  over — and  I  am  Mary  Stuart  once  more.  The  savage  tone 
of  that  man's  voice — ray  knowledge  of  his  insolence — the  name 
which  he  named — the  purpose  for  which  they  come,  may  excufe  a 
moment's  wcnkncss<^ana  it  shall  be  a  moment's  only/'  She  snatched 
from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  which  had  been  disordered  during 
her  hysterical  agony — shook  down  the  thick  clustered  tresses  of  dark 
brown  which  had  been  before  veiled  under  it — and,  drawing  her  slen- 
der fingers  across  the  labyrinth  which  they  formed,  she  arose  from  the 
chair,  and  sstood  like  the  inspired  image  of  a  Grecian  prophetess,  in  a 
mood  which  partook  at  once  of  sorrow  and  pride,  of  smiles  and  of 
tears.  "  We  are  ill  appointed,"  she  said,  "  to  meet  our  rebel  sub- 
jects ;  but,  as  far  as  we  may,  we  will  strive  to  present  ourselves  as  be- 
comes their  Queen.  Follow  me,  my  maidens,"  she  said  ;  **  what  says 
thy  favourite  song,  my  Fleming  ? 

'  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressing  bower, 
And  deck  my  nut-brown  hair ; 
Where'er  ye  laid  a  plait  before, 
Look  ye  lay  ten  times  mair.* 

Alas  !"  she  added,  when  she  had  repeated  with  a  smile  tliese  lines  of 
an  old  ballad,  **  violence  has  already  robbed  mc  of  the  ordinary  deco- 
rations of  my  rank  ;  and  the  few  that  nature  gave  me  have  been  des- 
tro3Td  by  sorrow  and  by  fear."  Yet  while  she  spoke  thus,  she  again 
let  her  slender  fingers  stray  through  the  wilderness  of  the  beautiful 
tresses  which  veiled  her  kingly  neck  and  swelling  bosom,  as  if,  in  her 
agony  of  mind,  she  had  not  altogether  lost  the  consciousness  of  her 
unrivalled  charms.  Roland  Ciraeme,  on  whose  youth,  inexperienoe, 
and  ardent  sense  of  what  was  dignified  and  lovely,  the  demeanour  of 
so  fair  and  high-born  a  lady,  wrought  like  the  cliarm  of  a  magician, 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  surprise  and  interest,  longing  to  hazard 
his  life  in  a  quarrel  so  fair  as  that  which  Mary  Stuart's  must  needs  be. 
She  had  been  bred  in  France — she  was  possessed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished heauty — she  had  reigned  a  Queen,  and  a  Scottish  Queen,  to 
w  hom  knowledge  of  character  was  as  essential  as  the  use  of  vital  air. 
In  all  these  capacities,  Mary  wat^,  of  all  women  on  the  earth,  most 
alert  At  perceiving  and  using  the  advantages  which  her  charm^ gave 
her  over  almost  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
She  cast  on  Roland  a  glance  which  might  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone.  *'  My  poor  boy,''  she  said,  with  a  fueling  partly  real,  partly  po- 
litical, **  thou  art  a  stranger  to  us — sent  to  this  doleful  captivity  from 
the  society  of  some  tender  mother,  or  sister,  or  maiden,  with  whom 
you  had  frecdcm  to  tread  a  gay  measure  round  the  May^polc.  { 
grieve  for  you; — but  you  arc  the  only  male  in  my  limited  household-^ 
wilt  thou  obey  my  orders  ?" 
*  <<  To  the  death;  madam,"  said  Gia^.r.C;  in  a  determined  tonp.' 
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The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  ocoMpied  with  the  proceedings 
within  the  castle  of  LochleyeOi  Ae  plans  laid  for  the  Queen's 
liberation,  her  escape,  the  fatal  battle  which  ensued,  and  her  em^ 
barkation  for  England.  The  page  is,  of  course,  a  chief  actor  ia 
ftll  these  scenes.  He  is  rewarded  by  having  the  secret  of  his 
l>irth  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Seytons,  and  returns  to 
the  castle  of  Avenel  as  its  recognised  heir.  There  are  some 
jnder-plotsand  subordinate  incidents  which,  wttliout  distracting 
the  interest,  tend  considerably  to  enliven  the  story.  The  roman- 
tic love  of  George  Douglas  for  the  Queen,  the  mysterious  double 
3f  Catherine  Seyton,  who  is  perpetually  crossing  the  perplexed 
page,  and  the  ubiquitous  Magdalen,  are  introduced  with  admir<> 
ible  effect.  The  character  of  Dryfesdaie  is  a  less  happy  concep* 
tion  :  it  is  indeed  violently  out  of  drawing.  The  Author's  de- 
sign was  to  portray  a  gloomy  and  remorseless  fatalist,  or,  as  he 
pleases^o  term  him,  predestinarian,  of  some  German  school  of 
luabaptists  that  nobody  ever  heard  of;  but  he  does  not  under- 
hand these  matters,  and  should  not  meddle  with  them.  The 
following  scene  is  much  better  adapted  to  his  pencil. 

<  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  nil  was  silent  in  the  castle, 
he  page  put  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  wicket  which  opened  into 
he  garden,  and  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  that  descended 
rom  the  Queen's  apartment.  "  Now,  turn  smooth  and  softly,  thou 
^ood  boIt,'\said  he,  '*  if  ever  oil  softened  rust !''  and  his  precautions 
lad  been  so  effectual,  that  the  bolt  revolved  with  little  or  no  sound 
)f  resistance^  He  ventured  not  to  cross  the  threshold,  but  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  the  dinguised  Abbot,  asked  if  the  boat  were  ready. 

*  **  This  half  hour,"  said  the  sentinel,  *'  she  lies  beneath  the  wall, 
\OQ  close  under  the  islet  to  be  seen  by  the  warder,  but  I  fear  she  will 
lardiy  escape  his  notice  in  putting  on  again/* 

*  **  The  darkness,"  said  the  page,  '*  and  our  profound  silence,  may 
;akc  her  off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in.  Hildebrand  has  the  watch 
}n  the  tower — a  heavy-headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the 
>est  Iiead-piece  upon  a  night  watch.     He  sleeps  for  a  wa^er." 

'  "  Then  bring  the  Queen,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  and  I  will  call 
Bcnry  Seyton  to  assist  them  to  the4)oat." 

*  On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  step  and  suppressed  breath,  trembling  at 
^very  rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after  another  the  fair  prisoners 
glided  down  the  winding  stair,  under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Grseme, 
and  were  received  at  the  wicket-gate  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the 
churchman.  The  former  seemed  instantly  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  direction  of  the  enterprize.  *'  My  Lord  Abbot,"  he  said,  **  give 
my  sister  your  arm — I  will  conduct  the  Queen — and  the  youth  will 
have  the  honour  to  guide  Lady  Fleming." 

*  This  was  no  time  to  dispute  the  arrangement»  altliough  it  was  not 
that  which  Roland  Graeme  would  have  chosen.  Catherine  Seyton,  who 
well  knew  the  garden  path,  tripped  on  before  like  a  sylph,  rather  lead- 
ing the  Abbot  than  receiving  assistance-^ the  Queen,  her  native  spirit 
prevailing  over  fQ(]()ale  fear,  ^nd  a  thousand  painful  reHections,  moved 
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flteadilj  forward,  by  assistance  of  Henry  Seyton — while  the  Lad? 
Fleming  encumbered  with  her  fears  and  her  helpleuness  Rolaad 
Orsme,  who  followed  in  the  rear  and  who  bore  under  the  other  arm  i 
packet  of  necessaries  belonging  to  the  Queen.  The  d^pr  of  the  §»• 
den,  which  communicated  with  the  shore  of  the  islet,  fielded  to  oae 
■of  the  keys  of  which  Roland  had  possessed  himself,  although  not  and 
he  had  tried  several, — a  moment  of  anxious  terror  and  expectalM& 
The  ladies  were  then  partly  led,  partly  carried,  to  the  aide  ot  the  lake, 
where  a  boat  with  six  rowers  attended  ihem,  the  men  couched  aloog 
the  bottom  to  secure  them  from  observation.  Henry  Sevton  placed 
the  Queen  in  the  stern  ;  the  Abbot  offered  to  assist  Cathenoe,  bat  she 
was  seated  by  the  Queen's  side  before  he  could  utter  hia  proffer  of 
help ;  and  Roland  (j^rxmc  was  just  lifting  Lady  Fleming  over  the 
boat-side,  when  a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  esclaimin^y 
**  Forgotten,  forgotten  1  wait  me  but  one  half  mtnufe,**  he  replaced 
on  the  shore,  tlie  helpless  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  throw  the  Qiicm*i 
packet  into  the  boat,  and  sped  back  through  the  gwden  wtlfa  Che 
noiseless  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

*  <<  By  Heaven  he  b  false  at  last!"  said  Seyton  ;  ^  I  ercr  fiearcd 
h!" 

*  **  He  is  as  true,**  said  Catherine,  "  as  Heaven  itself^  and  that  I 
will  maintain.*' 

*  *^  Be  silent,  minion,"  said  her  brother,  **  for  shame,  if  not  for 
fear — Fellows,  put  off,  and  row  for  your  lives.*' 

*  '*  Help  me,  help  me  on  board  !**  said  the  deserted  Lady  Fhmiaf, 
and  that  louder  than  prudence  warranted. 

<  «<  Put  oif*-— put  on,"  cried  Henry  Seyton ;  **  leave  all  bdiind.  sa 
the  Queen  is  safe." 

«*<  Will  you  permit  this,  Madam?"  said  Catherine,  imploringly; 
**  you  leave  your  deliverer  to  death." 

*  <*  I  will  not,"  said  the  Queen. — **  Seyton,  I  command  yon  to  stay 
at  every  risk.** 

*  *'  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  disobey,"  said  the  intractable  young 
man  ;  and  with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming,  he  began  hnnsdf 
to  push  off  the  boat. 

<  She  was  two  fathoms  length  from  the  shore,  and  the  rowera  were 
setting  her  head  round,  when  Roland  Graeme,  arriving,  bounded  from 
the  beach,  and  attained  the  boat,  overturning  Seyton,  on  irhom  he 
lighted.  The  youth  swore  a  deep  but  suppressed  oath,  and  atoppiag 
Grxmc  as  he  stepped  toward  the  stern,  said,  **  Your  place  if  not 
with  high  born  dames — keep  at  the  head  and  trim  the  veaael— Nov 
give  way — give  way — How,  for  God  and  the  Queen  !** 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

*  **  Why  did  ye  not  muffle  the  oars?'  said  Roland  Greme;  **  the 
dash  must  awaken  the  centinel — Row,  lads,  and  get  out  of  ahoC ;  Ar 
had  not  old  Hildebrand,  the  warder,  supped  upon  poppy- porridgCt 
this  whispering  must  have  waked  him." 

*  <'  It  was  all  thine  own  delay,"  said  Seyton ;  **  thou  ahah  rackon 
with  me  hereafter  for  that  and  other  matters." 

'  But  Roland's  apprehension  was  verified  too  instantly  to  permit 
him  to  reply.    The  ccntmcl,  whose  sluubcring  had     ithatood  liw 
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yrhisperinffy  was  alarmed  by  the  dash  ^^he  oars.  His  challenge  was 
instantly  heard.  **  A  boat — a  boat  !«r$ring  to,  or  I  shoot !"  And, 
as  they  continued  to  ply  their  oare,  he  called  aloud,  ''Treason I 
treason !"  rung  the  bell  of  the  castle,  and  discharged  his  harquebuss 
at  the  boat.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each  other  like  startled  wild- 
fowl, at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the  men  urged  the 
rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more  than  one  ball  whii^ 
along  the  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  their  little 
bark ;  and  from  the  lights,  which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window 
to  window,  it  was  evident  the  whole  castle  was  alarmed,  and  their 
escape  discovered. 

*  *'  Pull !"  again  exclaimed  Seyton ;  '*  stretch  to  your  oars,  or  I 
will  spur  you  to  the  task  with  my  dagger — they  will  launch  a  boat 
immediately.'* 

*  **  That  is  cared  for,''  said  Roland ;  '<  I  locked  gate  and  wicket 
on  them  when  I  went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir  from  the  island  this 
night,  if  doors  of  good  oak  and  bolts  of  iron  can  keep  men  within 
stone-walls. — And  now  I  resign  my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and 
give  the  keys  to  the  Kelpie's  keeping." 

*  As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake^  the  Abbot,  who  till  then 
had  been  repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  '<  Now,  bless  thee,  my 
son !  for  thy  ready  prudence  puts  shame  on  us  all." 

*  <*  I  knew,"  said  Mary,  arawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as  they 
were  now  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry—''  I  knew  my  squire's  truths 
promptitude,  and  sagacity. — 1  must  have  him  dear  friends  with  my 
no  less  true  knights,  Douglas  and  Seaton--but  where,  then,  la 
Douglas?" 

'  "  Here,  madam,"  answered  the  deep  and  melancholy  voice  of 
the  boatman  who  sate  next  her,  and  who  acted  as  steersman. 

'  "  Alas !  was  it  you  who  stretched  your  body  before  me,"  said  the 
Queen,  '*  when  the  balls  were  raining  around  us?" 

'  "  Believe  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  «'  that  Douglas  would 
have  resigned  to  any  one  the  chance  of  protecting  his  Queen's  life 
with  his  own  ?"  , 

'  The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a  shot  or  two,  from  one  of 
those  small  pieces  of  artillery,  called  falconets,  then  used  in  defending 
castles.  The  shot  was  too  vague  to  have  any  effect,  but  the  broader 
flash,  the  deeper  sound,  the  louder  return,  which  was  made  by  the 
midnight  echoes  of  Bennarty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the 
liberated  prisoners.  The  boat  was  alongside  of  a  rude  quay  or  land- 
ing-place, running  out  from  a  garden  of  considerable  extent,  ere  any 
of  them  again  attempted  to  speak.  They  landed,  and  while  the 
Abbot  returned  thanks  aloud  to  Heaven,  which  had  thus  far  favoured 
their  enterprize,  Douglas  enjoyed  the  best  reward  of  his  desperate 
undertaking,  in  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  house  of  the  gardener*' 
pp.  262—270. 

There  are  a  hundred  improbabilities  in  the  tale,  but  these  we 
do  not  stop  to  notice.  The  Author  winds  up  the  narrative,  and 
gets  rid  of  the  supernumerary  personages,  rather  better  than 
tisual.    Father  Ambrosius  is  made  to  warn  the  ill-fated  Queen, 
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on  her  embarkation,  that  her  doom  is  sealed  when  she  quits  thf 
Scottish  Strand,  but  it  is  too  late  to  hesitate.  The  Sheriff  of 
Cumberland  is  her  escort ;  '  a  gentleman/  %re  are  told,  *  of  the 
'  House  of  Lowther/  which  precious  little  bit  of  informatioa 
willy  we  dare  say,  not  be  lost  upon  the  noble  family  ivhote 
antiquity  is  thus  so  politely  insinuated.  After  two  years*  re- 
sidence with  her  royal  mistress,  Catherine,  says  the  eCery,  was 
dismissed,  and  became  soon  after  her  return,  the  Lisdy  of  Rih 
land  A?enel. 

Upon  the  whole,  *^  The  Abbot^'  is  not  unworthy  of  its  Author. 
With  all  its  faults,  it  is  such  a  tale  as  perhaps  no  contemporary 
writer  could  have  framed  ;  and  it  is  saying^  much  for  the  geniiii 
of  a  man,  that  it  is  only  with  his  own  productions  that  we  think 
of  comparing  his  least  successful  eflbrts.  Even  '^  The  Moias- 
*'  tery"  is  as  superior  to  the  common  run  of  novels,  as  k  is  in- 
ferior to  ^^  Guy  Alauncrin;;,'*  or  ^^  The  Heart  of  Aiidkitluaa.*' 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  works  of  Fieldinff  and  SmoUett, 
they  are  slis^ht  and  sketchy  proiluctions ;  nor  will  they  endure  a 
frequent  perusal.  But,  in  being  free  from  the  groisDCsa  and 
libertinism  which  pollute  the  works  of  those  writers,  as  wdl  as 
from  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  our  modern  novelists,  they 
entitle  their  Author  to  an  honourable  distinction,  and  lead  us  io 
wish  that  he  had  aimed  at  something  higher  than  the  mercautik 
profits  arising  out  of  an  ephemeral  popularity. 

Art.  V.  1.  Sketches  of  the  Philosphy  qfUfe.    By  Sir  T.  C.  Mofgn, 

M.D.  &c.  &c.  %so.  London.    181db 

2.  S^ornnd  Mind ;  or  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  and  Ffty- 
siology  of  the  Human  Intellect.  By  John  Hadam,  M.D.  Ac.  ft& 
8vo.    London.    1820. 

T  cannot  be  necessary  to  apprize  our  readers  of  oar  deoided 
hostility  to  those  modern  systems  of  physiology  whicby  as- 
suming to  have  anatomy  as  their  base,  refuse  to  reco^ise  aoy 
powers  or  principles  in  cither  physical  or  moral  man,  that  do  Dot 
result  from  organization.  Against  this  organic  doctrine  of  life, 
we  believe,  however,  that  the  accusation  of  materialism  has  ben 
somewhat  vaguely  and  indiscriminately  preferred :  nay,  maay 
writers  who  have  stood  forward  as  declared  foes  to  the  principle 
in  question,  have,  in  the  very  terms  of  their  opposition^  proved 
thomsclvos,  to  say  the  least,  (luitc  as  much  materialists,  as  thoss 
against  whom  Ihey  have  argued.  When,  for  example,  Mr. 
Abernethy  o|)po>eii  to  (he  inferences  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 

something  to  rest  upon  ?    Indeed,  whoever  may  have  attempted,  1 
from  Plato  downwards,  or  whoever  shall  hereafter  attanpt,  to 
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teria  riiw  (Ujfuncc  of  John  Hunter,  ^\hat  does  he  more  than 
give  another  support  to  the  elephant,  which  itself  must  have 


oonneol  the  world  of  spirit  and  matter  hy  any  cpgmsfible  bond  of 
union,  ever  has  ^tumbled,  apd  ever  will  stumble  in  Umine.  The 
essence  of  all  these  speculatiens  consists  in  a  sort  of  snbtilization 
of  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  our  perceptive  powers ;  they  are 
therefore  In  reality  and  eflfect,  systen^s  of  materialisii). 

The  organists,  indeed,  for  so  the  new  sect  has  been  termed, 
formally  proclaim  their  dissent  from  the  creed  of  the  materiatisl. 
In  the  table  of  contents  to  one  of  the  treatises  which  have  iss^i^ 
from  this  school,  we  meet  with  the  following  annpuncement : 
'  Reasons  for  rejecting  both  a  spiritual  and  material  principle  of 
^  life/  And  on  turning  to  the  page  we  are  referred  to,  we  find 
the  following  statements.  '  That  some  subtile  agent|  analag^us 
^  in  its  properties  to  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  may  enter  lis  a 
'  link  into  the  chain  of  vital  causation,  is  a  proposition  strictly 
*  possible,  and  is  not  perhaps  altogether  improbable.  But  tijl 
^  the  reality  of  such  an  agent  be  proved,  its  admission  upon 
^  hypothetical  grounds  is  proliibited  by  that  general  canon  cf 
^  reasoning,  FrusUa  JU  per  plura  quod  lieri  poiett  per  pan^ 
^  ctora.'  GaU  then  this  pnilosophio  scepticism,  if  you  please^  but 
do  not  defeat  your  own  pur|>06e,  when  you  are  aiming  at  raarine 
it  from  its  foundation,  by  setting  about  the  work  with  material 
which  are  themselves  manufactured  from  a  petitio  prineipU^  and 
therefore  necessarily  ineffectual  to  the  accomjilisQment  of  their 
design. 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  our  sentiments  on  these 
disputes  more  dear  and  defined,  range  under  two  heads,  tbbse 
attempts  to  ex|)lain  the  inexplicable  subject  of  vital  causation  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  0,ne  class  of  these  attempts,  is,  as  hfui 
been  just  intimated,  grounded  on  the  notion  of  ethereajizing  sub- 
stance so  to  say,  into  the  imiMtlpable  tenuity  of  spirit.  The  other 
class  applies  its  machinery  to  tlie  development  of  percipient 
causation,  and  thus  falls  into  the  futility  of  symbolic  analogy,  and 
talks  with  Plato  of  the  oxv^»  ot*  ^ith  Darwin,  supposes  ideas  to 
be  configurations  of  the  sensual  organs ;  tlius,  most  obviously 
converting  the  instrument  into  the  agent,  an(i  conceiving  that 
we  announce  a  cause  by  the  introduction  of  a  symbol.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  philosopliy  of  orgimization, 
that  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  common  with  the  abo^ve 
vain  and  visionary  schemes,  it  denounces  their  lej^macy,  and 
ridicules  their  absurdity. 

<  We  pause^'  says  Sir  Charles  Morgan »  *  in  our  researches  at  the 
properties  of  contractility  and  sensibility ;  not  however  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  these  boundaries  as  strictly  impassable.  But  in 
attempting  to  extend  the  limits  of  inquiry,  the  map  must  be  traced 
\  after  the 'discoveries  of  a  Columbus;  not  covered  with  an  imaginary 
Terra  Austn  or  fancied  Atlantis;  even  though  such  territories 
thould  be  vo!  >n  the  imposing  authority  of  another  JPlato/ 
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To  wiiat,  then,  it  will  be  aMked,  do  we  object,  id  these  {Min- 
ciplcs  which  have  called  forth  the  present  inquiry  ?  It  is  this, 
that  they  assume  (he  establishment  of  a  positive,  when  they  hare 
merely  made  out  a  negative.  Our  philosophers,  when  they  con- 
fess (heir  ignorance  of  the  quo  moc/oof  vital  causation^  are  right 
But  when  they  infer  that  intellect  is  (he  result  of  orgaDisatioay 
because  they  have  no  conception  of  (he  manner  in  whiish  it  is 
appended  to  the  organic  fabric,  their  conclusions  are  quite  as 
gratui(ous,  and  therefore  as  unphilosophical  as  any  of  the  us- 
stable  sys-tems  by  which  they  have  been  preceded.  Their  in- 
ferences, moreover,  are  as  much  at  variance  with  moral,  as  they 
are  with  })hiIosophical  rectitude;  for  once  admit  the  poslukle 
that  all  motive  and  mental  impulse  originate  from,  and  are  totally 
subordinate  to  organic  construction,  and  you  open  the  flood- 
gates to  an  overwhelming  rush  of  immorality  and  vice. 

But  to  be  luore  explicit,  our  objections  to  the  modem  philoso- 
phy of  life  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  general  beads. 
First,  by  referring  4!very  thing  to  organic  necessity,  itdeniesthe 
freedom  of  choice.  Secondly,  it  daringly  presumes  to  arraign 
before  the  bar  of  man's  defective  and  fallible  judgemeot  the  de- 
signs of  Omni|)otcnce,  or  the  wisdom  of  final  causes.  Thirdly, 
it  contends  for  a  sameness,  except  in  degree,  between  the  ratio- 
nality of  the  brute  and  the  intellect  of  Man.  And  lastly,  it  in- 
fers the  improbability  of  an  iniperisliuble  principle  in  man,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  ])iiysioIogy  that  teaches  the  doctrine. 

That  man,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  impelled  morally  by  mere 
organic  impulse,  may  be  considered  as  suflicienlly  substantiated 
by  the  very  inlluence  which  the  scepticism  of  the  principles  io 
question  operates  upon  his  feelings  and  volitions.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case  of  an  individual  after  his  conversion  to  those  tenets 
which  inculcate  by  specious  inuuendos  our  nn accountability  to  an) 
thing  bevond  the  clod  of  cLtv  out  of  which  we  are  formed.  Is 
not,  we  would  ask,  such  a*)  individual  a  dilferent  character,  bodi 
in  act  and  resolve,  from  what  ho  was  prior  to  such  a  change  is 
his  o])inions  ?  Here,  our  ori^anists  will  tell  us,  that  we  arc  mere- 
ly contendiu!*:  on  the  ground  of  consequences,  and  are  therefore 
using  a  species  of  argumentnlion  the  legitimacy  of  which  phik>« 
sophy  refuses  to  rocogiiisi*.  But  wi?  repeat,  that  the  very  cosse- 
quenccs  themsclv us  in  (lie  present  case  palpably  disprove  the 
rectitude  of  the  ])rinciples  from  which  they  proceed  ;  since,  if  a 
diflercnt  course  be  juir'^ued  from  the  n.'slricted  one  hilherto 
adopted  from  tlio  per>ULision  that  **  to-morrow  we  die" — **  let 
<^  us  liier^  loie  i-at  uiid  drink,^^  is  it  not  evident,  that  such  course 
is  dotermiued  not  by  the  nece^'*ily  of  organization,  but  from  the 
motives  onginatlDL!:  in  the  iiewl)  u.lapted  creed  r  We  vrould  then 
ri^peat,  that  such  speculations  as  deride  exterior  flueooeyaad 
would  laugh  us  to  scorn  when  we  talk  of  something   rom 
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and  independent  on  organization,  not  only  have  a  mischievous 
tendenoy,  (for  that  might  possibly  be  consistent  with  their  ab-« 
stract  truth,)  but  carry  the  materials  of  self  refutation  into  the 
very  ingredients  of  their  first  and  fundamental  positions. 

Our  Second  reason  for  objecting  to  the  philosophical  prmcipicr 
now  under  review,  is,  the — we  were  about  to  call  it  awful  freedom 
with  which  they  refer  to  final  causes  and  providential  design.  Far 
18  it  from  our  wish  to  encourage  that  Deus  intersit  feeUng  whicli 
cannot  treat  of  physical  science,  without  mixing  with  its  specu- 
lations matter  that  has  more  correct  reference  to  moral  science. 
But  we  are  bold  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  highly  indecorous,  but 
absolutely  unphilosopliical  to  indicate  defects  in  creatioa  in  the 
manner  that  we  find  done  in  one  of  the  works  which  head  this 
article.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  organization,  judgement 
is  formed  from  e.r  parte  evidence :  a  positive  is  assumed,  when 
the  just  inference  from  the  premises  is  merely  a  negative,  and  the 
siieculatist  proceeds  upon  the  false  supposition  that  our  feeble  and 
finite  powers  arc  equal  to  the  scanning  of  infinite  intelligence. 
Man  is  unquestionably  gifted  with  perception  equal  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  vast  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  ;  but  when  he  imagines  himself  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  detecting  insuITicicncy  in  such  designs,  he  calculates  not  only 
impiously,  but  absurdly,  since  the  very  apparent  defect  may 
have  an  object  far  beyond  his  ken  and  conception. 

Did  Sir  C.  Morgan  recollect,  while  he  Avas  penning  some  of 
his  shallow  remarks  on  living  organs  and  functions,  the  fable,  of 
the  insect^s  criticism  upon  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ? 

The  denial  of  an  essential  superiority  in  man  over  the  inferior 
animals,  is  a  third  error  of  the  tenets  under  notice.  We  may  be 
told  that  discussions  on  this  head  are  mere  logomachies.  But  the 
dispute  between  kind  and  degreoy  ceases  to  be  a  war  simplv  of 
words,  when,  on  its  determination  is  made  to  hinge  tlie  final 
destiny  of  man.  If  it  must  be  so,  let  the  word  reason  be  em- 
ployed to  characterise  those  actions  of  the  brute  which  imply 
contrivance,  and  denote  recollection  ;  but,  why,  as  it  has  been 
oftentimes  inquired,  docs  not  this  reason  lift  the  animal  from  its 
first  level  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  cause  a  progressive  im^ 
provement  in  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  ? 

Mr.  Uaslam  well  puts  the  difference  between  the  human  and 
the  brute  natures,  in  reference  to  this  point,  in  the  following 
terms. 

*  The  gifl  of  instinct  even  to  animals  does  not  exclude  them  from 
acquiriog  knowledge  by  experience ;  for  their  minds  are  capable 
of  improvement  according  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and 
the  intellectual  organs  with  which  they  arc  furnished.  The  in- 
stinct which  is  allotted  to  them  is  a  mental  possession  which 
t/iej  could   not   have    acquired  from   ike  limited    nature  oj  llieir 
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ficukies.  All  their  inttincti  are  oroceiBM  of  the  pareM  reaiiMt  bm 
th^  do  not  originate  from  themscuTes — they  are  not  aa  in  wmn  the 
elaboration  of  thought*  the  contrivance  founded  on  the  eatimate  of 
knowledge ; — but  a  boon — an  endowment!  by  which  experieooe  it  an- 
ticipated and  wisdom  matured  without  its  progress  and  accumulation. 
'  The  early  manifestation  of  instinctive  wisdom  is  the  beat  replj 
totho8c  philosophers  who  have  areued  against  its  exiatence»  ^  tor  in  i 
multitude  of  instances  it  is  exhibited  anterior  to  the  posaibility  of  es* 
perience.  Man,  altho'  gifted  Witti  superior  c^adtiea,  imA  VUicepti- 
ofe  of  higher  attachments,  does  not,  fVdtn  the  paufcity  of  hii  htlinBtii 
arrive  during  mahy  years  at  the  M'lhe  MtuHty  both  of  MM  iod 
bbdy  which  Vndst  anhnab  dispteV  wfthhi  ttie  spac^  of  a  few  iveela— 
Hb  necessary  and  important  ib  the  protracted  period  of  infiMcy  Vi  the 
edifice  and  destination  of  the  human  mind/ 


And  ito  widely  Ibotai  tfae  ili&Vk,  hiay  Vft  add,  do  ttey  > 
Who,  aiming  to  e^ablhh  the  identfty  Of  )r^^«6n  HvA  ibtliBet,  of 
the  undenAanding  uf  the  man  aAtlthitof  th^  bitite,  ttrjtaafer 
the  siatn^  jirogress  of  ihstrtictlo/A  in  the  pVogieny  of  th^  neekej, 
a^  tfaat  by  which  the  chi1dl-e\)  of  itieh  lire  langht  tills  dfMiBCtioa 
fi^ween  gobd  and  evtl,  knowledge  fttid  igifoitntOia. 

tn  our  notice  of  Dt.  Borrovrs  recent  Work  xta  Itoaeliillr,  «« 
ilf^tly  aHuded  to  the  dangerous  as  Well  an  anphilotopUcAlMe^ 
teiio^  relative  to  mental  alrcn&tion,  wMch  are  d^aeed  Ihnn  the 
iiaaumed  law  respecting  the  omnipotence  of  orgairifelttioli.  Kfcr; 
sally  of  passion,  and  every  irregularity  of  wli&t  is  tcriMd  Mnpo^i 
eVeii  when  carried  to  any  enormous  and  naiadi'hSYcms  esmtte, 
must,  we  remarked,  be  set  down  according  to  thete  teHMiy  as 
unfortunate,  rather  than  criminal  oocurrenoes;  atid  thM  Ike 
greatest  moral  turpitude  could  be  regarded  only  rh  thia  VKht  of 
mental  misconception  and  bodily  ailment.  But  ttHa  mlllirt^  Uj^ 
the  tenor  and  tendency  of  whose  writhlgs  We  are  ttOfr  csMMMM- 
Ing,  save  the  objecter  the  pains  of  pointing  out  thoge^eeftUcdfa 
effects  of  their  principles,  by  boldly  stepping  fdrward  mild  kf«w- 
iog  them  (hcmselves. 

*  Strength  of  temptation,'  says  Sir  C.  Morgan,  *  is  aDoired  ia 
abatement  of  moral  censure,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lsir»  tat 
the  preservation  of  society,  is  obliged  to  strike ;  a  mode  of  fhiwiH 
which  would  not  be  justified  if-  ihete  really  ethted  a  po^oet  tf  tm^' 
iance^ 

In  this  passage  there  is  an  evident  implication,  nay.  i  pdlltiva 
avowal  of  the  venomous  and  fatal  docCrihe,  that  wbMlU^  ifty 
individual  fall  before,  or  rise  from  above,  his  natural  inolitoitfois 
to  u  certain  line  of  conduct,  the  victory  and  the  defttftMfe  Iwtk 
ccpially  to  lie  pibced  to  the  score  Of  organic  impofae ;  kll  hMpH- 
eation  and  assumption  wtiich  palpably  make  mo^  adcoimlftlufKy 
to  be  a  name  without  meaning.*.      In  this  point  of  VieW^  end 


*  We  have,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  the  present  dtscuwottf  ewHed 
any  rci'crcnce  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  warfare  between  **  the  eU 
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houses  and  jaals,  as  We  before  remarked,  must  boik  be  considered 
as  expedients  of  Ibe  same  import  and  character ;  and  we  ara 
called  on  to  extend  our  pity  and  sympathy,  aye,  and  regaird 
also,  equally  to  the  Newgate  criminal,  and  the  raving  bedlamite^ 
both  of  them  being  in  like  manner  victims  of  an  organic  impiibe 
beyond  control. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  theire  is  no  neoessity  for  straining 
physiological  principles  to  an  extent  beyond  their  compass^ 
in  order  successfully  to  combat  those  sceptical  inferenees 
which  are  deduced  from  the  laws  of  organisation ;  inferwices 
which,  it  is  seen,  soon  crumble  into  the  dust  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,   under  the  grasp  of  other  powers.    If  '  the 

*  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting  room*  do  not^  as  Mr.  Law** 
rence  maintains,  teach  that  there  is  any  thing  in  maa  beyond 
nerve,  and  membrane,  and  fibre,  and  blood  vessel,  the  intel«- 
lectual  ami  moral  proofe  of  the  design  and  destiny  of  our 
being  do;  and  although  we  should  be  among  the  first  to 
confess  that  it  requfared  the  Sun  of  Revelation  to  bring  light 
and  immortality  /Mg  to  light,  it  is  gaining  something  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  natural  inconsistency  in  those  truths  which 
after  all  must  rest  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  that  of  nature, 
before  they  can  entirely  satisfy  the  restless  spirit  and  aasious 
desires  of  man. 

The  books,  the  title  pages  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  are  not  without  merit  in  their  way.  We 
need  not  add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  advanced 
against  the  principles  which  Sir  C  Morgan  advoeales,  in  border 
to  ^lew  our  hosiile  feeling  towards  them ;  but  because  he  wip- 
ports  a  bad  cause,  we  see  no  senfiie  w  jjdMioe  m  ^sranting  fttim 
the  literary  merit  df  bis  hook  in  the  way  IhWt  has  been  -done  by 
those  who  Would  have  hraded  it  as  a  matiter-pieee  ht>A  of  com- 
po9iti<m  and  reasoning,  had  the  tenets  which  ft  inonloates  lieett 
of  a  different  cast  and  character.  Dr.  Hasiam^s  book  is  rather 
meagre  as  to  matter,  but  it  is  written  With  a  great  deal  >ef  taste 
and  ability.  So  fiir  as  the  Writer  opposes  the  reasenfnga  tH 
the  organic  physiologist,  so  far  do  we  go  along  with  himte 
opinion  and  sentiment.  Bui  We  are  nut  sure  wiKtber  our 
notions  quite  accord  as  to  the  constituents  of  flian^  sopetkirily 
to  the  re#t  of  the  animal  ^^eation.  <  We  are  emtbied,'  says 
Hashnn,  '*  i^ohmtmrikf  to  I'ecollect  the  peieeptions  we  bavo'ex*- 
^  perienced  ;   and  why  ao  ?     Beoanse  we  have  the  Verity  *df 

*  i^eecAy  by  which  mt  experieweed  {leroeptseia  <is  ebangedfor 
'  ateirm,  and  we  have  the  Aatid  as  the  recorder  of  sigwifistttyt 

and  the  new  man  ;*'  because  we  ane  desirotks  of  shewing  the  futility 
of  the  principles  against  which  We  argue,  without  any  appeal  to  an 
authority  which  our  adversaries  weM  refiise  to  recognise.  ^ 
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^  sonnds/  But  surely  Ibis  mode  of  reasoning  is  rather  taking 
a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  fabric  of  man's  intellect  is 
built  up,  for  the  intellect  itself.  Were  the  possession  of  the 
hand  and  the  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  the  cau9e  of 
human  superiority  over  the  brute,  it  would  follow  as  a  mattef 
of  course,  that  an  individual  bom  dumb  and  without  hands 
would  by  no  tuition  whatever  be  capable  of  rising  in  con* 
ception  and  act  above  the  standard  of  mere  organic  or  animal 
existence. 

The  same  mistake  appears  to  us  to  pervade  our  ingenious 
Autlior*8  speculations  respecting  the  doctrine  of  numbers  and 
the  employment  of  conventional  signs ;  these  signs  being  made 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  results  of  the  things  signified. 
And  thus,  while  he  successfully  combats  the  monstrous  hy- 
pothesis, that  virtue  and  vice  are  regulated  and  measured  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  physical  frame  is  put  together,  he, 
with  Home  Tookc,  (of  whom  indeed  he  is  a  professed  dis- 
ciple,) introduces  a  sort  of  verbal  indicator  and  resrulator  of 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  and  worthlessness.  He  substi- 
tutes words  for  things, — a  species  of  philosophizing  which  is 
itself  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  morality,  although, 
perhaps,  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  the  principles  which  it 
is  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  our  Author's  treatise  to  im- 
pugn, and  the  unstable  nature  of  whick  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  evident. 
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Art.  VI.  Letters  fiom  Mrs.  Delany  f  Widow  of  Dr.  Patrick  Df- 
lanj/J  to  Mrs,  Frances  Hanulton,  from  the  Tear  1779,  to  the  Year 
1 7S8 ;  comprising  many  unpublished  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of 
their  late  Majesties,  and  or  the  Royal  Family.  Now  first  printed 
from  tlie  original  Manuscripts,  post  8vo.  pp.  106.  London.  1820. 

OOD  Mrs.  Delany  was  assuredly  the  happiest  old  lady  of 
her  day  in  the  three  kingdoms :  she  fairly  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  Royalty.  On  the  death  of  her  friend,  the  Dowager 
Dutchess  of  Portland,  she  had  a  house  assigned  her  by  the  King 
as  a  summer  residence,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  Windsor  castle, 
together  with  a  pension  of  <£dOO.  a  year,  on  purpose  that  she 
might  be  near  her  royal  friends ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  to  drink  tea  with  her  in  the  most  neighbourly  way 
imaginable.  Mrs.  Delany  was  at  this  time  turned  of  eighty -five; 
but  she  enjoyed  her  pension  and  her  honours  nearly  three  years. 
Now,  as  to  the  use  of  telling  the  Public  all  this,  when  the 
venerable  person  has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,  we  should, 
had  our  advice  been  asked,  have  expressed  some  doubt ;  but 
^  the  roost  trifling  circumstance  acquires  dignity  and  interest,' 
\vc  arc  told  by  way  of  apology, '  when  it  refers  to  dc{)arted  worth 
*'  and  greatness  ;*  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following : 
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<  The  Prince  of  Walel  dances  a  minuet  better  than  any  one  I  have 
seen  for  many  years.* 

<  And  now,  as  I  know  i/ou  take  pleasure  in  what  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  does  me  honour,  1  must  tell  you  of  our  amiable  gracious  Queen's 
politeness,  and  I  may  presume  to  add,  kindness  to  me.  She  was  told 
I  had  wished  for  a  lock  of  her  hair ;  she  sent  me  one  with  her  own 
royal  fingers.' 

<  The  Duchess  of  Portland  sat  on  the  Queen's  right  hand,  and  I  on 
her  left.  Her  Majesty  talked  a  great  deal  to  me  about  books,  es- 
pecially about  those  on  religion,  and  recommended  to  me  an  oxpla- 
nation  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  translated  from  the  German.  The 
next  morning  she  sent  me  a  present  of  the  work,  in  three  volumes.' 

*  I  have  been  several  evenings  at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  with  no  other 
company  but  their  own  most  lovely  family.  They  sit  round  a  large 
table,  on  which  are  books^  work,  pencil8,'And  paper.  The  Queen  has 
the  goodness  to  make  me  sit  down  next  to  her ;  and  delight^  me  with 
her  conversation,  which  is  informing,  elegant,  and  pleasing,  beyond 
description,  whilst  the  younger  part  of  the  family  are  drawing  and 
working,  &c.  &c.  the  beautiful  babe,  Princess  Amelia,  bearing  her 
part  in  the  entertainment;  sometimes  in  one  of  her  sisters' japs ; 
sometimes  playing  with  the  King  on  the  carpet ;  which,  altogethei^^ 
exhibits  such  a  delightful  scene,  as  would  require  an  Addison's  pen, 
or  a  Vandyke's  pencil,  to  do  justice  to.  In  the  next  room  is  the  band 
of  music,  who  play  from  eight  o'clock  till  ten.  The  King  generally 
directs  them  what  pieces  of  music  to  play,  chiefly  Handel's.' 

^  At  this  time  of  the  year  (August)  the  evenings  are  devoted  by 
them  to  the  Terrace  till  eight  o'clock,  when  they  return  to  the 
Lodge  to  their  tea  and  concert  of  music :  happy  are  those  who  are 
admitted  to  that  circle !  The  Queen  has  had  the  goodness  to  com- 
mand me  to  come  to  the  Lodge,  whenever  it  is  quite  easy  to  me  to 
do  it,  without  sending  particularly  for  me,  lest  it  should  embarrasstne 
to  refuse  that  honour;  so  that  most  evening,  at  half-an-hour  past 
seven,  I  go  to  Miss  Burney's  apartment,  and  when  the  royal  family 
return  from  the  Terrace,  the  King,  or  one  of  the  Princesses  (gene- 
rally the  youngest.  Princess  Amdia,  just  four  years  old)  come,  into 
the  room,  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  me  into  the  drawing-rooQ)» 
where  there  is  a  chair  ready  for  me  by  the  Queen's  left  hand :  the 
three  eldest  Princesses  sit  round  the  table,  and  the  Ladies  in  Wait- 
ing, Lady  Charlotte  Finch  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave.  A 
vacant  chair  is  lefl  for  the  King,  whenever  he  pleases  to  sit  down  in 
it*  Every  one  is  employed  with  pencil,  needle,  or  knotting.  Be- 
tween the  pieces  of  music  the  conversation  is  easy  and  pleasant ;  and, 
for  an  hour  before  the  conclusion  of  the  whole, 'the  King  pla3rs  at 
backgammon  with  one  of  his  equerries,  and  I  am  generally  dts- 
misssed.'     pp.  91 ,  92. 

That  the  late  King  was  very  fond  of  his  children,  that  bis 
habits  were  domestic,  his  manners  condescending  and  uffitble, 
has  been  always  sufhciently  well  understood.  Mrs.  Delany^s 
chit-chat  letters  afford  us  on  this  point  no  additional  infor- 
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mAtion.  The  Queen,  too,  bore  an  excellent  eharaoter  as  an  ex- 
emplary mother^  and  was  on  this  account  generally  popular,  till 
she  began  to  betray  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  fKilitics,  a 
subject  which  she  was  wholly  incompetent  to  undentand. 
Tbougli  slie  had  not  the  credit  of  munificence,  she  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  less  costly  virtue  of  kindness ;  and  if  the  defideMy 
of  her  education  had  left  her  narrow-minded,  the  purity  of  her 
moral  principles  was  above  suspicion,  and  in  her  malnleaaBee  of 
the  true  dignity  of  her  court,  she  was  as  unbending  v  she  was 
conscientious.  The  clearest  instance  we  have  met  witb»  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  refined  sensibility  in  her  late  Mijesty,  is 
the  allowing ; 

<  One  little  anecdote  of  the  Queen  struck  me,  as  a  atrooffer  in- 
stance of  her  real  tender  feeling  towards  our  dear  old  friendf  tnsn  aD 
her  bounties  or  honours.  As  soon  as  the  Ducheaa  of  Pordand 
died,  Mrs.  Dclany  got  into  a  chaise  to  go  to  her  own  bonse;  tl|e 
Duke  followed  her,  oeggins  to  know  what  she  would  accept  ^  that 
belonged  to  his  mother;  Mrs.  Delany  recollected  a  bira  thai  llie 
Dudiess  always  fed  and  kept  in  her  own  room,  desired  to  hvre  it« 
and  felt  towards  it,  as  you  must  suppose.  In  a  few  days  she  got  a  bad 
ftver,  and  the  bird  died;  but  for  some  hours  she  was  too  ill  evao  to 
recollect  her  bird.  The  Queen  had  one  of  the  same  sort  which  die 
valued  extremely  (a  weaver  bird^ ;  she  took  it  with  her  own  bands, 
and  while  Mrs.  Delany  slept,  had  the  cage  brought,  and  put  her  ova 
bird  into  it,  charging  every  one  not  to  let  it  eo  so  near  Mrs.  De- 
hny,  as  that  she  could  perceive  the  change,  tfll  she  was  enoogh  re- 
covered to  bear  the  loss  of  her  first  favourite.  This  requires  no  ooai- 
ment,  as  it  speaks  strongly  for  itself/    99,  100. 

This  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  volume  put  together;  jrt 
Mrs.  Delany  herself  makes  no  mention  of  Uie  circunwtanoe:  it 
occurs  in  the  letter  of  a  female  friend.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that 
had  her  situation  aflbrded  an  opiwrtunity  of  collecting  any 
atrilung  memoranda  relative  to  tlic  royal  family,  ahe  was  not, 
at  eigbty-five  years  of  age,  very  well  able  either  to  discriminate 
what  was  worth  telling,  or  to  preserve  it 

The  neiglibourly  tea-drinkings,  the  sociable  working  partiea, 
the  concerts,  the  backgammon,  and  commerce  table,  andf  draw- 
ing, and  knotting,  and  early  honrs,  of  the  royal  inluibitnnta  of 
Windsor  castle,  are  interesting,  bo  vi  ever,  in  the  retro«pcot : 
the^  seem  to  comport  with  the  genuine  £uglish  character^  aod 
«nlortunately  they  have  given  way  to  nothing  bctlcsr.  In  the 
circles  of  the  great,  Evening  exists  no  longer.  Evening,  with 
its  *  train  of  fire-side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness'  is  now 
transformed  into  what?  The  hour  before  dinner.  Oh,  nod 
Mrs.  Delany,  how  would  this  have  suited  your  venerable  habits  ? 
Alas !  auch  are  not  the  daily  visiters  at  the  i>alace  of  George 
the  Fourth. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul  to  the  Colosnanst  to  the  Thessa- 
lonianSf  to  Timothy ^  and  to  Titus^   and  the  General  Epistle  of  St. 
James:    A  new   Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the 
Text  of  Griesbach.     By  Philalethes.    ]2mo.    pp.70.     Price  3^ 
1819. 

VCTHATEVfiR  £euilU  oaay  be  found  with  this  small  voltuii  e 
^^    and  whatever  may  bQ  Us  real  blemi^es,  it  speaks  strongly 
'm  favour  of  the  Editor's  modesty,  by  the  unostentatious  form  in 
which  it  appears  :  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  una»ttming  vo« 
himes  that  have  ever  presented  themselves  to  our  critical  notice. 
By  those  persons  who  estimate  the  learning'  of  an  Editor  by  the 
sxtent  of  his  quotations,  and  the  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin 
that   glitters  in  his  Notes,  Philalethes  will  not  be  reckoned 
learned.    To  those,  however,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  real 
ifilMTning,  his  title  to  it  will  not  appear  disputable.     Real  learn- 
ing carries  with  it,    in  its  results,  the  evidence,  wluch  support3 
Xs  claims,  and  by  which  it  is  commended  to  the  reo^ard  of  the 
;ru|y  learned.     This  evidence  we  often  in  vain  look  for  in  works 
)f  very  pompous  pretension  and  erudite   appearance,  which  ob- 
:ain  for  their  authors  the  reputation  of  protound  scholarship  at 
he  cheap  expense  of  a  species  of  accumulation  in  which  it  is  not 
lifflcult  to  become  accomplished.     In  the  volume  now  under  our 
consideration,  there  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  appendages  which 
isually  accompany  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures.     There 
ire  no  critical  pro^^omena,  the  whole  introductory  niatter  be- 
ng  comprised  in  five  pages ;  there  are  just  a  dozen  noted  of 
he  most  concise  kind,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  marking  a 
lifficulty  or  of  affording  explanation,  but  they  are  never  loaclcd 
?ith  criticisms  ;  there  is  neither  a  Greek  letter  nor  a  Latin  word 
rom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Version.     Plain  and  un- 
idoFoed  as  is  this  volume,  the   qualifications  of  the  Translator 
vill  be  conceded ;  and  if  the  critical  examination  of  his  Versioo 
»ut  his  reader  on  some  occasions  in   opposition  to  him,  he  will 
Iways  find  the  occasions  of  diflerence  to  be  remote  from  the  con- 
ceit of  rare  attainments,  from  pertness,  and   from  dogmatism, 
^e  cannot,  indeed,  but  most  cordially  approve  of  the  temper  bf 
he  Editor. 

In  forming  the  present  Version,  very  few  preceding  translators 
»r  commentators,  the  Editor  informs  us,  have  been  consulted, 
(ewcome  and  Castalio  have  been  occasionally  used.  To  Mack- 
light,  Philalethes  does  not  appear  to  be  very  partial.  Of  Carap- 
»eirs  translation  of  the  Gospels,  his  opinion  is  justly  very  high  : 
his  work  he  professes  to  have  taken  as  the  model  of  hi:^  own. 
>oddridge  alone  has  been  used  throughout  in  the  preparation  of 
he  present  version  ;  a  circumstance  which  probably  may  have 
»een  the  elfect  of  early  predilection,  but  from  which  it  may  have 
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happened  that  the  translation  of  Philalethes  is  so  frequentlf 
paraphrastical  in  its  readings. 

<  Next  to  tlie  aid  afforded  by  the  Greek  Scriptures  themselTety  by 
attention  to  the  style  of  their  several  writers,  and  to  the  acccntation 
of  words  and  phrases  in  various  connexions,  the  most  material  aniit- 
ance  has  been  derived  from  Schleusner's  valuable  Lexicon,  which 
however  has  not  been  followed  with  implicit  deference.  Tlie  tUM- 
lator  has  bestowed  much  care  and  labour  upon  the  work  with  the  view 
'to  render  it  at  the  same  time  faithful  and  clear.  He  has  made  the 
translation  as  literal  as,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  idiomiof  Ae 
respective  languages  would  allow ;  and  he  has  preferred  the  wordi  of 
the  authorized  version  wherever  they  appeared  |to.  express  the  seaie 
of  the  Apostle  with  precisioui  and  m  a  perspicuous  and  pore  itjk, 
—In  translating  a  few  phrases  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  admit  mto 
the  text  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  to 
give  a  literal  version  in  the  side  margin,  where  two  or  three  variout 
readings  are  also  placed.  Words  supplied  in  the  translation  ar^  print- 
ed in  italics.'    Preface, 

We  most  cordially  approve  of  the  critical  principle  on  which 
the  version  is  professedly  constructed,  namely,  thai  itshooldbe 
as  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  respective  languages  will  allow, 
and  that  wherever  the  words  of  the  Authorised  Venion 
appear  to  express  the  sense  with  precision  and  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  pure  style,  they  should  be  preferred.  A 
sober  translator  will  be  careful  to  guide  himseir  by  these  ralei. 
The  text  of  Griesbach  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  translatios. 
The  manner  indeed  in  which  the  Editor,  in  the  title-page,  quali- 
fies his  adoption  of  it,  ^  chiefly  from^  prepares  us  to  expect 
occasional  variations  between  the  Professsor^s  Greek  text  and 
this  English  Version.  The  instances,  however,  are  not  km 
(compared  with  the  entire  number  of  various  readings  in  the 
translated  portions  of  the  New  Testament)  in  which  Philaleiha 
has  followed  the  Received  Text  in  preference  to  that  of  Gries- 
bach. It  would  seem  to  us  that  he  has  not  prescribed  to  Iub« 
self  any  fixed  rules  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  text  finoai 
which  he  has  rendered.  Against  some  of  the  alterations  which 
he  has  introduced,  we  cannot  but  record  our  serious  oljjeetioBS. 
The  correspondence  and  variations  of  Philalethes*s  text  oom- 
pared  with  that  of  Griesbach,  are  as  follows. 

Coloss.  eh.  i.  1.  ''  And  the  Lord  JeMUs  Chrut**  Omittad 
by  Griesbach,  retained  by  Pbilalethes.  Ver.  6.  mm  mMtfam^om 
Griesbach  adds  to  the  text,  and  is  followed  by  the  piisisf 
Translator. 

Ver.  M.  ^'  through  his  bloods  Pbilalethes  agrees  with 
Griesbach  in  omitting  these  words,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Common  Version. 

Ver.  24.  '^  my^^  sufferings.  Omitted  in  Griesbach^t  testf 
x-ead  in  Phil,  and  C.  V. 
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Ver.  28.  ^*  Jesus.^^  Philalethes  agrees  with  the  Common 
Version  in  this  reading,  which  Griesbach  has'removed  from  the 
Greek  text. 

Ch.  ii.  ver.  2.  "  and  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ:'  Omit- 
ted by  Griesbach  and  Philalethes. 

Ver.  11.  ^^  of  the  mms^'*  xmi  aiMfnm,  Philalethes  follows 
Griesbach  io  rejecting  this  reading. 

Ver.  20.  **  therefore^  •vi.  Rejected  by  Griesbach  and  the 
present  Translator. 

Ch.  lii.  V.  15.  **  the  peace  of  Ood^^  In  this  reading  Phi- 
lalethes and  the  C.  V.  agree  in  opposition  to  Griesbach  idio  has 

admitted  **  ChruV^  {x9^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^x^* 

Ver.  16.  <<  to  the  Lord:'  C.  V.  and  Phil.,  Griesbach  reads 
« to  Cod"  (9i«.) 

Ver.  18.  <<  oira''  (1)^$.)     Omitted  by  Griesb.  and  Phil. 

Ver.  22.  '<  fearing  God:'  C.  V.  and  PhU.  Griesbach's 
reading  is  '^  the  Lord:'  (xv^y.) 

Ch.  iv.  18.  ^warm  affection:'  Phil.  *^  a  great  zeaV 
C  V.  vokv  Toww  Griesbach. 

1  Thessal.  ch.  ii.  Ter.  IS.  <<  own:'  C.  V.  and  PhU.  Omit- 
ted by  Griesbadb. 

Ch.  iii.  ver.  t.  *^  a  mtnMer.**  Phil,  C.  V.  reads  ^^ minister:' 
The  word  (>»«xo90f)  is  omitted  by  Griesbach. 

Ch.  iv.  ver.  18.  <<  /  would  not.''  C.  V.and  Philalethes. 
Griesbach's  text  has  ^^  We  would  not."  diXeyAiy. . 

Ch.  V.  ver.  2.    «  For:'     (yap)     Omitted  by  G.  and  P. 

II.  Thessal.  ch.  ii.  ver.  2.  "  day  o/"  Christ:'  Griesbach 
reads  *'  day  of  the  Lord"  (xuptev.)  Philalethes  agrees  with 
C  V. 

Ver.  4.  "  as  God:'  C.  V.  Omitted  by  Griesbach  and  Phi- 
lalethes. 

Ver.  8.  "  the  Lord:'  C.  V.  Phil.  Griesbach  reads  «  the 
Lord  Jesus:' 

Ch.  iii.  ver.  8.  "  he  received."  Phil.  "  ye  received."  C.  V. 
*^  they  received"  (  TdpiXa^oo-ay)  Griesbach. 

I  Timothy,  ch.  i.  ver  1.  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ:'  C.  V. 
«  Jesus  Christ"  Phil.    "  Christ  Jesus"  Griesbach. 

Ver.  17.  *^  the  only  God"  In  this  reading  Philalethes  agrees 
with  Griesbach. 

Ch.  iii.  ver.  16.  <^  God  was  manifested."  C.  V.  Griesbach; 
'oq  Philalethes  adopts  Griesbach*s  reading,  and  renders  ^^  He 
who  was  manifested," 

Ch.  iv.  ver.  12.  "  in  spirit:'  Omitted  by  Phil,  and  by 
Griesbach. 

Ch.  V.  ver.  4.  ^^  good  and:'  Rejected  by  Griesbach,  and 
omitted  by  Philalethes. 

Ver.  12.  "  also:'    Omitted  by  G,  and  P. 
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Cb.  Ti.  Ter.  10.  '<  eternal  life.'*  G.  V.  and  Philalethes.  Cries- 
bach  reads  rn;  oftv;  l^wki* 

II  Timothy,  ck.  ii.  ver.  13.  '<  for,"  (y»p)  is  added  to  the 
text  by  Griesbachy  but  is  not  noticed  by  Phil. 

Ver.  10.  "  the  name  of  Christr  C.  V.  and  P.  Griesbach 
has  ^^  the  name  of  the  Lord.**  ( xup»ov,) 

Ch.  iv.  ver.  1.  <'  and  the  LordJe«u$  Christ.**  C.V.  Grio- 
bach  omits  '<  the  Lord.**  (xvpiov)  P.  agrees  with  the  Com- 
mon Version. 

Titus,  ch.  ii.  ver.  S. «'  of  us.**  Griesbaob  and  P.  The  C.  V. 
reads  "  of  you.** 

James,  eh.  ii.  yer.  S5.  This  whole  verse  is  reacted  by  Phi- 
lalothes,  who  informs  us  that  there  is  great  reason  to  coiyecture 
that  it  is  an  interpolation  though  it  cannot  now  be  pMred  to  be 
so.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  an  interplolatioii,  Why  is  it 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  addition,  by  heiag  eanoded 
from  the  text  ?     The  omission  is  most  unjustifiable. 

Coloss.  ch.  i.  ver.  1.  "  Paul,  by  the  fippointment  of  God,  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.^'  The  reading  of  the  common  veiMOD, 
^*  By  the  will  of  God,"  is,  in  our  judgement,  preferable^  as  being 
exactly  the  expression  which  corresponds  to  iia  dtX^fiaroc.  **  Ap- 
pointment**  occurs  again  in  1  Timothy  i.  1.  whcsre  it  is  ^te 
pro])er  as  the  translation  of  E^trayfif. 

Ver.  2.  ''  To  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ."  C.  V. 
The  ''  saints,"  we  apprehend,  were  not  a  different  claaa  from  the 
^*  faithful  brethren,"  as  this  rendering  would  seem  to  represent 
Philalethes  has  <^  holy  and  faithful  Christian  brethren.**  Dod- 
dridge and  Wakefield  have  *'  holy  and  faithful  breikrem  ta 
Christy**  which  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  proper 
form  of  expression.  WickliflTe,  copying  the  Vulgate,  reads 
^'  hooli  and  feitht'ul  bretheren." 

We  shall  do  more  justice  to  the  present  translator,  and  better 
enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  his  labours  by  transcribing  into 
our  pages  some  connected  passages,  than  by  presenting  ourspe* 
cimens  only  in  words  and  lines.  We  copy,  therefore,  the  fidlow- 
ing  verses  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloasians. 

*  Ver.  3.  Having  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  yosr 
love  towards  all  the  saints, 

*  4.  We  give  thanks  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jem 
Christ,  always  praying  for  you,  because  of  the  object  of  hope  which  ii 
laid  up  for  you  in  heaven ; 

*  5.  Of  which  ye  were  first  informed  by  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  communicated  to  you. 

*  6.  And  as  ihis  Gospel  is  increasing  in  fruitfulncss  throughout  the 
world,  so  i^  hath  been  among  you  since  ye  listened  to  fl,  andlmew  the 
grace  of  God  in  truth. 
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*  7.  Thus  ye  learned  fVom  Epapbras  our  dear  fellow^servanty  who 
is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ, 

*  8*  And  who  hath  made  known  to  us  your  spiritual  love* 

*  9.  For  this  cause  also,  since  we  heard  of  yourfaiih^  wc  have  not 
ceased  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that  ye  may  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  willy  with  all  wisdom  to  comprehend  spiritual  things ; 

*  10.  That  ye  may  walk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  theXord,  so  as  al- 
together to  please  Him  ;  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increas- 
ing in  the  knowledge  of  God, 

'11.  And  strengthened  by  his  glorious  power,  so  as  to  be  complete- 
ly capable  of  entire  constancy  and  joyful  patience.' 

On  perusing  the  above  passa^,  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
new  version  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Editor  has  sucoessfully 
executed  his  design  of  faithfully  conveying  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  that  the  phraseology  in  which  he  has  clothed  it,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  fortner  translator.    Several 
of  bis  readers,  however,  may  perhaps  think  that  he  has  indulged 
himself  in  rather  too  much  freedom  as  a  scriptural  translator ; 
and  they  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  parts  of  the  version  in 
evidence,  that  Philalethes  has  intruded  into  the  province  of  th^e 
Expositor.     "  True  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;"  which  is  also 
Wakefield's  renderin£>^,  may  be  accepted  instead  of '^  the  word  of 
"  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,^  the  reading  of  the  Common  Version  ; 
but  ^^  object  of  hope^^  is  not  advantageously  substituted  for 
"  hope^^^  as  a  translation  of  ruf  iXt»J«.     The  rendering,  ^^foun- 
dation  of  the  hope^^   n  iKvi^^  occurs  in  the  87th  verse.     In  a 
commentary,  such  modes  of  expression  might  not  be  improper ; 
but  they  are  too  much  in  the  form  of  explanation  to  appear  with 
strict  propriety  in  a  version.     Similar  instances  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume  ;   c.  g.  ver.  8.  ''  In  union  with  him,'^   cb.  ii. 
ver.  7.  "  The  source  of  our  life,'*  cb.  iii.  ver.  4.  "  Improve  oppor- 
tunities," ch.  iv.  6.     "  Adam  was  formed  the  first  in  order  y^ — 
**  Adam  was  not  seduced  until  the  woman.*'  1  Tim.  ch.  ii.  13, 
14.     In  some  instances,  words  are  unnecessarily  supplied  :  they 
are  inserted  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  sense  of 
the  Writer  distinctly  and  fully,  but  they  are  less  proper  in  the 
work  of  a  translator  than  they  would  be  in  the  volumes  of  the 
commentator.    We  have,  among  others,  the  following  examples  : 
''  true  faith.''  1  Tim.  vi.  10.    '^  Be  strong  io  dispensing  the 
graC^e  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  2  Tim.  ii.  1.     ^*  Common  af- 
fairs of  life."  ver.  4.     **  Mosaic  law."  Titus  iii.  S. 

*  Ver.  15.  "  Representing  the  invisible  God  he  is  the  first-bom  of 
the  whole  creation; 

*  16.  For  in  reference  to  him  were  formed  all  in  heaven  and  updn 
earth,  visible  and  invisibles  whether  occupying  the  highest  stations  or 
subordinate  in  dignity  ; 

M7.  All  were  made  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all,  and 
through  him  they  all  subsist. 
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'  18.  He  also  is  the  head  of  that  body,  the  Church,  and  he  is  the 
chief>  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  thioga  be  might  hmc 
the  pre-eminence. 

*  19.  For  it  bath  pleased  God  that  in  him  all  that  is  comidete  shonU 
abide*  and  that  by  him  all  should  be  reconciled  to  Himself  t  ^ 
wheUier  upon  earth  or  in  heaven,  by  him  who  hath  made  peace  bj 
his  death  on  tlie  cross."  ' 


**  Represeating  the  invisible  God/*  We  canaot  aeoept 
as  the  proper  version  of  the  original  words,  which  are  correotly 
represented  in  the  Common  TranslatioD,  and  which  we  see  m 
occasion  whatever  for  changing.  *^  In  reference  to  Jktm/'  we 
might  admit  as  a  translation  of  ck  avrot,  but  it  is  not  unolgee- 
tionable  as  a  rendering  of  S*  avrm.  The  liberty  taken  by  the 
Translator  with  his  original  in  the  16th  verse  we  cannot  approve : 
the  most  literal  and  servile  translation  in  passages  of  thh  ds- 
scription,  is  ureferable  to  this  kind  of  free  yersion.  Why  it 
should  have  been  *  judged  proper  to  admit  into  the  text,  the 

*  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  to  give  a 

*  literal  version  in  the  side  margin/  the  Editor  has  not  in  tUs 
case  informed  us,  nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  reasoo  bt  the 
choice.  The  side  margin  contains  the  following  reediag: 
*'  Whether  those  occupying  thrones,  or  exercising  dominioay 
^'  whether  princes,  or  those  in  authority  ;**  which  is  not  a  lifsnl 
version.  We  know  not  why  '*  his  death  on  the  cross/*  sboidd 
be  admitted  instead  of  **  the  blood  of  his  cross.'* 

*  Ch.  ii.  8.  Beware  lest  any  one  take  advanta^  of  you  by  vaia 
and  deceitful  philosophy,  according  to  the  doctrme  of  men  and  the 
principles  of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  Christ. 

*  9.  For  in  him,  as  in  a  body,  whatever  u  divinely  complete  rf*'diit^ 

<  10.  And  ye  have  been  made  complete  in  him,  who  is  the  head  of 
all  that  have  eminence  and  authority. 

<  11.  Through  him,  ye  have  also  been  circumcised  with  a  i 
cision  not  performed  by  hands,  but  in  casting  off  the  body  of 
lity  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  ' 

M2.  As  in  baptism  ye  have  been  buried  with  him,  and  at  the 
time  re*animated  with  him  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God*  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead. 

*  13.  Even  to  you  who  were  dead  in  your  offences,  and  in  year 
impure  sensuality,  God  hath  given  life  in  union  with  him,  having  par- 
doned all  your  offences. 

*  14.  Annulling  with  respect  to  us  the  written  instrument  of  oidi- 
nances  which  was  adverse  to  us,  he  took  it  entirely  away,  add  Mfled 
It  to  the  cross  ; 

« 15.  Whereby  he  disarmed  those  that  were  chief  in  rank  and  aa» 
thority,  and  exposed  them  in  a  public  triumph/ 

As  this  small  volume  is  within  the  reach  of  every  person  who 
interests  himself  in  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  notice  of  it  any  further.     We 
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ghall  only  select  a  few  adilitional  examples  of  improved  render- 
ings, which,  with  the  extracts  already  given,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  the  competency  of  the  anonymous  Trans- 
lator for  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  employed,  and  which 
he  will  probably  prosecute  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  entire 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

« «'  A  Bishop/'  C.  V,  '«  A  man  placed  over  the  Church:*  1  Tim. 
ill.  2.  Titus  1.  7- 

« «'  —  of  good  behaviour.**  C.  V.  **  —  of  welt-regulated  man- 
ners.** •*  »o<r/w«?.**  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

«  "  Grave."  C.  V.  «*  Worthy  of  respect.**  n^j^vau  ver.  11. 

<  **  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe.'*  C.  V. 
"  Preserver  of  all  men,  especially  of  believers.**  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

<  «  Cast  off  their  first  faith.'*  C.  V.  ''  Not  being  faithful  to  their 
first  engagement.**  Ch.  v.  12. 

*  **  Let  the  elders  who  ^ct  well  as  superintendants,  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  liberal  recompence;  especially  those  who  labour  as  preach- 
ers and  instructors.**  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

'  **  And  let  our  friends  learn  to  be  foremost  in  eood  works,  in  cases 
of  necessity  or  utility,  that  they  may  notlie  unfruidul."  Titus  iii.  14. 

<  «'  Strive  lowfully.**  C.  V.  "  Contend  according  to  the  rules.'*  2 
Tim.  ii.  5. 

'  ^  Of  his  own  will  He  hath  made  us  His  children  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  might  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures.*'  James 
i.  18. 

<  <<  Can  that  faith  save  him  ?**    Ch.  ii.  14. 

In  1  Tim.  ch.  iii.  6.  7,  we  have  "  adversary*'  and  **  enemy ;" 
deviations  from  the  Common  Version  of  very  doubtful  propriety. 
In  2  Tim.  ii.  $6.  James  iv.  7,  the  reading  of  the  Common  Ver<^ 
sion  is  retained.  '^  Fond  of  the  world,"  James  iv.  4,  is  neither 
so  correct  nor  so  expressive  as  the  reading,  ^*  Friend  of  the 
**  world,"  which  is  in  apposition  with  "  enemy  of  God."  "Per- 
^*  sons**  would  be  more  suitable  than  *^  characters,**  in  ver.  8. 

Art.  VIII.  Letters  from  the  CorUinentf  during  the  monihs  of  October, 
November,  and  December^  1818;  including  a  visit  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  lefl  Bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Wiimot  Ormsby,  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieut,  of  Ireland,  and  Rector  of  Castlecomer.  8vo.  Price  98. 
London.     1819. 

TLfR-  ORMSBY  mentions  '  circumstances  of  a  private 
^"^  ^  nature,'  as  his  inducement  for  the  p^blication  or  these 
letters.  Of  their  urgency  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  judge,  but 
we  fear  that  they  will  scarcely  amount  to  a  justification  of  his 

Crudence  in  publishing  his  observations  on  a  tour  distinguished 
y  no  remarkable  occurrences,  and  through  tracts  almost  as 
familiarly  known  to  Englishmen,  as  the  often  visited  scenes  of 
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their  own  country.  If  wc  may  jiulgc  from  the  meagrenesB  of 
Mr,  O's  narrative,  he  was  not  favoured  with  opportuQilies 
of  explorinjj^  recesses  closed  against  the  curiosity  of  oCher 
travellers,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  ^fted  with  the  faculty  of 
Gommunicatin!;  interest  to  common  events  or  well-kiiowi 
localities,  by  preseutins^  tliom  before  us  in  a  new  and  atlneltrs 
dress.  His  fiicetiousncss  is  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
vivacity  or  selection,  and  his  political  views  and  reasonings  an 
precisely  such  as  we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  chaplaiii 
of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  without  either  novelty  or  force  to  disguise 
their  palpable  sycophancy.  In  addition  to  these  failares,  Mr. 
Ormsby  seems  to  have  very  strong  national  partialities ;  lie 
hitches  in  (he  Duke  of  Wellington  on  every  occasion  ;  and  the 
following  section  of  a  letter  firom  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wilt  jshei^ 
his  estimate  of  a  personage  far  too  conspicuous  to  escape  notice; 
but  whether  the  present  honest  panegyrist  has  or  has  not,  giTeo 
a  correct  portraiture,  we  shall  not  venture  to  decide. 

*  They  speak  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  the  highest  admiration  of 
his  abilities  and  esteem  for  his  character.  England  is,  in  their  eyeit 
personified  hj'  him.  As  he  walks  to  the  hotel,  where  the  respedtiTe 
Ministers  assemble,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  the  iinoslah 
tatious  modesty  of  his  appearance  with  the  splendid  dresses*  and 
equipages  of  his  compeers.  Engrossed  by  the  momentous  oonoerai 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  his  Lordship  seems  to  banish  every  other 
consideration.  The  people  stare  at  him,  but  salute  him  respectfdly ; 
and  it  amused  me  to  hear  them,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  freedom 
from  parade  and  sucli  an  air  of  deep  reflection,  whisper  as  he  passed, 
Ally  qu^il  est  solidc  !  This  is  indeed  an  epithet,  by  which  they  are 
apt  to  designate  the  generality  of  Englishmen, — ignorant^  how  few 
have  similar  pretensions.'  pp.  83,  84. 

The  observations  by  Avhich  this  disinterested  eulogy  is  pre- 
ceded, are,  we  venture  to  affirm,  utterly  unfounded :  conti- 
nental politicians  do  not  all  agree  in  applauding  '  the  honour  and 
^  good  faith  of  England  ;'  they  do  not  acquit  us  of  ^selfish  views 
^  of  aggrandizement ;'  nor  do  they  concede  that  ^  we  have 
^  used  with  moderation  tlie  rights  we  had  acquired  by  our  in- 

*  exhaustible' — inexhaustihle  I  ^  resources  and  undaunted  per- 

*  severance,'  My.  Ormsby  ^voultl  have  done  wisely  to  hate 
confined  this  silken  adulation  to  the  precincts  of  the  vice-regal 
court.  In  the  same  style  he  talks  of  ^  imperishable  praise^*  as 
due  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  simply  for  refusuig  his  consent  to  the 
<lestruction  of  the  monument  of  Margeau.  At  Mentz,  oor 
worthy  Traveller  suffered  the  citizens  to  hoax  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing ridiculous  story. 

*  Mayence  having  been  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  departments 
of  France,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  and  military  cstabfishmenli^ 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  that  nation,  and  their  deparUico  was  ge- 


liertdly  regretu  cm  account  •f  the  agreeableiMM  cf  their  nMntierf 
Bad  the  circulation  of  their  moa^.  la  ooe  triflins  pavtteuto,  H  oen- 
■iderable  sum  was  expended,  eeea  after  th^  had  faoneurad  the 
town  with  their  fraternal  endmoe,  they  werp  in? ited  to  a  public  en* 
lertainaaent*  The  name  of  the  femev  Prefect  was  Jamhwii  he  mmI 
has  fiunily  were  universally  heloved,  aad  after  supper  one  of  the  good 
citizens  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of»  Les  JmnUKm$>4h  Maytn^f  Im 
malleurf  au  m^nd^  i  this  w^^^rai^iovsly  recfivf^hy  lh«f^r9^^ 
mthu9i^tiaaUy  by  the  iahab^t^lSf  The  pe?^t  norojpg*  eirery  km 
to  be  procured  was  purchased,  ^nd  die^pM^ea  tp  FpnSt  99  m  VR^ 
acceptable  present ;  and  Mayence  has  oeen  since  aescribed,  in  the 
Traveller's  Guide,  as  reqoarl^ble  for  th^  ^^Q9^  9f  IM  hmS|  ^^W  4m| 
acpidental  apd  ludjcroqs  ocgurrenc^.*   pp.  Ifi  }99* 

After  Ml.  the  '  TravdWa  Oulde'  b  quite  ? i|h$,  md  Mr. 
Omeby  will  eease  to  hold  bi^  sM^  ftt  this  *  iudipfous  occur- 
^  rence,*  when  we  inform  him  that  le$  jandnmB  de  Mayence^ 
9^  Beitber  piare  nor  less  than  (b^  W«9tpMui  bunSf  pf  W^i# 
Jfent^  w^  forn^erlyt  %p4  19e  auppqae  stil)  is,  (th#  |Nrif|cipal 
market,  ai^d  which,  moreover,  were  ^oufiliy  8^^t,  ia  lafgp  qti«9- 
tiliee.  Xq  P^ris.  If  hf^  refuse  Iq  believe  tbi9  op  owr  a«t^etity,  h# 
Boiiy  he  williog  lie  accept  tl^e  asaiiriupcff  of  Gut  P^^tiPi  wbp  Ml  ooe 
W*  his  letters  laments  tbie  ipiefonUiae  of  ^  C^rdWl  d#  |^9»  i« 
bsing  coippelled  to  quit  MMpaHer  ip  tbe  hfji^rfeeeop, 

<  Thus/  writes  th%t  lively  bon.-vivan^j  ^  b^  will  loee  tbe  /mier'r 
'  tiiQity  of  gating  the  bwis  of  fVestphflU,  wbi/cb  w/i  call  Mt» 

<  If eut^  bwis,  rJambon$  de  JUfiyenc^J  beeaMS^  ^m^ly  tb9 
^  great  han9*m^r)i^  was  held  ^t  Menfv,  and  tbe  most  qoantMy  pi 

*  Aeo)  which  is  «ei^t  to  Vw^  ab^ui  Easteri  is  Gorwardod  bjF 
^  Patch ^mercliants.* 

In  MetZy  whose  fortifications  he  is  pleased  to  assure  U9»  MM 

<  impregnable/  M^.  Ormsby  fields  eyery  iMpg  to  bis  PWP  llfsftf 
tbe  Bourbons  iq  high  popularity,  and  faigUshmea  ip  ft^fovr  i|4lfr 
tbe  people.  AjL  Paris,  be  found,  wba|  we  will  ventujre  |^  f^y  fi^ 
ope  bujt  hiiwelf  Bver  perocvived,  *  ap  miiy^rsal  pepse  qi  oUigji^^iPQ 

<  and  acliLnowledgepQQOt,  thai  the  great  powers  of  Europa  hiura 
^  a/cted  with  ao  booourabU  and  laagnanimous  lerbearaae^  aH 
this,  howerer,  is  uUiioateiy  re^Brred  to  the  influence  of  Ae  UHkp 
of  Wellington,  whose  name  is,  it  seems,  to  be  *  transmitted  to 

*  posterity  as  both  the  conqueror  pnd  the  benefactor  of  France !' 
Then  we  have  the  musty  anecdote  of  I^nis  XII.  and  la  Tri- 
mouille,  most  felicitously^  applied  to  Louis  XV)li.  and  tbe  Bopn^ 
partists,  and  accompaniecl  by  the  followiog  ei^quisite,  highly 
BaToured,  admirably  apposite,  ^nd,  beyond  fill  question,  perfectly 
disinterested  compUmeat,  apologisuug  for  tbe  conduct  of  LooM 
;]i^y|I{.  Ih  discarding  the  Ultr^-Mof/aM  paHy9  Mr.  Oraaby 
sagaciously  hiajts^  that, 
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The  geDeral  opeimtions  of  the  little  ann^  under  fkm  ordcfi  of 
ir  Thomas  Grabam,  were  confined  to  unimportam  iih»vcsmiiI^ 
and  an  ioeffiectual  bombardment  of  the  Antwerp  lleeCt 
March,  1814,  when  the  bold  but  diHastroua  aaaaull^on  Ba 
op-Koomi  was  determined  on  by  the  British  general.  TIm 
measure  has  been  much  canvassedi  and  we  beliere,  ccmaidqed 
by  many,  as  of  very  questionable  propriety.  Witbont  enteriag 
into  particulars,  and  premising  our  opmion,  that  under  the  peK- 
tical  circumstances  of  the  season,  the  hazard  was  altogether  vb« 
necessary,  we  can  feel  no  hesitatioil  in  ascribing  to  the  attempt 
all  tbc  merit  due  to  an  undertaking  daring  io  its  coac«ptioli|  aM 
in  its  arhingement,  atad  gallant  in  its  execution.  On  the  othtr 
kaad,  it  k  clear  that  there  wens  great  faults  8oeMwhel%  and  it 
appeirs  la  us  thai  the  main  error  lay  in  niM  ailMliB|^  pguanH 
and  eibotual  support  to  the  troops  who  had  earrieil  tha  werin. 
At  Me  tidie^  ftieArly  the  wtiote  of  the  irampsHs  #ere  tfe  oar  pet^ 
session,  but,  most  unaccountably,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  ben 
HMe  At  entrehthing ;  the  guns  of  abandoned  batterfea  laefa  sot 

Silted,  and  a  htg^  body  of  troops  indispensably  nrrtBsary  for 
e  defehcfs  of  the  points  occupied,  Was  actu&Ily  auffered  to  aait 
Aie  works  without  being  relieved.  The  governori  General  Bi- 
aaneh  finding  Uiat  the  advantages  gained  were  not  folloiwed  up^ 
rallied  his  garrison,  and  concentrating  his  foree^  allackedy  with 
complete  success,  the  scattered  parties  of  the  Brhiah  tvba  kU 
the  ramparts.  Individual  acts  of  heroism  were  aaaTaBfaigi  and 
the  aHair  oonekided  m  the  capture  or  expulsioa  af  oar  oaualry- 
iben  with  imtaehse  hwis.  A  very  intelligible  atoeoUM  of  Mi 
Melancholy  aflki^  Will  be  found  in  the  present  yohttta^  to  trtdch 
h  pirelixed  a  Isige  and  distinct  plan  of  the  fortress. 


Art.  X.  Tke  British  Bctaniat  or  a  Familiar  Introductiea  to  lbs 
Science  of  Botany,  explaining  the  Physiolon  of  Vegeialiony  ihs 
Princmles  both  ot  the  Artificial  and  I^wuraiSysteais  of  T  mnam, 
and  the  Arrangement  of  Jussieu,  intended  chieflj  Ibr  Ifaa  nsa  of 
young  persons.    ISmo.   7s.  6d.    London.    1890. 

^I^HE  science  of  hotany  is  so  attractive  and  its  denelila  aia  ss 
^  easily  acquired,  as  to  excite  some  little  surpriaoy  thai  it 
should  not  be  more  frequently  included  in  the  commoa  aMsnM 
0^  liberal  education.  It  is,  we  believe,  more  usually  froM  %^^ 
end  feelings  that  the  pursuit  b  taken  up,  than  as  Iba  aflhit  ef 
eaiiy  initiation ;  and  Cet  we  can  imagine  no  study  moia  MMl- 
ful,  none  more  easy,  few  more  useful,  to  the  yeaag.  raaaielid 
«Mi  the  observation  of  nature  in  its  ferms  and  baee  of  richM 
beauty>  leading  dh^ly  to  the  consideration  <rf  the  maifca  of  de- 
sign and  skill  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  c^pedaHf  tnmllht 
ta  traUi  the  youthiW  mind  to  habits  of  order,  and  to  imDiasB 
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on  it  the  advantages  of  system  and  classification  iu  the  ar- 
raogement  of  its  ideas  and  acquisitions — iu  all  these,  aa  well 
as  in  many  other  respects,  we  consider  the  early  cultiyatiou 
of  this  scieuoe  as  highly  expedient.  Ttie  unusual  phraseology 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  but  partially  used»  and  always 
carefully  explained;  the  rudiments  of  the  system  should  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  and  familiarized  before  a  more  ad* 
vanced  stage  is  entered  on,  and  there  can  be  no  necessity  fpr 
making  the  high  and  difficult  branches  of  this  fascinating 
pursuit  any  part  of  the  business  of  education.  Objections  of 
a  very  serious  kind  have  been  ur^ed  against  certain  parts  of  the 
science,  but  these,  we  think,  might  be  wholly  removed  by  th^ 
use  of  proper  terms  ;  prurient  imaginations  have  certainly  con*- 
trived  to  debase  the  purest  gratifications,  and  we  would  earnest^ 
urge  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  selection  of  elementary 
works,  and  a  cautious  abstinence  from  all  doubtful  allusion. 

In  all  these  respects  we  may  recommend  the  present  very 
useful,  intelligible,  and  comprehensive  little  work,  though  we 
should  have  been  quite  as  well  pleaded  if  nothing  had  been  said, 
except  slightly  in  the  preface,  respecting  even  the  existence  of 
equivocal  terms  and  ideas  in  the  Linnean  system,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  expulsion,  from  future  editions,  of  the  offensive 
quotation  from  the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  Every  thing  how** 
ever,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  instruction,  is  carefully  pre- 
served firom  all  impropriety  ;  and  excepting  some  few  imperfec- 
tions and  awkwardnesses  of  expression,  we  have  observed 
nothing  which  particularly  calls  for  critical  comment  Redun- 
dancies and  deficiencies  might  certainly  be  pointed  out,  btft 
these  will  be  removed  in  subsequent  publications,  and  we  feel 
persuaded  that  this  manual  may,  by  a  little  care  in  its  revision, 
be  made  a  popular  as  well  as  useful  introduction  to  Botany. 
The  Anther  commences  with  the  analysis  of  a  sufficient  variety 
of  plants  to  afibrd  the  means  of  obtaining  by  inspection  aim 
comparison,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  different  parts.  He 
then  describes  the  artificial  svstem  of  Liinneos,  explains  at  hurge 
the  Classes,  and  Orders,  and  defines  with  distinctness  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  Genus,  Species,  and  Variety.  A  number  of 
interesting  and  important  particulars  are  eaumemted  fespectibg 
the  physiology  of  plants,  their  sap,  their  growth,  and  their 
diseases ;  and  directions  are  giYcn,  though  this  part  of  the  work 
is  capable  of  much  improvement,  for  the  formation  of  a  Aoffttt 
£ifiecm8.  A  useful  set  of  tables  of  the  British  Genera  is  insert^, 
comprising  in  three  columns  the  artificial  and  natural  orders  of 
linooMis,  and  the  improved  natural  system  of  Jussieu.  The 
two  last  letters  contain  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  attempts 
of  those  great  botanists  to  form  a  nalnral  arrangement. 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  that  thb 
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small  volume  contains  a  considerable  qaanf ity  of  matter ;  we 
have  only  to  add  to  our  previous  comroeudation,.  that  the'  plates 
are  executed  with  singular  neatness. 

While  engaged  in  examining  this  work,  a  small  publication 
fell  into  our  hands,  which  under  the  title  of  '  ao  introduction  to 
*  the  knowledge  of  Fungusses/  contains  some  Talaable  bints 
to  young  botanists  ;  the  coloured  plates  are  respectably  executed, 
and  as  it  is  both  a  cheap  and  useiful  tract,  we  have  taken  this 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  it. 

Art  XL    The  Sketch  Book  of  Geqffrey  Crayotif  Gent.  Vol.  II.  8f0. 

pp.  419.    London.     1820. 

Tl/TE  have  already  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Hr. 
*^      Geoffrey  Crayoi  s  Sketches,  on  the  strength  of  tome 
early  numbers  which  fell  into  our  hands,  of  the  edition  publklMd 
in  America.    Soon  after  our  article  appeared,  a  republication  6[ 
the  whole  series  was  put  forth  under  the  authority  of  the  Autbor; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  attention  whidi  it  deaefvedly 
attracted,  has  now  encouraged  Mr.  Crayon  to  favour  ua  with  a 
second  volume.    One  swallow,  it  is  true,  does  not  make  a  aom- 
mer ;  but  nevertheless,  two  such  volumes  as  these  are  quite  auf- 
ticient  to  refute  at  least  one- half  of  the  illiberal  and  contemptuout 
sarcasms,  in  which  English  writers  have  been  so  <proiie  to  in*. 
dulge  themselves,  with   respect    to  the  poverty  of  Amerieao 
genius.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  tnis  is  the  first  puraly 
literary  production  that  has  issued  from  the  Ameriean  preM, 
which  could  claim  to  rank,  in  point  of  original  talent  and  omm 
elegance  of  style,  with  the  best  English  Authors.     Adniittia^ 
this,  there  are  abundant  reasons  at  hand,  connected  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  society,  to  esplaia 
how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  America  has  not  hitherto  furniahed 
more  fine  writers,  without  having  recourse  to  the  old  exploded 
prejudice,  that  genius  depends  for  its  development  on  latitude 
and  climate.    The  tone  in  which  some  of  our  literary  arialocracy 
affect  to  speak  of  a  work  of  original  merit  by  an  Americaa^ 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  thing  was  a  prodigy ;  thus*  their 
very  praise  savours  of  sarcasm.     It  is,  however,  not  m  little  re- 
markable, that  the  present  writer  should  have  distinguished  hin* 
self  in  a  style  of  composition  at  once  so  purely,  natively,  fingliah* 
and  displaying  an  acquaintance  with  our  national  manners  and 
early  literature,  so  much  more  intimate  than  the  beat  infomnd 
Englishmen  generally  possess.    Certainly  there  has  appeared 
no  writer  since  M'Kenzie,  that  has  had  an  equal  claim  tothataf 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  to  take  his  station  with  the  Spectators,  and 
Guardians,  and  Adventurers  of  the  best  period  of  our  literature. 
The  purity  of  taste,  the  quiet,  well-bred  elegance  by  whicli  be  ia 
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characteriseil/  is,  Indaed,  quite  of  the  old  school,  and  contra9ts 
most  refreshingly  with  the  dashing,  frothy,  declamatory  style 
that  seems  to  suit  the  oTer-stimulated  taste  of  the  British 
public. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are,  like  those  of  the  for- 
mer, sufficiently  heterogeneous.  Three  papers  only  relate  to 
Transatlantic  subjects :  these  are  entitled,  ^  Traits  of  Indian 
*  Character/  ^  Philip  of  Pokanoket,'  and  ^  the  Iiegend  of  Sleepy 
'  Hollow.*  The  latter  is  a  companion  sketch  to  the  tale  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  and  contains  some  admirable  Dutch  painting.  The 
hero  is  a  village  schoolmaster,  by  birth  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
yclept  Ichabod  Crane,  which  cognomen,  we  are  told,  was  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person. 

'  He  was  tall,  but  exceedinsly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long 
arms  and  legs,  hands  that  danced  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that 
might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung 
together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large 
green  glassv  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weathercock,  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  to  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blew. 

*  The  revenue  arising  from  bis  school  was  small,  and  would  have 
been  scarcely^  sufHcient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a 
huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  Anacoo- 
da ;  but  to  help  out  ois  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country 
custom  in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  far- 
mers whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively 
a  week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighbourhood,  wi^ 
all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

^  That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic 
patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous 
burthen,  c(nd  schoolmasters  as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  wsyn  of 
rendering  himself  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the  fanners 
occasionally  in  the  lighter  labours  of  the  farm  ;  helped  to  make  hay ; 
mended  the  fences ;  took  the  horses  to  water ;  drove  the  cows  from 
pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire*' 

This  American  Dominie  was  the  singing-master  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  of  course,  the  leader  of  the  Sunday  chour. 

*  From  his  half- itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  ^travelling  ga« 
zette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from  house  to  house ; 
ao  that  his  appearance  was  always  greeted  with  satis&ction.  He  was, 
moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  erudition,  for  he  had 
read  several  books  quite  through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton 
Mather's  History  of  New  England  witchcran»  in  which,  by  the  way^ 
he  most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

*  He  was^  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and  simple 
credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  powers  of  di< 
gesting  It,  were  equally  extraordinary ;  and  both  had  l)een  increased 
by  his  residence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale  was  too  gross  or 
monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.    It  was  often  his  delight,  after 
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his  tdiool  was  dtfmittecl  in  the  afternoon,  to  stretch  hnnielf  on  the 
ridi  bed  of  dorer  bordering  the  little  brook  that  Whimpered  by  his 
sohool-house,  and  there  con  over  old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the 
gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before 
bis  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way»  bv  swamp  and  stream  and 
awfiil  woodland^  to  the  fiirm-house  where  ne  happened  to  be  qasr- 
tered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour,  fluttered  hb  ex- 
cited ioiagination :  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will  from  the  hill  side; 
the  bodine  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbmger  of  storm ;  the  dreaiy 
booting  of  Uie  screech-owl ;  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket  of 
birds  trightened  from  their  roost.  The  flre-flies,  too,  which  sparkled 
most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then  startled  him,  as  one 
of  uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across  his  padi ;  and  if,  by 
chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blundering 
flight  against  nim,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghostt  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch's  token.  His  only  resource 
on  such  occasions,  either  to  drown  thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
was  to  sing  psalm  tunes ;  and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  ai 
they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  fiUea  with  awe  at 
hearing  his  nasal  melody,  <*  in  link^  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 
floating  from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road.' 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  Author  appears  to  the 
moat  advantage  in  the  ludicrous.  In  the  former  volume  are 
some  admirable  specimens  of  genuine  pathos,  but  there  is  an 
intermediate  stvie  of  chastised  humour,  a  sort  of  tender  playful- 
ness in  which  ue  seems  to  us  to  be  naost  at  home.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  papers  on  Christmas-eve  and  Chri&tmas-day 
In  the  present  volume,  and  the  Angler.  Stratford  on  Avon  is  a 
delightful  sketch,  and  breatlies  the  spirit  of  fi^enuine  literary 
entbuBiasfn.  *  The  garrulous  old  lady  in  a  frosty  red  face, 
'  lighted  up  by  a  cold,  blue,  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with  ar- 
^  tificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  curling  from  under  an  exceedingly 
^  dirty  cap,'  is  to  the  life,  and  will  immediately  be  recognise<i  as 
a  striking  portrait  by  any  who  have  performed  tlic  same  pilgri- 
mage to  the  great  poef  s  shrine.  We  transcribe  the  following 
paragraphs. 

^  As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I  paused  to 
contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet  lies  buried,  and 
could  not  but  exult  in  the  malediction  which  has  kept  his  ashes  un- 
disturbed in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vault.  What  honour  could  his 
name  have  derived  from  being  mingled  in  dusty  companionship  with 
the  epitaphs  and  escutcheons  and  venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled  multi- 
tude, what  would  a  crowded  comer  of  Westminster  Abbey  have 
been,  compared  with  this  reverend  pile,  which  seems  to  stand  in 
beautiful  loneliness  as  his  sole  mausoleum  !    The  solicitude  about  the 

grave  may  be  but  the  ofispring  of  an  over-wrought  sensibility,  but 
uman  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices,  and  its  best  and 
tenderest  aflections  are  mingled  with  these  factitious  feelings.  He 
who  has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped  a  fulfharvest 
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of  worldly  favour,  will  find  after  all,  that  there  is  no  Iove»  no  adniira^ 
tion,  no  applause,  so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his 
native  place.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and 
honour  among  liis  kindred  and  his  early  friends.  And  when  the 
weary  heart  and  fainting  head  begin  to  warn  him  that  the  evening  of 
life  is  drawing  on»  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  infant  to  the  mo- 
ther's armSi  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  child? 
hood. 

'  How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  wheiiy 
wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  g 
lieavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home;  could  he  have  foreseen  that 
before  many  years  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown,  that 
his  name  should  become  the  buast  and  glory  of  his  native  place,  that 
his  ashes  should  be  religiously  regarded  as  its  most  precious  treasure^ 
and  that  its  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful 
contemplation,  should  one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst 
the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to 
his  tomb.*  pp.  208—210. 

We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  making  very  free  iu  our  remarks 
upon  hrodier  Jonathan  :  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed 
in  return  to  ^ive  his  opinion  of  John  Bull.  His  portrait  at  full 
length  has  been  attempted  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  and  we  think  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  strong;  likeness. 

*  There  is  no  species  of  humour,'  he  says,  *  in  which  the  English 
more  excel,  than  that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giving  ludi* 
crous  appellations,  or  nick- names.  In  this  way,  they  have  whimsi- 
cally designated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations ;  and  in  their 
fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  even  spared  even  them* 
selves.  One  would  think  that  in  personifying  itself,  a  nation  would  b# 
apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing:  but  it  is  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  English,  and  of  their  lovf 
for  what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar,  that  they  have  embodied  their 
national  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  f 
three-cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken 
cudgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  a  singular  delight  in  exhibiting  their 
most  private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of  view ;  and  have  been  ao 
successful  in  their  delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual 
existence  more  absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind,  than  tl^it  ec- 
centric personage,  John  Bull.  Perhaps  the  continual  contempUtiop 
of  the  character  thus  drawn  of  them,  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  ths 
nation ;  and  thus  to  give  reality  to  wliat  at  first  may  have  been  painted 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire  pe* 
culiarities  that  are  contmually  ascribed  to  them.  The  common  or- 
ders of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  witli  the  beau  ideals  which 
the^  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  broad 
caricature  that  is  perpetually  before  their  eves.  Unluckily,  they 
sometimes  make  their  boasted  Bull-ism  an  apology  for  their  prejudice 
or  grossness ;  and  this  I  have  especially  noticed  among  those  truly 
home-bred  and  genuine  sons  of  the  soil,  who  have  never  migrated  ba- 
^ond  the  sound  of  6ow-belli«    If  ono  of  tbe^  should  be  a  little  WBh 
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couth  in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter  impertinent  trutha  he  coiifesMS  thU 
lie  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  thn 
flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  passion  about  trifles^  he  ohtenrci  ihit 
John  Bull,  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but  then  his  passion  it  over  in  a  mcmieot, 
and  he  bears  no  malice.  If  he  betrays  a  coarscnen  of  Uitte,  and  n 
insensibility  to  foreign  refinements,  he  thanks  heaven  for  his  ipnorana 
-»he  is  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and  nicknacki 
His  very  proneness  to  be  ffulled  by  strangers*  and  to  pay  extravagantlr 
for  absurditids,  is  excused  under  the  plea  of  munificence»  for  John  u 
always  more  generous  than  wise.  Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bolli 
he  will  contrive  to  argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will  frankly  ood- 
Tict  himself  of  being  the  honestest  fellow  in  existence. 

*  However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have  suited  in  the  fa« 
instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  nation,  or  rather,  thcj 
have  adapted  themselves  to  each  other ;  and  a  stranger,  who  wisbes  to 
study  English  peculiarities,  may  gather  much  valuable  infofantioB 
from  the  innumerable  portraits  of  John  Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  caricature  shops.  Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  kr* 
tile  humourists,  that  are  continually  throwing  out  new  traits,  sod 
presenting  different  aspects,  from  diflcrent  points  of  view  ;  aad,  oftes 
as  he  has  been  described,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  him,  such  as  he  has  met  my  eye.  John  Bull,  to  sD 
appearance,  is  a  plain,  downright,  roattcr-of-fact-felloWp  with  modi 
less  of  poetry  about  him  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little  of  nNDSOoe 
in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling.  He  excels  is 
humour,  more  than  in  wit;  is  jolly,  rather  than  gay;  melandiolj, 
rather  than  morose,  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  sudden  tearjOrsuiyiiied 
into  a  broad  laugh  ;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  tarn  flbr 
li^ht  pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  lo  have 
his  humour,  and  to  talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  fncod 
in  a  quarrel,  with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be  cadgd* 
led. 

*  In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  a  propensity  to  be 
somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy  minded  personage,  who  thisb 
not  merely  for  himself  and  family,  but  for  all  the  country  rsund, 
and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  every  body's  champion.  Ha 
is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  settle  hia  neighbov^ 
affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any  maMcr 
of  consequence  without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he  seldom  tnpfp 
in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind,  without  finishmg  by  getting  ialo  s 
squabble  with  all  parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingiatitufc 
He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of  d^ 
fence,  and  having  accomplished  himself  in  the  use  of  hia  limbs  ui 
his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing  and  codgd 
play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  oannot  kev 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant  of  hu  neighboura,  bat  be 
begins  incontinently  to  fumble  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel,  and 


sider  whether  his  interest  or  honour  does  not  require  that  he  shouU 
meddle  in  the  broils.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his  *  itiona  of  pride 
and  policy  so  completely  over  Uie  whole  country,  tj  no  erent  ess 
take  place>  without  infnnging  some  of  his  finely  spun :  ^hta  and  df» 
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nities.  Couclied  in  his  little  donaaioy  with  these  filaments  stretching 
forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old 
apfder,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber,  so  that 
a  By  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his  re« 
pose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrathfully  from  his  den* 
Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at  bottom^ 
yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of  contention.  It  is 
one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  he  only  relishes  the  beginning 
of  an  affray :  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  but  comes 
out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious,  and  though  no  one  fights 
with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
is  over,  and  he  comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist 
pocket  all  they  have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not,  thereforCf 
fighting  that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against,  as  making 
friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him 
in  a  good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  m  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  He  is  like  one  of  his  own  ships,  which  will  weather  the 
roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the  succeed- 
ing calm. 

*  He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of  pulling  out 
a  long  purse ;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at  boxing  matches^ 
horse  races,  and  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among  *^  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fancy ;"  but  immediately  af\er  one  of  these  fits  of 
extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of  economy ;  stop 
short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk  desperately  of  being  ruined, 
and  brought  upon  the  parish,  and  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the 
smallest  tradesman's  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  punctual  and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world ;  drawing 
his  coin  out  of  his  breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance  ;  paying 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growH 

*  With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful  provider, 
and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind, 
its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how  he  may  afibrd  to  be  extravagant ; 
for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef-steak  and  pint  of  port  one  day,  that 
he  may  roast  an  ox  whole,  broach  a  hogsheau  of  ale,  and  treat  all  bis 
peighbours,  on  the  next. 

*  His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  expensive;  not  so  much 
from  any  great  outward  parade,  as  from  the  great  consumption  of 
solid  beef  and  pudding  ;  the  vast  number  of  followers  he  feeds  and 
dothes;  and  his  singular  disposition  to  pay  hugely  for  small  services. 
He  is  a  most  kind  and  indulgent  master,  and,  provided  his  servants 
humour  his  peculiarities,  flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before  his  face,  they  may  manage  him 
to  perfection.  Every  thing  that  lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow 
fiit.  His  house  servants  are  well  paid,  and  pampered,  and  have  Tittle 
to  do.  His  horses  are  sleek  ana  lazy,  and  prance  slowly  before  his 
state  carriage ;  and  his  house  dogs  sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and 
ivill  hardly  bark  at  a  house-breaker. 

*  His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor  house,  grey  with 
sge,  and  of  a  most  venerablei  though  weather-beaten  appearaocs*  it 
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has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a  vast  accumulation  of 
parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages.  The  centre  bears  evident 
traces  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  as  solid  as  ponderous  stone  and 
old  English  oak  can  make  it.  Like  all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is 
full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate  mazes,  and  dusky  chambers ;  and 
though  these  have  been  partially  lighted  up  in  modem  days,  yet  there 
are  many  places  where  you  must  still  grope  in  the  dark.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great 
alterations  have  taken  place;  towers  and  battlements  have  been  erect- 
ed during  wars  and  tumults ;  wings  built  in  times  of  peace ;  and  out- 
houses, lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the  whim  or  conveni- 
ence of  different  generations ;  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fipacious,  rambling  tenements  imaginable  An  entire  wing  is  taken  ap 
with  the  family  chapel ;  a  reverend  pile  that  must  once  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly sumptuous,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered  and 
simplified  at  various  periods,  has  still  a  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp. 
Its  walls  within  are  storied  with  the  monuments  of  John's  ancestors; 
and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with  sofl  cushions  and  welUlined  channs,  where 
such  of  his  family  as  arc  inclined  to  church  services,  may  dose  com- 
fortably in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 

*  To  keen  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much  money ;  but  he  is 
staunch  in  nis  religion,  and  piqued  in  his  zeal,  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected  in  his  vicinity,  and 
several  of  his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  has  had  quarrels,  are  strong 
papists. 

*  To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel,  he  maintains,  at  a  large  expense, 
a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain.  He  is  a  most  learned  and  de- 
corous personage,  and  a  truly  well-bred  Christian,  who  always  backs 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  opinions,  winks  discreetly  at  his  little  pec- 
cadilloes, rebukes  the  children  when  refractory,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
exhorting  the  tenants  to  read  their  bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and  above 
all,  to  pay  their  rents  punctually,  and  without  grumbling. 

*  The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  antiquated  taste,  somewhat 
heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but  full  of  the  solemn  magni6cence 
of  former  times;  fitted  up  with  rich,  though  faded  tapestry,  unwieldy 
furniture,  and  loads  of  massy  gorgeous  old  plate.  The  vast  fire  places, 
ample  kitchens,  extensive  cellars,  and  sumptuous  banqueting  halls, — 
all  speak  of  the  roaring  hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which  the 
modern  festivity  at  the  manor  house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are, 
however,  complete  suites  of  rooms  apparently  deserted  and  time  worn ; 
and  towers  and  turrets  that  are  tottering  to  decay;  so  that  in  high 
winds  there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  house- 
hold. 

*  John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  edifice  thorough- 
ly overhauled,  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts  pulled  down,  and 
the  others  strengthened  with  their  materials ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  He  swears  the  house  is  an  ex- 
cellent house — that  it  is  tight  and  weather  proof,  and  not  to  be 
shaken  by  tempests — that  it  has  stood  for  several  hundred  years,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  likely  to  tumble  down  now-«-that  as  to  its  being  in- 
convenient, his  family  is  accustomed  to  the  inconyeniences,  and 
would  not  be  comfortable  without  them.* 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  V)ho  have  toorks  in  the  presSf  tcUl  oiUgf 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  informatioH 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  voorh  ^ 
U)hich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicatea  to  the  public^  if  con* 
sistent  with  its  plan^ 


The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  has  pat  to  press 
a  new  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  oF  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(reviewed  in  our  Journal  for  January  aud 
February,  1819,)  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged,  in  four  8vu.  volumes,  with 
Mapii  and  Fac>8iuiiles  of  Biblical  MSS. 
As  the  third  volume  will  consist  princi- 
pally of  new  matter,  it  is  intended  to 
print  an  extra  number  of  that  volume, 
including  the  additionr^l  plates,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  purchasers  of 
the -first  edition,  as  inny  order  the  same 
on  or  before  January  1st,  1821.  No 
more  extra  copies  will  be  printed  than 
are  actually  ordered. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  an  Abri(!ge- 
meiit  of  Morgagni's  Valuable  IVeatise 
on  the  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  By  William  Cooke,  Surgeon, 
Great  Prescot  Street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.  Minister  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow,  has  a  new 
volume  in  the  press,  which  will  be  ready 
the  beginning  ofNovember,  on  **  The  Ap- 
plication of  Christianity  to  the  Com* 
mercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of  Life,*' 
in  a  series  of  Discourses,  8vo. 

The  Fifth  Number  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
Christian  and  Civic  Rconomy  of  Large 
Towns,  should,  in  the  regular  course  of 
publications,  have  appeared  on  the  1st 
of  Oc(ol)er,  but  as  the  subject,  which  is 
**  Church  Patronage,"  will  occupy  two 
numbers,  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
postpone  its  publication  till  the  1st  of 
January,  when  it  will  appear  along  with 
the  Sixth  Number. 

In  the  press,  and  t.hurtly  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  1  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with 
plates  and  maps,  a  Statistical  Account 
of  Upper  Canada,  written  by  the  Inha- 
bitants, and  compiled  by  RobL  Gourlay. 

Mr.  W,  G.  Rogers  will  publish  early 
in  October,  an  engraving  of  the  War- 
wick Vase,  in  the  Lithographic  manner. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  First 
Number  of  a  progressive  series  of  Orna- 
mental Sketches,  original  and  selected, 
drawn  on  sione,  by  W.  G.  Rogers. 


Early  in  October  will  be  pobtisbe^tB 
8vo.  an  Inquiry  coacemiug  the  Power  of 
Increase  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankiud. 
Being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthns's  Esity 
on  that  subject.    By  William  Godwin. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days,  Selcc* 
tions  from  Letters  written  during  a  Toar 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1 81 9 ;  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Native  Indians,  and  of  their 
descent  from  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Is* 
rael;  as  well  as  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  -and  suflerings  af  cbm- 
grants,  and  of  the  soil  and  stale  of 
agriculture.     By  Emanuel  Howitt. 

Archdeacon  Pott  is  preparing  a  volavae 
of  SernAous  on  the  Pasts  and  Festivals  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  £.  Morgan,  surgeon,  will  wotm 
publish,  Practical  Observations  on  tlie 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  illuslrated  by  several 
cases. 

Sir  R.  K.  Purter  has  in  the  press^ 
Travels  in  Georjna,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ice* 
in  1817  18-1 9-20,  with  engravings  of 
antiquities. 

Mr.  Edward  Grainger,  jun.  is  prepar- 
ing a  Concise  System  of  Anatomy,  for 
the  use  of  medical  students. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Hollingworth  is  print- 
ing Lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
delivered  in  the  Church  of  Sl  Bubolpht 
Aldgate. 

The  Life  of  William  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  compiled  priuoi- 
pally  from  original  and  scarce  doca- 
mcnts,  is  preparing  for  pubiicatioo. 

Preparing  tor  publication,  ao  Appen- 
dix to  tbe  Midland  Flora;  comprlsiag 
also,  correctioos  and  additions,  referring 
to  tlie  two  former  volumes;  and  occa* 
sional  observations,  tending  to  elucidf  te 
the  Study  of  the  British  Fungi.  Con- 
cluding with  a  geaetric  and  specific  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  aud  a  general  Index 
of  Synopyms.  By  T.  Purton,  surgeou, 
Alcester.  Embellished  with  numerous 
coloured  engravings.  By  James  Sowerby, 
F.LS. 
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In  the  prcs!:,  an  Account  of  the  Most 
Memorable  Battles  aiul  Sieges  bioce  the 
Pall  of  Truy;  classed  and  arranged  to 
afford  a  vit-w  of  their  rospectivo  conse- 
quences on  the  moral  condition  of  man- 
kind. By  G.  Haiiton,  M.A.  This  uork 
i.H  intended  to  present  to  the  yoiin^  jtm. 
dent,  ill  a  serieu  of  I^cUip  s,  a  compre- 
hensive Tiew  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  great  military  events 
which  have  promott-d  or  ret  anted  the 
progressive  impro\ement  of  the  morals 
and  institutions  of  the  world. 

Id  the  pre»»,  The  H.story  of  the  Zodi- 
ftDS,  au  ancient  pt  op!e,  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  final  extinct  ion  of  that  nation. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Travils  mid 
Observations  of  Hareach,  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,'*  The  object  of  this  little  work 
ia  to  illustrate,  in  a  pleasing  story,  the 


principles  of  political  economj^  as  tbcy 
nertsMiily  davelope  tbemaelves  id  tkc 
institutions  and  expedienu  of  doamtic 
and  foreign  policy* 

lu  the  press,  The  Vi>iU  of  Hareach, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  to  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  that  have  appeared  io 
the  world  since  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem  by  the  Romana.     By  the  Rev.  T. 
Clark.     This  will  complete  Ihe  entire 
desi^^n  which  the  author  proposed  to 
himself  when  he  undertook  to  detcriba 
the  trivels  and  observationi  of  Hareach. 
Like  the  incidents  in  that  work,  tboaeof 
the  present  are  taken  from    the  moal 
authentic    biographical   anecdoCes    and 
histories,  with  only  so  much   fictitioos 
colouring  as  was  reqnisite  to  icwicr  tiia 
narratins  moie  iateretiing. 


Art.  XIII.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


IIOOIAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Andrew  Hofer, 
eontaiaiug  an  account  of  the  tranMic- 
tions  io  the  Tyrol,  during  the  year  1 809. 
Taken  from  the  German  by  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  Esq.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

lOTAfiT. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
VuDgusses,  intended  to  bring  into  notice 
Ibis  muc  h  neglected  tribe  of  vegetables, 
and  to  promote  taking  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  them,  by  younz  persons 
and  ethers,  who  are  iu  the  practice  of 
drawing  flowers.  2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Principles  of  Education,  liitellec- 
tual.  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  the  Kev. 
La nt  Carpenter,  LLiO.  8vo.  IQs. 

The  Biographical  Class  Book,  or  3C3 
Lives  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  all 
nations,  from  Homer  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  ;  dc^igm-d  as  reading  lessons  for 
schools  for  every  day  in  the  year,  on 
the  plan  of  Blair's  CInss  Book.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  With  150  portraits  * 
l^mo.  7s.  bound. 

■  ISTOBY. 

The  Naval  and  MiliUry  Exploits 
which  have  distinguishetl  the  Rei^n  of 
George  IlL,  accurately  deM^ribcd  aud 
methodically  arranged.  By  Jirho^ha- 
phat  Aspio.     Id  one  thick  volume  1  BiXiO. 


embellished  *with    nuroeroaa 
plates.   14s.  boards,  16a.  neatly 

Roglitth  Stories,  second  ■erica,  ioeiad- 
ing  the  period  between  the  aeeestbu  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  By  Maria  Hack.  VoL  II., 
12mo.  7s. 

HORTICULTIIBB. 

The  Horticultural  Repository,  can* 
tainiog  Delineations  of  tbie  beat  varieties 
of  the  diflTerent  species  of  Enf^liah  Fruits ; 
to  which  are  added  the  blotioma  aad 
leaves,  in  t)^ose  instanoea  iu  which  thry 
are  judged  necessary^  accompanied  with 
full  descriptions  of  their  rarioui  proper- 
tics,  time  of  ripening  and  directions  for 
planting  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  longer 
succession  of 'fruit;  rach  bein$  pomtcd 
out  as  are  particularly  calculated  for 
open  walls,  aud  lor  forcing.  By  George 
Brcx>kshaw,  Esq.  Author  of  the  *'  Vo- 
mona  Britannica.'*  Parta  I.  and  IL 
royal  8vo.  5$,  each. 

MEDICtHE. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Canaci, 
Progress  Extent  and  Mortality  of  the 
Contagious  Fever  epidemic  m  Iretedd, 
during  the  Years  1817-18-19:  wiih  ■■• 
merous  tables,  official  docuoienia,  and 
private  communications,  illQatraiiva  of 
its  general  history,  and  of  the  ayatca  of 
nioiiagement  a>ltipted  for  its  auppmailoo. 
By  William  Harty,  M.B.  Phyaician  to 
the  King's  Hospital,  and  to  the 
of  Uub'io.  8 TO.  16i. 
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MISCELLAWBOUS. 

The  Abbot :  a  Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverly,  &c.  3  toIs.  12mo. 
II.  4s. 

The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12<.  Also  may  be 
had,  a  new  edition  of  the  flnt  volume, 
12s. 

The  Trial  of  Ch?irles  Christopher  De- 
lano, and  oiherH,  the  Crew  of  the  Bri^ 
William,  of  Liverpool,  for  Piracy ; 
before  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  Governor  of  Malta.  &c.  and  the 
other  Cuinmissioners  appointed  for  the 
Trial  of  Piratical  Offences,  assembled  at 
the  Palace  of  Valetta,  in  the  Island  nf 
Malta,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 B20,  and  the  three  following  days; 
conta  iiing  a  full  and.  oorrect  account 
of  the  wliole  evidence,  from  notes  taken 
in  court.  To  which  are  added,  the 
written  conft'S!i^ons  of  the  prisoners  pro- 
duced in  evidence  on  the  said  trial.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Select  Fables  with  Cuts,  designed  and 
engraved  by  Thomas  and  John  Bewick 
and  others,  previous  to  the  Year  1784; 
together  with  a  Memoir  and  a  descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Messrt. 
Bewick.  Bvo.  13s. 

*#*  A  very  small  number  have  been 
printed  on  large  paper,  to  match  the 
other  Works  of  Mr,  Bewick,  viz.  in 
royal  8vo.  11.  Is.,  imperial  11.  lis.  6d. 

NATURAL  rHILOSOrUT. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  Flame,  and  Com- 
buitioo.    By  T.  H.  Pasley.  8vo.  2^.  6d. 

TRBOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  First  written 
and  delivered  to  the  Inmates  of  » large 


Public  Asytnra,  ami  now  published  and 
addressed  to  the  numerous  parties  which 
agitate  an<1  divide  this  Empire.  By 
Matthew  Allen,  E.  M.  R.  M.  S.  E.,  ice. 
Author  of  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Chemical  Philosophy,  crown 
8vo.  9«. 

A  Defence  of  "  Baptism  a  Term  of 
Communion:'*  in  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall's  Reply.  By  Joseph  King- 
horn.   68.  ' 

The  History  of  Religions  Liberty,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of  George 
IIL  By  the  Rev.  B.  Brook.  2  vols.  8vo« 
11.  I5f. 

TRAVBU. 

Travels  throngh  England,  Wales,  aiid 
Scotland,  in  the  Year  1816.  By  Dr.  S. 
n.  Spiker,  librarian  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prnssia.  Dedicated  to  tlTe 
Friends  of  Ens^land.  Translated  from 
the  German.  2  vols.  12ma  I4s. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants ;  an  AcconoC 
of  a  Tour  in  that  Country  in  1816  and 
1817 :  containing  a  View  of  Characters, 
Manners,  Customs,  Governments,  Anti- 
quities, Literature,  Dialects,  I'heatres. 
and  the  Fine  Arts  ;  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Origin  of  Rome  and  of  the  Latin 
Langaage.  By  James  Aug.  Galiffe,  of 
Geneva.  2  vols.  8va.   II.  6s. 

All  the  Voyages  Round  the  World  ; 
consisting  of  full  and  accurate  Narra- 
tives of  all  the  Circumstances,  Adven- 
tures, and  Discoveries  of  every  Circum- 
navigator Round  the  World,  from  Ma- 
gellan, in  1320,  to  Diat  of  Krusenstem, 
in  1816.  Prepared  from  the  original 
Journals.  By  Captain  Samuel  Prior. 
Illustrated  by  72  Engravings  copied 
from  the  original  Voyages,  and  a  lirge 
Map  of  the  World.  12mo.  I0s«6d.bd. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  a  Letter  from  *  The  Author  ofan  Autumn  near 

*  the  Rhine,*  complaining  of  our  <  gratuitous  innuendoes  at  the  ex- 
« pense  of  the  authenticity*  of  his  facts  and  descriptions,  and  suggest- 
ing that  our  *  own  sagacity  might  have  toldP  us, « that  it  was  quite 
<  impossible  that  the  specific  details  of  scenes  and  persons  which  the 

*  book  contains,  could  be  given  by  any  other  than  an  eye-witness.* 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  receive  the  concession  of  *  sagacity,*  but 


To  Corr9$pondenU* 

not  to  admit  its  consequence ;  we  could  tell  *  The  Author  of  an 

<  Autumn  near  the  Rhine*  of  books  with  quite  as  specific  pretension 
to  genuinenessi  and  containing  much  correct  statement,  but  whose 
framework  and  connecting  matter  are,  notoriously,  pure  invention. 
We  certainly  perceived  circumstances  which  seemed  to  us  to  justify 
scepticism  on  the  point  in  question,  and  as  we  still  think  that  we  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  our  intimation ,  we  can  by  no  Meant  nllew 
that  our  '  innuendoes'  were  '  gratuitous.'  We  were,  no  doubt,  liable 
to  error  in  our  judgement,  but  we  neither  plead  guilty  to  want  of 

*  candour,'  nor  can  an  anonymous  writer  justly  complain  of  want  of 

*  fairness*  in  remarks  which  were  not  checked  by  the  interpoaition  of 
an  ostensible  name.    Wc  have  now  only  to  repeat,  that  the  '  Autumn 

<  near  the  Rhine'  is  a  *  clever  book,'  and  to  quote  the  most  inportant 
sentence  in  the  LiCtter  before  us.  *  If  the  work  itself  has  so  little 
'  the  tone  of  veracity  (which  I  can  hardly  suppose)  as  to  give  rise  to 

*  fair  doubts  in  your  mind,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  ray  rempeCbMt 

*  publishers,  who  will  convince  you  that  in  stating  that  there  is  as 

*  scene  described  tvhic^i  I  did  not  witness^  and  no  person  tohom  1  did  ssi 

*  pertonall^  know,  I  am  much  above  asserting  either  to  you  or  the 
'  public  what  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  truth.' 


ERRATA  IN  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Pii|re  214  line  IS,  for  hope  it,  readh%ie  it. 

— **  2*20  —  11,  from  t>oitoin,/'r  iiifauily  mirf  inmiffy. 

...»  ij4 j  —  1 1  y  from  boUoai,  /or  fcrrtr  ftod  feaar. 
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Art.  I.  Travels  in  Sictlv^  Greece^  and  Albania.  By  the  Rev.  TIio- 
mas  Smart  Hughes,  fate  Fellow  of  St.  Joha's,  and  now  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Maps,  Scenery,  Plans,  &c.  Two  Volumes,  4to.  pp.  925.  Price 
51.58.    London,  1820. 

'  '  1 N  no  department  of  authorship  has  there  taken  place  within 
..-**  the  last  twenty  years,  a  greater  change — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  a  more  striking  improvement — than  in  that  which  falls  under 
the  general  head  of  Travels.*  A  book  of  travels  was  formerly  a 
personal  narrative  of  strange  and  new  adventures,  the  author  of 
which  felt  himself  entitled,  on  the  specific  ground  of  his  cou- 

,  rageous  or  persevering  achievements,  to  the  attention  and  sympa- 
thy of  his  readers  while  detailing  what  he  did,  and  describing 
what  he  saw.  The  prime  merit  of  a  traveller  was  veracity  ;  and  if 
to  this  needful  qualification  were  added  a  lively  style  and  a  slight 
portion  of  connoisseurship,  few  persons  would  have  been  captious 
enough  to  call  in  question  the  author's  competent  endowments. 
But  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Eustace  have  introduced  a  new  order 
of  things  in  this  respect,  and  have  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion among  our  university  men  that  is  likely  to  leave  us  in  no 
want  for  the  future  of  classical  travellers.  Lord,  Byron's  poetry 
has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  and  cherish  this  same 
topographical  enthusiasm.  To  those  of  us  who  are  condemned  to 
sit  by  our  firesides  at  home,  his  powerful  descriptions  of  Grecian 
and  Italian  scenery  are  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  actual 
sight  of  the  scenes  themselves,  so  far  as  it  respects  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination  :  his  poetry  is  the  essence  of  a  score  or  fwo  of 
travellers^  journals,  and  while  it  often  possesses  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  an  Itinerary,  conveys  to  us  at  once  not  only  the  gra- 
phical truth  but  the  moral  feeling  of  the  scene.  Next  to  Lord 
Byron,  Mr.  Eustace,  of  all  modern  tourists,  displays  the  most 
genuine  poetical  enthusiasm.  Inferior  as  he  undoubtedly  is  to 
the  other  illustrious  traveller  we  have  named,  in  many  important 
Vol.  XIV.  N.  S.  2P 
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accounts  which  have  been  furnishecl  by  pnoediDgf  trmvdkfa,  af 
the  present  state  of  th^  IsUntly  relate  ahuoat  eoCirelf  to  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  cspitsl. 
These  are  wretched  and  degraded  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Haghft 
Kpeaks  of  ^  the  extreme  imbecility  of  the  reigninff  fiunily,  tlie 

*  dissolute  morals  of  the  nobles,  the  perversion  of  justice,  tlie 

*  iniquity  of  the  laws,  and  tlie  general  venality  and  eorruptisB.' 
This  generul  statement  is,  indeed,  worth  little;  resting  too^  h 
it  does,  on  the  information  supplied  by  scarcely  a  month's  roi- 
<lence  at  Palermo,  and  equally  applicable  to  a  score  of  other 
Continental  courts.  But  the  representation  is,  with  respect  to 
Sicily,  emphatically  just.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  does  not^psarls 
he  much  indebted  to  personal  observation  for  his  remmrks  on  the 
Sicilian  character,  is  chargeable  with  underststi^  Iha  U*^ 
rather  than  otherwise,  lie  tells  us,  forinstance,  thatt.  there  if. 
no  such  thing  as  prison-discipline  at  Palermo ;  but  be  dosssoC 
tell  us  of  the  crowds  of  untried  prisoners  who  are  euflfaaed  fear 
after  year  to  languish  in  the  prisons,  nor  does  be  hint  el  the  hor- 
rors of  the  damusa.    He  says,  indeed,  that '  the  ffeob  srelits- 

*  rally  schools  of  corruption,  where  the  innooeot  are  sbendooed  Is 
'  ruin,  and  the  guilty  hardened  in  iniquity.'  But  Wieie  this  il^ 
the  marvel  would  have  been  if  it  were  not  so ;  if  in  tbei  bnsdi 
of  civil  policy  which  would  seem  to  be  the  last  to  be  submitteil  ts 
the  regulations  of  an  enlightened  humanity,  Sicily^,  dc|fredeilas 
stie  is,  should  have  been  found  an  exception  to  almost  evcrjodwr 
country  under  the  sun.  Where  are  gaols  not  schools  of  eemp- 
tion  ? 

On  quitdng  Palermo,  our  Travellers  crossed  the  Iskedl  to 
Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  the  site  of  whieh  iMet  hsss 
had  a  magnificence  almost  peculiar  to  itself. 

'  Nature  traced  out  its  plan  in  a  vast  platform  of  rock;  Art  hai 
but  to  perfect  the  design  of  that  great  architect.  This  — ~|[~*^r  if 
area,  which  is  nearly  square,  is  elevated  to  a  very  considersMe  hc^^ 
above  the  surrounding  territory ;  its  perpendicular  precipices  ft 
the  basis  for  walls ;  ravines  penetrating  into  the  interior  ofleted 
commodious  situations  for  gates,  whiut  numerous  little  * 
scattered  about  withJD,  seemed  as  if  designed  for  the  mi 

display  of  noble  edifices.    Ima^nation  can  scarcely  conceive  e 

glorious  prospect  than  that  which  the  southern  dtff  of  thisvreiftdly 
once  displayed,  surmounted  by  a  long  unbroken  line  of  3is  float 
monuments  of  Grecian  art !  Amongst  them  stood  riz  nuffearfc  li^ 
pies,  of  that  severe  Doric  order  which  so  happily  combines  dspsaes 
and  simplicity  with  solidity  and  grandeur.  The  S.  E.  single  Cslifl 
seen  crowned  with  the  ruinated  colonnade  of  JunoLscinis,  serreeed* 
ed  by  broken  masses  of  its  entablature :  next  to  it  is  a  verj  fine  I 
pie  nearly  entire  except  the  roof,  commonly  supposed  to  hsvs 
dedicated  to  Concord,  being  indebted  for  this  eztraordinaky 
tion  to  the  piety  of  those  ages  which  converted  it  into  e 
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church.  That  of  Hcrculet,  the  next  in  order,  seems  to  have  been 
demolished  by  the  violence  of  an  eartiiquake,  as  it  lies  in  all  the  con- 
fusion which,  such  an  overthrow  would  oe  expected  to  occasion.' 

But  the  glory  of  Agrigentum  was  the  temple  of  OlympiilP 
Jupiter,  which  occurs  the  next  in  the  range.  Every  trace  of 
this  iraniense  edifice  is  now  nearly  swept  away ;  but  the  complete 
plan  and  proportions  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  Author's  fellow 
traveller,  Mr«  Cockerell,  who,  we  are  told,  intends  to  lay  bis 
discoveries  before  the  public.  It  appears  that  the  ponderous  en- 
tablature of  the  temple  was  supported  by  gigantic  statues,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  after  the  manner  of  caryatides,  representini^  the 
vanquished  Titans ;  and  three  of  these  remained  perfect  till  the 
year  1401,  when  they  fell.  At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  platform, 
there  stands  a  very  antique  Grecian  temple,  transformed  into  % 
modern  church  and  dedicated- to  St.  Blaze,  which  is  remarkable 
ifor  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Girgenti  is  stated  to  possess  an  excellent  public  library,  com- 
I>rising  about  20,000  volumes,  and  rich  in  the  best  editions  of 
tlie  classics  ;  it  is  a  meanly  built  town,  containing  little  worthy  of 
notice,  and  execrably  filthy.  From  this  place  the  Travellers 
proceeded  to  Castro  Giovanni,  the  ancient  £nna,  which  is  situ- 
ated as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  Island*  ^  Our 
*  journey,*  says  Mr.  H. 

<  was  enlivened  by  joyous  songs  and  choruses  of  the  coantry-peop1e» 
now*  (the  beginning  of  June)  *  finishing  their  harvest,  and  celeorating 
the  season  with  festive  mirth  and  bands  of  music :  we  frequently  ob* 
aerved  long  trains  of  both  sexes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  following 
their  coryphaeus  or  leader,  whose  solo  verse  was  repeated  by  the  rest 
in  chorus,  and  which  was  interrupted  only  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
a  few  Jeers  and  harmless  Jests  at  the  -casual  passenger.  Sometimes 
also  a  Madonna,  decked  m  ribbons,  or  a  pasteboard  saint,  acoom« 
panied  their  processions.  The  features  and  complexion  of  these 
peasants  seemed  to  denote  in  general  a  Saracenic  origin,  but  amongst 
them  is  still  observed  that  remarkable  contour  and  expression  of  counr 
tenance»  called  Grecian,  which  is  so  beautifully  portrayed  upon  the 
ancient  Sicilian  coins :  like  all  the  nations  of  soutnem  Europe,  they 
are  fervently  addicted  to  music,  which  entering  into  their  amusements 
and  employments,  and  ahnost  all  the  acts  of  life,  seems  to  cheer  and 
console  their  labour,  as  it  agreeably  employs  the  hours  of  relaxation  t 
its  beneficial  influence  tends  to  preserve  thera  from  the  overwhelming 
gloom  of  superstition,  the  ferocity  of  barbarism,  and  the  commotions 
of  popular  phrenzy  ;  and  though  the  guitar  of  the  peasant  and  the 
Doric  flute  be  not  calculated  to  excite  the  sublimer  passions,  yet 
their  tender  and  pathetic  tones  impart  taste  and  feeling  to  his  mind, 
and  supply  such  a  source  of  consolation  under  the  unequal  dispensa- 
tions of  an  oppressive  constitution,  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  liberty  itself.' 

Uur  scholar -has  here  got  out  of  his  latitudci  and,  seduced  bj 
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the  evil  ^dius  of  fine  writing,  has  wandered  far  into  absurdity. 
The  simple  fact  which  he  states  is  curious  enough,  as  a  relic 
probably  of  rites  as  ancient  as  the  worship  of  Ceres;  the  Ma- 
donna being  but  a  Christian  appellative  of  the  goddess.  We 
should  have  been  pleased  to  learn  the  burden  of  the  song^  and 
to  have  some  intelligible  account  that  we  could  have  depended 
upon,  of  the  quality  of  the  music.  But  when  Mr.  Hughes 
talks  of  the  overwhelming  gloom  of  superstition  as  assuaged  or 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  music,  he  must  surely  forget 
that  it  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  is  speaking;  a  sys- 
tem of  belief  the  reverse  of  gloomy  or  rigid ;  a  religion  of  festi- 
vals, and  processions,  and  pageants,  and  holydays.  As  to  the 
potency  of  music  in  preserving  from  the  ferocity  of  barbarism 
and  the  commotions  of  popular  frenzy,  recent  events  supply 
the  most  expressive  comment  on  the  Author's  childish  representa- 
tion. In  the  present  oppressed  state  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry^ 
this  Arcadian  scene  can  pass  only  for  a  fancy-piece. 

Castro  Giovanni  has  a  very  singular  and  picturesque  appear* 
ance  :  it  is  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  whicn  are 
^  literally  honey-combed  with  Saracenic  caves.*  Some  of  these 
have  two  or  three  apartments,  and  are  still  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  A  great  number  of  similar  excavations  were 
subsequently  observed  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  Leontium. 
One  quarter  in  the  town  is  inhabited  by  a  settlement  of  Greeks, 
who  retain,  Mr.  II.  states,  their  native  dialect,  but  corrupted  by 
a  strange  intermixture  of  barbarisms. 

Syracuse  presents  not  even  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
The  fourfold  city  that  once  covered  a  site  as  extensive  as  that  of 
London,  is  now  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  little  island  of 
Ortygia,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  12,000  souls. 
'  Much  of  its  fertile  land  is  become  a  pestilential  marsh,  and 
<  that  commerce  which  once  filled  the  finest  port  in  Europe 

*  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthage^  and 
'  every  other  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  confined 

*  to  a  petty  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  small  trabaccole.*  OurTra- 
veller  beheld  ^  Arethusa,  the  lovely  Arethusa,' despoiled  of  all  her 
charms,  and  degraded  to  the  vile  office  of  a  public  waah-tab. 
There  was  little  to  detain  him  in  this  quarter  of  the  ancient  city ; 
but  the  site  of  Acradina,  and  the  other  portions,  are  a  rioh  fidd 
for  antiquarian  exploration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  otgecta 
is,  the  Catacombs  of  San  Giovanni,  the  origin  of  which  baa  been 
variously  referred  to  the  Syracusan  Greeks,  to  the  Romans,  to 
tlie  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  to  the  Saracens.  Our 
Author,  for  what  appear  to  us  satisfactory  reasons,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  opinion  (hat  they  were  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  a  cemetery,  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
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period  between  its  colonixation  by  Augustus  and  the  divbion  of 
the  empire. 

*  The  ancient  tenant  of  a  neiffhbouring  hermitage  is  the  guide  to 
these  sepulchral  Iab3rrinth8«  With  the  venerable  padre  and  several 
peasants  provided  with  torches,  we  descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
to  this  dark  and  gloomy  city  of  the  dead,  in  whose  long  caverns, 
shrouded  as  it  were  by  silence,  one  starts  at  the  dull  ecnos  of  the 
human  voice  as  at  some  unearthly  sound.  Having  sent  forward  our 
torch-bearers,  we  proceeded  up  the  principal  street  or  avenue,  which 
is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  runs  to  a  great  distance  in  a  strait  direction, 
being  full  as  broad  as  the  generality  of  streets  in  Sicilian  towns:  its 
who^  length  cannot  be  determined,  on  account  of  a  lapse  of  earth 
which  has  taken  place.  We  penetrated  to  the  distance  of  about  200 
yards,  observing  as  we  went  along,  deep  contiguous  recesses  on  each 
side,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs,  containing  many  parallel 
cubitories  or  receptacles  for  the  tenants  of  this  drean^  aomaiot 
who  here  lay  peaceably  side  by  side  after  the  feverish  m  of  life : 
some  of  the  recesses  appear  to  have  been  private  property,  from  the 
marks  of  gates  and  Iocks  by  which  thepr  are  secured.  A  great  num- 
ber of  streets  run  parallel  to  the  principal  one :  transverse  ones  cut 
it  at  oblique  and  right  angles,  whilst  others  taking  a  circuitous  course, 
lead  to  spacious  squares  and  corridors  formed  by  different  converging 
avenues :  in  the  more  conspicuous  situation  which  these  areas  afibra 
are  found  many  detached  tombs  of  a  large  size,  destined  probably  for 
the  reception  of  distinguished  chiefs  or  holy  saints.  The  walls  of  the 
recesses  are  covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  painted  upon  a  vermilioa 
ground  with  various  colours  and  devices,  amongst  which  we  observed  a 
number  of  monograms  and  symbolical  devices,  palm-trees,  doves,  pea- 
cocks, processions  and  funeral  ceremonies :  but  the  smoke  of  torches 
has  grcarly  impaired  the  beauty  of  their  designs. 

'  The  spirit  of  antiquarianbm  has  been  here  to  rifle  all  these  sacred 
repositories :  a  vast  number  of  lamps,  urns,  vases,  crucifixes,  monu- 
mental tablets,  and  other  articles  torn  from  their  violated  asylum,  are 
deposited  in  the  public  museum,  as  well  as  in  private  hands.  These 
extensive  vaults  are  ventilated  by  the  external  air  admitted  through 
conical  or  bell-shaped  apertures  over  the  above  mentioned  souares  and 
corridors :  here  as  we  looked  up,  we  beheld  with  astonisnment  Mt 
upper  story  of  catacombs,  themselves  also  subterranean,  laid  out  in 
a  manner  similar  to  those  we  were  then  exploring.  Befbre  we  left 
these  funereal  precincts,  we  cut  the  torches  of  onr  guides  mto  small 
pieces,  by  the  distribution  of  which  in  varloos  parts  of  the  caverns, 
we  aucceeded  in  iilurainatii^  them  to  a  very  considsndile  extent :  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  light  produced  an  effisct  curious  and  even  sublime.' 

From  the  site  of  Tycha,  the  third  quarter  of  the  ancient  citT 
in  Cicero^s  enumeration,  every  trace  of  habitation  has  Yanisbed, 
except  the  channels  of  aqueducts,  the  deep  indentures  of  chariot 
wheels,  and  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  city  walls.  '  How 
^  all  the  materials  of  so  many  sumptuous  edifices  and  pritate 
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'  inansumgy  can  have  completely  dbappeared/  Mr. 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

*  Here  b  a  platform  twenty  two  miles  in  perimeter,  almost  entbriy 
icomppsed  of  solid  rock,  on  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  abotv 
ground  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  adorned  it,  ihoi^  oKMt 
of  them  appeared  built  for  immortality.  They  have  not  been  med 
in  the  construction  of  the  paltry  modem  town,  nor  is  there  any 
city  or  public  work  of  importance  in  the  vicinity  which  owes  in 
origin  to  the  fall  of  Syracuse.  This  extraordinary  efrcomlaace 
seems  almost  to  contradict  the  very  teoonr  of  history.' 

The  remains  of  the  fortress  of  Uexapylon  on  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity  of  the  city,  are  deaoribed  as  one  of  the  moot  sMlminUe 
existing  specuneos  of  ancient  military  architecture.  The  vist 
aubterranean  passages  whence  both  Infantry  and  Gevalry  flrigkt 
make  their  sorties ;  the  huge  square  towers  of  aoliil  maaonry ; 
the  excellent  contrivance  of  its  gateways  for  every  jmrtsiea  of 
(iefence ;  and  the  immense  blocks  of  its  parapets,  oofWl,«M 
^ooves  to  admit  of  melted  pitch  or  lead  being  pomfd;dbi|(i  efl 
^he  assailants ;  filled  oar  Travellers  with  aston^neiu^  Da* 
acending  from  the  elevated  platform  on  wbidi  tbe  d^a|aed% 
they  crossed  the  marshes  of  (jysimdi?,  and  proceeded  fas  nbealnp 
die  deep  and  muddy  stream  of  the  Anapus  to  visit  the  fbnataia 
Cyane.  The  branch  which  descends  from  the  fountaiB  b  Inis- 
lucidy  and  bending  over  its  clear  and  tranquil  waters  in  seen  tbi 
papyrus :  its  banks  are  stated  to  l»e  the  onlv  spot  iq  Botfepa 
where  this  delicate  plant  flourishes  in  a  natunJ  state.  After  aa- 
eending  the  C  vanean  branch  of  the  river  some  diatapee,  it 
choked  up  with  superabundant  veeetation,  ao  that  the  I 
were  obliged  to  haul  along  tlie  boat  with  ropes  for  neariyhelfesd^ 

*  Nothing  but  the  tall  and  slender  stalks  of  the  papynia  wmAU 
the  serpentizing  course  of  the  stream  below.  At  lengtot  we  bnnl 
all  at  once  into  the  spacious  founMtin,  a  fine  circular  bMon,  abosl 
fiflv  feet  in  diameter,  whose  sides  are  fiinsed  with  liliea  and  papyra^ 
and  whose  surface  is  undistiirbed  by  %he  dightest  ebullilhwi  tnoMl 
at  least  thirty  bet  in  depth*  its  transparenisy  is  so  peiftcft  Ihna  ms 
smallest  pebble  may  he  seen  at  the  bottom,  wh^e  large  ftMBaentsaf 
marble,  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cyane,  reflect  briuunitlly  the 
prismatic  colours,  and  shoals  of  fish  sporting  about  in  peifet  secarity, 
shine  in  the  sunl^ms  with  scales  of  gold  and  purple.' 

The  celebrated  grotto  called  the  Ear  of  Dianjfmm^  b  ritn- 
ated  in  the  last  built  quarter  of  ancient  Byractiae,  WeepeBii 
which  Cicero  styles  the  fourth  city.  The  {jaiitomia,  or  onnrry, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  excavated,  is  for  its  eminent  oenotj 
flamed  by  the  Sicilians  //  Paradiio :  it  is  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  fock,  and  has  a  bottom  of  rich  mould  lAidi 
produces  orange  and  lemon-trees  of  the  most  luxariapt  |||ro|r{b| 
ffiili  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
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•  ^ 

«  Trans[NireDt  water  from  tbe  broken  aqueducts  sparkles  as  it  flows 

down  the  vides  amicUt  festoons  of  creepers  and  parasitical  plantSy  and 
being  received  into  basins*  or  led  into  channels,  gives  a  perpetual 
verdure  to  delightful  gardens.  Add  to  these  features  the  contrast  of 
dark  and  spacious  caverns,  ancient  aqueducts,  with  larse  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  and  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  this  subterra- 
nean  paradise :  but  to  know  all  its  delights,  he  should  feel  the  agree- 
able sensation  of  its  delicious  coolness  m  a  Sjracusan  summer.' 

The  cavern,  or  grotto,  tbeaubjectof  the  apocrjphal  tradition 
relative  to  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  beam  in  its  construction  some 
resemblance  to  the  human  ear :  but  tlie  result  of  repeated  experi- 
ments on  its  acoustic  properties,  satis&ed  Air.  Hughes  and  bis 
companion  that  the  story  which  .connects  it  with  Dionysiusi  is  a 
vulgar  error.  A  distinct  whisper  is  cooYeyed  along  the  walls  Ia 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  whispering  nllery  at  St.  Paul's ; 
only  much  less  perfectly.  The  full  voice  is  drowned  in  the  con- 
fuRion  of  tlie  echoes  ;  and  the  voices  of  several  persons  speak- 
ing at  the  same  time  are  perfectly  unintelligible.    '  The  roost 

*  agreeable.effect  produced,  was  by  the  notes  of  a  German  flute,  the 
'  finest  by  a  bugle  born  ;  the  sound  in  both  instances  being  multi- 

*  plied  till  it  appeared  almost  like  a  band  of  music'  Mr*  Hughes 
considers  that  the  excavation  was  probably  only  an  experiment 
in  acoustics,  made  by  some  ingenious  mechanic  of  the  school 
•f  Archimedes. 

Having  now  completed  their  survey  of  tbe  antiquities  of  Syra* 
cuse,  tlie  Travellers  transferred  their  head  quarters  to  Catania, 
described  as  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  and,  for  its  size,  perhaps,  in 
Europe,  and  lauded  for  its  agreeable  society,  its  numerous  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  the  humane  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 
J^Iost  travellers  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Catania. 
]Mr.  Blaquiere  recommends  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to  those 
ivho  design  to  remain  any  time  in  the  island,  in  preference  to  any 
ptlier  spot,  not  more  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
than  on  that  of  the  remarkable  au]>erior  state  of  manners  among 
tbe  Catanese.     It  is  also  the  best  university  in  Sicily* 

«  It  is  nobly  situated  on  the  roots  of  Etna,  its  despoiier  and  its  bene* 
fiictor— overwhelmed  as  it  has  often  been  bjr  torrents  of  liquid  fire, 
it  has  risen  like  the  Phoenix  more  splendid  from  its  ashes.  The  very 
substance  which  once  ravaged  its  plains,  has  by  its  own  decomposition 
covered  them  with  soil  fertile  as  the  fiibled  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  on  all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the  purposes 
of  ornament  and  utility :  the  streets  are  paved  with  lava — houses, 
palaces,  and  churches  are  built  of  lava— of  lava  they  form  ornamen- 
tal chimney  pieces,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  toys — ^whilst  a  natural 
piole  of  lava  aefends  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ask 
a  Catanian  what  is  the  substance  of  almost  any  thinj^  you  behold  in 
art  or  nature,  and  his  reply  will  be,  with  a  most  significant  eleva- 
tion of  his  hands  and  eyebrows,  **  Lava,  Signorc ;  tutta,  tutta  Lava.** 
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The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  superb,  and  no  one  h  pennhted  to  deriite 
from  it  in  building :  it  contains  three  streets^  each  a  niQe^  more  or 
less,  jn  length :  the  longest  and  most  splendid  of  these*  teminalcd 
at  one  end  by  the  Cathedral,  forms  at  the  other  a  noUe  vista  wfaicfa 
directs  the  eye  up  a  gradual  and  majestic  ascent  to  the  anokiog 
summit  of  Mount  Etna.' 

Our  Travellers  accomplished  the  ascent  up  the  Moontaia, 
computed  at  30  miles,  on  tlie  27th  and  S8th  of  Jaae  (1818).  It 
ifas  day-break  nvhen  they  reached  the  Buminit  of  the  enter, 
iwhich,  though  it  appears  like  a  point  ifhen  viewed  from  the  Cs- 
tanian  plains,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  drcaiL  No 
flame  was  visible,  notwithstanding  that  the  ground  wee  eo  hot 
ae  to  oblige  them  to  shift  their  position  every  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes. Yet  even  in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  immense  ridgiss  of 
snow  seemed,  as  Mr.  H.  expresses  it,  to  dispute  the 
nence  of  Fire  in  the  very  centre  of  its  dominiona* 

*  At  length  faint  streaks  of  light  shooting  athwart  the 
which  became  brighter  and  briehter,  annouQMd  Uie  approedi  of  the 
great  luminary  of  day :  and  when  he  sprang  up  in  splendid  ■ngestf , 
supported,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne  of  golden  douds,  thet  fine  scrip" 
turai  image  of  the  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course,  flashed  ecrass  ay 
mind.  As  he  ascended  in  the  sky,  his  rays  glittered  on  the  moubIsip 
tops,  and  Sicily  became  gradually  visible,  expanded  like  e  asap  be- 
neaUi  our  eyes.  The  effect  is  most  extraordinary ;  nearlyul  the 
mountains  of  the  Island  may  be  descried,  with  cities  that  snimooat 
their  summits;  more  than  half  the  coast,  with  its  bays  mud  indsals 
tions,  and  the  promontories  of  Pelorosand  Pachynum,  may  he  tiaoed, 
as  well  as  the  course  of  rivers  from  their  springs  to  the  see*  iirtfkBfg 
like  silver  bands  which  encircle  the  valleys  and  the  plaina.  We  were 
unable  to  distinguish  Malta,  though  I  do  not  on  that  acooont 
the  relation  of  others  who  profess  to  have  done  so:  the  Liperi  ii 
were  very  much  approximated  to  view  by  the  refractioff  power  of  the 
atmosphere ;  as  also  was  the  Calabrian  coasts  The  siws  ef  Etna  i^ 
self  are  covered  with  beautiful  conical  hills,  from  which  ancient  levos 
have  issued ;  their  exhausted  craters  are  now  filled  with  verdant  groves 
of  the  spreading  chesnut,  exhibiting  the  most  sylvan  scenoa  imagi 
nable :  on  the  plain  below,  these  cones  would  Be  lofty  mountaias; 
here  they  appear  but  excrescences  that  serve  to  vary  and  to  heeetil]^ 
the  ground* 

«  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  extraordinary 
which  we  observed,  and  for  which  1  have  searched  in  vain  iut 
factory  solution :  at  the  extremity  of  the  vast  shadow  which  EsnepRH 
jects  across  the  island,  appeared  a  ncrfcct  and  distinct  imag^  of^o 
mountain  itself,  elevated  above  thehorizon*  and  diminished  ea  if '  ' 
ed  in  a  concave  mirror.  Where  or  wliat  the  reflector  could  he 
exhibited  this  image  I  cannot  conceive  t  we  could  not  be 
its  appearance,  for  all  our  party  observed  it,  and  we  had  been  nrepeied 
for  It heforehand  by  our  Catanian  friends :  it  remained  visible  ahoet 
ten  minutes  and  disappeared  as  the  shadow  decreased.    Mr.  Jones  (the 
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Rev.  W.  J.  fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.)  observed  the  same  phenomenoiiy 
as  well  as  some  other  friends  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the 
•abject  in  England.' 

Mr.  Hughes  notices  the  malignant  attempt  of  a  former  traveller 
to  construct  an  argument  agamst  the  Mosaic  chronology  out  of 
the  fact,  that  a  stream  of  lava  said  to  have  flowed  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  is  not  yet  covered  with  mould  ;  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  circumstance  of  a  well  having  been  cut  through 
seven  distinct  courses  of  lava,  each  of  which  was  covered  with 
m  fine  mould  fit  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  The  argument 
takes  for  granted,  that  all  lava  requires  an  equal  length  of  time 
for  its  decomposition,  which  is  contrary  to  notorious  tact.  Dif- 
ferent emptions  throw  up  different  materials,  and  some  combi- 
nations of  matter  decay  very  quickly  in  comparison  with  others. 
Besides  which,  some  streams  of  lava  acquire  a  mould  before 
their  decomposition :  '  the  lichen  often  adheres  to  them ;  the  In- 
*  dian  fig  is  planted  in  the  crevices,  which  requires  the  least 
^  possible  degree  of  nutriment;  vines  succeed,  and  the  very 
'  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  course  of  ages 
'  produces  a  layer  of  soil.'  Ashes,  too,  with  which  the  lava  may 
be  covered  at  the  very  period  of  tl^  eruption,  are  speedily  oon'« 
▼ertible  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  Thqs  superficial  are  the 
cavils  by  which  the  half-learned  and  the  half-reasoning  assail  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  Messina,  Mr.  Hughes  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one  of  the  most  singular  exhibitions  of  superstitious  absurdity 
wrhich  even  Sicily  can  afford ;  the  annual  procession  of  the  Bara 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  Messma  itself  is  under  the 
Tery  special  protection  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  copj/  of  a  letter 
written  by  her  own  hand  from  Jerusalem  in  answer  to  a  congra- 
tulatory address  from  the  good  people  of  this  favoured  city,  is 
among  the  most  precious  of  its  treasures.  A  church  is  actually 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Letter,  which  is  endowed  with  the  most 
miraculous  properties.  The  order  of  the  exhibition  is  as  fol« 
lows: 

*  The  pomp  commences  with  a  train  of  nobles  and  citv  magistrates 
with  their  insignia  of  office,  and  decked  in  their  most  splendid  habOi- 
ments;  then  follow  the  military,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  ban- 
ners flying,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music:  next  come  the  fraternities 
of  monks  and  friars,  a  modev  crew,  black,  white,  and  ^ey,  bound 
round  with  knotted  cords  and  loaded  with  relics  and  crucifixes :  these 
precede  an  immense  car  (called  the  bara)  equ4l  in  height  to  the  veiy 
tops  of  the  houses,  which  totters  as  it  is  dragged  along  with  ropes  by 
many  hundreds  of  cattle  in  the  shape  of  men.  The  crowds  that 
follow  are  innumerable,  from  town  and  country.  The  lower  story  of 
this  moveable  tower  is  emHbllished  with  hangings  of  rich  silk  and  vel- 
vet, forming  an  imaginary  sepulchre  for  the  Virgin ;  it  is  filled  with  a 
boxid  of  musicians  and  a  choir,  who  chant  solemn  dirges  over  the  body 
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of  the  deceased.  Twelve  youths,  with  brazen  glories  on  thtir  heads, 
encircle  this  tomb  extemaljy»  to  represent  the  iwelve  >9po6tle8 :  rowid 
them  a  circular  frame  carries  with  an  horizuntal  motion,  from  right 
to  left,  several  little  children  attached  to  it,  in  flowing  robes  and 
painted  wings,  to  support  the  character  of  angels.  Upon  the  plmtform 
of  the  second  story  stands  a  company  of  orophets  chanting  the^  Ma- 
donna's praises ;  and  in  front  of  this  prophetical  choir  a  lar^e  image 
of  the  sun,  revolving  with  a  vertical  motion,  carries  round  six^  infants 
affixed  to  the  ends  c^'its  principal  rajrs,  and  styled  the  Cherubim :  six 
more  on  the  other  side  perform  similar  revolutions  upon  a  figure  of 
the  moon«  The  third  story  is  decorated  with  a  tribe  of  singing 'patri- 
archs, around  whom  a  circular  frame  moves  horizoDtallyt  from  left  to 
right,  with  a  train  of  Serapliim.  Over  Uie  heads  of  the  patriarchal 
family  is  fixed  a  large  sphere,  painted  sky  blue,  and  figured  with 
golden  stars ;  little  wingea  infants  flit  around  this,  under  toe  denomi- 
nation of  **  moving  intelliffencest''  or  **  souls  of  the  universe :"  upoa 
the  sphere  itself  stands  a  damsel  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  decked 
in  embroidered  robes  flittering  with  spangles,  in  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  ;  and  in  her  right  hand,  stretched  out  and  supported  by  iroa 
machinery,  she  holds  a  beautiful  child,  who  represents  the  aoul  of  the 
blessed  Virgin. 

*  At  an  appointed  signal,  this  well  freighted  car  becins  to  move, 
when  it  is  welcomed  with  reiterated  sliouts  and  vivas  by  the  infiUuated 
populace,  drums  and  trumpets  play,  the  Dutch  concert  in  the  roadiine 
commences,  and  thousands  of  pateraroes  fired  off  by  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, make  even  the  shores  of  Calabria  re-echo  with  the  sound : 
then  angels,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  animated  intelligences  all  be- 
gin to  revolve,  in  such  implicated  orbits  as  make  even  the  spectators 
giddy  with  the  sight ;  but  alas  1  for  the  unfortunate  little  actors  in  the 
pantomime,  they  in  spite  of  their  heavenly  characters  are  seen  doomed 
to  experience  the  infirmities  of  mortality.  Angels  droop — cherubim 
are  scared  out  of  their  wits — seraphim  set  up  outrageous  cries — souls 
of  the  universe  faint  away,  and  moving  intelligences  arc  moved  by  the 
most  terrible  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  :  then  thrice  happy 
are  those  to  whom  an  upper  station  has  been  allotted.  Some  of  toe 
young  brats  in  spite  of  the  fracas  seem  highly  delighted  with  their  ride, 
and  eat  their  gingerbread  with  the  utmost  composure  as  they  perform 
their  evolutions :  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  or  more  of 
these  poor  innocents  fall  victims  to  this  revolutionary  system,  and  earn 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  But  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
violent  gestures  and  frantic  exclamations  of  the  crowd  below,  beating 
their  breasts  and  tearing  their  hair,  calling  out  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
donnajin  the  most  impassioned  manner^  and  trampling  each  other  down 
in  e^er  haste  to  kiss  the  sacred  car,  or  touch  it  with  wax  tapers  which 
are  thus  impregnated  with  all  the  virtues  of  an  apothecary's  shop ;  the 
scene  can  be  compared  to  nothine  but  Bedlam  broke  loose,  or  a  set 
of  ancient  bacchanals  in  the  celebration  of  their  mystic  orgies.' 

Or — for  change  but  the  nomenclature  and  the  costume,  and 
the  thin|5  is  much  the  same — the  festival  of  Jaghernaut.  During 
the  following  week,  it  is  added,  the  principal  performers  in  thU 
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odestial  miimroery  pay  their  visits  to  the  inhabitants,  in  (u]I  cos- 
tome,  to  receive  their  contributions.  As  all  the  children  are  con- 
si<lere4l  as  sacred  and  under  tlie  peculiar  patronage  of  the  Ma- 
donna,  a  place  upon  the  machine  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  their 
parents,  and  a  ray  of  the  sun  or  the  inoon  brings  no  inconsider* 
able  profit  to  its  proprietor.  After  this,  it  roust  be  superfluous 
to  cite  any  further  proofs  of  the  pitch  of  stultification  to  nhioh 
the  Messinese  populace  have  been  reduced  as  the  consequence  of 
the  complete  ascendancy  gained  over  tlieai  by  an  ignorant,  low- 
bred, and  cunning  priesthood.  Nothing  is  too  gross  for  the 
credulity  of  these  wretched  people ;  and  when  the  epidemic 
frenzy  of  superstition  has  been  onoe  awakened,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  tumultuous  violence  of  their  zeal.  In  no  section  of  the 
PaiMil  empire  does  the  dogma  that  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of 
devotion,  receive  so  perfect  an  illustration.  The  universal  test!-* 
mony  of  travellers  assigns  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  an  io- 
contestible  pre-eminence  in  devotion  to  the  Madonna,  its  Great 
Diana,  and  in  a  dull,  abject,  senseless  fanaticism.  One  is  almost 
led  to  fancy  that  some  spell  or  some  curse  must  rest  upon  this  de- 
moted spot,  that  the  atmosphere  must  be  charged  witD  some  de- 
leterious vapours  that  act  on  the  brain,  or  that  a  hereditary  taint 
of  constitutional  imbecility  attaches  to  the  general  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  can  account  for  the  diversities  of  national  cha- 
racter, arising  as  they  do  from  the  obvious  operation  of  climate, 
EoUtiod  condition,  religion,  and  employment;  and  we  expect  to 
nd  a  difference,  at  least  in  the  degree  of  intelligence,  between 
the  citizen  and  the  villager  of  the  same  country.  But  where  the 
latitude,  the  professed  religion,  and  the  political  circumstances  of 
two  places  are  nearly  or  precisely  identical,  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
inbaDttahts  of  Catania,  for  instance,  and  the  Messinese,)  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  to  see  a  local  character  so  distinct  exclusively 
adhering  to  generation  after  generation  of  the  citizens  of  one 
particular  city  or  town ;  as  if  certain  propensities  and  moral 
qaaUtiea  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Yet  are  we  not  without 
some  analogous  instances,  even  in  our  own  country,  of  a  peculi- 
arity of  character,  less  marked,  indeed,  but  still  broad  enough 
to  bieoome  proverbial,  and  strictly  to  be  termed  a  moral  peculi- 
arity, attaching  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  population.  Such 
peculiarities  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. But  where  the  light  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  pierce  the  gross  darkness,  in  Heathen  or  in  Popish  countries, 
it  is  truly  astonishing  how  retentively  and  unvaryingly  the  folly 
or  the  wickedness  that  superstition  or  any  other  chance  influ- 
ence has  instituted  in  a  particular  place,  is  cherished  and  prac- 
.tased  by  the  successive  generations  that  spring  up  and  pass, 
away  under  the  same  unhappy  predicament.  The  state  of  intel- 
lectual debasement  into  which  the  Messinese  appear  to  be  sunk, 
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might  seem 9  howerer,  to  receive  an  adequate  explanation  indie 
statement  of  our  Author,  that  '  eTcry  tenth  person  yon  meet  in 
^  the  streets  will  be  either  a  monk  or  a  priest.' 

*  The  houses  of  the  great,  especially  those  Messed  with  n  pioas 
lady  at  their  head,  are  over-ran  with  tnese  retainers,  to  the  total  de- 
struction, too  often,  of  domestic  comfort:  nor  are  the  families  even 
of  the  lower  classes  exempt  from  the  same  burden.  Tlie  ascendancy 
too  and  power  thus  gained  by  the  priesthood,  and  exercised  orer  the 
minds  or  the  people,  is  perfectly  degrading.' 

And  yet,  when  we  allow  Messina  to  exhibit  an  extreme  speci« 
men  of  the  fatuity  produced  by  the  joint  influenee  of  ignorance 
and  priestcraft,  the  general  state  of  the  Island,  and  of  neaily 
the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  comes  so  little  behind  thai  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  Holy  Letter  as  scarcely  to  wamnt  oar 
viewing  their  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fair  apedfa 
of  Popery. 

In  his  route  to  Messina,  Mr.  Hughes  met,  near  the  tillage  of 
Giardini,  a  shepherd's  boy  '  playing  upon  three  flutes^  or  pipc^i 
*  (the  ancient  avXol)  all  inserted  in  his  mouth  at  the  same  tune ;' 
one  of  them  not  being  perforated  with  holes,  but  Bounding  the 
key-note.  The  music  is  said  to  have  been  extremelv  soft  and 
sweet.  The  instruments  were  the  workmanship  of  tlm  per- 
former. 

After  passing  nearly  four  months*  in  this  beautiful  Island, 
the  Travellers  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Greece.  Wo  pam  ofcr 
the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  Zanto^  asare 
recent  accounts  of  the  Ionian  Islands  having  been  furniahcd  by 
later  visitants.  A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Tar-aprings  of 
Zante,  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  inserted  in  the  Continuation  of  lir. 
Walpole^s  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
lYe  observe  a  rather  material  disagreement  between  Mr.  Hnghea 
and  Dr.  Holland,  as  to  the  siase  and  population  of  thin  ~  *  ' 
The  latter  states  the  circumference  to  be  '  nearly  aixtj 
and  the  inhabitants  to  be  reckoned  at  40,000,  of  whona 
half,  he  says,  reside  in  the  city  of  Zante.  The  former  givss 
seventy  miles  as  the  circumference  of  the  Island,  addiofff,  wkh 
the  appearance  of  minuter  accuracy,  that  its  extreme  length  ia 
twenty-one,  and  its  greatest  breadth  eighteen :  be  j'ati-^t^  the 
population  at  30,000  only,  of  whom  about  two  fiftha,  he  aM% 
reside  in  the  city ;  that  is,  12,000  instead  of  near  20,000;^  Dr. 
Holland's  computation.    We  believe  that  Mr.  Uughea'a 


*  Mr.  Hughes  states  at  p.  143,  chat  they  anchored  in  the  raads  ef 
Zante  on  the  25th  of  Sept. ;  but  at  p.  172,  the  8th  of  Sept.  is  gifcn 
as  the  date  of  their  casting  anchor  in  the  Bar  cf  Fasvns^  The 
former  sliould  have  bee0|  we  presumci  Uie  SStli  of  Augnst- 
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ment  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  Dr.  Holland  has  been  misled 
by  some  old  Gazetteer  or  Encyclopedia.  The  present  Writer 
anticipates  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  Ionian  republic 
from  the  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  Zante,  connected  with 
the  publication  of  elementary  booKs,  patriotic  tracts^  and  scien- 
tific researches  subservient  to  the  system  of  public  education, 
laudably  patronized  by  Government.  A  periodical  work,  styled  the 
Ionian  Ephemeris  or  Zante  Gazette,  embracing  literary  as  well  as 
political  topics,  is  stated  to  have  a  verv  extensive  circolaciop. 
What  promises,  however,  to  be  attended  by  still  more  important 
benefits  to  these  Islands,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, is,  the  formation,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  of  an  lontaii 
Bible  Society  at  Corfu,  under  the  auspices  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Greek  Bishop,  the  Catholic  Vicar-general,  and 
the  chief  persons  in  the  island,  together  with  auxiliary  societies 
in  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  The  Athens  Bible  Society  was 
formed  on  the  20th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  We  feel  per* 
soaded  that  we  should  do  great  wrong  to  Mr.  Hughes,  it  we 
did  not  believe  him  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  does  not,  indeed,  while  dwelling  on  the  possible 
benefits  which  the  Greeks  may  derive  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  hint  at  such  a  thing  as  the  introduction  of  pure 
Christianity;  nor  does  he,  while  pleasing  himself  with  thb 
thought  that  England  '  might  be  the  nation  to  whom,  under 
'  Providence,  the  Greeks  would  owe  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
^  dom,*  advert  to  the  consideration  that  this  country  ought  to 
be  under  Providence  the  means  of  their  becoming  possessed  of 
a  blessing  still  more  precious  than  liberty.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
clergyman,  every  consideration  must  appear  to  him  infinitely 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  and  the 
extension  of  that  kingdom  which  shall  one  day  absorb  every 
ether. 

it  should  seem  that  a  vague  expectation  is  entertained  by  some 
of  the  Greeks, — or,  rather  was  entertained,  for  at  the  time  Mr. 
Hoghes  was  in  Greece,  the  cession  of  Pkrga  had  not  taken 

Sace, — some  vague  expectation  that  their  liberation  from  their 
[ttSBulman  tyrants  may  be  looked  for  from  England.  While 
be  was  detained  at  Tripolizza,  a  Signor  Demetrio,  who  was  sent 
to  sound  the  party  respecting  their  motives  for  travelling,  tpok 
op^  at  one  of  his  visits,  a  copy  of  Childe  Harold,  and  opened  it 
at  the  Romaic  song  beginning 

^  The  discovery  seemed  to  electrify  him :  running  with  the  book 
to  his  companions,  he  communicated  to  them  the  important  fiict,  and 
after  a  short  but  animated  conversatiouy  flew  out  of  the  room  with 
the  book  in  his  band.    His  friends  soon  followed,  and  as  none  of 
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them  returned  that  day,  ourininds  hcgan  rather  to  misgive  us  lest 
some  plot  might  be  in  agitation,  and  tl)c«e  cunning  Greelui  miplit 
think  it  a  good  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  the  Pasna^  anJshewuig 
their  zeal  in  his  service,  by  exciting  his  suspicions  against  us»  and 

fiving  him  some  pretext  for  the  brutality  of  his  conduct.  In  this, 
bwe¥er9  we  wronged  them.  The  book  was  carried  off  by  Demetrio, 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  song*  and  exhibiting  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  a  specimen  of  what  was  done  for  the  Grecian 
cause  in  Ensland.  Not  understanding  the  context,  they  supposed 
that  the  whole  work  related  either  immediately  or  relatively^  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  very  idea  created  in  thehr  minds 
an  ecstacy  of  joy,  which  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  damp  by  ex^ 
planation.* 

The  extreme  simplicity,  however,  ivhich  could  rest  on  such 
doubtful  premises  so  large  a  conclusion,  is  scarcely  oonsistent 
with  the  wily  character  of  the  Greek.  Demetrio  might  well 
be  pleased  to  discover  the  song  in  question,  and  eagerly  copy  it, 
without  taking  quite  so  much  for  granted  with  regard  to  the 
whole  volume.  But  Mr.  H.  could  hardly  be  mistaken  ;  mod  it 
IS  some  confirmation  of  the  anecdote,  that  when  Mr.  Cockerell 
was  staying  at  Andrutzena,  in  Arcadia,  he  met  with  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  urbanity  and  disinterested  kindness  from  the 
villagers,  by  whom  he  was  continually  asked,  *  When  will  the 
^  English  come  ?  Why  do  they  not  come,  since  the  Greeks 
^  would  be  so  ready  to  join  them  ?*  In  the  highly  interesting 
letter  from  that  gentleman  inserted  in  the  present  work,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Phigalian  marbles, 
mention  is  made  of  such  an  antiquarian  jollification  as  is  not  to 
be  paralleled,  we  apprehend,  in  the  annals  of  Travelling. 

*  The  party  was  very  large,  consisting  of  Gropius'  (most  apt  cog- 
nomen !^  *  Haller,  Foster,  Bronstedt,  Lynckh,  and  Stakelberg, 
besides  their  servants,  superintendants,  &c,  amounting  to  above  fifteen 
persons.  On  the  top  of  Mount  Cotylium,  from  whence  there  is  a 
ffrand  prospect  over  nearly  all  Arcadia,  they  established  themselves 
for  three  months,  building  round  the  temple  huts  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  trees,  amounting  almost  to  a  village  (a  city  I  should  have 
said)  which  they  denominated  Francopolis.  They  had  frequently 
fifty  or  eighty  men  at  work  in  the  temple,  and  a  band  of  Aroidian 
music  was  constantly  playing,  to  entertain  this  numerous  assemblage: 
when  evening  put  an  end  to  work,  dances  and  songs  commenced, 
lambs  were  roasted  whole  on  a  long  wooden  spit,  and  the  whole  scene, 
in  such  a  situation,  at  such  an  interesting  time,  when  every  day  some 
new  and  beautiful  work  of  the  best  age  of  sculpture  the  world  has 
ever  known  was  brought  to  light,  is  hardly  to  be  imagined.  Apollo 
must  have  wondered  at  the  carousal  which  disturbed  his  long  repose, 
and  have  thought  that  his  glorious  days  of  old  were  again  returned  !* 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  the  Author  in  his 
travels  through  Greece:  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  our  privilege 
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of  selection.  He  passed  nearly  a  month  at  Athens  most  agree- 
ably, except  that  during  part  of  the  time  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  tertian  ague ;  but  he  made  neither  excavations  nor 
discoveries  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  has  left  little,  in  the  way  of  de- 
scription, to  be  done  by  any  subsequent  traveller.  He  took  the 
usual  rambles,  explored  the  Theseum,  the  Areopagus,  the  Par- 
lAienon  ;  '  recited  the  first  Philippic  oration  npon  the  very  Bema 
'  of  Demosthenes,*  in  the  ears  of  Athenians  who  understood 
not  a  word  of  it ;  traced  out  the  foundations  of  the  Academy, 
mnd  wandered  along  the  delightful  but  ungenial  banks  of  the 
Cephissus  ;  feeling  all  that  it  became  him  to  feel  as  a  scholar 
ana  classical  antiquarv  on  the  occasion.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  being  accompanied  in  some  of  his  exploratory  visits  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  who,  he  informs  us,  among  his  other  observations  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon,  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
entasis  or  swdling  in  the  columns  which  Stuart  has  been 
unnecessarily  reproached  with  having  overlooked. 

'  With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  he  measured  them,  and  found  by 
a  straight  line  stretched  from  the  capital  to  the  base,  that  this  swell 
at  about  one  third  of  the  height,  equalled  one  inch.  That  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  JEgina  equalled  half  an  inch,  which  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other;  so  that  tie  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  a 
general  rule  on  this  point  with  the  ancient  architects.  This  protube- 
fince  is  80  delicate  that  it  must  be  ascertained  by  measurement :  the 
6|re  alone  cannot  perceive  it.  The  fact  had  escaped  Stuart  and  our 
other  most  accurate  observer^' 

Mr.  Hughes  joins  in  the  general  outcry  against  the  Despoiler 
of  the  Parthenon.  In  visiting  it,  he  was  struck  forcibly  with  the 
lamentable  overthrow  and  ruin  wantonly  occasioned  during  its 
last  spoliation.  '  Shafts,  capitals,  and  entablatures  lie  heaped 
'  together  in  masses  capable  of  furnishing  materials  to  build  a 
'  palace  of  marble.*  But  spoilers  more  barbarous  and  mischie- 
vous by  far  than  Lord  Elgin,  are  perpetually  carrying  on  the 
work  of  sacrilegious  devastation.  Never  does  either  English  or 
French  frigate  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  but  Signer  Lusieri  has 
literally  a  shivering  fit  from  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  follow. 
^,The  young  midshipmen  are  then  let  loose  upon  the  venerable 

*  monuments  of  Athens,  and  are  seldom  deterred  by  the  religion 

*  of  the  place  from  indulging  in  the  most  wanton  devastation  of 
^  statues,  cornices,  and  capitals,  from  which  they  carry  off  me- 
'  mentos  of  their  Athenian  travels.*  This  evil  is  stated  to  be 
on  the  increase,  from  the  greater  number  of  vessels  that  arrive  at 
the  port.  It  is  only  surprising  that  after  all  the  spoliations  to 
which  the  city  of  Minerva  has  been  subjected,  so  much  should 
remain  to  repay  the  zeal  of  classical  pilgrims.  '  Romans  burn 
'  it,*  remarks  Mr.  Hughes,  *  Goths  sack  it,  Venetians  bombard 
^  it,  Turks  grind  down  its  monuments  for  mortar,  and  cold« 
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^  blooded  connoisseurs  export  them  as  articles  of  commerce : 
'  still  Athens  is  the  best  school  in  the  world  for  an  architect.* 
But  the  crowning  instance  of  ultra-  Vandalic  barbarism,  with 
wliich  no  act  of  either  Roman,  Goth,  Venetian,  Turk,  or  Jew 
dealer  can  compare,  is  that  related  by  our  Author  of  the  captains 
of  two  English  frigates,  who  actually  brought  a  tar-barrel  on 
shore  at  Cape  Sunium,  and  ^  bedaubed  the  white  and  brilUaqt 

*  columns  of   Minerva's  temple  with  long  lists  of  thdr  own 

*  names  and  those  of  their  officers  and  boat-crews,  in  this  in- 

*  delible  material.'  This  is  surely  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  John- 
BuUism.  An  Englishman  would  not  have  been  content  to  be 
saved  in  Noah's  ark,  without  cutting  his  name  in  the  timber. 

Before  Mr.  Hughes  left  Athens,  his  name  was  enrolled  as  a 
member  and  benefactor  of  a  society  then  recently  established 
there  for  promoting  the  general  ipterests  of  literature  and  science^ 
under  the  title  of  the  ^•Xo/Mua'o»,  or  Lovers  of  the  Muses ;  the 
patrons  being  the  Archbishop,  the  Greek  primate,  and  several 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Its  leading  object  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  a  library  and  museum,  for  printing 
translations  of  the  classics  and  original  compositions  in  Komaic, 
for  enabling  young  men  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  ibrngn 
universities,  and  for  encouraging  emulation  among  those  at  home 
by  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  prizes.  This  is  well ;  but  it 
is  something  still  better,  that  when  Dr.  Pinkerton^  left  the 
metropolis  of  Heathen  wisdom  8ix  years  after,  having  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  Bible  Society  there,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  composed  of  nineteen  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  city,  all  Greeks,  the  way  was  paved  for  introducing  the 
modern  Greek  Testament  as  a  school  book. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  separate  article,  the  Author's  trmreb 
in  Albania,  and  his  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  AH  Pasha. 

Art.  II.  The  Poetical  Decameron  ;  or  Ten  Conversations  on  English 
Poets  and  Poetry,  particularly  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and 
James  Ist.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Tiro 
Volumes.    Small  8vo.    Edinburgh.  1820. 


A  LTHOUGH  we  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  to  thi 
-^^  pains-taking  and  meritorious  mortals  who  have  oonsnmed 
their  lives  in  the  chace  of  black-letter,  yet  we  cannot  say  that 
we  greatly  envy  them  cither  their  acquisitions  or  their  reputa- 
tion. Their  contributions,  if  not  to  literature  itself,  at  least  to 
the  history  of  literature,  are  not,  indeed,  without  value;  but 
when  we  consider  the  expenditure  of  time  and  attention,  the 
waste  of  zeal  and  perseverance,  the  comparative  neglect  of  better 
things,  by  which  their  success  has  been  purchased,  we  cannot 
avoid  referring  to  the  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the 
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result.  The  greater  number  of  these  inquirer^  have,  however, 
we  believe,  been  dull  and  ploddins^  men,  who  have  laboured  in 
this  their  vocation  from  something  very  like  incapacity  to  attain 
distinction  in  any  other.  TheHearnes,  the  Ritsons,  the  Malones, 
have  done  the  world  some  service  in  this  way,  which  they  would 
probably  have  failed  of  rendering  in  a  higher  range ;  but  we 
own  that  we  have  felt  somewhat  of  painful  emotion  when  we 
have  received  from  minds  of  a  superior  cast,  the  proofs  of  keen 
and  intense  devoted  ness  to  a  course  of  study  which  has  but  little 
tendency  either  to  invigorate  or  to  enrich  the  mind.  We  have 
never  taken  up  the  acute  ^^  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shak* 
*^  speare*'  without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  regret  that  an 
intellect  like  Dr.  Farmer^s,  should  have  so  habitually  busied 
itself  in  the  examination  of  the  mass  of  forgotten  trash  which 
furnished  him  with  his  materiaTs ;  and  while  reading  with  much 

S'atification  the  entertaining  volumes  before  us,  something  of 
e  same  feeling  has  occasionally  come  over  us. 

Mr.  Collier  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  has  managed  with  con- 
siderable skill  to  extract  amusement  from  very  unamusing  matter; 
but  the  amount  of  substantial  information^  to  be  obtained  from 
his  volumes,  is  exceedingly  slender.  He  has  corrected  several 
unimportant  mistakes,  adjusted  sundry  minute  errors  of  date, 
and  elicited  various  small  particulars  which  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  preceding  inquirers ;  but  he  has  effected  little  for  the 
enrichment  of  literature :  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  records  of  genius ;  the  same  great 
individuals  stand  out  from  the  multitude,  while  the  rest  remain 
in  much  the  same  groupes  and  attitudes  as  before.  We  have 
moreover  to  complain  of  the  form  in  which  Mr.  G.  has  judged 
it  expedient  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
The  interruptions  and  digressions  of  a  supposed  conversation, 
are,  we  admit,  a  convenient  medium  for  desultory  information  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  instead  of 
patting  an  author  quite  at  his  ease,  and  licensing  him  to  range  at 
large  and  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  directions,  imposes  on  him  the 
necessity  of  a  continual  self-restraint,  and  of  a  strong  effort  to 
maintain  as  much  of  order  and  sequence  as  the  nature  of  his 
subject  will  allow.  Here  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  us  to  have  failed 
entirely  :  he  takes  up  a  name  or  a  point,  keeps  it  in  hand  for  a 
short  distance,  loses  it  in  pursuit  of  something  which  crosses  his 
path,  resumes  it,  and  again  dismisses  it,  until  we  feel  the  attempt 
to  follow  so  excursive  a  leader,  altogether  unavailing^  His  book 
is  very  pleasant  reading,  but  it  has  by  no  means  left  a  strong 
impression  on  our  minds  or  memories. 

Three  intimate  friends.  Bourne,  Morton,  and  Elliot,  had  agreed 
to  *  spend  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  together  at  Bourne's  house  at 
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*  Mortlake  :*  of  this  trio,  the  first  is  described  as  profoundly 
versed  in  the  old  literature  of  England,  and  the  secoDd  as 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  though  with  less 
leisure  and  fewer  advantages ;  Elliot  is  an  accomplished  maa 
of  the  world,  recently  returned  from  foreign  travel.  The 
^  Induction'  of  these  volumes  furnishes  us  with  these  prelimi- 
nary sketches  of  character,  and  with  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  during  a  pleasant  sail  from  West- 
minster-bridge to  the  residence  of  Bourne.  In  the  course  of 
this  dialogue,  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  are  introduced, 
and,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  arc  handled  with  just  severity  :  the 
variorum  edition  of  our  great  dramatist,  is  treated  with  merited 
contempt,  and  Steevens  himself  is  stigmatised  as  a  tasteless  and 
conceited  pedant.  Respecting  this  *  coryphaeus  of  anootators,* 
one  of  the  interlocutors  remarks: 

*  You  recollect  that  passage  in  Hamlet,  as  excellent  in  the  senti* 
ment  as  appropriate  in  the  expression  of  it. 

*  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.— 

<  It  seems  to  want  no  remark;  but  what  do  you  think  is  the 
ridiculous,  the  absurd,  the  degrading  comment  of  Steevens  upon  iu- 
I  think  you  must  remember  it  ? 

'  As  for  me  (said  Morton)  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  to 
laudably  and  satisfactorily  ignorant  as  of  the  notes  upon  Shakespeare. 

<  I  well  recollect  the  very  expressions  of  this  paltry  pretender 
(added  Elliot)  :  he  is  alluding  to  the  trade  of  Shakespeare's  fiither 
as  a  wool  dealer  or  butcher,  and  to  the  conjecture  that  the  poet  fol- 
lowed the  same  business  before  he  came  up  to  London  ;  ana  how  do 
you  imagine  he  draws  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  supposition  from 
the  lines  I  just  quoted?  You  might  guess  to  eternity:  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  riddle-solvers,  from  CEdipus  down  to  Dame  Part- 
lett,  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  first  gives  the  passage,  and  then  he 
adds,  with  solemn  gravity,  <*  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me  Siat  these  words 
<<  are  merely  technical.  A  wool-man,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  tknoen*' 
(and  he  takes  care  that  the  point  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  italics) 
^<  lately  observed  to  him,  that  his  nephew,  an  idle  lad,  could  only  asaist 
^  in  making  them — he  could  rough  hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
**  shape  their  ends.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of  Shake* 
'*  spcare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such 
**  a  term.    I  have  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  tketoen  i**  * 

It  would  be  idle  even  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  literary 
melange;  I  he  first  conversation,  for  instance,  begins  and  ends 
with  the  poetical  character  of  Fitz  Jeffrey,  and  besides  occa- 
sional cita:ions  from  his  compositions,  a  sort  of  running  allusion 
to  him  is  kept  up  by  the  speakers  ;  but  the  body  of  the  section 
is  filled  up  by  extracts  from  other  writers  and  references  to 
works  and  authors  quite  unconnected  with  the  subject  originally 
proposed.     We  make  no  objection  to  this,  certainly,  for  we  have 
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been  much  entertained  by  it ;  but  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
find  it  exceedingly  unmanageable.     The  second  day  is  princi* 

Sally  devoted  to  the  writers  of  English  blank*verse  before 
[ikon  :  the  poetry  is  not  very  attractive,  but  the  following  piece 
of  extravagance  is,  at  least,  amusing.  We  have  modernized 
the  old  spelling. 

*  Elliot.  What  black  beast  is  that  upon  the  title-page:  is  it 
Beelzebub  or  a  dog  ? 

*  Bourne.  Both ;  it  is  a  representation  of  Beelzebub  in  the  shape 
of  a  dog.  I  am  not  joking ;  read  the  title,  though  that  does  not  fuUy 
explain  the  matter. 

'  *  Elliot.  A  most  fearfal  object  I  **  A  strange  and  terrible 
^  Wonder  wrought  very  late  in  the  parish  Church  of  Bungay,  a  town 
**  of  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  namely  the  fourth 
^*of  this  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  i577f  in  a  great  tempest  of 
**  violent  rain,  lightning  and  thunder,  the  like  whereof  hath  been 
<«  seldom  seen.  With  the  appearance  of  an  horrible  shaped  thing, 
*^  sensibly  perceived  of  the  people  then  and  there  assemblea.  Drawn 
**  into  a  plain  method  according  to  the  written  copy,  by  Abraham 
**  Fleming.*'  This  means  nothing  less  than  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance. 

*  BouRHs.  As  I  said,  of  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black 
dog.  In  the  bodv  of  the  tract  it  is  observed,  <<  This  black  dog,  or 
^  devil  in  such  likeness  (God  he  knoweth  all  who  worketh  all)  run- 
**  ning  all  along  down  the  body  of  the  Church  with  great  swiftness  and 
**  incredible  haste  among  the  people  in  a  visible  (brro  and  shape,  pass- 
**  ed  between  two  persons,  as  they  were  kneeling  upon  their  knees, 
**  and  occupied  in  prayer  as  it  seemed,  wrung  the  necks  of  them  both 
<*  at  one  instant  clean  backward,  insomuch  that  even  at  the  moment 
•*  where  they  kneeled  they  strangely  died." 

*  Morton.  How  could  Fleming  become  the  dupe  of  such  an  ab- 
surd story? 

*  Elliot.  Wiser  men  have  been  quite  as  foolish ;  witness  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  one  of  the  latest  well  educated  believers  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  witches. 

*  Bourne.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  thousands  of  instances  of  the 
same  weakness,  down  even  to  the  days  of  Roger  North.  We  are  also 
told  by  Fleming,  that  another  man  received  from  this  horrible  mon- 
ster '*  such  a  gripe  on  the  back,  that  therewithal  he  was  pr-esentlj 
**  drawn  together  and  shrunk  qp,  as  it  were  a  piece  of  leather  scorch- 
^*  ed  in  a  hot  fire,"  and  that  the  wires  and  wheels  of  the  clock  were 
melted  and  torn  to  pieces,  thunder  and  lightning  continuing  all  the 
time :  which,  in  fact,  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  whole  of  this 
•*  straunge  and  terrible  wunder."  ' 

The  third  and  three  succeeding  conversations  refer  principally 
to  the  early  English  satirists.     The  poetical  specimens  which  are 
interspersed,  are  not  always  so  striking  as  to  tempt  us  to  transcribe 
them  ;  and  those  which  might  afford  gratification  to  our  readers, « 
would  require  more  introduction  and  explanation  than  we  caD 
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conveniently  afford.  As  illustrations,  and  connected  with  the  per'- 
petual  commentary  of  the  dialogue,  they  are  extremely  interest- 
ing;  but,  abruptly  transferred  to  our  pages,  they  would  lose  much 
of  tlieir  eiTect.  We  find  the  prose  more  convenient  for  citatioo, 
and  shall  trespass  on  Mr.  Collier^s  stores  for  the  following  '  good 
*  story'  from  Sir  John  Harrington. 

*  I  remember  how  not  long  since  a  grave  and  godly  lady,  and  gpraad- 
mother  to  all  my  wives  children,  did  in  their  hearines,  and  for  their 
better  instruction,  tell  them  a  story,  which  though  i  will  not  swear  it 
was  true,  yet  I  did  wish  the  auditory  would  believe  it.  Namely, 
how  an  Hermit  being  carried  in  an  evening,  by  the  conduct  of  an 
angel,  through  a  great  citv,  to  contemplate  the  great  wickedness  dailj 
and  hourly  wrought  therem,  met  in  the  street  a  dung  fanner  with  hii 
cart  full  laden,  no  man  envying  his  full  measure.  The  poor  Hermity 
as  other  men  did,  stopped  his  nostrils,  and  betook  him  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  hastening  from  the  sour  carriage  all  he  could ;  but  the 
an^el  kept  on  his  way,  seeming  no  whit  offended  with  the  savour.  At 
which  while  the  Hermit  marveUed,  there  came  not  long  afier  bj  them, 
a  woman  gorgeously  attired,  well  perfumed,  well  attended  with 
coaches  and  torches,  to  convey  her  perhaps  to  some  nobleman's  cham* 
her.  The  good  Hermit,  somewhat  revived  with  the  fair  tight  and 
sweet  savour,  began  to  stand  at  the  gaze.  On  the  other  side  the  good 
angel  now  stopped  his  nose,  and  both  hastened  himself  away,  and 
beckoned  his  companion  from  the  place.  At  which  the  Hermit  more 
marvelling  than  before,  he  was  told  by  the  angel  that  this  fine  courte- 
zan laden  with  sin,  was  a  more  stinkmg  savour  afore  6od|  than  that 
beastly  cart  laden  with  excrements.' 

The  seventh  and  eighth  conversations  are  miscellaneous,  the 
last  containing  references  to  various  sources  whence  Shakspeare 
may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  his  plots.  The  ninth  and  tenth  also  relate  to  the  drama,  and 
contain  much  illiberal  abuse  of  the  Puritans  for  their  conscientious 
opposition  to  the  stage.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  argue 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Collier;  but  he  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  ample  evidence  is  to  be  produced  in  justification  of  the  harsh- 
est strictures  on  the  licentiousness  of  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Collier  seems  to  intimate  an  intention  of  pursuing  bis 
subject.  We  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  again  meetmg  him :  bis 
resources  arc  abundant ;  and  he  is  an  intelligent  and  agreeable 
writer. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems.  By  Barry  CornwalK 
f.cap  8vo.  pp.  166.  London,  1819. 

2.  A  Sicilian  Stari/,  with  Diego  de  Montilla,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Barry  Cornwall.  Second  Edition,  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  176.  London. 
1820. 

3.  Marcian  Colonna^  an  Italian  Tale ;  with  Three  Dramatic  Scenes 
and  other  Poems.    By  Barry  Cornwall.    8vo.    pp.  190.  London. 

T^E  have  designated  this  gentleman  as  the  poetical  rival  of 
^  ^  Mr.  Keats,  and,  though  we  do  not  like  the  cant  phrase,  we 
shall  neither  displease  hinfi,  we  trust,  nor  wrong  him,  in  referring 
him  to  the  same  school.  There  are  some  persons,  we  under- 
stand, who,  indignant  at  the  comparison,  will  have  it  that  the 
Keats  is  unspeakably  the  loftier  poet,  the  more  classical  genius 
of  the  two.  We  have  no  wish  to  bet  very  high  upon  either ;  but 
judging  of  their  pretensions  simply  from  the  productions  which  they 
have  lavished  upon  us,  we  must  remark  that,  on  the  one  hancl^ 
the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall  has  not  yet  been  affixed  to  Anything 
half  so  absurd  as  Endymion,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Author  of  Endymion  has  never  yet  produced  any  thing  compar- 
able in  genuine  delicacy,  sweetness,  and  pathos  to  the  following 
stanzas,  which  attracted  our  attention  before  we  ascertained  their 
author. 

*  Gone  from  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloom^ 

,  And  her  lip  has  lost  all  its  faint  perfume  ;  . . 
And  the  gloss  has  dropped  from  her  golden  hair, 
And  her  cheek  is  pale,  but  no  longer  fair. 

*  And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  blue  eye. 
Is  struck  with  cotd  mortality  ; 

And  the  smile  that  played  round  her  lip  has  fled. 
And  every  charm  has  now  If  ft  the  deaa. 

*  Like  slaves  they  obeyed  her  in  height  of  power. 
But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour ;  ' 

,         And  the  crowds  that  swore  for  her  love  to  die, 
Shrunk  from  the  tone  of  her  last  faint  sigh. 
»-And  this  is  man's  fidelity ! 

*  'Tis  Woman  alone,  with  a  purer  hearty 
Can  see  all  these  Idols  of  life  depart, 
And  love  the  more ;  and  smile  and  bless 
Man  in  his  uttermost  wretchedness.'    p.  160. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  fortunate  foments  in  which 
small  poets  have  struck  off  some  exquisite  trifles,  and  we  should 
not,  therefore,  have  felt  ourselves  authorized  on  the  strength  of 
these  verses,  to  rate  superlatively  high  the  capabilities  of  the 
'Author  ;  but  there  are  other  good  things  in  that  same  volume : 
the  Dramatic  Scenes  are  very  spirited  imitations  of  the  style  of 
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our  elder  Dramatic  writers,  and  coDtain  some  very  teaching  pas- 
sages ;  the  minor  poems,  too,  are  elegant  and  pleasing ;  and  al- 
together the  volume,  though  not  quite  satisfactory  as  a  perform- 
ance, appeared  to  us  to  contain  the  promise  of  some  future  pro- 
ductions of  no  mean  order.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  three 
publications  at  the  head  of  this  article,  followed  one  umn  ano- 
ther, did  not,  however,  tend  to  confirm  this  favourable  augury. 
A  writer  who  either  cannot  afford  to  keep  back  the  contents  of 
his  portfolio,  or,  not  having  the  excuse  of  poverty,  lacks  the 
discretion  that  should  restrain  the  eagerness  to  publish,  is  not 
likely  to  excel  his  first  performance;  he  has,  probably,  already 
done  his  best.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  present 
Author :  the  contents  of  his  subsequent  volumes  have  disap- 
pointed us ;  and,  after  reading  Marcian  Colonna,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  much  less  respectfully  of  both  his  taste  and  his 
talents  than  we  did  when  we  had  read  only  the  earlier  specimens. 
In  his  first  volume,  he  was  the  successful  imitator  of  Massioger 
and  Fletcher  ;  in  the  second,  he  came  down  not  a  little  in  tak- 
ing for  his  model  Don  Juan,  and  failing  in  the  attempt ;  in  the 
third,  he  is  either  the  imitator  or  the  twin  counterpart  of  John 
Keats  himself.  We  shall  take  a  specimen  from  each  of  the  three 
volumes.  The  first  is  from  the  dramatic  sketch  entitled  *  The 
^  broken  heart/     The  story  is  from  Boccacio. 

'  Jeronymo  was  sent  from  Italy  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  He  was  detained  there  two  years  his  mother  being  fearful 
lest  he  should  marry  a  poor  and  beautiful  girl,  (Sylvestra,)  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy.  During  his  absence  his  mother 
contrived  to  have  Sylvestra  married.  He  returned,  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  her  dwelling,  succeeded  in  getting  into  her  chamber, 
conversed  with  her,  (her  husband  being  asleep,)  and,  at  last,  died 
on  the  bed  before  her.* 

^  Jeron.  So  :  all  is  hush'd  at  last.    Hist !    There  she  lies^ 
Who  should  have  been  my  own :  Sylvestra !— No ; 
She  sleeps ;  and  from  her  parted  lips  there  comes 
A  fragrance,  such  as  April  mornings  draw 
From  the  awakening  flowers.    There  lies  her  arm, 
Strctch'd  out  like  marble  on  the  quilted  lid, 
And  mcftionlcss.    What  if  she  lives  not  ?— Oh ! 
How  beautiful  she  is !  How  far  beyond 
Those  bright  creations,  which  the  fabling  Greeks 
Placed  on  their  white  Olympus.     That  K^esX  queen 
Before  whose  eye  Jove's  starry  armies  shrank 
To  darkness,  and  the  wide  and  billowy  seas 
Grew  tranquil,  was  a  spotted  leper  to  her; 
And  never  in  such  pure  divinity 
Could  sway  the  wanton  blood,  as  she  did — ^Hark ! 
She  murmurs  like  a  cradled  child.    How  sofl  'tis. 
Sylvestra ! 
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«  Syh.  Ha !  who's  there  ? 

<  J/ron.  'Tisl. 

*  Syh.  WhoisU? 

<  jferon.  Must  I  then  speaks  ^nd  tell  my  name  to  you  i 
Sylvestra,  fair  Sylvestra !  know  me  now: 

>fot  now  ?  and  is  my  very  voice  so  changed 
By  wretchedness,  that  you — i/ou  know  me  not  i 
Alas! 

*  Syh,  Begone.    1*11  wake  my  husband  if 
You  tread  a  step  :  begone. 

'  Jeron,  Jeronymo ! 

*  Sylv,  Hal  speak. 

*  Jeron.  Jeronymo. 

*  Sytv.  Oh! 

*  Jeron-  Hide  your  eyes: 

Ave,  hide  them,  married  woman !  lest  you  see 
The  wreck  of  him  that  loved  you. 

*  Syh.  Not  me* 
«  Jeron.  Yes — 

Lov'd  you  like  life;  like  heaven  and  happiness. 
Lov'd  you  and  kept  your  name  against  tnis  heart, 
(111  boding  amulet)  'till  death. 

<  Syho.  Alasl 

<  Jeron.  And  now  I  come  to  bring  your  wandering  thoughts 
Back  to  their  innocent  home.    Thus,  as  'tis  said. 

Do  spirits  ouit  their  leaden  urns,  to  tempt 

Wretches  from  sin.    Some  have  been  seen  o'nights 

To  stand,  and  point  their  rattling  finger  at 

The  red  moon  as  it  rose ;  (perhaps  to  turn 

Man's  thoughts  on  high. )  Some  their  jean  arms  have  stretched 

'Tween  murderers  and  their  victims :  Some  have  laugh'd 

Ghastly,  upon— the  bed  of  wantonness. 

And  touched  the  limbs  with  death. 

*  Syhh  You  will  not  harm  me  ? 

*  Jeron*  Why  should  I  not  ?— -No,  no,  poor  girl !  I  come  not 
To  mar  your  delicate  limbs  with  outrage,  I 

Have  lov'd  too  well  for  that.    Had  you  but  lov'd— 
«  Syh.  Idid,  I  did! 

*  Jeron.  Away — My  brain  is  well : 

(Though  late 'twas  hot.)    You  lov'd!  a^^ay,  away. 
This  to  a  dying  man  i 

*  Syh).  Oh !  you  will  live 

Long,  aye,  and  happilv :  will  wed  perhaps-p- 

*  Jeron.  Nay,  pr'ythee  cease.    Sylvestra !  you  and  I 
Were  children  here  some  few  short  springs  ago. 

And  lov'd  like  children:  I  the  elder;  you 
The  loveliest  girl  that  ever  tied  her  hair 
Across  a  sunny  brow  of  Italy* 
I  still  remember  how  your  delicate  foot 
Tripped  on  the  lawn  at  vintage- time,  and  how. 
When  others  askM  you,  you  would  only  give 
Your  hand  to  me. 
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'  Si/h.  I— 
I  thought,*-speak  sofUy  for  my  busband  deepSf 
I  thought,  when  you  md  stay  abroad  so  long. 
And  never  sent  nor  asked  of  me  or  mine, 
YouM  quite  forgotten  Italy. 

*  Jeron*  Speak  again. 
Was't  so  indeed  ? 

*  Syh.  Indeed^  indeed. 

*  Jeron,  Then  be  it 

Yety  what  had  I  done  Fortune  that  she  could 
Abandon  me  so  entirely  ?    Never  mind  't  t 
Have  a  good  heart,  Sylvestra :  they  who  hUe 
Can  kill  U8>  but  no  more,  that's  comfort.     Oh  ! 
The  iourney  is  but  shorty  and  we  can  reckon 
On  slumbering  sweetlywith  the  freshest  earth 
Sprinkled  about  us. .  There  no  storms  can  shake 
Our  secure  tenement ;  nor  need  we  fear. 
Though  cruelty  be  busy  with  our  fortunes. 
Or  scandal  with  our  names. 
'  Syh.  Alas,  alas ! 

*  Jeron,  Sweet  i  in  the  land  to  come  we'll  feed  on  flowersi 
Droop  not,  my  beautiful  child.    Oh !  we  will  love 

Then  without  fear ;  no  mothers  there ;  no  gold^ 
Nor  hate,  nor  paltry  perfidy,  none,  none. 
We  have  been  aoubiy  cheated.    Wholl  believe 
A  mother  could  do  this  ?  but  let  it  pasSp 
Anger  suits  not  the  grave.    Oh !  my  own  love. 
Too  late  I  see  thy  gentle  constancy. 
I  wrote,  and  wrote,  but  never  heard ;  at  last. 
Quitting  that  place  of  pleasure,  home  I  came 
And  found  you— married:  Then— 

*  Sylv.  Alas ! 

«  Jeron.  Then  I 
Grew  moody,  and  at  times  I  fear  my  brain 
Was  fevePd:  but  I  could  not  die,  Sylvestra^ 
And  bid  you  no  farewell* 

*  Syh.  Jeronymoi 

Break  not  my  heart  thus :  They^-they  did  deceive  me. 
Thev  told  me  that  the  girls  of  France  were  fiur. 
And  you  had  scom'd  your  poor  and  childish  love  ; 
Threaten'd^  and  vow'd,  ciyol'd,  and  then— I  married. 

*  Jeron.  Ohl 

*  Syh.  What's  the  matter  ? 

*  Jeron.  Soft !     The  night  wind  sounds 
A  funeral  dirge  for  me,  sweet !     Let  me  lie 
Upon  thy  breast ;  I  will  not  chiirt,  my  love. 
It  is  a  shrine  where  Innocence  might  die : 

Nay,  let  mc  lie  there  once ;  for  once,  Sylvestra  1 
«  Syh,  Pity  me ! 

*  Jeron.  So  I  do. 
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*  Si/lv,  Then  talk  not  thus ; 
Tliough  but  a  jest,  it  makes  me  tremble. 

*  Jeron.  Jest? 

Look  in  my  eye,  and  mark  how  true  the  tale 
I've  told  you  :    On  its  glassy  surface  lies 
Death,  my  Sylvestnu    It  is  nature's  last 
And  beautifiu  effort  to  bemieath  a  fire    . 
To  that  brisht  ball  on  which  the  spirit  sate 
Through  li& ;  and  look'd  out,  in  its  various  moods, 
Of  gentleness  and  joy  and  love  and  hope. 
And  gain'd  this  frail  flesh  credit  in  the  world. 
It  is  Uie  channel  of  the  soul :    Its  glance 
Draws  and  reveals  that  subtle  power,  that  doth 
Redeem  us  from  our  gross  mortality. 

*  Syh.  Why,  now  you're  cheerful. 

*  jertm.  Yes ;  'tis  thus  I'd  die. 

*  Stfh^  Now  /  must  smile. 

*  Jeron.  Do  so,  and  I'll  smile  too. 

I  do  ;  albeit — ah !   now  my  parting  words 
Lie  heavy  on  my  tongue  \  my  lips  obey  not. 
And— speech — comes  difficult  from  me.    While  I  can, 
Farewell.    Sylvestrai  where's  your  hand  ? 
<  Sylv.  Ah!  cold. 

*  Jeron*  'Tis  so ;  but  scorn  it  not,  my  own  poor  girL 
They've  used  us  hardly :    Bless  'em  though.    Thou  wilt 
Forgive  them  ?    One's  a  mother,  and  may  feel. 
When  that  she  knows  me  dead.    Some  ur— -more  air : 
Where  are  you  ?— -I  am  blind— -my  hands  are  numb'd : 
This  is  a  wintry  night.  Soy-— cover  me.  [jMesy 

he  extract  we  are  now  about  to  Ifiy  before  our  readers  from 
jtle  of  Diego  de  Montilla  will  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the 
luction  of  the  same  Author.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
i^tility  or  the  limitation  and  misdirection  of  the  Author's 
ers,   we  leave  them  to  decide. 

*  The  octave  rhvme  (Ital.  oUaoa  rima) 

Is  a  delightful  measure  made  of  ease 
Tum'd  up  with  epigram,  and,  tho'  it  seem  a 

Verse  tnat  a  man  ma^  scribble  when  he  please^ 
Is  somewhat  difficult ;  mdeed,  I  deem'a 

Stanza  like  Spenser's  will  be  found  to  teaze 
Less«  or  heroic  couplet ;  there,  the  pen 
May  touch  and  polish  and  touch  up  again^ 

*  But,  for  the  octave  measure— -it  should  slip 

Like  running  water  o'er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Making  sweet  music,  (here  I  own  I  dip 

In  Snakspeare  for  a  simile)  and  be  fed 
Freely,  ana  then  the  poet  must  not  nip 

The  line,  nor  square  the  sentence,  nor  be  led 
By  old,  approved,  poetic  canons  ;  no, 
But  give  nis  words  the  slip,  and  let  'em  go. 
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*  I  mean  to  give  in  this  same  pleasast  riiyme 
Some  short  account  of  Don  Diego  de 

Montilla,  quite  a  hero  in  his  time. 

Who  conquered  captain  Cupid  at  you'll  • 

My  tale  is  sad  in  part,  in  part  sublime. 
With  here  and  there  a  smack  of  pleasantry; 

As  to  the  mora],  why — 'tis  under  cover. 

I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  discover.' 

*  Diego  was  a  knight,  but  more  enlightened 
Thau  knights  were  then,  or  are,  in  his  countre^. 

Young,  brave — ,at  least,  he'd  never  yet  been  frightened) 
Well-bred,  and  gentle,  as  a  knight  should  be : 

He  played  on  the  guitar,  could  read  and  write  and 
Had  seen  some  parts  of  Spaiut  and  (once)  the  sea. 

Tliat  sort  of  man  one  hopes  to  meet  again, 

And  the  most  amorous  gentleman  in  ^ain. 

*  The  Don  Diego  (mind  this,  Don  Dieygo : 
Pronounce  it  rightly,)  fell  in  love.     He  saw 

The  daughter  of  a  widow  from  Tobago, 
Whose  husband  fell  with  honour  :  i.  e.  War 

Ate  up  the  lord  of  this  same  old  virago. 

Who  strait  returned  to  Spain,  and  went  to  law 

With  the  next  heir,  but  wisely  first  bespoke 

The  smartest  counsel,  for  that's  half  the  joke. 

*  The  lady  won  her  cause ;  then  suitors  came 
To  woo  her  and  her  daughters :  she  had  two : 

Aurelia  was  the  elder,  and  her  name, 
Grace,  wit,  and  so  forth,  thro'  the  countiy  flew 

Quicker  than  scandal :  youne  Aurora's  fame»* 
She  had  no  fame,  poor  girl,  and  yet  she  grew 

And  brightened  jnto  beauty,  as  a  flower 

Shakes  offthe  ram  that  dims  its  earlier  hour. 

'  Aurelia  had  some  wit,  and,  as  I've  said, 

Grace,  and  Diego  lov'd  her  like  his  life  ; 
OfTer'd  to  give  her  half  his  board  and  bed. 

In  short  he  woo'd  the  damsel  for  a  wife. 
But  she  turned  to  the  right  about  her  head. 

And  gave  some  tokens  of  (not  love  but)  strile  ; 
And  bade  him  wait,  be  silent,  and  forgot 
Such  nonsense :   He  heard  this,  and— 4ov'd  her  yet.* 

A  man  has  no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  be  at  the  paias 
of  toiling  through  fifty  or  sixty  stanzas  of  such  dull  trifling  as 
this,  in  order  to  get  at  some  few  beautiful  lines  which  he  has  cbo- 
sen  to  conceal  amid  the  rubbish.  But  we  must  do  our  Aatbor 
this  act  of  charity. 

*  O  melancholy  Love !  amidst  thy  fears. 

Thy  darkness,  thy  despair,  there  runs  a  vai» 
Of  pleasure,  like  a  smile  'midst  many  tean,«« 
Tlie  pride  of  sorrew  that  will  not  coroplaio-^ 
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The  exultation  that  in  af^er  yean 

The  loved  one  will  discover— and  in  viun» 
How  much  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 
Did  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 

*  Else — wherefore  else  doth  lovely  woman  keep 

Lock'd  in  her  heart  of  hearts*  from  every  gaze 
Hidden,  her  struggling  passion— wherefore  weep 

In  grief  that  never  while  it  flows  allays 
Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  buried  deep. 

And  robs  her  bright  eyes  of  their  natural  rays  ? 
Creation's  sweetest  riddle  ! — ^yet  remain 
Just  as  thou  art ;  man's  only  worthy  gain. 

*  And  thouy  poor  Spanish  maid,  ah  !   what  hadst  thou 
Done  to  the  archer  blind,  that  he  should  dart 

His  cruel  shafU  till  thou  wast  forced  to  bow 
In  bitter  anguish,  aye,  endure  the  smart 

The  more  because  thou  wor'st  a  smiling  brow 
While  the  dark  arrow  canker'd  at  thy  heart  I 

Yet  jeer  her  not :  if  'twere  a  folly,  she 

Hath  paid  (how  firmly  paid)  Love's  penalty. 

*  Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky, 
When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun -set  lay 

Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  sigh 
That  come  like  music  at  the  close  of  day 

Trembling  amongst  the  orange  blooms,  and  die 
As  'twere  from  very  sweetness.    She  was  gay. 

Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 

Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 

*  And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile : 
'Twaslike,  a  bard  would  say,  the  morning's  blush. 

And  round  her  mouth  there  play'd  a  eentle  smile, 
Which  tho'  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush. 

It  could  not,  tho'  it  strove,  at  last  beguile ; 
And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  'rose  the  blue  vein 
Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 

*  The  girl  was  dying.    Youth  and  beauty-^^1 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  was  decaying, 

And  one  by  one  life's  finest  powers  did  fall 
Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem'd  delaying. 

As  tho'  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.    At  last,  arraying 

Himself  in  softest  guise,  he  came  :  she  ngh'd, 

And,  smiling  as  tho'  her  lover  whisper'd,  died.' 

This  last  stanza  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  paa-* 
sage,  although  it  does  not  display  any  remarkable  originality  or 
power  of  thought,  is  written  with  much  taste  and  feeling ;  quali- 
ties which  in  our  estimation  far  outweigh  that  wit  and  humour  in 
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ivhich  oar  Author  is  so  palpably  defipient.  It  is  bat  jaBtice,  too, 
to  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  to  state,  that  he  confesses  himself  to  bate 
had  sQme  hesitation  in  laying  this  poem  and  '  Gyges/  whioh  to- 

f  ether  occupy  a  third  of  the  Tolume,  before  the  public  at  a|l. 
Ve  gather  from  this  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  bis  own  perfor- 
mance, and  we  think  the  more  highly  of  his  judgement  on  thb 
account.  No  doubt,  he  will  have  many  readers  to  whom  such 
dull  drollery  Will  be  more  palatable  than  better  poetry  ;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  write  poetry  that  shall  not  only  sell  but  £be,  he  will 
do  well  to  leave  the  ottat^a  rima  to  theinimitable  and  detestable 
Author  of  Don  Juan,*  and  to  William  and  Robert  Wbistlecraft. 
Marcian  Colonna  is  a  disgustingly  horrible  and  unnatural 
story.  The  Author  tells  us  that  his  ^  original  intention  was,  to 
*  paint  the  fluctuations  of  a  fatalist's  mind  touched  with  insanity,' 
but  that  *  this  intention  has  been  in  ^ome  measure  depart^  from.' 
We  should  never  have  guessed  at  his  purpose,  most  assuredly ; 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  trace  of  it.  There  is  some  ingenuousness 
in  telling  the  public,  ^  The  poem  is  not  what  1  intended  to  make 
it, — I  could  not  manage  the  thing  ;'  but  we  should  have  thought 
more  highly  of  his  discretion,  had  he  kept  his  own  secret  To 
what  extent  the  public  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  loser, 
let  the  following  extract  say* 

'  He  spoke  **  Dear  Marcian  T'— <<  How  toft  she  speaks,** 

He  uttered ;  *'  Nay — *'  (and  as  the  daylight  breaks 

Over  the  hills  at  mornine  was  her  smile,) 

**  Nay  you  must  listen  suently  awhile.  # 

«  Dear  Marcian,  you  and  I  K>r  many  years 

Have  suffered :  I  have  bought  relief  with  tears  ; 

But,  my  poor  friend,  I  fear  a  misery 

Beyond  the  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee* 

What  'tis  I  know  not,  but  (now  ciumly  mark 

My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind  was  dark, 

And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood,  (as  Heaven 

Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even,) 

Were  tainted — that  thy  mind  did  wander  far, 

At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star. 

Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky. 

Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigh. 

This  hath  my  father  heard.    Oh  !  Mar-ci-a», 

He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man." ' 

*  No  modem  bard,  however,  has  handled  this  measure  with  more 
ease  and  dexterity  than  William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair ; 
and  he  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  it  as  adapted 
to  serio-comic  poetry.  The  only  difference  between  Tennant  and  the 
much-bepraised  Whistlecraft,  is,  that  in  Anster  Fair  the  stanza  of  Fair- 
fax is  shut  up  with  the  Alexandrine  of  Spenser* 
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This  last  couplet  almost  rivals  that  of  good  John  Bunyan  in 
his  Emblems  : 

*  Moses  was  a  fair  and  comely  man, 
His  wife  a  swarthy  £thi-opi-an/ 

Mareian  Colonna  abounds  with  such  ingenious  rhythmical 
Tarieties.  Thus^  sometimes,  we  have  th<e  conjunction  and  made 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  rhyme : 

*  The  masters  of  the  world  have  vanished,  and 
Thy  gods  have  left  or  lost  their  old  command/ 

Sometimes,  the  relative : 

'  *  save  some  sad  few 

(Like  him  imprisoned  and  devoted,)  tuAo— 

Or  still  better,  a  preposition  : 

*  He  was  the  youngest  of  his  house,  and  Jrom 
His  very  boyhood  a  severer  gloom'— 

AgaSn : 

*  Her  shape  and  voice  fell  like  a  balm  upon 
His  sad  and  dark  imagination/ 

*  ■  His  mother  fondly  kissed 
Her  eldest  born,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
Devote  him  to  Uie  dove-eyed  Ju^H-a  !  P ' 

This  last  rhyme  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  that  the  instances  we  have  selected,  far  from 
being  marks  of  carelessness,  are  most  deliberately  and  gravely 
put  forth  as  specimens  of  free  and  accomplished  versification. 
The  silly  afTectation  of  singularity  and  utter  want  of  ear  which 
they  betray,  merit  nothing  better  than  contempt.  But  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  genuine  Barry  Cornwall  is  respon- 
sible for  the  poem  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  name  is^ 
generally  understood  to  be  a  feigned  one,  and  for  any  thing  that 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  more  than  one  person 
whom  it  suits  to  wear  the  domino.  If  our  suspicions  are  well- 
founded,  the  real  Barry  has  either  had  a  most  unkind  liberty 
taken  with  his  shadowy  property,  or  has  committed  an  act  of 
most  magnanimous  and  selt-denying  friendship.  If  they  are 
notf  the  deterioration  of  taste,  ear,  and  judgement  which  the 
latter  productions  of  the  same  nominal  author  exhibit,  will 
remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  and  unaccountable.  We  can 
judge  fairly  of  a  writer's  powers,  only  by  taking  into  ctmsidera- 
tion  his  best  productions  and  his  worst.  Were  we  to  throw 
out  of  our  estimate  all  the  bad  writing  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
what  would  be  left  might  seem  to  entitle  the  Author  to  rank — 
we  do  not  say  immeasurably  above  the  adventurous' young  bard 
'  with  whom  he  has  been  accidentally  thrown  into  competition  by 
the  choice  of  the  same  subject  for  one  of  his  poems — but  to 
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rank  very  high  amon^  the  rising  poets  of  the  day.  We  should 
then  say,  let  this  man  be  but  just  to  himself,  let  hioi  continue  to" 
converse  with  the  same  masters  of  poesy  as  he  appears  hitherto 
to  have  taken  for  his  models,  without  aping  their  dialect,  or 
making  a  parade  of  his  familiarity  with  them  ;  and  let  him  never 
as  a  poet  do  less  than  his  best, — let  there  be  an  intellectual  cha- 
racter, a  moral  substance  in  all  that  he  writes,  that  the  thoughts 
may  always  appear  worth  the  setting ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
ensure  him  no  unenviable  share  of  honourable  regard  from  bis 
contemporaries,  and  a  very  suflicient  term  of  literary  immor- 
tality. But  this  prediction  would  take  for  granted  that  the 
maturer  productions  of  the  Author  would  exhibit  greater  vigour 
of  thought,  ricber  stores  of  fancy,  a  severer  eye,  and  a  more 
skilful  hand.  Taking,  however,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
present  volumes  together,  we  feel  ourselves  not  justified  in  pass- 
ing any  thing  beyond  a  qualified  encomium  on  their  merits,  nor 
can  we  entertain  any  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the 
Author's  future  success.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
that  he  is  not,  if  common  report  may  be  relied  upon,  an  idle 
man  ;  poetry  is  not  his  profession,  his  main  object,  or  his  sheet 
anchor.  He  will  probably  enough  set  lightly,  therefore,  by  our 
praises  and  predictions ;  and  when  the  fit  of  versifying  has 
spent  itself  in  a  few  more  desultory  efibrts  in  a  few  more  dif- 
ferent styles,  and  other  engagements  and  cares,  professional  and 
domestic,  shall  multiply  upon  our  incognito,  he  will  be  quite 
resigned  to  being  as  Barry  Cornwall  forgotten. 

It  is  after  all  a  very  irksome  thing  for  a  critic  to  be  just,  and 
a  very  thankless  thing  for  him  to  be  honest.  Most  of  our  town 
authors  would  far  rather  be  he-Blackmooded  or  he-Jefraj/ed 
at  once ;  and  as  to  the  gentle  reader,  who  cares  not  a  straw  how 
the  frogs  like  the  game,  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  the  poet  be 
lauded  or  written  down  an  ass.  To  our  good  friends  in  the 
country,  however,  who  are  waiting  for  our  critical  sentenee  in 
order  to  determine  their  purchases  of  light  reading  matter  for 
the  current  quarter,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  a  fiutbhl 
report.  Waving  all  further  criticism,  we  shall,  for  their  gratifies* 
tion,  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  better  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  containing  Marcian  Colonna,  the  following 
<  stanzas.* 

'  She  died— -she  died  ; — yet  still  to  me 
She  comes,  ih  sad  and  sober  dreaming. 
And  from  her  hair  a  pale  light  streaming 
Shews  her  as  she  was  wont  to  be. 

*  She  stands  in  beauty  by  me  still : 

Alas !  that  Death  two  hearts  should  sever, 

iXhe  father  and  the  child)  who  ever 
^oved,  and  were  inseparable* 
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*  Still  are  her  broir  and  bosom  white ; 
Her  raTcn  hair  the  one  adonuDgy 

And  her  eyes,  sweet  as  the  break  of  moming. 
Shine  thro'  like  stars  from  the  darkest  night. 

'  If  the  Quick  lustre  of  her  eye-— 

iCan  such  then  sparkle  from  the  gra?e  i) 
»e  false,  may  I  still  live  the  slave 
Of  this  so  charming  phantasy. 

*  It  matters  not»  to  me,  from  what 
Or  whom  she  gains  her  beauty  now ; 
I  see  my  child's  own  sinless  brow. 
And  die — ^if  I  believe  it  not.* 

e  had  intended  to  give  extracts  from  <  the  Sicilian  Story,* 
From  Mr.  Keats's  version  of  the  same  tale  from  Boccaccio, 
der  to  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
poems :  but  this  article  is  already  sufficiently  extended. 
Keats,  certainly,  tells  the  story  the  most  neatly  and  intelli- 
,  but  there  is  better  poetry  and  more  feeling,  we  think,  in 
•oem  of  bis  rivaL 


IV.  &rmox#,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wy- 
nbe,  Bucks.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Curate  of  High 
^combe.  Vol.  11.  8vo.  pp.  S98.    Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1820. 

E  are  happy  to  find  the  hope  realized  which  we  expressed 
in  our  review  of  Mr.  Bradley's  former  volume,  and  whicli 
ply  justified  by  the  contents  of  the  present  publication.  The 
cts  of  these  sermons  are  equally  well-chosen,  and  they  are 
)d  in  a  manner  extremely  pleamng  and  highly  instructive. 
'  are  twenty-one  in  number. 

.  God  the  eternal  Dwelling  Place  of  his  Servants.  11.  The 
iarance  of  David  towards  Shimei.  III.  The  Grounds  of  Da- 
Forbearance  towards  Shimei.  IV.  The  Rewards  of  the  Con- 
9g  Christian  (Rev.  \u  17)*  V.  The  Israelites  returning  from 
!on.  VI.  The  redeemed  Sinner  joining  himself  in  a  Covenant 
Sod.  VII,  VIII.  The  Way  toZion  (Isaiah  xxv.  8—10).  IX. 
Patience  of  God.  X.  Tlie  Repentance  of  Judas.  XI.  The 
stance  of  Peter.  XII.  The  Confession  of  Pharaoh.  XIII. 
Scape-Goat  a  Type  of  Christ.  XIV.  The  Burial  of  Christ. 
The  Exhortation  and  Promises  of  God  to  the  Afflicted.  XV7. 
Advantages  of  a  frequent  Retrospect  of  Life.  XVII.  I'he  Fear 
ter  when  walking  on  the  Sea.  XVIII.  The  Christian  waiting 
is  Deliverer.  XiX.  The  Prayer  of  David  for  Self-Knowled^. 
The  Wedding  Garment.    XXl.  The  Christian  reigning  in  Life.' 

le  most  strikinc^  sermon,  perhaps,  is  that  on  the  Repentance 
das.  It  is  the  object  of  tlie  Preacher,  to  point  out  wherein 
3inorse  of  the  self-condemned  traitor  reseuibied  irue  lepeut- 
and  wherein  it  difi*ered  from  it.  Ue  shews  that  in  many 
L.  XIV.  N.S.  2  R 
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respects  there  was  a  strong  apparent  resemblance ;  in  the  convic- 
tion of  sin  from  which  it  sprang;  the  open  acknowledgement  of 
guilt  which  his  convictions  led  hiin  to  nrake ;  the  deep  sorrow  with 
which  his  repentance  was  accompanied  ;  his  self-condemnation ; 
bis  extreme  nnxieCy  to  counteract  the  cYil  consequences  of  \m 
crime,  when  he  saw,  probably  with  amazement,  to  what  it  was 
about  to  loud;  and  his  entire  renunciation  of  its  fruits.  Under 
the  last  head,  he  remarks : 

<  **  He  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  prieiti 
and  ciders."  Tlic  money,  from  which  he  had  expected  so  much  grir 
tification,  became  now  a  source  of  remorse  and  misery.  Regarding 
it  as  the  price  of  his  Master's  blood  and  the  wages  of  his  own  un- 
righteousness, he  could  not  look  upon  it  without  horror*  he  coald  not 
keep  it  without  torment.  Impatient  to  put  it  for  amay  from  bin, he 
carried  it  back  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received  it ;  and  whta  tbrf 
refused  to  accept  it,  he  cast  it  down  with  abhorrence  in  the  tempK 
and  departed.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  endeavours,  at  the  hasnd 
of  his  life,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Christ.  While  one  of  Ui 
disciples  was  denying  and  the  others  deserting  him»  Jndaa  openly  de- 
clared his  innocence  before  the  assembled  Sanhedrim,  and  thus  bokOy 
condemned  their  proceedings,  and  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  eo< 
counter  any  danger,  to  bear  the  utmost  violence  of  their  malioek  lo 
that  he  might  vindicate  and  save  his  injured  Lord. 

*  These,  brethren,  are  the  signs,  by  which  this  unhappy  man  evinced 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  Who,  as  he  thinks  of  them,  can  rerin 
the  conviction  that  there  are  very  few  amon^  us,  whose  leueuttace 
would  bear  to  be  compared  for  one  moment  with  his  i  We  aD  indeed 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  but  no  abiding  conaciouBev  of 
guilt  disturbs  our  peace,  and  our  confcssioni  of  it  are  little  more  disB 
mere  words  of  course,  or  idle  and  unmeaning  compliments  to  ovrGod. 
We  call  ourselves  miserable  offenders,  but  as  for  ttie  misery  of  si^  we 
have  never  felt  it.  It  is  on  the  contrary  our  delight,  and  all  onr  idfsi 
of  happiness  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  How  badLward  sfao 
are  wc  to  condemn  ourselves!  and  how  do  our  proud  spirits  riw  sad 
rage,  when  we  are  condemned  or  censured  by  others !  Instead  of  far- 
saking  the  iniquities  we  confess,  we  hold  them  fast*  and  are jnepoiod 
to  repeat  to-morrow,  without  compunction  or  shamOf  the  ama  wUA 
we  have  professed  to  lament  to-day.  This  striking  diffisrenoe  buao* 
us  and  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord  may  well  excite  our  fears,  and  At 
more  so  when  we  remember  that  even  his  sincere  and  heart-ftk  i^ 
morse  fell  far  short  of  real  contrition,  and  left  him  to  perioh.' 

This  specious  repentance,  he  then  proceeds  to  ahew,  diflbnl 
from  that  *  godly  sorrow*  witii  which  pardon  and  nalTnlion  sio 
connected,  I.  in  itsorif^in;  2.  as  to  the  object  of  hia  aorrow;  t, 
in  its  extent;  4.  in  its  result.  The  dosing  renuuHka  ana tffrif 
excellent. 

*  And  now,  brethren,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  p    ctical 
which  this  solemn  subject  is  calculated  to  teach  i 
tbst  we  may  bear  a  tcry  clou  resembUuicc  io  i 


i^t  remain  still  in  the  number  of  his  enemies  and  share  their  condenwation* 
it  reminds  us  ihat  we  may  seem  to  have  proceeded  far  in  the  way  tp 
leaven  and  yet  never  reach  it,  be  almost  saved  but  altogetlier  lost*  It 
sails  upon  every  one  of  us  not  to  take  his  sincerity  and  safety  for 
granted,  but  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  his  hope  rests/  and 
o  enquire,  with  the  most  earnest  anxiety,  whether  he  be  indeed  and 
D  truth  under  the  converting  and  saving  influence  of  the  gospel  of 
^irist. 

*  We  are  more  especially  warned  to  guard  against  self-deception  af 
o  our  repentance.  Wc  arc  told  how  far  an  accusing  conscience  may 
»rry  us,  and  yet  leave  us  at  as  great  a  distance  as  ever  from  true  con- 
version of  heart.  We  are  called  on  to  look  at  Judas  becoming  hip 
nm  accuser,  openly  acknowledging  his  guilt,  vindicating  his  Master^ 
|od  condemning  himself;  and  while  we  are  ready  to  commiserate  hip 
offerings  and  almost  admiring  his  boldness,  we  are  reminded  that  at 
his  very  moment  he  was  as  much  a  son  of  perdition,  as  when  with  a 
r^acherous  kiss  he  betrayed  his  Lord.  Not  that  his  confession  was 
lyppcriticaly  or  his  repentance  superficial  or  assumed.  No  confession 
x^uld  be  inore  sincere,  no  sorrow  more  genuine,  no  fear  more  agitating. 
ind  yet  he  perished,  perished  not  because  his  sin  was  too  gr^at  for  th# 
•lood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  and  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon  it,  but  be«* 
ausc  he  wanted  those  things,  without  which  the  most  severe  compunc« 
ions,  and  the  liveliest  feelings,  and  the  most  splendid  sifts  are  nothing 
rorth.  And  what  arc  those  things  ?  A  heart-felt  abhorrence  of  sin^ 
.  conviction  of  the  deeply  seated  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
imly  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  an  earnest  wrestling  with  God 
9r  his  pardoning  mercy.  Tncse  are  the  things  which  accompany 
alvation,  and  he  who  is  destitute  of  these  is  yet  far  from  the  kingdom 
f  God,  is  utterly  alienated  from  him,  a  strunger  to  his  covenant  of 
Moaise,  and  an  heir  of  his  wrath. 

*  The  repentance  and  end  of  this  fallen  apostle  reminds  us,  lastly^ 
\iBtno  man  can  be  a  gainer  bj^  sin.  When  he  first  received  the  thirty 
lieces  of  silver  from  the  chief  priests,  Judas  undoubtedly  felt  a  mo- 
lentary  gratification,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of  encreas- 
ig  and  permanently  enjoying  his  ill-gotten  treasure ;  but  he  h^d 
Cttrcely  obtained  possession  of  it,  when  he  became  anxious  to  part 
rith  it,  and  cursed  the  hour,  in  which  he  had  sold  his  peace  o\'  con- 
dence  for  so  mean  a  price.  And  thus  is  it  with  sin  of  every  kin4t 
nd  under  all  possible  circumstances.  It  is  treacherous  and  destruc- 
L?e*  It  o^rs  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  ends  in  the  bitf 
erness  of  death.  The  losses  we  sustain  by  it  are  real,  greats  and 
lany ;  its  gains  a  mere  show,  an  empty  delusion,  the  sweetness  of  the 
op  which  IS  charged  with  poison,  the  beauty  of  the  serpent  whose 
ite  is  death. 

'  And  yet  Judas  is  not  the  only  professor  of  the  gospel,  whom  sin 
as  deceived  and  ruined.  Thousands,  who  once  seemed  fair  as  he, 
ave  been  overcome  by  it  and  perished.  For  the  sake  of  averting 
3me  threatening  difficulty  or  attaining  some  fancied  good,  they  have 
onsented  to  betray  their  Lord.  Professing  themselves  his  friends, 
ley  have  taken  counsel  with  his  enemies,  deserted  his  cause,  and  been 
ibained  <^  his  name«    And  what  have  they  gained  i  *<  Tbegr  U»m 
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*  The  truth  b»  that  there  can  be  no  real  prayer,  withoiit  aonie  de* 
gree  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  equally  true^  that  the  weakest  feith,  if  it  be 
real,  gives  the  sinner  an  interest  in  the  promises  of  Christy  as  much 
as  the  strongest,  and  makes  his  final,  though  not  his  present^  happiness 
as  sure.  The  comfort  of  the  gospel  is  the  portion  of  those  only,  whose 
faith  is  strong;  but  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  the  portion  of  all, 
whose  faith  is  real.  The  one  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  mea» 
sure  on  our  frames  and  feelings,  on  those  fears  and  hopes,  which  are 
t  )0  of^en  as  unstable  as  water  and  frail  as  broken  reeds ;  the  other  ii 
ifounded  on  that  righteousness  which  is  always  pcrf^^ct,  on  the  efficacy 
of  that  blood  which  is  always  availing,  on  the  finished  work  of  that 
Redeemer  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever* 

*  To  what  conclusion  then  are  we  to  come  ?  Are  we  warranted  to 
say  that  if  these  things  be  so«  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  a  fieuth,  which 
is  weak  and  wavering ;  which  cures  us  of  no  follies,  and  roots  out  of 
us  no  sins ;  which  enables  us  to  overcome  no  temptations  and  to  en- 
dure no  trials ;  which  leaves  us  the  slaves  of  the  world  and  the  obedient 
servants  of  its  prince  ?  God  forbid !  To  be  satisfied  with  auch  a  faith 
as  this  is  to  be  satisfied  with  that»  which  makes  the  devils  tremble. 
Indeed  to  be  content  with  any  faith,  however  strong  it  may  appear, 
is  to  prove  that  we  are  merely  deceiving  ourselves,  that  we  have  no 
genume  faith  at  alK  True  faith  is  a  growing  grace^  and  be,  in  whose 
heart  it  has  once  been  planted,  will  never  be  satisfied  unless  he  sees 
that  it  is  growing  ;  he  will  never  think  that  he  can  have  enough  of  it, 
but  will  be  ever  crying,  "  Lord,  cncrcasc  my  faith."  Instead  of  being 
reconciled  to  his  unbelief  bv  the  history  before  us,  he  will  see  how 
much  he  has  injured  himself  by  it,  and  will  leave  this  house  of  prayer 
mouminff  over  it,  and  condemning  himself  on  account  of  it.  The 
words  of  nis  Lord  will  be  vet  sounding  in  his  cars,  **  Wherefore  dost 
thou  doubt  V*  and  he,  wfio  follows  him  to  his  closet,  will  hear  him 
praying  there,  that  he  may  be  enabled  this  day  to  cast  out  of  his 
iicart  the  fears,  which  are  depressing  and  defihng  it ;  wiU  see  him 
striving  to  bring  forth  those  enemies  of  his  soul,  and  to  slay  them  at 
his  Saviour's  cross.'  pp.  318—- 320. 

That  must  indeed  be  a  fastidious  tnste  to  which,  as  com- 
positions, these  exhibitions  of  evangelical  religion  should  be  re- 
pulsive or  unacceptable,  and  that  must  be  an  obdurate  mind 
which  they  fail  to  impress.  In  bestowing  on  them  praise  thus 
unqualified,  we  do  not  mean  to  exalt  them  into  models  of 
sermon-writing.  We  know  of  Tery  few  writers,  scarcely  any, 
whose  sermons  can  be  safely  recommended  to  general  imitation. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  compositions  of  this  class  are  among 
the  least  susceptible  of  being  adTantageously  imitated.  The 
practical  excellence  of  a  sermon  mainly  de|>ends  on  its  adaptation 
to  the  local  character  of  the  congregation  ;  on  its  speaking  a 
language  intelligible  to  their  feelings,  and  meeting  tbem  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  condition  and  daily  wants.  There  must  be 
a  congruity,  too,  between  the  style  of  the  composttion  and  the 
native  manner  of  the  speaker.    A  sermon  ought  to  be  as  natural 
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an  efnision  as  a  poem ;  and  this  will  greatly  detenaine  what' 
specific  character  it  should  assume.  We  are  speaking  now  in 
reference  to  the  pulpit.  Three  grand  requisites  these  sermons 
exhibit,  which  are  of  universal  application  :  they  are  simple,  af- 
fectionate, and  interesting.  For  family  reading,  they  will  on  this 
account  be  found  eminently  suitable. 

We  regret  to  observe  a  very  perverse  and  incouTenient  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  the  present  volume,  for  which  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  Author  or  the  Printer  is  responsible.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  relative  is  cut  off  from  its  antecedent  by  a 
comma ;  not  merely  when  the  latter  is  employed  to  introduce  a 
parenthetical  branch  of  the  sentence,  but  often  when  it  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  specifically  qualifying  the  thing  to  which- 
it  relates  :  e.  g. '  the  deep  sorrow,  with  which  his  repentance  was 
'  accompanied  ;'  ^  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  flowed ;'  '  but 

*  he,  who  has  redeemed  them,'  &c.  The  effect  of  this  is  not  un- 
frequently  to  throw  an  obscurity  oyer  a  plain  sentence,  and  e:t- 
oeedingly  to  embarrass  a  person  in  reading  aloud,  till  he  learns 
to  disregard  the  commas  thus  capriciously  scatteretl  over  the 
lines.  In  the  second  instance,  the  comma  would  be  proper  if  it 
was  the  bank$  that  flowed,  instead  of  tlie  rivers,  the  immediate 
antecedent. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  minute  faults,  we  may  just  add^ 
that  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  in  general  distinguished  by  the  so- 
briety and  chastity  of  his  expressions,  rather  deviates  (torn  his 
usual  good  taste  in   the  following  sentence :  *  Whilst  these 

*  graces  are  in  lively  exercise,  they  envy  not  the  inhabitants  of 

*  heaven.'  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  frame  of  devout  feelings 
in  which  the  holiness  of  heaven  should  not  be  aspired  after  a& 
infinitely  desirable,  and  in  which  the  present  state  should  not  be 
felt  to  be  one  of  privation  and  infirmity.  In  the  same  sermon^ 
tbe  eleventh,  which  is  not  perhaps  written  with  quite  his  usual 
care,  the  following  sentence  occurs  : 

*  And,  like  the  agitated  Joseph,  he  (Peter)  sought  where  to  g;vo 
vent  to  his  sorrow  unseen,  and  to  implore  undisturbed  that  merqr 
Vfhich  he  so  greatly  needed.* 

The  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  occasion  Joseph  re<- 
tired  to  implore  undisturbed  that  mercy  which  he  needed.  The 
Author  meant  to  restrict  the  comparison  to  Joseph^s  retiring  to 
Tent  his  sorrow  in  secret ;  but  he  has  not  aone  this,  and  thei 
sentence  as  it  stands,  is  incorrect. 

Tbe  subjects  of  the  Sermons,  we  have  already  said^  are  well-t 
chosen.  Looking  at  the  volume  as  a  complete  sample  of  minis- 
terial labours,  however,  we  should  demand  some  of  a  descrip- 
tion more  directly  practical.  This  js  the  tendency  of  all*  of 
them,  but  we  think  the  Apostolic  example,  as  exhibited  in  the 
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close  of  the  Epistles,  is  in  faTour  of  at  least  an  oeeasional  in- 
sisting upon  the  grand  points  of  social  duty,  in  conoexioD  with 
those  |)eculiar  motives  which    distinguish  Christian   morality 
from  all  ethical  systems  whatsoever.    It  is  a  true  axiom,  **  Make 
*'  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit  will  be  good  ;'*  and  for  this  reason, 
many  good  men  seem  to  think  that  the  time  which  is  spent  ia 
exhorting  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness  is  comparatively 
thrown  away :  that  is  not,  they  will  say,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
which  is  a   proclamation   of  Divine  mercy  to  sinners.     This 
definition  of  the  Gospel  we  readily  admit ;  we  admit,  too,  that 
irreligious  persons  are  not  within  the  reach  of  those  considera- 
tions and  motives  by  which  the  Apostolic  writers  enforce  their 
practical    exhortations.      Tiie  proper    subjects    of  practical 
preaching  are  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  those  exhor- 
tations were  addressed;   that  is,  helieversy  true  Christians, 
those  whom  the  lax  Christianity  of  the  present  day  takes  for 
granted  to  be  above  the  need  of  such  initiatory  instruction. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  completely  and 
perversely  at  variance  are  Apostolic  and  modern  practice.    On 
the  one  band,  the  class  to  which  our  ethical  lecturers  direct  their 
recommendations  of  Christian  morality,  the  uninstructed  and 
the  unconverted, — the    first  preachers  of   Christianity   never. 
thought  of  addressing  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  Re* 
pent — Believe — Be  converted :  they  would  as  SQpn  have  thought 
of  expatiating  upon  colours  to  the  blind  as  of  exhorting  them 
to  the  practice  of  holiness.    On  the  other  hand,  the  claas  to 
whom  a  minute  specification  of  moral  duties,  and  an  earnest 
enforcement  of   the  simply    preceptive  part  of   Christianity^ 
appear  to  be  deemed  superfluous,  is  the  verv  class  which  the 
inspired  teachers  addressed  in  that  higher  style,  **  Be  ye  holy  as 
^^  God  is  holy."    They  were,  surely,  sufficiently  evangelical,  and 
yet  they  never  contented  themselves  with  tlie  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.     Wherever  a  Christian  church  existed,  there  were 
other  parts  of  tlieir  high  ministration  which  it  became  ineuin- 
bent  upon  tliem  to  discliarge ;  and  the  great  stress  of  their  in- 
structions was  henceforth  laid  on  the  importance  of  *'  walking 
'^  worthy  of  the  Christian  vocation."    This  topic,  pursued  out 
into  all  the  details  which  connect  it  with  the  private  duties  and 
diversified  circumstances  of  social  life,  comprehends  the  only 
eflective  system  of  morality.    The  view  which  it  takes  of  prac- 
tical duty,  is  exclusively  and  peculiarly  Christian  ;  and  the  mo« 
tives  which  are  connected  with  that  view,  are  the  only  eflective 
substitutes  for  those  lower  motives  which  Christianity  disallows 
and  supersedes,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  true  religion,  have 
an  undoubtedly  beneficial  influence  upon  society.    There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  pcrson^s  being,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  rdigious 
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educatioii  or  a8e6ciation8,  abstracted,  as  it  were,  frem  the  in- 
fluence of  that  sense  of  honour,  that  lofty  regard  for  repotation, 
that  repugnance  to  any  thing  mean  or  ungenerous,  by  nvhich 
worldly  men  are  sometimes  rendered  most  estimable  members  of 
society  ;  abstracted,  too,  from  the  operation  of  a  pharisaio  oreed, 
which  yet  may  prompt  to  outward  acts  of  virtue,  and  of  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  which  yet  may  engender 
a  salutary  caution ; — while  yet  he  is  not  so  brought  under 
the  genuine  influence  of  vital  religion,  as  to  have  his  temper 
and  conduct  governed  by  its  higher  principles — ^the  nice  feel- 
ing of  Christian  honour,  the  courtesy,  the  wisdom  towards 
them  that  are  without,  the  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward, 
the  reverence  for  the  Divine  Inhabitant  of  the  human  temple,  the 
self-denying  benevolence,  and  the  constant  reference  to  the 
Divine  glory,  which  the  New  Testament  every  where  assumes 
as  the  only  adequate  basis  of  Christian  morality.  The  lax 
practice,  the  alleged  meanness  and  disho'^ourableness  in  com* 
mercial  transactions,  the  rudeness  and  coarseness  in  social  inter- 
course, the  symbolizing  with  the  world  ^and  the  intense  pursuit 
of  gain,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  reputed  Christians  are 
characterized,  can  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stag- 
gered noviciate,  only  by  this  consideration.  What  would  seem, 
tlien,  to  be  peculiarly  called  for  in  times  when  the  religious  pro- 
fession  iS'So  extended  as  to  become  almost  undistinguishing, 
and  so  prosperous  as  no  longer  to  involve  a  reproach,  is,  that 
species  of  practical  preaching  which  shall  call  upon  Christians,  as 
such,  to  realize  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  attest  its  superi- 
ority ;  and  this  by  the  exhibition  of  those  spiritual  motives  which 
reflect  impotence  on  every  other  system,  considered  merely  as  a 
system  of  ethics.  What  i^  wanted,  is,  not  merely  evangelical 
preaching,  in  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  Blair  or  Alison,  or 
orthodox  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagianism  of  the  high- 
cburch  clergy,  or  the'Antinomianism  of  the  low-church  scceders; 
but,  Apostolic  preaching  which  should  follow  out  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  into  all  their  bearings  on  human  virtue 
and  human  happiness,  and,  having  first  rescued  the  revealed 
matter  of  faitli  from  suppression  or  neglect,  recover  the  rule  of 
obedience,  the  law  of  morality  also,  from  the  essayists  and 
moral  philosophers,  whose  works  have  hitherto  been  considered 
as  a  code  of  practical  duty  even  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

We  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  guard  these  remarks  from 
misapplication  to  Mr.  Bradley,  with  whom  we  have  no  further 
acquamtance  than  is  derived  from  his  printed  works,  and  of  the 
complete  fidelity  of-  whose  ministerial  labours  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  We  cordially  recommend  the  present  volume  to  our 
readers ;  aud  repeat,  that  it  is  from  no  dissatisfaction  with  its 
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contents,  that  we  have  token  this  opportunity  of  sabmittiog 
these  few  hasty  but  not  unimportant  considerations  on  the 
general  subject  of  evangelical  preaching. 

Art.  V.  L^ra  Davidis  ;  or  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms ;  grounded  on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  Posthomous 
Work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  ;  viz.  that  these  Sacred  Oracles 
have  for  the  most  Part  an  immediate  Reference  to  Christ  and  to 
the  Events  of  his  First  and  Second  Advent.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fry,  B.A.  Hector  of  Desford.  &vo.  pp.  xxviii.  584>.  Price  IBs.  1819. 

IN  enumeratinif^  the  circumstances  which  have  been  injurious 
-^  to  (he  religion  of  Christ,  a  fair  advocate  for  its  authority 
ivould  not  omit  to  include  the  injudicious  treatment  which  the 
Dible  has  received  in  the  hands  of  many  Christian  teachers. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  but  too  frequently  been 
conducted,  both  by  preachers  and  by  authors,  in  a  manner  which, 
if  applied  in  the  attempt  to  elucidate  other  books,  would  not  only 
fail  to  procure  respect  for  the  critical  adventurer,  but  would 
attach  to  his  name  and  his  labours  a  character  that  might  prove 
an  efficient  mt^ans  of  preserving  the  purity  of  literature  from 
some  of  its  grossest  abuses.  The  neglect  or  the  mockery  which 
has  fallen  on  some  wayward  vfriters,  is  the  just  reward  of  their 
irrationality ;  a  visitation  by  which  the  insults  oflfered  to  the 
Classics  arc  sure  of  being  avenged  and  punished.  Nor  are  the 
abuses  of  sacred  literature  deserving  of  a  better  reward.  For 
if  books  are  written  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  knowledge 
which  they  convey  may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  intended  by 
the  communicator,  the  object  of  the  sacred  interpreter  must  be 
the  same  as  the  object  of  the  classical  or  seientihc  reader  aod 
expounder,  namely,  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  sense  designed  by 
the  writer  on  whose  text  he  has  nntlerlaken  to  comment.  No 
serious  book  was  ever  left  by  its  author  to  the  arbitration  of  its 
readers,  to  construe  its  terms,  and  to  attach  to  its  expressMNis 
such  meaning  as  their  caprice  may  dictate ;  and  least  of  all  is 
the  Bible  committed  into  our  hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  our  fancy 
may  sui[i::j^est.  But  how  often  are  ex|>ressions  and  entire  pas- 
sages selected  from  that  volume,  to  be  the  trials  of  erratic  minds, 
and  to  furnish  the  occasions  and  means  by  which  a  disordered 
imagination  may  indulge  itself  in  self-complacent  follies  !  We 
have  no  wish  on  a  serious  subject  to  disturb  the  grave  feeling  of 
our  readers,  by  adducing  examples  in  point,  remarkable  for  their 
being  in  opposition  as  much  to  simplicity  as  to  truth,  and  cahsu- 
lated,  not  to  edify,  but  to  produce  ludicrous  effects.  Ttie 
])racticc,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  is  so  common, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  examples,  we  may  safely  reckon  on 
the  concurrence  of  every  one  of  our  sober  readers,  in  our  belief, 
that  many  miuds  have  taken  disgust,  and  have  received  iiyury. 
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probably  in  some  cases  irreparable  injury,  from  religioos  teachers 
"whom  they  should  have  known  only  to  be  benefited  by  them. 
What  other  result  can  indeed  be  expected  than  an  unfaTourable 
one,  when  texts  of  Scripture,  obvious  and  definite  in  their  con- 
nexion and  import,  are  presented  to  notice  as  sustaininc^  remote 
relations,  and  as  being  full  of  recondite  and  mystical  meaning; 
while  the  palpable  and  literal  sen«e  iS  not  merely  overlooked, 
but  is  altogether  denied  ?  Will  *  they  who  came  to  scoff,'  be 
diverted  from  their  purpose,  and  *  remain  to  pray,'  when  they 
are  supplied  with  this  sort  of  antidote  to  seriousness  ? 

Passages,  we  well  know,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  which  relate  to  spiritual  objects,  and  which  are  of  a  pro- 
phetical character ;  and  some  of  those  passages  are  not,  it  must 
oe  admitted,  so  clear  and  express,  as  to  preclude  difficulty  in 
expounding  them.  But  their  character  and  relation  as  referring 
to  their  subjects,  will  be  less  or  more  apparent ;  and  tliere  are 
modes  of  interpretation  which  a  sober  expositor  will  never 
permit  himself  wantonly  or  arbitrarily  to  violate.  In  elucidating 
such  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  teacher  is  engaged 
in  a  service  which,  while  he  gravely  and  skilfully  uses  the  proper 
means  of  explaining  them,  must  ensure  him  attention  and  respect, 
'and  obtain,  what  is  so  much  l|is  proper  object,  from  the  persons 
ifrhom  he  has  interested  in  the  inquiries  brought  under  notice, 
the  virtual  promise  of  reserving  them  for  renewed  examination. 
In  such  cases  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  has  the  feeling  that  his 
perception  of  the  subject  is  indistinct,  or  may  be  inaccurate,  and 
tie  receives  the  suggestions  of  an  instructer  as  aids  to  his  under- 
standing. But  in  the  other  instance,  where  neither  symbols  nor 
figures  are  part  of  the  language,  and  where  too  the  plainest 
forms  of  speech  are  assigned  to  the  most  distinct  and  simple 
subjects,  a  meaning  is  denied  to  the  words,  which  the  words 
fairly  and  literally  contain,  and  a  meaning  is  asserted  to  be 
the  only  and  exclusive  meaning,  which  is  not  perceptible.  And 
ifhen,  in  these  most  intelligible  and  most  obvious  meanings,  a 
remote  connexion  is  sought,  and  a  sense  remote  and  foreign  is 
assigned  to  the  passage,  what  other  apprehension  can  be  expected 
to  be  excited  by  this  class  of  mystical  interpreters  in  certain 
minds,  than  the  apprehension  that  the  Bible  is  an  unintelligible 
book,  difllerent  from  all  other  books  as  to  the  design  and  style  of 
its  writers,  and  as  to  the  means  of  its  being  understood  ?  And 
with  this  impression,  is  a  man  likely  to  take  the  Bible  to  be  a  light 
to  his  path  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ?  Or  can  those  expositors  who 
have  led  him  thus  to  the  threshold  of  scepticism,  be  regarded  as 
doing  service  to  religion  ? 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  preface  our  notice  of  the  volume  beCDre 
us  in  the  manner  we  have  done.  Our  remarks,  however,  have 
been  entirely  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  its  contents.    It  is^a 
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publication  witli  ivbich  we  must  unreservedly  express  ourselves 
uot  only  dissatisfied,  but  offended.     The  Translator  and  Ex- 
positor now  under  our  review,  has  permitted  biniself  to  run 
down  all  sober  and  steady  rules  of  explication,  and  has  indulged 
without  measure,  in  the  wildest  flights  of  tlieologioal  conceit. 
The  book  is  full  of  error  and  extravagance.     We  canoot, 
indeed,  attribute  to  Mr.  Fry  a  spirit  of  levity:  no  person, 
on  perusinfi^    the    work    can   doubt   the  respectability  of  its, 
Autlior,  or  he  otherwise  than  favourably  and  strongly  impressed 
with  the  uniform  evidence  of  his  seriousness  and  piety.     But  if 
a  jierson  were  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  Bible  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  ridiculous,  he  could  not  be  more  successful  by  any 
thing  that  he  could  achieve  in  his  unhallowed  design,  than  is 
in  some   instances  BIr.  Fry.    And  yet  his  veneration  for  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  questioned.    Nor  would  it  be  equitable  to 
represent  the  Author  as  incompetently  furnished  with  the  em- 
dition  necessary  for  the  work  he  had  to  execute.    Men  inay, 
however,  deviate  from  an  approveable  course  as  Biblical  critics 
and  translators,  while  they  possess  the  fairest  reputation  for 
learning  and  religion.     It  were  easy  to  produce  names,  great 
and  excellent  in  many  respects,  that  associate  with  them  recol- 
lections of  strange  eccentricities  in  theology.    While  we  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Fry*s  sincerity  and  ability,  we  must  also  do 
justice  to  his  book,  and  to  the  public  for  whose  use  it  is  pro- 
vided :  this  justice  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil  without  ex- 
pressing our  regret  thut  under  his  name  such  a  work  should 
Lave  made  its  appearance,  or  otherwise  than  by  exposing  its 
erroneous  construction  and  its  mischievous  tendencies.     It  is, 
we  think,  ominous  for  Mr.  Fry's  critical  reputation  and  utility, 
that  he  prpfesses  to  follow  out  Bishop  Horsley's  crude  assump- 
tions and  method  of  interpreting  the  book  of  Psalms.*    We 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  Bishop  was 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  try  what  the  credulity  of  some  pur« 
chasers  of  books  could  digest,  when  he  set  out  as  a  Com- 
mentator on  the  Psalms.     But  the  Rector  of  Desford  is,  we 
should  apprehend,  of  *^  another  spirit*'  than  that  which  dwelt  in 
the  lofty  and  lordly  prelate,  to  whom  the  spiritual  interests  of 
Christ's  religion  were  never  much  indebted.     Mr.  Fry*8  work 
professes  to  be  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  Bishop 
Horsley's  volumes  on  the  Psalms : — Principles  they  are  indeed 
called  by  Mr.  F. ;  but  nothing  like  principles  has  he  furnished  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  in  which  we  fand  nothing  better  than 
assumptions,  the  self- guidance  of  the  IJxpositor's  fancy  taking 
place  of  all  sober  rule  and  dictate. 

*  Bishop  Horsley's  posthumous  work  on  the  Psalms  was  reviewed 
in  our  Number  for  January  181G.  (Vol.  V.)  To  tliat  article  we  beg  to 
refer  our  readers. 
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It  is  a  ^atuitous  assumption,  that  ^  these  sacred  sofipfs  are 
*  not  to  be  applied  to  the  character  and  personal  concerns  of 
'  David'  and  the  other  authors  of  them.  Why  are  they  not  to 
be  so  applied  ?  For  no  reason  whatever  but  because  Mr.  Pry 
is  determined  to  apply  tliem  otherwise.  Some  of  the  Psalms, 
unquestionably,  have  reference  to  the  person  and  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  ;  but  if,  because  some  of  these  Divine  compositions 
relate  to  the  Messiah,  the  entire  collection  of  4hem  is  to  oe  taken 
to  have  no  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
writers,  it  would  then  follow,  that  there  is  nothing  in  other  entire 
books,  some  portions  of  which  are  predictions  of  Christ,  that  is 
not  directly  and  exclusively  related  to  the  Messiah's  character 
and  reign.  That  the  Apostles  have  referred  some  of  the  Psalms 
to  the  Saviour,  is  no  reason  that  Mr.  Fry  should  refer  the 
whole  of  them  directly  and  entirely  to  Him.  It  is  another 
gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  '  the 
'  conceits  of  Jewish  Editors.'  These  Mr.  Fry  discards  because 
they  oppose  his  scheme;  but  to  us,  we  confess,  it  looks  sus- 
picious, and  as  if  a  theory  were  wanting  in  solidity,  when  a 
sweeping  riddance  of  this  kind  is  required  in  its  favour.  The 
eighteenth  Psalm  is  described  in  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  as  being 
^'  A  Psalm  of  David,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  spake  unto 
^  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
^  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  tlie 
<*  hand  of  Saul."  And  this  very  Psalm  is  inserted  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  with  the  very  same  designation  of  its  contents  and  purpose : 
^  And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song,  in 
^  the  day,"  &c.  The  introductory  verse  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  is  an 
(integral  part  of  the  book  ;  it  is  supported  by  the  same  authority 
on  which  the  genuineness  of  every  indisputable  passage  in  the 
Bible  depends;  it  cannot  therefore  be  expunged;  and  if  it 
belongs  to  the  composition  as  inserted  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  it  belongs  also  to  it  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
That  a  thanksgiving  ode  should  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  deliverance  which  it  professes  to  commemorate,  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  person  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  who 
composed  its  devout  strains  as  a  celebration  of  signal  vouch- 
safements  of  the  Divine  favour  to  him,  is  a  paradox  too  grossly 
absurd  to  be  rendered  |)Iausible  by  a  few  declamatory  sentences 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fry.  If  this  sacred  song,  so  definite  in  its 
designation,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  character  and  i>ersonaI 
concerns  of  David,  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  all  certainty  and 
consistency  throughout  the  Bible. 

Again  :  itis  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  Psalms 
are  *  for  the  most  part  of  a  prophetical  character;'  the  appli- 
cation, thereibrc,  of  any  mode  of  interpretation  as  a  canon  for 
the  exposition  of  propiiccy,  to  (he  Psalms;  as  a  rule  to  which  the 
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wliola  of  them  is  subjected,  is  misappliedi  and  is  peifoctly 
nui^atory.  We  repeat,  that  principleu  of  explanatioD  are  uot 
to  be  fouiul  ill  Mr.  Fry's  book :  from  (he  beginning  to  the  end, 
there  is  the  t^ntire  absence  of  all  intelligible  and  consistent  data. 
Tlie  Author  constructs  his  system  of  interpretation  throughout 
on  groiuullcss  and  extravas^aiit  8up|>ositions.  For  exatuple :  the 
term  yt^  riyhieouB^  or  just^  is,  he  asserts,  to  be  understood, 
nut  as  a  general  ejiithet  referring  to  religious  persons,  but  as 
rrlatins^  to  and  designating  the  Redeemer,  ''  the  JUST 
^'  ONLj.'^  Now  the  word  in  question  does  not  occur  in  the 
Psalms  in  a  sense  or  construction  diflpLTent  from  the  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture;  and  it  might  with  as 
much  propriety  be  asserted  that  the  word  i^iy  in  the. book  of 
Job  or  of  Proverbs  siguities  the  Redeemer,  he  who  is  eminently 
*' the  JUST  ONK/*  as  that  such  is  its  uniform  and  exdusive 
reference  in  the  Psuitns.  It  is,  on  Mr.  Fry's  method  of  ex- 
plaining Scripture,  not  of  Job,  but  of  the  Redeemer,  that  it  is 
said,  ''  The  just  (inv  the  JUST  ONE)  is  laughed  to  scorn." 
Ditvid  and  Asuph  cannot  be,  Mr.  Fry  alleges,  the  suiyects  of 
the  acknowledgemontK  and  prayers  which  occur  in  the  Psalms, 
because  these  assert  their  integrity  of  principle,  their  undeviating 
observance  of  the  Divine  law  :  then,  not  Job,  but  the  Redeemer, 
''  the  JUST  ONE,"  must  be  regarded  as  the  sul^ect'of  the 
predicate  in  such  passages  as  these,  '^  The  righteous  Cimr)  also 
''  sbiill  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  has  clean  hands  shall  be 
*'  stronger  and  stronger." — ^*  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps,  his 
^'  way  have  L  ke];t  ami  not  declined.  Neither  have  I  gone  back 
*'  from  the  confinandment  of  his  lips."  Not  the  Patriarch  (rf 
Viy  but  the  Redeemer,  it  would  be  proper  to  contend,  on  Mr. 
Fry's  assumption,  is  the  subject  of  the  xxiii.  chapter  of  the 
bouk  of  Job  :  in  this  case,  the  inter|)retation  would  be  as  comet 
as  many  of  jVlr.  Fry's  expositions.  We  should  not  indeed  be 
surprised  to  find  some  bulky  volume  coming  forth  to  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  copious  passages,  not  to  sajT 
entire  books,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  have  been  bitbertQ 
considered  as  historical,  have  an  exclusive  reference  to  (ht 
Messiah  and  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Nothing  is  iosu- 
pc^able  to  such  a  genius  as  Mr.  Fry's  :  his  canons,  so  he  caUa 
them,  allow  ample  latitude  to  dispose  of  the  contents  of  tb0 
Bii)le  in  any  manner  that  may  be  wished;  they  require  no 
sobriety  of  judgement ;  they  lay  no  restraints  upon  the  fancy. 
Furnished  with  them,  the  translator  and  expositor  of  SoripCare 
is  under  no  control;  he  walks  at  large  in  his  own  fields  ef 
imagination,  and,  like  the  first  man  in  giving  appellations  lo  the 
creatures,  whatsoever  he  is  pleased  to  call  any  object,  that  mml 
be  its  name.    The  Horsleyan  school,  improved  by  Mr.  Ffy^  may 


probably  furnish  us  with  » f^ifted  race  of  interpreters.   And  why 
should  v/e  be  without  our  Christian  Cabalists  and  Talmudists  ? 

To  justify  the  censure  with  which  we  feel  it  to  be  right  to 
visit  this  ])ublicati6n,  it  will  be  necessary  lor  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  view  of  its  contents.  This  we  shall  attempt, 
after  further  preparing;  thein  for  the  explications  of  the  Author 
by  stating  tho  fact,  that  Mr.  Fry  asserts  that  th^  expressioQS 
applied  to  Eve,  '^  the  mother  of  ail  living,"  do  not  signify  that 
siie  was  '^  the  mother  of  all  manliind  ;"  her  natural  debcendaats 
are  not,  he  avers,  inckuied  in  the  plirase,  but  the  words  ^  all 
^^  living:/'  intend  ^  a  peculiar  ]K*ople,  whom  God,  of  his  specUl 

*  grace,  has  spiritually  quickened  and  separated  to  himself  from 

*  the  midiyt  of  mankind.' 

Let  our  readers  now  peruse  the  first  Psalm, — a  psalm,  the 
propriety  and  beauty  of  which,  as  a  descriptive  character  of  the 
relififious  man,  exhibited  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  irreligious, 
are  great  and  striking;  and  let  them  examine  its  whole 
structure  and  entire  bearings,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
themselves  on  the  question  of  its  direct  and  pertinent  appli- 
oation.  What  sentiment  does  it  contain,  that  is  not  striody 
correct  as  a  general  representation  of  the  practice  and  happiness 
of  pious  persons  f  According  to  Mr.  Fry,  however,  it  is 
'  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  character  and  reward  of  the 

*  JUST  ONE,*  and  '  the  blessing  with  which  the  Psalm  0|)en8, 
'  can  light  on  the  '*  holy  child  Jesus"  alone.'  The  third  Psalm 
iwas,  according  to  the  title  which  it  bears,  composed  by  David 
when  he  was  fleeing  from  his  son  Absalom  ;  but  our  Expositor, 
discarding  the  title,  limits  the  Psalm  to  ^  the  holy  Champion 
'  who  entered  the  lists  with  wicked  men  and  wicked  spirits  on 

*  behalf  of  his  people,'  because  (let  this  reason  be  remarked) 
'  the  suppliant  in  this  Psalm  speaks  of  the  ungodly,  D^)>un,  as 

*  synonymous  with  his  enemies ;'  a  reason  which  would  be  just 
as  satisfactory  for  applying  the  description  to  Job,  who  speajis 
of  the  ungodly,  D'^^un,  as  synonymous  with  his  enemies.  Job 
jLTi.  11.  The  twelfth  Psalm  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
treachery  and  falsehood  of  the  times  of  its  author ;  but,  in  this 
new  version,  the  Psalm  has  quite  another  reference :  it  is 
assumed  as  describing  the  sad  havoc  which  hypocrisy,  deceit, 
and  the  seducing  lies  of  false  teachers,  would  make  among  the 
professors  of  the  Gospel : — ^  So  low  would  pure  religion  be 
^  reduced,  that  in  bis  intercession  concerning  his  Israel,  the 
^  Beloved  of  the  Father  might  seem  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  have 
^  failed  in  undertaking  to  redeem  a  people  out  of  mankind.* 
The  thirteenth  Psalm,  Mr.  Fry  considers  as  *  glancing  at  the 
'  state  of  the  Redeemer's  feelings  during  his  mournful  passage 
^  through  this  Tale  of  misery.'  *  Thus  mourns  the  blessed 
^  SaTitfur  while  he  stands  ia  the  smner^s  place/  &c.     The 
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fifteen  til  P!«aim,  he  re^rds  as  describing  ^  the  perfection  ami 

*  rii^hteousiiess  of  the  blessed  Surety  of  Mankind.  In  this 
Pdtthn  n  passac^e  occurs,  which  will  serve  very  conspicuously  to 
exhibit  the  Author's  singular  tact  as  an  interpreter ;  we  refer 
to  the  concluding  lines,  **  He  halh  not  put  out  his  money  to 
^^  usury,"  &c.  This  sentence,  we  mif^bt  imagine^  is  suificieiit 
to  determine  the  subject  of  the  composition,  as  it  was  expressly 
forbidden  an  Israelite  to  engafj^e  in  usurious  transactions  with  one 
of  his  own  nation ;  but  the  circumstance  is  of  no  disadvantage 
to  Mr.  Fry*8  scheme,  to  which  strength  is  sought  from  the  very 
proofs  of  its  weakness.     Let  this  oracle  be  heard. 

*  The  next  trait  in  the  character  here  drawn— the  character  of  the 
righteous  King  and  Priest,  whom  God  would  raise  up  from  among  his 
brethren — though  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  men  in  common  life,  may 
well  enter  into  the  description  ot  the  perfect  Priest :  **  He  jputteth 
**  not  out  his  money  on  usury."  He  does  not  employ  himsen  in  the 
usual  business  of  life,  in  the  traffic  of  money  or  of  any  other  article.* 

The  xxiiid  Psalm  is  without  hesitation  referred  by  this 
Translator  to  ^  Christ  himself,  not  in  the  character  of  shepherd, 
'  but  of  the  guided  protected  sheep.'  Its  subject,  he  asserts, 
is  '  the  confidence  of  Christ  in  tlie  care  of  his  father,  to  protect 

*  and  sup|)ort  his  departing  soul,  about  to  tread  the  dark  valley 
^  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  In  this  manner  Mr.  Fry  prooeeds 
through  the  whole  book  of  sacred  Odes,  deserting  in  the  plain- 
est and  most  definite  instances,  the  obvious  and  gencrmlly  re- 
ceived interpretations,  and  substituting  in  their  place  the  most 
unnatural  and  extravagant  expositions. 

To  the  soberly  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  it  will  oocuri 
that  a  translator  and  commentator  who  attributes  to  the  Au- 
thors of  the  Book  of  Psalms  a  constant  and  exclusive  reference 
to  Christ  in  those  ancient  compositions,  must  meet  Vfith  many 
passages  which,  as  they  have  no  appearance  of  agreement  vritb 
that  su])posed  design  of  the  writers,  must  perplex  him  with  their 
untowardness,  and  induce  the  apprehension  that  the  bypotheiis 
which  lie  is  supporting  is  not  in  accordance  with  truth.  But  if 
the  reader  sliould  imagine  that  any  passages  of  this  kind  are  be- 
yond this  Author's  dexterity,  he  will  be  quite  mistaken.  In  hia 
hands,  the  machinery  of  criticism  works  well,  and  overcomes  the 
resistance  of  the  most  stubborn  passages,  which  are  forced  into 
a  si/c  and  shape  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose.  Ilia  auiimed 
hypothesis  is  another  hod  of  Procrustes,  on  which  the  too-long 
arc  lopp(Hl  and  sjiortencd,  and  the  too-short  are  stretched  and 
lengthene<l,  that  the  materials  of  exposition  may  suit  the  arbi- 
trary uniformity  for  which  they  are  a<)senibled  together.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  novel  form  and  connexion  which  many  passages 
have  roeoived  to  accommodate  them  to  their  new  relation  in  the 
volume  before  us,  will  be  quite  cuough  to  satisfy  every  inteUigeat 
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aod  serious  reader  of  the  force  which  has  been  applied  to  them. 
We  indeed  feel  almost  persuaded  that  iu  extracting  more  samples 
of  these  crudities,  we  are  engaging  in  a  superfluous  task ;  but  it 
may  be  necessary  that  we  should  furnish  a  more  powerful  antidote 
than  we  have  yet  supplied  against  the  mode  of  interpretation 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Author  of  this  exposition  to  make 
popular ;  and  such  an  antidote,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  he  very 
eflfectually  administered  in  the  more  copious  extracts  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  cite.  The  following,  then,  is  Mr.  Fry's  version 
of  a  portion  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm. 

*  vs.  11.  Thy  servant  also  shines  amidst  these; 
In  their  observance  is '  his'  great  career. 

1^.  Who  can  distinguish  *  occasions  oP  error  ? 
From  concealed  ones  do  thou  keep  me  clear. 

13.  Also  from  presumption  keep  back  thy  servant; 
And  let  it  not  have  dominion  over  me. 

Then  shall  I  stand  apart, 

And  be  innocent  from  the  great  rebellion.  / 

1 4h  The  words  of  my  mouth  shall  be  an  acceptable  offering. 
And  the  meditation  of  ray  heart  in  thy  presence, 
O  Jehovah  my  framer,  and  my  deliverer.' 

On  comparing  this  translation  with  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Public  Version,  the  reader  will  observe  deviations  adapted 
to  awaken  the  sus|)icion  that  the  text  has  not  been   fairly  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Fry  :  for  "  warned,"  we  have  '•  shines  ;"  for  "  by 
**  them,"  "  amidst  these ;"  "  great  career,"  instead  of  **  great 
<<  reward  ;"  ''  occasions  of"  is  supplied,    &c.      This  suspicion  . 
will  ripen  into  conviction  if  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  notes 
and  comment.     We  never,  indeed,  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  any  book,  more  flagrant  errors,  more  striking  instances  of  the 
violent  construction  of  words,  and  of  the  most  egregious  mis- 
stiitements  and  perverse  reasonings.    ^  The  three  last  verses  con- 
'  tain,'  says  Mr.  F.,  '  the  prayer  of  our  Divine  Master,  as  the 
'  ^  Son  of  Man"  entering  upon  his  destined  course  of  perfect 
'  obedience*'     The  three  last  verses,  we  apprehend,  can  very 
easily  be  shewn  to  be  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Fry's  system.     They  admit 
of  no  such  application  as  they  here  receive,  because  the  prayer 
ithidtk  they  contain,  is  completely  at  variance  with  tlib  supposi- 
tioo  of  the  impeccable  nature  of  the  supplicant.    As  it  is  impor- 
tant to  shew  this,  we  shall  examine  with  some  attention  the  various 
terms  which  occur  in  these  verses.     We  take  upon  us  then  to 
nuuntain  that  ims  never  means  to  *  shine ;'  it  is  the  Niphal  of  ^Ttt^ 
and  in  every  example  in  which  it  occurs,  no  other  meaning  is 
ever  intended  or  conveyed  than  **  admonished,"  or,  **  warned," 
vhieh  is  the  proper  sense  in  the  example  under  notice,  and  which 
is  correctly  and  perspicuously  given  in  the  Common  Version  : 
Vou  XIV.  N.  S.  2  S 
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<<  Moreover  by  tbem  (the  Divine  eomiDandineBti}  U  tbj  t^miit 
**  warned."  Nor  does  :ip)^  ever  mean  '  career  ;*  it  sigoifies  the 
heel,  extremity,  end,  or,  consequence  of  a  thing.  But  Ibeekitt 
of  our  Translator  is  naoet  admirably  displayed  in  bb  orilicism  «■ 
the  word  d^it,  <<  presumptuous.**  The  word  sigaifiea^  sajis  Mr. 
Fry,  <  mbtakes  mto  which,  according  to  the  proper  memuig  rf 

*  the  term,  a  man  may  be  betrayed,  in  a  matter  where  he  i§  jMWt 

*  in  imieniioHf  from  warmth  of  affection,  for  inataace,  or  fran 
^  fervency  of  zeal,  he  is  moYed  to  do  that  which  the  atrictoeN  d 
'  his  instructions  does  not  warrant.'  '  'Ihe  exact  idea  of  tin 
^  term  D^ii,*  he  maintains  in  a  note,  ^  may  be  disooYered  ii|  Dent. 
^  xviii.  22 :  it  is  the  doing  a  thing  without  bong  told  or  aulho- 
'  rized.'  Nothing  so  perfectly  absurd,  so  flagnintlv  op|NMed 
to  philological  truth,  was  ever  delivered  with  gravity  like  this  by 
any  novice  in  Hebrew  letters.  It  may  indeed  strike  the  most 
superficial  reader  with  surprise  to  find  it  stated  serioualy^^thatto 
do  a  thing  presumptuously  is  to  do  it  with  pure  intention.  A 
m'ore  destructive  reference  was  never  made  in  support  of  any 
notion  than  the  alleged  proof  from  Deut.  xviii.  29.  We  quota 
the  entire  passage.  **  The  prophet  who  shall  presume  to  speak 
'^  a  word  in  my  name  which  1  have  not  commanded  him  to  apeak| 
**  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  pro- 
^^  phet  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  shaH  we 
<*  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a 
**  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  Mlow 
<^  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  .thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
**  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptnenilv : 
**  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him."  A  strange  passage,  tmly, 
is  this  to  be  cited  in  proof  of  pure  intention  !  The  proof  it  sup* 
plies  is  precisely  and  positively  the  reverse.  The  root  Tt  ia  rathier 
an  extensive  one,  but  in  all  its  modifications  it  is  used  ioTariably 
in  a  bad  sense.  We  shall  cite  a  few  passages  in  illustration  m 
its  meaning :  **  But  if  a  man  come  presumptuou^  upon  his 
"  neighbour,  to  slay  him  mith  guile^  Exod.  xxi.  14.  ^  So 
^  I  spake  unto  you,  and  you  would  not  hear,  but  rmb^lUd 
''  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  went  pmsMnp- 
<<  tuously  np  into  the  hill."     Deut.  i.  43.  <<  And  the  man  thai 

will  do  presumptuously^  and  wUlnot  hearken  unlathnpties^ 
(that  standcth  to  minister  there  before  tlie  Lord  thj  CM)  «r 
<^  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and  thon  ahak  pnl 
«'  away  ihe  evil  from  Israel."  Deut.  xvii.  12.  To  do  a  Wmg 
^  presumptuously^*  is,  therefore,  to  do  it  crimihally.  No  pas» 
sage  can  illustrate  this  definition  more  clearly  or  more  atwHgiy 
and  satisfactorily  than  the  passage  which  Mr.  Fry  has  aeieoled  a» 
his  proof  of  a  contrary  meaning.  The  prophet  who  speaka  ^  pre- 
^^  sumptuously^'  is  a  publisher  of  falsehoods^  whk^  be  nltan  taf 
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the  Dame  of  God  who  bad  not  comnanded  him  \o  apeak :  <'  pii- 
^  rity  of  intention'*  is  altog^ether  excluded  by  the  ciroumstanoea 
emnprised  in  the  paasage  to  whiob  Mr.  Fry  rrfera.  (Deut.  xviii. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  remarking  on  the  assertiona 
and  reference3  of  the  Author,  because,  by  the  proofs  which  have 
thus  been  provided  of  their  radical  fallacy,  evidence  is  also  fur- 
nished of  the  unsoundness  of  the  mode  of  interpretation  in  whidi 
he  has  so  confidently,  but  so  unwarrantably,  indulged.  It  would 
unquestionably  ejdiibit  Jesus  Christ  in  a  manner  altogether  re- 
mote from  that  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  regai^  Him,  if 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  xixUi  Psalm  be  assumed  as  a  prayer, 
tf  which  He  is  the  sul^ect.  Mr.  Fry  could  not  possibly  repre* 
sent  them  as  thus  applying,  so  long  as  the  tranalation  in  the  Pub* 
Ik^  Version  retains  its  place;  he  has,  therefore,  attempted  to 
destroy  its  authority  by  substituting  a  translation  of  his  own,  which 
allbrds  a  prime  example  of  the  folly  into  which  a  man  may  be  led 
when  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  perverted  ingenuity. 
The  suppliant,  whose  address  to  God  is  put  upon  record  in  tba 
Terses  under  notice,  roust  have  been  fallible  and  peccable,  ex* 
posed  and  liable  to  all  the  evils  which  he  deprecates. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  xxvtfa  i^salm,  as  translated  and  oommeni* 
td  «pon  by  Mr.  Fry. 

'  ^.  Make  thy  ways  known  to  me,  O  Jehovah : 
Teadi  me  thy  paths. 

^  5.  Lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and  teach  me ; 
For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  help. 

And  pardon  thou  my  iniquity,  truly  it  is  great ! 
For  the  sake  of  thy  goodness,  O  Jehovah. 

'  6.  Remember,  O  Jehovah,  thy  compassion  and  thy  tender* 
ness, 
For  they  are  from  eternity. 

*  7«  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  tramfgres- 
sions, 
According  to  thy  tenderness  remember  me.^ 

The  4th  and  5th  verses  are  unquestionably  a  prayer  for  in* 

^tniolioQ  and  guidance,  and  ibey  are  immediately  followed  by  a 

kjer  for  the  forgiveness  of  personal  transgression ;  *^  my  tut* 

ffiily.**  Is  it  doing  any  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  or  piety» 
%40  comment  on  these  verses  in  the  following  manner? 

*  The  4th  and  5th  verses  may  surpriae  us  in  this  connexion,  being 
1^  prftjer  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  truth.  To  the  Redeemer, 
^^a  hb  divine  capacity,  this  cannot  apply;  for  he  knoweth  all  things ( 
(^ut  ia  the  character  of  the  Froohet  and  Teacher  of  his  people,  the 
If^^ediator  is  said  to  know  only  wnat  is  revealed  to  him,  for  the  purpose 

instructing  his  church,    it  is  in  this  view,  in  relation  to  the  dajt  of 

2  S  2 
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his  second  coming,  which  is  the  great  event  for  which  hi*  people  i 
looking,  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  **  But  of  that  day  and  of  tli 
hour  kiioM'cth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven,  neitfa 
tlie  Son,  but  the  Father.'*  And  so  again,  when  this  secret  is  in  mc 
measure  to  be  revealed  to  the  church,  the  title  of  the  prophecy  nv 
"  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unio  aim  to  ihi 
unto  his  servants  things  that  must  shortly  come  to  pats."  And  vb 
St.  John  is  distressed  in  his  vision,  that  none  is  found  worthy  to  op 
the  book  and  to  loose  the  seals  of  the  prophetic  roIU  he  ia  comfbitcd 
the  assurance  that  *<  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of  D 
vid,  has  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seak  thrr 
of."  The  prayer  of  our  Advocate  prevailed  to  procure  for  as  **  li 
sure  word  of  prophecy ;''  this  is  to  serve  us  tar  the  present, "  ■ 
lamp  shining  m  a  dark  place :"  and  the  prayer  of  our  victofio 
Champion  will  at  length  prevail  for  the  unfoldins  of  ewerj  myitefj- 
then  "  the  day-star  b  to  arise  in  our  hearts,"  and  "  we  are  to  koov 
we  arc  known/' 

'  Another  great  branch  OT  our  Lord's  mediation  ia  the  pardon 
the  sins  of  his  people,  of  his  younger  brethren  upon  earth,  sad  op 
cially,  perhaps,  of  those  of  them  wlio  are  young  in  j'ears,  and  in  who 
human  nature  is  strongest.'     pp.  131 — 132. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Fry  could  impose  this  ill-assorted u 
stranc^e  arrans^^ement  of  words  upon  his  undemtanding,  u  i 
elucidatory  comment  upon  his  text  ?  or  expect  that  there  cod 
be  found  readers  to  accept  these  desultory  and  irrelevsot  sn 
tences,  as  the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  of  the  Psala 
Never,  surely,  was  text  so  well  suited  with  comoient.  ChR 
prayiuiT  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  truth,  is  a  sea 
which  the  evangelical  |)agcs  never  exhibit.  We  read  then  i 
Christ's  thanks<;;ivini;s  aud  of  his  promises  in  reference  to  b 
disciples,  as  to  their  receiving,  and  as  to  (heir  being  to  receive 
inatruciion  and  c^idancc ;  but  A u  prayers,  on  his  own  arcosi 
personally,  that  his  mind  might  receive  instnictioD,  the  wriia 
of  the  New  Testanient  have  not  recorded  ;  nor,  describing  lb 
as  ''  full  of  grace  and  truth,*'  as  ''  the  light  of  the  world,"  n 
conceivalile  that  they  would  represent  11  im  so  praying.  1^ 
writer  cif  (he  Psalm  was  a  man  exposed  to  the  danger  of  mi 
and  mistake,  and  in  his  praying  for  instruction  snd  gnidasa 
there  is  propriety ;  but  its  reference  to  Christ  is  a  lioeitfO 
bold,  one  mii^ht  have  thought,  to  be  hazarded.  To  what  p* 
sible  purpose  of  utility  is  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  decks 
tiun  respecting  the  day  of  judgement  introduced  ?  In  sV 
manner  has  the  secrecy  in  which  that  day  was  left  bees  ivokflj 
Hut  (he  interpretation  which  is  given  to  the  7th  Terse, 
^'  niemher  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgressiosf,*' 
still  more  extraoniinary : — '  the  sins  of  o  IjdrTs  Jt 
'  brethren  upon  earth  !  !*  Is  it  after  all  p  le^  thai  «t 
mistaken  in   attributing  to  Mr.  Fry  only  t         biewsiiBMrf 
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erroneous,  but  siucere  mind,  and  that  he  is  really  nvilful  io  the 
design   of  burlesquing  the   Scriptures  ?     ^'A  more  lamentable 

*  display  of  criticism  travestied*^*  we  have  never  seen,  than  in 
this  passage  thus  abused  by  Mr.  Fry,  who  appears  to  quote  and 
copy  the  absurdities  of  Bishop  Uorsley  with  singular  facility 
and  pleasure.  It  is  really  distressing  to  attempt  a  serious  re- 
futation of  such  extravagances  as  this  It  is  sufficient  to  meet 
them  with  the  positive  statement,  that  by  *'  youth'*  is  meant) 
and  nothing  else  is  ever  meant,  the  early  period  of  human  life  : 
**  the  sins  of  my  youth,"  are,  my  sins  committed  when  I  was 
young. 

But  Mr.  Fry*s  errors  are  too  serious  to  be  slightly  touched 
or  hastily  dismissed.  Many  of  the  explanations  contained  in 
this  volume  are  not  better,  and  some  of  them  are  even  worse 
than  the  preceding  examples.  That  such  interpretations  should 
proceed  from  an  Author  who  is  not  ignorant,  and  whose  reli- 
gious character  is  not  questionable,  is  indeed  strange ;  but  here 
.  we  find  them,  and  by  us  it  is  fit  that  they  be  exposed,  that  none 
of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  precious  glosses 
whicl^  the  Rector  of  Dtsford  thinks  necessary  towards  the  under- 
standing of  the  Bible. 

The  10th  verse  of  the  xxviith  Psalm  could  not,  one  would 
suppose,  present  any  difficulty,  or  afford  occasion  for  any  other 
interpretation  than  the  common  one :  it  is  expressive  of  the 
confidence  Which  the  Psalmist  was  prepared  to  repose  in  the 
Divine  care,  in  the^  event  of  his  being  deprived  of  huiTKn  sup- 
ports :  *^  When  my  fitther  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
"  Lord  will  take  me  up."     But  hear  Mr.  Fry. 

*  Our  Lord  assuming  the  character  of  his  afflicted,  people,  prays 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  earnestly  requests  that  he  may  not  be 
denied  by  that  Helper,  whose  love  to  his  reconciled  children  exceeds 
a  father's  or  a  mother's  care.  The  Redeemer  counts  himself  as  one 
of  his  people  :  his  style  is,  *^  Behold  I  and  the  children  which  God 
has  given  me." ' 

In  a  note  we  are  told,  that  ^  Father  and  Mother  may  per- 

*  haps  be  symbolical  of  the  help  afforded  bv  princes  and  govern* 
^  ments  to  the  church  of  Christ.*  This  surely  is  all  ridiculous 
enough,  and  requires  no  comment.  We  proceed  to  the  version 
given  of  the  xxxiid  Psalm. 

'  1.  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is 
covered : 

*  2.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  Jehovah  imputeth  not  iniquity^ 

And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 
■  -  I      ■■■-■■■..    .  I 

^  See  the  quotation  from  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  in  the  Eclectic 
Review.  Vol.  V.  N.S.  p.  26.  Jan.  1816. 
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*  S.  I  truly  was  silent ;  my  bones  wasted  through  my  groaning  from 

day  to  day  : 

*  4.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me, 

My  moisture  '  is'  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer. 
'5.1  aclcnowledge  to  thee  my  sin,  and  I  cover  not  my  guilt : 

*  I  said,  I  confess  my  yoke  '*  is"  fbr  my  transgressionv  before 

Jehovah ; 
'  For  thou  hast  exacted  the  punishment  of  my  sin.' 

The  Saviour  is  in  this  Psalm,  also^  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  speaker. 


<  **  I  truly  was  silent'' — silent  as  to  that  language  of  praise  for  par- 
doned sin,  which  he  here  teaches  his  justi6ed  followers :  he  was  suent 
when  tlie  penalty  of  his  people's  transgressions  imputed  to  bim,  was 
exacted.  **  It  was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  answerable,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth,"  and  while  he  bears  the  sins  of  the  many 
sons  he  was  bFingiog  to  glory,  as  wc  of\en  find  it  described  in  these 
Psalms,  his  human  nature,  exhausted  with  sufferings,  seems  ready  to 
sink  beneath  the  burden.  All  that  the  sinner's  swxty  coulj  do,  was 
to  make  confession  of  the  sin  for  which  he  was  to  answer :  his  im- 
puted guilt  he  covers  not/ 

The  Translator's  abuse  of  his  original  must  not  here  escape 
notice.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  expressioBSy 
'  For  thou  hast  exacted  the  punishment  of  my  sin/  as  a  pre* 
tended  renderin^^  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  most  properly 
given  in  the  Common  Version,  ^^  And  thou  forgaee^i  thtimi* 
<^  quity  of  my  sin.''  Mr.  Fry  himself  has  so  rendered  the  Tery 
same  expression  in  the  Ixxxvtb.  Ps.  v.  9.  *  Thou  hctst/orgiveH 
*  the  iniquity  of  thy  people  ;*  nor  can  they  bear  another  transla- 
lation.  *  I  said,  1  confess  my  yoke  **  is'*  for  my  transgression 
<  before  Jehovah,*  is  equally  strange  and  erroneous.  The  Gom- 
moi|  Version  again  presents  the  correct  sense :  the  original 
terms  strictly  rendered,  read,  '^  I  said,  I  will  make  confession 
*^  against  myself  of  my  transgressions  unto  Jehovah — and  thou 
<'  forgavest  the  guilt  of  my  sin.**  The  unwarrantable  Ian* 
guage  here  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  by  Mr.  Fry,  it  were 
unpardonable  to  pass  by  .without  pointed  rebuke.  It  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  established  law  of  expositioA, 
that  the  obscurities  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  elucidated 
by  the  superior  light  of  the  New  Economy,  in  all  those  inslanoes 
in  which  the  topics  of  the  former  are  related  to  the  latter.  Now 
we  search  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  lor 
expressions  similar  to  those  which  are  assigned  to  Christ  in  ibis 
Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  pre* 
sent  Commentator.  In  no  part  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  no 
part  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  do  we  ever  find  the  Re- 
deemer speaking  of  his  sin,  his  guilt,  his  transgressions :  this 
is  a  language  utterly  remote  from  all  the  details  that  relate  to 
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(he  Saviour  of  mankind,  m  tki«y  have  btM  put  en  record  bjr  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Cotnpo^tiens,  then,  in  which  this  langaagt 
occurs,  and  is  in  frequent  use,  cannot  have  relation  to  Cbrifrt* 
They  are  proper  when  employed  by  the  children  of  men,  con- 
fessing their  guilt  and  imploring  mercy  ;  but  they  are  most  un- 
warrantably applied  to  Him  who  **  knew  no  sin.*'  '  On  Mr. 
Fry's  comment  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  another  word :  it  is 
totally  unauthorized,  it  is  most  violent  and  most  rash  ;  a  grossly 
perverted  application,  fittetl  to  a  perverted  text. 

And  is  the  following  better? — The  reading  of  the  25th  verse 
of  the  xxxviith  Psalm  in  the  Common  Version,  is,  ^  I  have  been 
**  voong,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
<<  forsaken."  This  suits  not  Mr.  Fry,  and  therefore  we  have^ 
as  text, 

*  I  had  been  a  youth,  I  also  grew  old ; 
ButU  saw  not  tne  just  one  forsaken  ;*•— 

and,  alt  comment, 

<  Christ  speaking  in  allusion  to  the  Church,  his  mystical  body,  had 
passed  through  the  stages  of  helpless  iDfaocy  in  her  first  establiali- 
ment,  and  he  had  reaci^d,  in  the  decay  of  per  institutions,  the  de* 
crepitude  of  old  age ;  yet  her  just  Advocate  was  not  forsaken.' 

Again  :  take  Psalm  xxiiix. 

'  I  said  I  will  take  heed  to  my  way, 
That  I  sin  not  wish  w^  tongue : 

*  i  will  keep  a  bridle  on  my  mouth 
While  the  wickid  ons  k  before  me. 

*  This  Psalm  is  to  be  applied  to  the  passion  of  our  divine  Redeemer. 
**  The  wicked  one*'  is  certainly  emphatic  in  this  place,  and  tbe 
Scripture  has  so  particularly  applied  it  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  perverted  by  the  devil,  to  oppose  and  destroy  the  rising 
cause  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  I  make  no  doubt  the  wicked  one 
iMre  is  the  high  priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jewy,  and  the  Roman  Govev- 
Dor  acting  at  their  instigation-*-but  too  e^act  a  type  of  the  wicked 
one  that  was  to  appear  in  the  Christian  church  itself,  and  stiU  snhom 
the  same  civil  authorities  to  persecute  the  Aiembers  of  Christ,  when 
he  himself  should  be  **  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne.** ' 

This  i«  nearly  matchless  !  Was  Christ  so  ready  to  offend, 
er  sa  anieh  exposed  to  the  danger  of  *  sinniog  with  his  tongue, 
that  it  was  neceaeary  or  wise  on  bis  part  to  resolve  to  ^^  tsJbO 
^  heed  to  bis  way,"  and  to  keep  his  mo«ith  as  with  a  bridle  ? 
Tbe  whole  of  the  comroeut  on  this  Psalm  ia  a  strange  tissue. 
We  transcribe  the  concluding  verses,  and  tbe  expaeition  whtoh 
attends  them. 

'  For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 
A  sojourner  as  all  my  fathers. 

*  O  spare  me,  that  I  may  refresh  me 
Before  I  depart  and  be  no  more 
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*  The  Redeemer  exhausted  by  suffering  is  the  speaker-^'*  like  all 
the  fathers  of  his  human  nature,  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
upon  earth ;  he  knows  what  he  had  to  suffer  In  nis  dreadful  under- 
taking for  mun ;  but  moved  by  the  intensity  of  his  misery,  he  asks 
for  a  Tittle  respite  before  his  departure."  ' 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  considers  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver 
^'  him  in  time  of  trouble,**  the  commencin|^  verse  of  the  xlist 
Psalm,  mis;ht  be  su])posed  to  refer  to  the  relief  of  the  destitutti 
poor  of  mankiiul.  No,  says  Mr.  Fry,  it  has  no  such  meaning : 
the  ''  poor,"  *'  ufflicted,"  or  '^  exhausted,*'  is  none  other  than  the 
same  holy  suflercr, — 'Blessed  is  he  who  rightly  considers  the  case 
'  of  this  man  of  sorrows  !*  The  Iv  th  Psalm,  according  to  this 
same  Expositor,  contains  the  distressful  cries  of  the  Gospel 
Church  in  apprehension  of  the  rising  and  prevailing  power  of 
the  great  Antichrist.  The  description  in  the  11th  and  12th 
verses,  ^'  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,"  &c.,  we  are 
told,  ^  agrees  well  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  once  a  truly 
^  apostolical  bishop,  and  a  leading  pastor  in  the  church  ;  but  at 
^  length  manifested  to  be  the  man  of  sin.*  The  supposed  old 
age  and  grey  hairs  of  David,  Psalm  Ixxi,  verses  9,  18,  are  ia 
this  uncommon  book, '  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  church  whirse 

*  institutions  seem  ready  to  decay  with  time,'  and  whose  '  strength 
^  as  a  society,  or  body  politic*'  (where  does  this  body  reside  ?) 

*  is  much  reduced.*  If  the  following  picture  be  a  true  de- 
lineation, the  *'  signs  of  the  times*  would  seem  to  be  less  favourable 
towards  the  support  and  extension  of  true  religion  than  many 
worthy  persons  are  supposing  them  to  be  :  it  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  the  evangelical  Rector  of  Desford  may  be  looking  in 
a  somewhat  differept  direction,  and  may  have  other  notions  of 
'  the  church,*  than  those  said  worthy  persons,  who  are  probably 
not  very  strongly  interested  in  the  conveyance  of  the  forma 
of  religion  to  posterity  ;  satisfying  themselves,  as  we  apprehend 
they  may,  with  the  hope  and  prospect  that  the  essentials  of 
Christian  worship  will  ever  accompany  Christian  knowledge 
and  piety. 

*  The  church  as  a  body,  was  certainly  never  in  so  weak  and  helpless 
a  state  to  resist  the  inroads  of  her  enemies,  and  to  convey  the  forms 
of  religion  to  posterity,  as  at  this  present  moment,  l*he  j^nciple  of 
disunion  has  preyed  upon  her  very  vitals ;  and  the  divine  institnCioiis 
of  the  ministry  and  of  the  holy  sacraments  have  been  so  neglected  bj 
her  watchmen,  and  so  roughly  handled  by  those  whom  necessary  leel 
or  unnecessary  presumption  has  called  forth  as  her  repairers,  that  the 
interests  of  Christ's  religion,  in  these  western  nations,  may  be  justly 
compared  to  an  old  mouldering  ediGce,  undermined  bv  neglect,  and 
ill  propped  by  modem  improvements ;  so  that,  humanly  speaking,  it 
seems  likely  soon  to  fall  into  ruins.' 

The  Ixxxviiith  Psalm  purports  to  be  a  prayer  of  Heman^  and 
is  considered  as  describing  the  affliction  and  sorrowa  of  a  rt- 
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ligious.  According  to  Mr.  Fry,  it  <  exhibits  the  awful  picture 
*  of  the  soul  of  the  Redeeraer,  a  separate  spirit,  a  prisoner  in  the 
'  horrid  abyss  of  hell.'  It  refers  to  Mhe  abode  of  the  soul  of 
^  Jesus  in  the  bottomless  pit,  while  he  lay  a  prisoner  under  the 
^  curse  of  God,  separated  from  all  his  beloved  companions/ 
'^  Thou  hast  removed  mine  acquaintance  far  from  me,"  would 
seem  to  be  a  different  expression  from  ^  Thou  bast  removed  me 
^  far  from  ray  acquaintance ;'  but  nothing  comes  amiss  to  this 
Translator  and  Commentator.  ^^  Lord  thou  bast  been  our  dwelling 
^^  place  in  all  generations,"  Ps.  xc.  1,  Mr.  Fry  understands  ^  to 
^  refer  to  that  mysterious  union  between  Christ  and  his  people, 
^  which  was  constituted  in  the  determined  counsel  and  fore- 
^  knowledge  of  God,  before  all  time  began.'  Afler  the  specimens 
which  we  have  produced  of  Mr.  Fry's  interpretations,  it  wil}  not 
surprise  our  readers  that  the  whole  of  the  cxixth  Psalm  should 
be  considered  by  him  as  containing  *■  the  holy  breathings  of 
^  the  spotless  soul  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  as  relating  *•  directly  and 
'  exclusively  to  Christ.'  Now,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words^ 
if  language  be  at  all  intelligible,  this  psalm  cannot  refer  to 
Christ ;  and  lest  some  Mnmpsimus  or  other  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  positive  averment,  in  opposition  to  the  Author, 
we  shall  state  why  it  cannot  be  so  applied.  To  limit  our  ar« 
guments,  we  shall  only  cite  a  passage  which  all  our  readers  will 
remember  that  it  contains,  ^*  I  have  wandered  like  a  lost  sheepy 
«  seek  thy  servant."  Ver.  176th,  ni«  trm:)  »n^nt  the  wandering, 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  *  unprotected,'  ^  destitute  state  m 
'  the  Redeemer's  soul.'  Nothing  is  here  said  about  being  des- 
titate :  ^'  I  have  gone  astray,"  is  quite  a  different  predication  froai| 
I  am  destitute,  or,  I  am  unprotected.  Tlie  verb  is  active^  ana 
unless  there  was  in  Christ  such  deviation,  as  in  a  moral  sense 
can  b6  called  his  wandering,  and  which  jnstifies  the  application 
of  the  metaphor  of  a  lost  sheep,  a  sheep  that  had  ffone  astray, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  tne  subject  of  the  verb.  But  we 
roust  not  exhstust  our  readers'  patience  by  enlarging  on  proof  of 
this  obvious  and  decisive  kind.  There  is  only  one  other  oi\}eel 
to  which  it  remains  that  we  direct  their  attention.  In  quoting 
from  and  referring  to  Mr.  Fry's  work,  we  have  dealt  only  witb 
extracts,  from  which,  it  may  be  urged,  a  fair  view  of  its  contenle 
euiiMt  be  obtained. 

Tb«t  we  may  not  be  suspected,  then,  of  having  dealt  unfairly 
by  Mr.  Fry  in  extracting  any  of  the  preceding  passages,  we 
shall  copy  an  entire  Psalm  as  translated  by  him,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  accompanjing  comment. 

*  Psalm  CXXVIII. 
*  The  NitUh  Song  of  Degrees. 
*  1.  Rlcsscd  is  every  one  that  feureth  Jehovali, 
That  hath  walked  in  his  ways. 
Vol    XIV.  N.S.  2  T 
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*  2.  Thou  shall  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands  ; 

Blessed  art  thou,  ay,  it  is  well  with  thoe* 

*  3.  Thy  wife  is  as  the  fruitful  yrine 

Upon  the  walls  of  thine  house. 

'  Thy  children  like  olive-plants 
Kound  about  thy  table. 

*  4.  Behold,  for  thus  blessed  is  the  man 

That  hath  feared  Jehovidi. 

*  5,  Jehovah  doth  bless  thee  from  Zion. 

*  And  thou  seest  Jerusalem  in  prosperity 

All  the  days  of  thy  life. 

*  6.  And  thou  seest  thy  children's  chQdren, 

'  And'  peace  upon  Israel. 

O  is  omitted  in  the  versions. 
EXPOSITION. 

*  Contrary  to  all  pre-conceived  opinions,  I  am  led  alao  by  the 
meaning  of  the  former  Psalms,  and  the  analogy  of  Scriptare  nela- 
phors,  to  apply  this  Psalm  also  to  Christ  and  hit  church ;  ia  spedal 
reference  to  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  last  davsy  when  **  the  bride 
tlie  Lamb's  wife  shall  have  made  herself  ready."  For,  aoon  afar 
the  restoration,  will  Zion  assume  this  character,  and  ^  the  ^oiy  of 
the  Lord  will  appear  in  her." 

*  This  relationship  of  Christ  to  his  church  is  pouited  out  in  wmj 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  Psalm,  indeed,  before  iu»  repmeatsdie 
possession  of  a  fruitful  wife  and  flourishing  progeny,  at  the  gtod 
man's  reward..  This,  as  we  have  argued  on  the  former  PtafaB,  cai  be 
only  spiritually  true  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  thut  undentiood  k  ii 
agreeable  to  the  representation  of  the  Apostle :  **  Chiiat  loved  tk 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  detav 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  Stc*** 

*  Again  :  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  PlndiB,  there  ctM 
be  no  promise  to  the  obedient  child  of  God,  that,  at  a  reward  &r  ba 
religious  fear,  he  should  sec  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all  fait  IHe  loa|i 
and  peace  upon  Israel.  The  verb«  indeed  may  be  trantlated  la  ibe 
optative  mood  ;  but  still  I  thinl^  in  these  oracular  Scriptwei  tbe 
btessine  thus  pronounced  would  imply  something  more  than  the  Bcn 
benevolent  wish ;  and  therefore  the  promise  could  be  only  jntfr^*^ 
for  the  MESSIAH  in  the  character  of  the  BRIDEGROOM  of  Iv 
church. 

'  This  picture  of  her  prosperity  represents^  I  conceiTe^ 
of  felicity,  that  shall  ensue  at  tlie  second  advent.    For, 
the  style  of  the  Scripture  metaphor,  it  is  not  till  that  em  thit*tke 
marriage  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  consummated. 

*  We  may  further  remark,  that  the  last  verse  of  thit  Ptafaut 
at  first  sight  might  seem  least  of  all  to  relate  to  Christ,  and  hit 
the  church,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  close  of  the  xlvth  Ptalm, 
the  meaning  caniiui  be  doubted :  "  Instead  of  thy  fathen,  thoa  thtk 
have  cliildrcn,  whom  thou  iii:iyost  niulvc  princes  in  all  landt."  ' 

Weshall  now  fliiimiss  Mr.  Try's  "  Lyra  Davidis/* 
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on  our  own  account,  the  necessity  under  which  we  have  been  laid 
of  perusing  a  work  from  which  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained, 
but  satisfied,  as  it  re^rds  our  readers,  if  our  labour  shall  enable 
them  to  save,  and  to  devote  to  better  and  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, the  time  that  it  would  require  to  go  through  a  volume  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pages.  A  volume  remarkable  for  th^ 
extent  to  which  the  Author  has  carried  the  proofs  of  an  inju« 
dicious  mind,  and  in  whidi  the  most  laborious  exertions  have 
been  used  to  pervert  the  plainest,  and  to  perplex  some  of  the 
least  intricate  passages  of  the  Bible.  In  vain  have  philosophy 
and  criticism  their  laws ;  the  spirit  of  this  Author  breaks  through 
all  restraints. 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Richard  LoveU  Edgetoorth,  Esq.  Begun  by 
Himself  and  concluded  by  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edseworth.  2  vols, 
8vo.  pp.  890.    [Nine  Plates.]   Price  11.  lOs.  London.   1820. 

1 T  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  the  first  volume  of 
-*-  these  Memoirs,  that  ^  the  only  advantage  which  the  world 
*  can  gain  from  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  is^ 
^  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  the  formation 
^  of  character,  or  of  those  which  influence  the  happiness  of  life.* 
If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  afford  a  good  reason  why  a 
man's  memoirs  of  himself  should  be  the  most  useful  species  of 
biography,  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  best  acquainted,  supposing 
bim  to  be  a  man  of  reflection,  with  the  circumstances  whicii  have 
formed  his  own  character  and  influenced  his  own  conduct.  And 
so  far  as  facts  have  an  efficient  influence  in  determining  cha- 
racter, such  a  memoir  may  be  deemed  most  likely  to  serve  the 
rurpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  business  of  practical  education. 
I  IB  very  certain,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
which  may  be  gained  from  biogra|>hy ;  for  the  efficiency  of 
example  consists  in  the  praiseworthiness  of  the  individoar^ 
conduct,  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  virtues  which  be 
exhibited,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  consequences  both  to 
himself  and  to  society,  which  flow  from  such  a  course  of  action. 
It  is  what  the  man  was  and  how  he  acted,  not  how  he  became 
so,  that  supplies  the  moral  lesson  and  awakes  our  emulation. 
For  the  purpose  of  self-estimate,  indeed,  a  review  of  life  would 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  the  sources  of  our  opinions 
and  feelings,  the  motives  of  our  actions,  and  the  various  edu- 
cational influences  which  have  contributed  to  shape  our  mora^ 
being.  But  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  biography  :  it  is  at  least 
not  that  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Author  of  the  present 
Memoirs;  for  little  is  disclosed  that  relates  to  the  interior 
character,  except  what  is  unconsciously  betrayed  by  the  Nar- 
rator in  speaking  of  his  opinions  and  outward  conduct.     These, 
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it  may  be  easy  for  bim  to  refer  to  circumstaDoes  that  is  the 
retrospect  appear  to  have  bad  a  decided  and  powerful  influenoe 
on  the  mind,  while  yet  the  true  and  proper  diaraoter  of  the  inaa 
may  remain  a  secret  even  to  liimself.  He  noTer  perhaps  ia- 
Testigatedy  or  was  capable  of  inTcstigatinii;,  the  hisUnry  and 
merits  of  his  internal  principles.  And  if  he  had,  the  iDgeniiousneai 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  disclosure  on  the  part  of  m  person 
writing  memoirs  of  himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  pebficy 
forms  no  part  of  bis  duty ;  no  more,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Foster,  ^  than  it  is  that  of  a  fiddler  at  a  ball,  so  long  as  he  tdh 
*  all  tliat  he  professes  to  tell,  that  is,  where  he  has  DeeOy  what 
<  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  more  reputable  portion  of  what  he 
^  has  done.  Let  him  go  on  with  his  lively  anecdotes,  and  there 
'  is  no  obligation  for  him  to  turn  either  penitent  or  philosopher.' 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  done  in  the  me- 
moirs now  giTen  to  the  public :  he  tells  us  what  he  did  and 
what  he  witnessed,  and  he  tells  it  in  a  manner  as  liTely  and 
amusing  as  possible ;  but  what  he  was,  is  so  little  to  be  gained 
from  his  own  narrative^'that  the  most  striking  and  amiaUe  parts 
of  his  character  are  (as  must  always  be  the  ease)  left  to  be 
supplied  by  another  :  in  the  present  instance,  most  fortmately 
for  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  office  has  devolved  upon  a  danghter 
every  way  competent  to  the  task.  The  first  volume  of  the 
present  work  is  by  far  the  most  entertaining  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion which  it  leaves  on  the  reader  is  not,  as  it  regards  the  hero 
of  the  narrative,  a  pleasing  one.  This  does  not  arise  from  any 
affected  humility,  or  any  mis-placed  diffidence  in  the  Writer: 
he  seems,  throughout  the  memoir,  to  be  on  tlie  best  possible 
terms  with  himself,  and  to  have  the  most  comfortable  assurance 
of  his  gaining  the  admiration  of  his  readers.  But  in  the  plenitnde 
of  this  feeling,  lie  forgets  to  make  known  his  pretensions  to 
the  consideration  he  claims;  and  strangers  nnacquainted  with 
all  the  excuse  that  such  a  man,  when  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
had  for  being  a  little  loquacious  and  not  a  little  vain,  will  be 
apt  to  inquire  rather  petulantly,  Who  is  this  very  aelf-complacenC 
old  gentleman  from  Ireland  ?  The  early  part  of  Mr.  Edgeworth*8 
life,  indeed,  to  which  his  own  memoir  relates,  was  neither  the 
most  honourable  nor  the  most  useful  portion  of  it. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Edgeworth^s 
ancestry  :   one  of  them  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe. 

*  Before  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  16-11,  Captain  Edgearorth, 
not  aware  of  the  immediate  danger,  lefl  his  wife  and  infant  in  die 
Castle  of  Cranallagh,  while  he  was  summoned  to  a  distance  by  some 
military  duty.  During  his  absence,  the  rebels  rose,  attacked  the  castle, 
set  Grc  to  it  at  ni^ht,  and  dragged  the  lady  out,  literally  naked.  She 
escaped  from  their  hands,  and  hid  herself  under  a  fhrsc  bush*  till  they 
had  dispersed.     ]iy  what  means  bhe  saved  herself  from  the  fury  of  the 
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rebels*  I  Qcver  heard ;  she  made  her  way  to  Doblint  thefDce  to  England, 
and  to  her  father's  house  in  Derbyshire.  After  the  rebels  had  forceid  this 
lady  out  of  the  castle^and  had  set  fire  to  it,  they  plundered  it  cooipletdy ; 
but  they  were  persuaded  to  extingui^  the  fire  from  reverence  for  the 
picture  of  Jane  Edgeworth.  Her  portrait  was  painted  on  the  waias- 
coat,  with  a  cross  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  a  rosary  in  her  lianda. 
Being  a  catholic,  and  having  founded  a  religious  house,  she  wag 
considered  as  a  saint.  The  only  son  of  Captain  Edgeworth  was  then 
an  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle.  One  of  the  rebels  seized  the  child  by 
the  leg,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him  round  to  dash  his  brains 
out  against  the  corner  of  the  castle  wall,  when  an  Irish  servant,  of 
the  lowest  order,  stopped  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  of  killing  the 
little  heretick  himselt,  and  swearing  that  a  sudden  death  would  be 
too  good  for  him ;  that  he  would  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  bog- 
hole,  and  leave  him  for  the  crows  to  pick  his  eyes  out.  Snatching  the 
child  from  his  comrade,  he  ran  off  with  it  to  a  neighbouring  bog,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  mud ;  but  when  the  rebels  had  retired,  this  man,  who 
had  only  pretended  to  join  them,  went  back  to  the  bog  for  the  boy, 
preserved  his  life,  and,  contriving  to  hide  him  in  a  pannier  under 
eggs  and  chickens,  carried  him  actually  through  the  miost  of  the  rebel 
camp,  safblv  to  Dublin.  This  faithful  servant's  name  was  Bryan 
Ferral.  His  last  descendant  died  within  my  memory,  after  having 
lived,  and  been  supported  always,  under  my  mther's  protection.  My 
father  heard  this  story  from  Lady  Edgeworth,  his  grandmother,  and 
sJso  from  a  man  of  107  years  of  aee,  one  Bryan  Simpson,  who  was 
present  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Cranallagh  Castle,  and  bj 
whom  the  facts  were  circumstantially  detailed.' 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  in  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Tales,  (we  think  Patronage,)  the  incident  of  the  detection  of  a 
forged  deed  by  a  sixpence  placed  under  the  seal,  which  was 
found  to  be  dated  five  years  subaequenily  to  the  date  of  the  deed* 
This  circumstance  occurred  to  Mr.  Edgewortb^s  own  Catlier* 
We  remember  also  meeting  some  wliere  or  other  with  another 
ciroumstance,  that  is  related  of  Lady  Edgeworth,  Uie  Authot^a 
g^reat  grandmother. 

*  WhHe  she  was  living  at  Lissard,  she  was,  on  some  sudden  alarm, 
obliged  to  ge  at  night  to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house  for  some 
gunpowder  which  was  kept  there  in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up 
stairs  by  an  ignorant  servant  girl,  who  carried  a  bit  of  candle  witliout 
a  candlestick,  between  her  fingers.  When  Lady  Edgeworth  had 
taken  what  gunpowder  she  wanted,  had  locked  the  door,  and  was 
half  way  down  stairs,  she  observed  that  the  girl  had  not  her  candle, 
and  asked  what  she  had  done  with  it.  The  girl  recollected  and  an- 
swered, that  she  had  left  it  **  stuck  in  the  barrel  of  black  salt."  Lady 
Edgeworth  bid  her  stand  still,  and  instantly  returned  by  herself  to 
the  room  where  the  gunpowder  was ;  found  the  candle  as  the  girl  had 
described — put  her  hand  carefully  underneath  it — carried  it  safely 
out»  and  when  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  tlianked  God  for  their  deliverance.' 
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Ricliard  LovcU  Edgcworth  was  born  at  Bath  in  the  year 
1744.  His  father  had  in  early  life  followed  the  profession  of 
the  law,  but  soon  after  his  marriacfe,  became  a  country  gentle- 
man.  Richard  was  one  of  eii^ht  children,  four  of  whom  died 
very  yonn^  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  Jbecame 
possessed  of  all  the  immunities,  and  exposed  to  all  the  penalties, 
attaching  to  bpin<7  an  only  son.  In  the  history  of  his  childhood, 
wc  observe  notliini;  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that 
Mr.  Ed^^oworth's  fondness  for  mechanical  pursuits,  if  not  his 
^  (genius  for  mechanics,'  was  determined  by  the  sight  of  the 
electrical  machine,  and  the  orrery,  and  the  wheel-work  that 
interested  him  so  much  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old. 
'  Prom  the  pleasure  I  received,'  he  says,  ^  and  the  impression 
^  made  upon  my  mind  that  morning ^  1  became  irrecoverably  a 
^  mechanic'  All  impressions,  however,  strong  as  they  may  be 
at  the  time,  and  pleasurable,  are  not  equally  lasting.  It  is, 
indeed,  melancholy  to  reflect  how  much  more  easily  a  man  may 
be  made  irrecoverably  a  mechanic,  or  any  thing  else  that  has  to 
do  with  only  the  taste  or  the  physical  faculties,  than  be  made 
irrecoverably  a  virtuous  or  religious  being.  Of  all  impressions, 
those  which  relate  to  the  conscience  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
evanescent.  *  At  seven  years  old,'  says  Mr.  £.  ^  I  became  very 
*  devout.'  He  had  read  some  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some 
account  of  the  suiTerings  of  martyrs :  these,  he  says,  had 
inflamed  his  imagination,  so  that  he  remembers  weeping  bitterly 
because  he  live<l  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  martyr.  This  was  no  proof  of  a  devout  mind, 
though  it  might  be  of  an  enthusiastic  one.     He  adds  : 

*  So  strong  were  my  religious  feelings  at  this  time  of  my  life,  thai 
I  strenuously  believed,  that  if  I  had  sufficient  faith,  I  could  remofe 
mountains ;  and  accordingly  I  prayed  for  the  objects  of  my  childish 
wishes  with  the  utmost  fervency,  and  with  the  strongest  pnrsuaiion 
tliat  my  prayers  would  be  heard.  How  long  the  fervor  of  Uiit  sort  of 
devotion  lasted  I  do  not  remember ;  but  I  suppose,  that  going 
to  school  insensibly  allayed  it.'  , 

It  never  afterwards  troubled  him.  And  such  is  the  termina- 
tion, in  thousands  of  instances,  of  those  early  impressions  which, 
unintelligent  and  vague  as  they  are,  present  the  most  hopeful 
opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of  religious  habits.  The 
mind  then  t>,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  feelings,  in  ingenuousness, 
docility,  and  softness  of  heart,  what  afterwards  it  must  by  an 
immense  change  become^  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But,  it  the  child  has  parents  capable  of  giving  a  right 
direction  to  these  incipient  stirrings  of  tlic  religious  principle, 
and  sensible  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches  to  them 
as   parents, — if  at  home  that  tenderness  of  conscience  might 
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have  been  cherished  till  it  was  ripened  into  an  habitual  fear  of 
God,  and  that  childish  mistaken  faith  might  have  been  raised  by 
instruction  into  a  firm  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence, — going 
to  school  shall  insensibly  allay  the  childish  feeling,  and  it  shall 
afterwards  be  recurred  to  by  the  full-grown  individual  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  boyhood  of  much  the  same  importance  as  any  of 
the  eruptive  diseases  incident  to  that  period  of  life. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  quite  got  rid  of  all  his  religious  feelings 
before  he  was  sent  to  Dublin  college,  where  he  spent  six  months 

*  in  dissipation  of  every  kind.'  He  was  then  not  seventeen. 
From  Dublin,  his  father  *  prudently  removed*  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  Corpus  Cbristi  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
on  the  10th  of  Oct.  1761.  At  Black  Bourton,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Oxford,  resided  Paul  Elers,  Esq.  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  whose  assistance,  it  was  thought,  might  be  of  service 
to  the  young  stuf^ent.  Mr.  Elers,  on  being  applied  to  on  the 
subject,  frankly  and  honourably  represented,  that  he  had/  several 
<  daughters  grown  and  growing  up,  who,  as  tlie  world  said,  were 
'  pretty  girls ;    but  to  whom  he  could  not  give  fortunes  that 

*  could  make  them  suitable  matches  for  Mr.  Edgeworth's  son.' 
This  objection,  however,  was  overruled,  and  the  consequence 
which  Mr.  Elers  foresaw  as  probable,  in  due  course  followed. 
Our  young  Oxonian  found  the  family  at  Black  Bourton  most 
agreeable :  he  laughed,  and  talked,  and  sang  with  the  ladies,  and 
read  Cicero  and  Looginus  with  their  father,  till  at  length,  one 
of  the  young  ladies  became  the  object  of  his  preference;  he  paid 
his  court  to  her,  and  havingsucceeded  in  engaging  her  affections, 
found  too  late,  when  disposed  to  recede,  that  no  honourable 
means  of  extrication  were  left  him.  They  were  married  in 
Scotland,  forgiven,  re-married  by  licence  with  old  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
consent,  and  our  hero  had  a  son  before  he  was  twenty  ;  soon  after 
which  he  took  his  wife  to  Edgeworth  town.  His  mother  died  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival.  She  was,  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
pjirase,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  my  mother  died,  she  called 
me  to  her  bed-8ide,  and  told  me  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  Uiat  she  felt 
she  should  die  before  night.  She  expressed  the  following  sentiment — 
**  If  there  is  a  state  of  just  retribution  in  another  world  I  must  be 
happy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life,  and  I 
know,  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my  thoughts  or  actions.*' ' 

What  sentiments  may  not  the  word  '  piety'  be  employed  to 
characterize  !  *  If  there  is  a  state' — the  dim  pcrad venture  of 
the  classical  Heathen,  on  whom  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom  bad 
never  dawned!  And,  then,  to  hear  this  CAmfta?i heathen,  just 
about  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  her  Judge,  claiming  future 
happiness  at  his  hands,  as  a  debt  of  justice  for  the  suflferiug  he 
liad  inllicted  on  her  in  this  world!    How  truly  uwful  and  pitiable 
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the  scene;  how  transeeuclently  so,  when  we  connect  witli  it  the 
opportunities  which  a  person,  in  that  rank  of  life,  must  have  had 
for  acquainting  herself  with  the  discoTeriea  of  Revelation,  dis- 
coveries for  which  she  disdained  to  be  the  wiser,  though  purport- 
ing to  come  from  God  hiniseli!  We  know  not  whether  this  seo- 
timent  be  now  a  prevalent  one  among  the  higher  classes:  among 
the  lower,  it  is  nearly  confined,  we  believe,  to  the  totally  u^iedii- 
cated,  tlie  extremely  ignorant ;  but  with  them  it  is  a  favourite 
notion,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  being 
brought  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  poverty 
and  hardships  in  this  life,  they  think,  entitle  them  to  some  recom- 
pense in  the  other  world ;  they  cannot  be  worse  off  at  any  rate; 
and  such  poor  people  may  surely  be  excused  troubling  themselves 
about  religion  and  things  they  cannot  understand.  The  most 
ignorant,  however,  at  least  witli  some  few  exceptions,  have  beard 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  some  confused  notion  of  being  tbe 
better  off  for  his  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  here  is  a  weil-in« 
formed,  a  superior,  and,  it  should  seem,  an  amiable  woman,  de^ 
dining  to  be  indebted  to  her  Saviour  ! 

We  are  sorry  to  break  tbe  thread  of  the  narrative  by  these 
grave  digressions  ;  but  such  a  sentiment  could  not  be  passed  over 
without  comment  We  now  return  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  whom 
we  left  in  Ireland  with  his  young  wife.  Here  he  remuued  a 
year;  and  *  I  never  passed  twelve  months,*  he  says,  *  with  less 
'  pleasure  or  improvement.* 
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early  and  hasty  marriage;  and,  tliough  I  heartily  repented  my  ibUy. 
I  determined  to  bear,  witli  firmness  and  temper,  the  evil  whida  I  had 
brought  upon  myself.  Perhaps  pride  had  some  share  in  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1765,  Mr.  E.  returned  to  England,  and 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Chester,  where  he  saw  an  exhibitioD 
of  machinery,  which  revived  his  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts. 
Tbe  exhibitor  described  to  him  a  carriage  invented  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win, which  was  so  constructed  as  to  turn  in  a  small  compass^ 
without  danger  of  oversetting,  and  without  the  incumbraoc*  of 
a  crane-necked  perch.  This  determined  him  to  try  his  skill  in 
coach-making. 

*  As  I  had  no  particular  object  to  engage  my  attention,  I  hadgieat 
pleasure  in  looking  forward  to  tliis  scheme,  as  a  source  of  employ menfe 
and  amusement.  Had  I  been  present  at  this  time  of  my  hfe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  an  animated  debate,  the  subject  of  which 
had  been  level  to  my  cauacity,  and  to  the  actual  slate  of  my  know- 
ledce,  it  is  more  than  probable,  tliat  I  should  have  turned  my  tnoughls 
anif  my  ombitiou  to  porliuincutary  instead  of  to  scicntiiic  pursuits.* 
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After  visiting  his  wife's  family  at  Black  Bourton,  Mr.  E.  took 
a  small  house  at  Hare  Hatch,  between  Reading  and  Maiden^ 
head,  inten(iinij  to  keep  h'w  terras  at  the  Xetnple,  with  a  view  to 
being  calUui  to  the  bar,  for  which  profession  his  father  had  des- 
tined him.  Here  he  had  his  workshop,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  most  days  in  visits  to  smiths,  coach-makers,  and  work- 
iB|en  of  various  sorts  at  Heading.  At  this  time,  the  celebrated 
Corous  was  exhibiting  a  variety  of  scientific  deceptions  in  London. 
Mr.  E.  went  to  see  them,  and  soon  discoverea  manv  of  his  se- 
crets.  This  circumstance  first  introduced  him,  through  a  mutual 
relation,  to  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  who  bad 
also  discovered  these  secr<?ts,  and  believed  himself  to  be  the  only 
person  in  England  who  was  in  possession  of  them.  The  anec- 
dotes which  are  given  of  this  eccentric  and  profligate  person, 
are  highly  amusing ;  but,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a  melancholy  tale. 

'  Some  years  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  Sir  Francis,  with 
iPoote  for  his  coadjutor,  had  astonished  the  town  as  a  conjuror,  and 
bad  obtained  from  numbers  vast  belief  in  his  necromantic  powers. 
This  confidence  he  gained,  chiefly  by  relating  to  those  who  consulted 
bim  the  past  events  of  their  lives  ;  thence  he  easily  persuaded  them, 
that  he  could  foretell  what  would  happen  to  them  in  future ;  and  this 
persuasion  frequently  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies. 
Footc  chose  for  the  scene  of  their  necromancy  a  large  and  dark  room 
fn  an  obscure  court,  I  believe  in  Leicester  Fields.  The  entrance  to 
this  room  was  through  a  very  long,  narrow,  winding  passage,  lighted 
up  by  a  few  dim  lamps.  The  conjuror  was  seated  upon  a  kind  of 
ottoman  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  huge  drum  before  him, 
which  contained  his  familiar  spirit.  He  was  dressed  in  the  eastern' 
fashion,  with  an  enormous  turban,  and  a  long  white  beard.  His  assist- 
ant held  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  small  stick  struck  the 
drum  from  time  to  time,  from  which  there  issued  a  deep  and  melan- 
choly sound.  His  dragoman  answered  the  questions  that  were  asked 
of  him  by  his  visitants,  while  the  conjuror  preserved  the  most  dignified 
silence,  only  making  signs,  which  his  interpreter  translated  into  words. 
When  a  question  was  asked,  the  visitant  was  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  drum,  from  which  the  oracle  seemed  to  proceed.  The  formerha- 
bits,  and  extensive  acquaintance  of  Sir  F.  Delaval,  and  of  his  associ- 
ates, who,  in  fact,  were  all  the  men  of  gallantry  of  his  day,  furnisfaed 
hiin  with  innumerable  anecdotes  of  secret  intrigues,  which  were  some 
of  them  known  only  to  themselves  and  their  paramours.  Foote  had 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  gallantries  of  the  city ;  and 
the  curiosity,  which  had  been  awakened  and  gratified  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  ridiculous  adventures  in  the 
city,  gave  to  the  conjuror  his  first  celebrity.  It  was  said,  that  heliad 
revealed  secrets  that  had  been  buried  for  years  in  obscurity.  Ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen  among  the  fools  of  quality  were  soon  found,  to 
imitate  the  dames  of  the  city  in  idle  and  pernicious  curiosity ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  fashion,  the  delusion  spread  rapidly  through  all 
ranks.     Various  attempts  were  made  to  deceive  the  conjuror  under 
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false  names,  dnd  bj  a  substitution  of  persons;  but  be  in  general  toc- 
cccded  in  detecting  tbese,  and  his  fame  stood  at  one  time  so  high,  as 
lo  induce  persons  of  the  Jirst  consider  at  ioji  to  consult  him  secretly. 
His  method  of  obtaining  sudden  influence  over  the  incredulous  was 
by  telling  them  some  small  detached  circumstances*  which  had  hap* 
pcned  to  them  a  short  time  before,  and  which  they  thought  could 
scarcely  be  known  to  any  body  but  thcmsclrca.  This  he  effected  by 
means  of  an  agent,  whom  he  employed  at  the  door  as  a  porter.  This 
man  was  acquainted  with  all  the  intriguing  footmen  in  London,  and 
whilst  he  detained  the  servants  of  his  master's  visitants  as  they  entered, 
he  obtained  from  them  various  information,  which  was  communicated 
by  his  fellow  servants  through  a  pipe  to  the  drum  of  the  conjurer.  It 
was  said,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while  this  delusion  lasted, 
more  matches  were  made,  and  more  intrigues  were  brought  to  a  con* 
elusion,  by  Sir  Francis  Dclaval  and  his  associates,  than  all  the  med- 
dling old  ladies  in  London  could  have  effected  or  even  suspected  in  ai 
many  months.  Among  the  marriages  was  that  of  Lady  Nassau  Paulet 
with  iSir  Francis  himself.  This  was  the  great  object  of  the  whole  con- 
trivance. As  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  the  conjurer  prudently 
decamped,  before  an  innuiry  too  minute  could  be  made  into  hissaper- 
naturai  powers.  Lady  Nassau  Paulet  had  a  very  large  fortune,  I  be- 
lieve eighty  thousand  pounds,  of  all  which  Sir  Francis  Delaval  became 
possessed  by  this  marriage.  Her  ladyship  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
ner  fortune  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her  husband  for  her  loss. 
The  whole  of  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  he  contrived  soon  to  dissi- 
pate.'   pp.  135 — 9. 

Sir  Francis  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim  at  last  to  chagrin 
and  satiety.     One  great  object  had  long  filled  his  mi  nil. 

^  The  Duke  of  York  was  in  love  with  Sir  Francis  Delaval's 

<  sister,  Lady  Stanhope.  Her  husband,  Sir  William  StanhopCi 
'  was  dying,  and  the  groat  object  was  to  keep  the  Duke's  flame 

<  alive.  Every  body  of  abilities  about  the  Duke,  whom  Sir  Fnui"* 

<  cis  could  influence,  was  engaged  in  supporting  this  project.  But 

<  the  hand  of  death  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  The  Duke  of  York, 
'  in  a  tour  to  Italy,  wont  to  some  ball  in  Rome,  and,  after  dancing 
^  violently,  caught  cold  in  returning  to  his  residence,  which  was  mt 

*  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  entertainment :  he  was 

*  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died.* 

'  By  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir  Francis  found  all  his 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  blasted.  Though  a  man  of  great  streDgth 
of  mind,  and  of  vivacity  that  seemed  to  be  untameable,  his  spirits  and 
health  sunk  under  this  disappointment.  His  friends  and  physician 
laughed  at  his  complaints.  Of  Herculean  strength,  and,  till  this  pe« 
riou,  of  uninterrupted  health,  they  could  not  bring  tliemselves  to 
believe,  that  a  pain  in  his  breast,  of  which  he  complained,  was  of  any 
serious  consequence ;  on  the  contrary,  they  treated  him  as  aa  bypo- 
cliondriac,  whom  a  generous  diet,  amusement,  and  country  air,  would 
soon  restore.  He  was  ordered,  however,  to  use  a  steam-bathy  which 
was  then  in  vogue,  at  Knightsbridge.    I  went  witli  him  there  one  dajj 


the  la^t  I  ever  saw  him !  He  expreeaed  for  me  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness and  esteem  :  and  then  seriously  told  me  he  felt,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  in  contradfc* 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  physicians,  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He 
acknowledged,  that  his  mind  was  affected  as  well  as  his  body. 

*  *'  Let  my  example,"  said  he,  "  warn  you  of  a  fatal  error,  into 
which  I  have  fallen,  and  into  which  you  might  probably  fall,  if  you  did 
not  counteract  the  propensities,  which  might  l«ad  you  into  it  I  have 
pursued  amusement,  or  rather  frolic,  instead  of  turning  my  ingenuity 
and  talents  to  useful  purposes.  1  am  sensible,"  contiMued  he,  **  that 
my  mind  was  fit  for  greater  things,  than  any  of  which  I  am  now,  or  of 
which  I  was  ever  supposed  to  be  capable.  I  am  able  to  spfi^k  fluently 
in  public,  and  I  have  perceived,  that  my  manner  of  speaking  has  al- 
ways increased  the  force  of  what  I  have  said.  Upon  various  useful 
subjects  I  am  not  deficient  in  information  ;  and  if  I  had  employed 
half  the  time  and  half  (he  pains  in  cultivating  serious  knowledge, 
which  I  have  wasted  in  exerting  my  powers  upon  trifles,  instead  of 
making  myself  merely  a  conspicuous  figure  at  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, instead  of  giving  myself  up  to  gallantry  which  disgusted  and 
disappointed  me,  instead  of  dissipating  my  fortune  and  tarnibhing  ray 
character,  I  should  have  distinguished  myself  iti  the  senate  or  the  ar« 
my,  I  should  have  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  an  honour 
to  my  family.  Remember  my  advice,  young  man  I  Pursue  what  is 
useful  to  mankind,  you  will  satisfy  them,  and,  what  is  better,  you  will 
satisfy  yourself." 

'  Two  mornings  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Thus 
ended  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval.  Descended  from  illustrious  ances- 
tors, born  with  every  personal  advantage,  of  a  countenance  peculiarly 
prepossessing,  tall,  strong,  athletic,  and  singularly  active,  he  excelled 
m  every  manly  exercise,  was  endowed  with  courage,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind ;  yet  all  in  vain.  His  parting  advice  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  me.  Indeed  I  had  heard  and  seen  sufficient  to 
convince  me,  that  a  life  of  pleasure  is  not  a  life  of  happiness,  and  that 
to  the  broad  gaiety  of  public  festivity  there  frcauently  succeeds  insup* 
portable  ennui  in  private — ennui,  which  often  drives  men  to  the  worst 
vices  merely  for  emotion  and  occupation.'   pp.  154 — 7. 

To  enable  Sir  Francis  Delaval  to  obtain  (he  earliest  possible 
intelligence  of  the  event  of  a  race  at  Newmarket,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  first  projected  his  telegraph  ;  the  idea  of  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  VVilkius'  "  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,'* 
and  by  a  paper  in  Hookers  works.  He  ascertained  the  feasibility 
of  tlic  scheme,  and  elaiins  the  merit  of  reviving  the  invention. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  not  attempted  in  France  till 
long  after.  About  the  same  period,  be  amused  himself  with  seve- 
ral other  curious  mechanical  inventions ; — a  walking  mackine,  a 
sailing  carriage,  and  a  phaeton  on  Dr.  Darwin's  principle.  The 
latter  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  thought 
proper  to  coaununicate  to  the  Doctor,  and  this  led  to  their  sabse- 
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quent  intimncy.  Dr.  Darwin,  tlioui^li  he  took  his  correspondent 
for  a  coach -inukcr,  invited  him  to  his  house.  An  explanation 
did  not  takv^  phico  till  after  Mr.  iMl^eworth  had  been  en^^aged  for 
sometime  in  conversation  >vitli  his  host.  During'  this  visit,  he  was 
introduced  to  th«^  then  heautilul  and  ali-acconiplished  Miss  Se- 
ward, an<l  tlie  oth^T  literati  ol  Litchlichl.  About  the  SHinelime 
commenceii  his  intimacy  v.illi  the  Author  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  -which  r'.|v.:ried  into  a  friendship  timt  lasted,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  points  of  opposition  in  their  characters,  till  Mr.  Day's 
death.  The  character  of  this  sin^uhir  but  benevolent  man,  pre- 
sents a  stran£|;e  compound  of  good  sense  and  great  weakness, 
generosity  and  selfishness.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  metaphysics  and  argumentation ;  he  was 
in  a  word,  a  ])hilosopher  of  the  Rousse)\u  school,  who  thought 
Lis  master  the  ^  first  of  human-kind.'  In  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  he  says,  that  ^  were  all  the  books  in  the  world  to  be 
*  destroyed,*  the  second  book  he  would  wish  to  save,  '  after  the 
^  Bible,^  would  be  Rousseau's  Emilius.  This  phrase — *  after  the 
^  Bible,'  has  been  applied  to  do  honour  to  a  great  diversity  of 
publications ;  but  we  question  whether  ever  before  so  monstrous 
ajtiorfa-position  of  things  human  and  Divine,  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  And  what  was  this  system  that  so  powerfully 
fascinated  the  imagination  of  our  pliilosopher  ?  Let  us  hear  it 
from  himself.  *  To  yield  without  murmuring  to  necessity,  to 
'  exert  properly  the  faculties  of  nature,  to  be  unbiassed  by  preju*- 
'  dice,  are  the  simple  foundations  of  every  thing  that  is  great, 
^  good,  sublime — Excelleut  Rousseau  !'  And  oh,  rare  Mr.  Day! 
Mr.  Edgeworth  tells  us,  that  the  Emilius  had  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  formed  a  strong  desire 
to  educate  his  son  according  to  his  system. 

'  My  wife  complied  with  my  wishes,  and  the  body  and  mind  of  my 
son  were  to  be  leil  as  much  as  possible  to  the  education  of  nature  and 
of  accident.  I  was  but  twcnty-tlirec  years  old,  when  I  formed  this 
resolution  ;  I  steadily  pursued  it  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  with  which  I  was  embarrassed  by  ray  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  ridicule  by  which  I  became  immediately  assailed  on  all 
quarters. 

'  1  dressed  my  son  without  stockings,  with  his  arms  bare,  in  a  jack* 
ct  and  trowsers  such  as  arc  quite  common  at  present,  but  whicl^  were 
at  that  time  novel  and  extraordinary.  1  succeeded  in  making  him 
remarkably  hardy  :  I  also  succeeded  in  making  him  fearless  of  danger^ 
and,  what  is  more  difficult,  capable  of  bearing  privation  of  every  sort. 
lie  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  child  bred  in  the  hut  of  a  savage,  and  aU 
tiic  knowledge  of  ihitijrs,  which  couhi  well  be  acquired  at  an  early  age 
by  a  boy  bred  in  civilized  society.  I  say  knowledge  of  things,  tor  of 
books  he  had  less  knowledge  at  four  or  iive  years  old,  than  most  chfl* 
dren  have  at  that  age.  Of  mechanics  he  had  a  clearer  concqption, 
and  in  the  application  of  what  he  knew,  more  invention  than  any 
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child  I  had  tben  seen.  He  was  bold,  free,  fearless,  generous ;  he  had 
a  ready  and  keen  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  of  his  judgment.  But  he 
was  not  disposed  to  abet/  :  his  exertions  generally  arose  from  his  own 
•rill ;  and,  though  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  good-tempered  and 
good-natured*  though  he  generally  pleased  by  his  looks,  demeanour, 
and  conversation,  he  had  too  little  deference  for  others,  and  he  shewed 
an  invincible  dislike  to  control.  With  me,  he  was  always  what  I 
wished ;  with  others,  he  was  never  any  thing  but  what  he  wished  to 
be  himself.  He  was,  hy  all  who  saw  him,  whether  of  the  higher  or 
lower  classes,  taken  notice  of;  and  by  all  considered  as  very  clever. 
I  speak  of  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  and  to  prevent 
interruption  in  my  narrative,  I  here  represent  the  elFectsof  his  educa- 
tion from  three  to  eight  years  old,  during  which  period  I  pursued  with 
him  Rousseau's  plans.'    pp.  178,  9. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative,  Mr.  E..  with  ^reat  can- 
dour acquaints  us  with  the  furtluT  result  of  his  scheme.  He 
took  the  boy,  when  almost  nine  years  old,  with  hitn  to  France, 
wlierehe  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

*  I  had  begun  his  education,'  says  the  Father,  *  upon  the  mistaken 
principles  of  Rousseau;  and  I  had  pursued  them  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness, and,  so  far  as  they  could  be  advantageous,  with  as  much  success 
as  I  could  desire.  Whatever  regarded  the  health,  strength,  and  agility 
t>f  my  son,  had  amply  justified  the  system  of  my  master  ;  but  I  found 
myself  entangled  in  difficulties  with  regard  to  my  child's  mind  and  tem- 
per. He  was  generous,  brave,  good-natured,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  good-tempered  ;  but  he  was  scarcely  to  be  coiitrolled.  It  was 
difficult  to  urge  him  to  any  thing  that  did  not  suit  his  fancy,  and  more 
difficult  to  restrain  him  from  what  he  wished  to  follow.  In  short,  he 
was  self-willed,  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  incul- 
cated by  his  eady  education,  and  which  he  cherished  the  more  from 
the  inexperience  of  his  own  powers. 

*  I  must  here  acknowledge,  with  deep  regret,  not  only  the  error  of 
a  theory,  which  I  had  adopted  at  a  very  early  ago,  when  older  and 
wiser  persons  than  myself  had  been  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  of  Rous- 
B€$au  ;  but  I  must  also  reproach  myself  with  not  having,  afler  my  arrival 
in  France,  paid  as  much  attention  to  my  boy  as  I  had  done  in  Eng- 
land, or  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  those 
habits,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  I  dwell  on  this 
painful  subject,  to  warn  other  parents  against  the  errors,  which  I  com- 
mitted. I  had  successfully  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  education 
of  my  pupil ;  I  had  acquired  complete  ascendancy  over  his  mind ;  he 
respected  and  loved  me ;  but,  relying  upon  what  I  had  already  done, 
I  trusted  him  to  the  care  of  another,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  children,  or  any 
habitual  influence  over  his  particular  pupil.  The  boy  soon  obtained 
the  mastery.'    pp.  273 — b. 

The  sequel  was  less  unfortunate  than  might  have  been  feared  : 
the  youth  was  sent  to  a  public  seminary,  where  he  discovered  an 
iaviocible  disincliuation  to  scholarship  ^  he  ran  away,  went  to 
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mit  him  to  bend  his  knees,  and  to  rise  up  and  sink  down.  By  Iheu 
means  M.  Huisc  proposed  to  force  Mr.  Day's  knees  outwnrd»  but  his 
screwing  was  in  \:\iv  lie  succeeded  in  torturing  his  patient,  but 
qriginal  formation,  and  inveterate  habit,  resisted  all  his  endeavours 
at  personal  improvement.  I  could  not  help  pitying  my  philosophic 
friend,  pent  up  in  durance  vile  for  hours  together,  with  his  ft?et  in 
his  stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  contempt  in  his  heart/ 

All  was  in  vain,  and  Sabrina  was  for  this  time  revcni^erl.  Not- 
withstanding the  pains  he  had  taken  to  improve  his  manners  and 
person,  the  lady  '  could  not  feel  for  hint  the  attachment  ivhich 
^  was  necessary  for  her  happine-ss  and  for  liiH  in  marriage.  In 
^  short,  notwiihstandinji^  his  great  and  good  qualities,  nhe  could 
'  not  give  him  her  heart.'  ^^  bat  was  to  be  done?  When  tlie 
shock  of  the  disapi)oin(nient  was  over,  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher turned  again ;  turned  back  to  the  lovely  Sabrina,  now  no 
longer  a  child.  *  Ho  certainly  was  nevermore  loved  by  any 
woman,'  says  !\is  Biographer,  '  than  he  was  by  her ;  nor  do  I 

*  believe  that  any  woman  wa3  to  him  ever  personally  moreaj^ee- 
<  able.'  And  now  for  a  consummate  proof  of  our  philosopher's 
great  and  good  qualities.  Every  body  expected  that  he  was  on 
tlie  eve  of  marrvinc:  his  ward  :  it  seemed  that  the  Fates  would 
have  it  so;  and  with  more  reason  it  might  hare  been  thought 
that  honour  and  manly  feeling  would  have  it  so.     But — 

'  He  had  left  Sabrina  at  the  house  of  a  friend  under  strict  injunc* 
tions  as  to  some  peculiar  fancies  of  his  own ;  in  particular,  some  re- 
strictions as  to  her  dress.  She  neglected,  forgot,  or  undervalued 
something,  which  was  not,  I  believe,  clearly  defined.  She  did,  or  she 
did  not,  wear  certain  long  sleeves,  and  sonic  handkerchief|  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  dislike,  or  of  his  liking;  and  he,  considering 
this  circumstance  as  a  criterion  of  her  attachment,  and  as  a  proof  M 
her  want  of  strength  of  mind,  quitted  her  for  ever!' 

One  is  really  mortified  to  find  after  this,  that  he  married — 
married,  and  was  not,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  miserable ;  but 
found  a  paragon,  who  united,  *  in  an  unusual  manner/  indepen-. 
deuce  of  sentiment  with  the  most  complete  matrimonial  obedi- 
ence ;  could  discuss,  and  reason,  and  keep  up  an  argument  with 
him,  to  his  heart's  content^  upon  any  topic,  '  from  the  deepest 

*  political  investigation  to  the  most  frivolous  circumstance  of  claily 

*  life.'  This  was  what  Sabrina  could  not  have  done.  But  logio 
and  metaphysics  will  not  always  ph*ase.  Mr.  Day  bought  an 
estate,  and  became  an  at^riculturist ;  bought  "  Ware's  architec- 
^^  ture,"  and  plunged  into  brick  and  mortar  ;  wasted  his  proper- 
ty, and  was  in  imniinmi  danger  of  becoming  a  misanthropist, 
when  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse  he  had  undertaken  to  train,  and 
never  spoke  aftei  wards.  As  fur  2»abrina,  she  was  married  to  an 
old  friend  of  31  r.  Day's,  ?,5r.  liickufll,  who  was,  with  his  friend, 
the  joint  author  of  the  **  Dying  Negro."     lie  Uved,  however, 
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lively  three  yem  after  his  marriage^  and  left  bis  widow  with 
#  sons  unprovided  for ;  but  her  oharaoter  obtained  her  friends^ 
d,  by  her  exertions,  she  was  able  to  maintain  herself  in  inde- 
idence. 

We  haTe  almost  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  but  the  truth 
be  is  a  far  less  interesting  personage,  in  his  own  memoirs, 
ip  most  of  bis  friends.  In  the  year  1709,  his  father  died  at 
r  age  of  sixty-nine ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  finding  himself  in 
IS€»sion  of  a  competent  estate,  gare  up  all  .thoughts  of  the 
r.  Soon  after  this  event,  his  vrife  being  still  living,  he  became 
inainted  with  Miss  Uonora  Sneyd,  to  whom  M^or  Andr6 
B  at  that  time  paying  his  addresses ;  and  his  admiration  soon 
(W  into  a  deep  attachment.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
'•  E.'s  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  he  took  the  only  honour* 
e  method  of  obvmting  criminality  and  danger—by  fliriit. 
I  went  abroad,  in  company  with  his  friend  Day ;  and  while 

philosopher  was  practising  the  graces,  Mr.  ^.  engaged  in 
obeme  which  called  into  exercise  all  his  skill  in  engineering : 
ras  no  other  than  to  divert  the  Rhone  into  a  new  channeL 
mi  he  found  he  should  be  detained  at  Lyons  ior  some  time, 
'  invited*  bis  wife  to  jom  him :  she  staid  with  him  till  the 
iter,  and  then  returned  in  order  to  be  confined  in  England^ 
I — 4o  die.  On  recriving  this  intelligence,  Mr.  E.  lost  no  time 
wtuming.  *  A  new  era  in  hfs  life,*  he  tells  us  ^  was  now 
Bginning.'  Our  readers  will  guess  what  this  means :  he  went 
Itetly  to  Litchfield,  saw  Miss  Hooora  Sneyd,  was  accepted, 
I  parried  by  special  license,  and  immediately  after  the  cere- 
ny,  set  off  for  Ireland.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir 
ieribes,  with  more  feeling  than  is  displayed  in  an^  other  iwrt 
(be  volume,  the  few  short  years  of  domestic  happiness  which 
m^,  and  the  dedine  and  death  of  Honora  ;  it  then  proceeds 
ktail  the  method  he  took  to  repair  bis  irreparable  loss  by 
i;rying,  at  bis  deceased  wife*s  suggestion,  ber  sister  Elizabeth, 
t  the  discussions  to  which  this  gave  rise ;  and  it  breaks  off 
ii|rtly  at  the  year  1782,  when  Sir.  Edgeworth  formed  the 
k  determination  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  dedicate  the  remain- 
of  hi»  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  the  education  of 

ohildron,  an4  the  good  of  the  country  from  which  he  drew 
aiibustence. 

i  is  to  his  daughter  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  entirely  indebted 
exhibitfaig  the  bright  side  of  his  character,— as  a  father,  a 
dbrd,  and  a  patriot ;  that  daughter  whose  writings  render  it 
r  all  his  safest  claim  to  posthumous  celebrity,  that  he  was  the 
ler  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  From  the  period  of  his  settling  in 
land  in  1782,  he  resided  in  that  country,  and  on  his  own 
rte,  nearly  five  and  thirty  years.  In  that  year,  the  Irish 
intecrs  were  in  force,  and  Lord  Charlemont,  their  general, 
roL.XlV.N.S.  2X 
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appoiuted  Mr.  Edgewortb  to  be  one  of  his  aides  de  camp.  Wm 
Ea^eworth  giTes  an  interesting  slietch  of  Irish  aflkirs  at  tlm 
critical  period,  in  which  her  father  bore  an  honourable  part.  In 
1785,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Edge* 
iforth  was  named,  at  Lord  Charleroont's  desire,  one  of  its 
original  members.  In  the  two  following  years,  he  occupied 
himself  very  usefully  in  the  improTement  of  considerable  tracts 
of  mountainous  land  and  of  bog;  and  in  carrying  limestone  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mountain  farm,  *  he  made  the  first  trial  of 
*  wooden  movciibic  railways,  and  small  carriages  with  east-iroi 
<  wheels,  supported  on  friction  rollers.'  During  the  distorbaneei 
and  alarms  of  the  years  1704,  5,  he  exerted  himself,  but  without 
success,  to  establish  a  telegraph  in  Ireland  :  it  did  not  suit  the 
English  government  to  sanction  it.  In  the  year  1707,  be  lost 
his  third  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  seveDteen  years; 
and  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  who  has  bad  three  wives, 
should  not  take  a  fourth,  he  lost  no  time  in  supplying  the 
vacancy.  His  own  daughter  must  be  allowed  to  to  a  disin« 
terested  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  step  :  she  says, 

^  My  father  was  past  fifty,  when  he  was  left  a  third  time  a  widower, 
with  a  numerous  family,  by  different  wives :  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters living  with  him  ;  some  of  them  grown  up,  others  very  youngs 
the  youngest  but  three  years  old^two  of  the  daughters  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  iust  at  the  age  when  a  mother's  care  is  of  most  importance. 
Besides  his  children,  two  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edgewordi  had 
resided  with  us  for  several  years.  Though  they  had  friends  and  near 
connexions  in  England,  for  whom  they  felt  high  esteem,  they  had 
remained  in  Ireland  with  us,  and  they  formed  part  of  this  large 
family,  attached  to  them  by  ties  of  kindred,  and  by  feelings  of  grat^ 
tude  and  esteem.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately*  and  all  indeed 
who  had  seen  how  much  the  felicitv  of  his  formerlife  had  depended  upon 
conjugal  affection,  were  aware,  that  he  would  not  be  happy  unless  he 
married  again.'  p.  191. 

The  lady  on  whom  his  choice  fell,  wras  a  Miss  Beaufort,  to 
whom  is  borne  a  most  honourable  testimony. 

^  A  more  trying  situation  for  a  wife  could  hardly  be  imagined,  than 
that  in  which  she  was  now  pkced.  She  knew,  that  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  surrounded  her — sons,  daughters,  and  sisters-in-law,  old 
associations  and  present  feelings,  though  not  averse  to  her  individually, 
must  be  painfully  affected  by  the  first  introduction  of  a  new  wife  and 
mother.  She  was  aware,  that  points  of  comparison  must  continually 
recur  with  those,  who  had  been  much  beloved  or  highly  admired. 
Love  and  sorrow  for  their  late  mother  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
her  own  children;  while  ever  present  to  the  memory  of  others  of 
the  family,  and  of  traditional  power  over  the  imagination,  was  the 
character  oi  one  highly  gifted  and  graced  with  every  personal  and 
mental  endowment — the  more  than  ce&Ara/<rfl?,  the  revered  Honora! 
Knowing  and  feeling  all  this — and  who  could  know  or  feel  it  more— 
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ixiv  father  seemed  neither  embarrassed  nor  anxious  for  his  present 
wife ;  not  imprudently  impatient  to  have  her  admired  or  beloved  by 
his  family. 

*  Soon  after  this  marriage,  things  and  persons  found  themselves 
in  their  proper  places ;  and  the  fear  of  change,  which  had*  perplexed 
numbers,  was  gradually  dispelled.  The  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  those  excellent  aunts  (Mrs.  Mary  and  Charlotte  Sneyd,) 
instead  of  returning  to  their  English  friends  and  relations,  remained 
at  £dgeworth«Town.  This  was  an  auspicious  omen  to  the  common 
people  in  our  neighbourhood,  by  whom  they  were  universally  beloved 
—it  spoke  well,  they  said,  for  the  new  lady.  In  his  own  family,  the 
union  and  happiness  she  would  secure  was  soon  felt,  but  her  superior 
qualities,  her  accurate  knowledge,  judgment,  and  abilities,  in  decision 
and  in  action,  appeared  only  as  occasions  arose  and  called  for  them. 
She  was  found  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  superior  to  tlie 
expectation.  The  power  and  measure  of  her  efficient  kindness  could 
never  be  calculated,  and  was  never  fully  known  to  each  individual 
of  her  family,  till  by  that  individual  it  was  most  wanted.'  pp.  202—4. 

Fifteen  years  after,  we  have  tlie  following  most  pleasing 
picture. 

'  Fifteen  years  had  now  passed,  since  his  last  marriage.  The  sisters 
oF  a  former  wife  continued  to  reside  in  his  family »  having  become  tlie 
most  attached  friends  of  the  present  Mrs.  Edgcworth  and  of  her 
children.  Under  her  uniting  influence,  he  saw  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, by  three  previous  marriages,  living  together  with  six  of  her 
children,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  happmess  ;  all  looking  up  to  him ' 
with  fond  affection,  confidence,  and  gratitude.  From  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  ages  of  his  children,  his  eldest  being  at  that  time 
above  five  and  forty,  the  youngest,  only  one  vear  old  ;  he  enjoyed  as 
a  father,  preceptor,  and  friend,  an  extraordmary  variety  of  interc^ 
and  amusement,  as  well  as  occupation  and  friendship  in  his  own 
family.  Some  had  been  for  years  his  friends  and  companions,  hact 
joined  with  him  in  all  his  pursuits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  had 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  which,  diminishing  nothing  from 
respect,  added  incalculably  to  our  happiness,  gratitude,  and  aflcction. 

'  Then  he  had,  both  as  a  preceptor  and  a  parent,  continual  interest 
in  the  education  of  his  sons ;  while  their  gratitude,  and  the  promise 
of  their  excellence,  delighted  their  father's  heart  with  the  fairdst 
prospect,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  human  hopes.  For  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  had  sustained  former  misf.munrs,  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  had  persevered  unremittingly  In  thu  education  of  tliose 
which  remainoci  to  him,  he  was  rowaidcu  I'V  5:N}inj;  a  new  r:ice  i^rovr- 
ing  up  around  him.  to  supply,  not  to  oUilc^atc  i»".  hi::  afilvjtioav,  tlitso 
whom  he  had  lost.'  pp.  otM — :)S2. 

To  go  back  to  the  year  1798,  a  memorable  one  for  Ireland. 
When  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  military 
interference,  Mr.  E.  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  his  own 
tenantry,  to  raise  a  corps  of  infantry,  into  which,  by  what  wan 
ilcemed  a  most  hazardous  exorcise  of  liboralily,  he  admitted 
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Catholics  as  wcU  as  Protestants.  But  though  the  eorpa  was 
raised,  the  arms  wero,  by  some  miitake  of  die  onlnMice  office, 
delayed  till  all  danger  was  over.  The  eyening  of  the  day  oo 
which  the  news  came,  of  the  successful  landing  of  the  French  at 
Killala,  all  seemed  quiet  at  Edeeworth  town ;  hut  the  next  nftor- 
ning  (Sept.  4),  reports  reached  them  that  the  rebda  were  iqi  ia 
arms  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  pouring  b  from  the  oooBtj  of 
Westmeath,  hundreds  strong.  These  were  contradicted,  but  at 
length,  it  was  ascertiuned,  that  a  body  of  rebela  were  adTUcing 
towards  the  village,  and  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  fly.  Oaeaf 
Mr.  Edgewortb^s  carriages  having  been  lent,  there  renyued  bat 
one  for  the  whole  family,  eleven  in  number. 

'  No  mode  of  conveyance  could  be  had  for  some  of  the  fhmale  ser- 
vants ;  our  faithful  Eofflisb  housekeeper  ofibred  to  stay  till  Ae  retore 
of  the  carriage,  which  had  been  left  with  the  officer;  and  as  we  could 
not  carry  her,  we  were  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  leave  her  behind 
to  follow,  as  we  hoped,  immediately.  As  we  passed  through  die  vil- 
lagCf  we  heard  nothing  but  the  entreades,  lamentadons,  and  obuirga- 
tions  of  those,  who  could  not  procure  the  means  of  carryiDg  off  their 
goods  or  their  families :  most  painful  when  we  could  eive  no  atsiilance. 

<  We  expected  every  instant  to  hear  the  shout  of  the  rebds  enters 
ing  Edgeworth-Town.  When  we  had  got  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
village,  my  father  suddenlv  recollected,  that  he  had  left  on  his  taUe  a 
paper,  containing  a  list  of  his  corps ;  and  that,  if  this  should  oome  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  Us 
men ;  it  would  serve  to  point  out  their  houses  for  pillage,  and  their 
families  for  destruction.  He  turned  his  horse  instantly,  and  galloped 
back  for  it.  The  time  of  his  absence  appeared  immeasuraSlf  bi^ 
but  he  returned  safely,  after  having  destroyed  the  dai^gtmius  psper. 

*  Longford  was  crowded  with  yeomanry  of  various  corps,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  flocked  thither  for  pro- 
tection. With  great  difficulty  the  poor  Edgeworth-Town  infi^  — 
found  lodgings.  We  were  cordially  received  bv  the  landlady  of  a^ 
inn.  Though  her  house  was,  as  she  said,  fuller  than  it  could  holi 
she  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  she  did  contrive  to  give  ui  two 
roomSf  in  which  we  eleven  were  thankful  to  find  ourselves.  AU  our 
concern  now  was  for  those  we  had  lefl  behind.  We  heard  nothing  of 
our  housekeeper  all  night,  and  were  exceedingly  alarmed :  but  eariy 
the  next  morning,  to  our  ^reat  joy,  she  arrived.  She  told  us,  that 
after  we  had  ]eft  her,  she  waited  hour  after  hour  for  the  carriage :  she 
could  hear  nothing  of  it,  as  it  had  gone  to  Longford  with  the  woun- 
ded officer.  Towards  eveniney  a  large  body  of  rebels  enteired  the 
village. — She  heard  them  at  the  gate,  and  expected  that  they  woidd 
have  broken  in  the  next  instant.  But  one,  who  seemed  to  be  a  loder, 
with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  set  his  back  against  the  cate,  and  Bwore^that, 
"  if  he  was  to  die  for  it  the  next  minute,  he  would  have  the  life  of  the 
first  man,  who  should  open  that  gate,  or  set  enemy's  foot  within  side 
of  that  place.*'  He  said,  the  housekeeper,  who  was  lefl  in  it,  was  a 
good  gentlewoman,  and  had  done  him  a  service,  though  Ac  did  nof 
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knaa  hmt  nor  he  her.  He  had  nerer  seen  her  ftoevlMit  the  had,  the 
year  before,  lent  hb  wife,  when  in  distreaii  sixteen  sfaiHings,  the  rent 
of  flax-ground,  and  he  would  stand  her  friend  now. 

*  He  kept  back  the  mob;  thev  agreed  to  send  him  to  the  house 
with  a  deputation  of  six,  to  knon  tie  truths  and  to  ask  for  arms.  The 
six  men  went  to  the  badc-doori  and  summoned  die  housekeeper ;  one 
of  them  pointed  his  blunderbuss  at  her»  and  told  her,  that  she  must 
fetch  all  the  arms  in  the  house ;  Ae  said  she  had  none.    Her  cham- 

{>ion  asked  her  to  say  if  she  remembered  him—**  No ;  to  her  know- 
edge  she  had  never  seen  his  face."  He  asked  if  she  remembered 
having  lent  a  woman  money  to  pay  her  rent  of  flax-ground  the  year 
before  i  **  Yes,"  she  remembered  that,  and  named  the  woman,  the 
time,  and  die  sum.  His  companions  were  thus  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  asserted.  He  old  her  not  to  be^frighiedf  **  for  that  no 
harm  should  happen  to  her>  nor  any  belongmg  to  her ;  not  a  souI 
should  get  leave  to  go  into  her  master's  house;  not  a  twig  should  be 
touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed."  His  companions  huzzaed  and  went  off. 
Afterward^  as  she  was  told,  he  mounted  guard  at  the  gate  during  the 
whole  time  the  rebels  were  in  the  town*  ^ 

*  When  the  carriage  at  last  returned,  it  was  stopped  by  the  rebels, 
who  filled  the  street ;  they  held  their  pikes  to  the  horses  and  to  die 
coachman's  breast,  accuring  him  of  being  an  Oranffe-man,  because^ 
as  they  said,  he  wore  the  orange  colours  (our  livery  being  yellow  and 
brown.)  A  painter,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  had  been  that  dajr  at  our 
house,  copying  some  old  &mily  portraits,  happened  to  be  in  m  street 
at  that  instant,  and  called  out  to  the  mob,  *'  Gentlemen^  ituyeUaml 
— gentlemen^  it  is  not  orangeV  In  consequence  of  this  happy  distino* 
tion  they  let  go  the  coachman ;  and  the  same  man,  who  had  mounted 
guard  at  the  gate,  came  up  with  his  friends,  rescued  the  carriage,  and 
surrounding  the  coachman  with  their  pikes,  brought  him  safdy  into 
the  yard.  The  pole  of  the  carriage  having  been  broken  ia  the  first 
onset,  the  housekeeper  could  not  leave  Edgeworth-Town  till  morning* 
She  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down,  listening  and  watching, 
but  ttie  rd>els  returned  no  more,  and  thus  our  house  was  saved  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  single  individual.' 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  The  news  of  the  total  defeat  of 
the  French,  near  Granard,  soon  dissipated  all  fears  of  danger 
from  the  rebels,  and  the  family  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  their 
home. 

<  When  we  came  near  E^worth-Town,  we  saw  many  well  known 
Ikces  at  the  cabin  doors,  looking  out  to  welcome  us.  One  man,  who 
was  digging  in  his  field  by  the  road  side,  when  he  looked  up  as  our 
horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  his  sjiade  and  clasped  his. 
hands ;  nis  fiice,  as  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  was  the  strongest 
picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  The  village  was  a  melancholy  spectacle; 
windows  shattered,  and  doors  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done 
was  great,  there  had  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  fbund 
all  property  safe ;  literally  '^  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed.'* 
Within  the  house  every  tfiing  was  as  we  had  lefl  it— -a  map  that  we  had 
been  consulting  was  still  open  on  the  library  table,  with  pencils,  and 
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slips  of  paper  containing  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  which  some 
of  the  young  people  had  been  engaged  the  morning  we  hod  been 
driven  from  home;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass  of  water,  which  one  of  che  chil- 
dren had  been  copying,  was  still  on  the  chimney-piece.  These  trivial 
circumstances,  marking  repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  us  at  this  mo- 
ment with  an  unreasonable  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  that  had  passed 
seemed  like  an  incoherent  dream.  Ttie  joy  of  having  mjr  fatner  in 
safety  remained,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation.  These 
feelings  spread  inexpressible  pleasure  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  new 
sense  of  existence.  Even  the  most  common  things  appeared  delight- 
ful ;  the  green  lawn,  the  still  groves,  the  birds  singing,  the  fresh  air^ 
all  external  nature,  and  all  tlie  goods  and  convcniencies  of  life,  seemed 
to  have  wonderfully  increased  in  value,  from  the  fear  into  which  we 
had  been  put  of  losmg  them  irrecoverably.' 

We  find  we  have  no  room  for  further  extracts,  and  must,  there« 
fore,  pass  over  the  details  relating  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  short 
parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  manly  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  which  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the 
country  gentleman  and  county  member :  he  voted  aguost  the 
Union,  on  the  ground  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against 
it.  In  tlie  year  1806,  during,  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  he  had  another  honourable  opportunity  of  serving  the 
country  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  resident,  as  one  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Mechanics,  bis  favourite  study,  and  literature, 
continued  to  employ  his  leisure,  and  to  interest  him  to  the  last ; 
and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  in  the  full  eqjoympnt 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  on  the  I3th  June  1817,  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  a^e. 

As  a  man  of  the  world,  this  was  all  that  there  remainod  for 
him  to  wish  for,  to  die  thus  honoured  in  the  arms  of  his  children, 
and  to  leave  one  such  daughter  behind  to  be  bis  biographer. 
Nor  do  we  know  where  we  should  find  a  fairer  or  more  exem- 
plary specimen  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Bnt 
there  is  another  world ;  and  this  thought,  which  inevitably 
suggests  itself  to  a  reflective  mind  on  closing  the  memoir,  gives 
a  melancholy  character  to  the  tale.  One  cannot  avoid  recurring 
to  the  dying  sentiment  expressed  by  the  mother  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  ;  and,  contrasting  her  protracted  sufferings  with  the  active, 
joyous  life  of  her  son,  it  is  obvious  to  inquire  on  what  bis  con* 
fidence  of  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  retribution  could  rest, 
since  he  had  no  such  supposefl  claim  to  compensation  for  earthly 
suifering.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  cliuracteristically  the  mark  . 
of  irreligion  was  impressed  on  the  whole  of  Mr.  Edgewortirs 
life— -on  all  his  literary  productions,  on  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion, on  all  his  views  and  reasonings ;  and  how  completely  it 
was  the  character  of  his  associates.  We  arc  made  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  interesting  and  intelligent  individuals  in  the 
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course  of  these  memoirs,  of  wliom  one  after  anoth^  is  seea 
sinking  into  the  grave,  and  all  of  them  either  the  avowed  cham- 
pions or  the  credulous  disciples  of  infidelity.  The  more  amiable 
they  were  in  private  life,  the  more  distinguished  by  their  talents, 
tlicir  graces,  or  their  benevolence,  the  more  poignant  is  the 
feeling  of  solemn  regret — and  the  phrase  is,  we  confess,  exceed- 
ingly below  the  occasion — inspired  by  the  fact,  that  they  oom- 
])leted  the  term  of  their  probationary  existence  in  ignorance, 
criminal  ignorance,  of  what  the  human  race  exists  for ;  ignorant 
of  what  was  their  actual  predicament  as  subjects  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  totally  unfitted,  by  reason  of  that  ig- 
norance, for  entering  on  the  final  and  irreversible  state  of  being. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  sen- 
timents maintained  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his 
daughter  :  it  might  otherwise  be  shewn,  that  what  seems  at  first 
a  negative  fault,  a  mere  avoidance  of  every  thing  relating  to 
theology,  really  involves  a  spirit  of  active  hostility ;  and  that 
this  irreligion  is  connected,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be,  with  a 
corrupt  morality  that  taints  the  whole  of  their  instructive  and 
valuable  writings.  But  we  forbear  to  pursue  the  subject,  having 
no  disposition  coolly  to  resume  the  task  of  criticism,  after  con- 
templating one  of  the  Authors  of  those  works  as  the  subject  oC 
an  irreparable  and  infinitely  calamitous  delusion. 

Art.  VII.  A  Treatise  an  Topography^  for  both  civil  and  milUary 
Purposes,  Compiled,  and  partly  written,  by  C.  S.  de  Malortie,  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Bso.  2  vols.  London. 

T^NGLAND  has  been  very  little  distinguished  by  scientific 
-^^  contributions  to  what  we  may  venture  to  term  the  literature 
of  war.  While  continental  officers  have  published  their  specu- 
lations on  the  difierent  branches  of  military  service,  and  have 
bent  the  whole  strength  of  their  faculties  to  the  discovery  and 
improvement  of  the  various  oiethods  and  materials  of  attack  and 
defence.  Englishmen,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  satisfied 
with  adopting  the  systems  of  others,  and  with  making  successful 
use  of  weapons  and  munitions,  the  invention  of  which  they  owed 
to  their  enemies.  We  have  had  no  Vaubans  nor  Cohoms;  and 
while  the  Guischardts,  the  Puysegurs,  the  Saxes,  the  Feuquieres^ 
the  Jominis,  have  been  giving  to  the  world  the  most  interesting 
and  important  illustrations  of  the  science  of  war^  we  cannot 
quote  a  single  name  qualified  to  Stand  in  competition  with  those 
able  and  celebrated  writers.  Even  in  elementary  works,  we 
were  either  greatly  deficient,  or  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
foreigners  for  that  instruction  which  our  own  countrymen  were 
cither  incompetent  or  reluctant  to  communicate.  This  reproach, 
if  after  ail  it  be  not  an  honourable  distinction,  seems  to  be  in 
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course  of  removal :  the  ])ublications  of  Col.  Paaley,  aad  Sir 
lloward  Douglas,  are  of  distinguished  merit,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  followed  up  by  others  equally  valuable  and  ac- 
cessible. Stilly  we  are  far  behind  the  French  in  this  kind  of 
ireparation  :  at  least  equally  favoured  in  the  possession  of 
rilliant  talent  and  scientific  acquisition,  we  appear  to  fall  short 
of  them  in  the  wisdom  which  forestalls  and  accumulates,  and  the 
dtixteritv  which  couununicates  and  renders  generally  available. 
They  mmgle,  indeed,  with  these  desirable  qtmlities  a  large  alloy 
of  charlatanism  and  pretence;  there  is  much  of  unnecessary 
bustle,  a  characteristic  parade  of  knowledge,  and  a  restltss  in- 
trusion of  topics  rather  adapted  to  personal  display  than  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  still  there  is  SiiiMll 
valuable  result,  and  we  are  content  to  take  it  in  their  way  if 
we  cannot  have  it  in  our  own. 

These  remarks  are,  in  some  degree,  verified  by  the  piiUi- 
cation  now  before  us.  For  the  main  substance  of  it,  vie  aie 
indebted  to  the  well-known  Memorial  Topograpkiqme  H 
Miliiaire;  and  it  will  be  found  to  include  fcfoth  the  irahiflUe 
qualities  and  the  defects  to  which  we  have  jusC  alluded;  the 
latter,  however,  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  general  merit  of 
the  work.  The  French  Depot  general  de  la  guerre^  origi- 
nally established  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has,  we  believe, 
invariably  received  from  the  government  the  utmost  attention : 
men  of  ability  have  been  carefully  selected  as  its  saperia* 
tcndants,  and  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill  have  been  used  in 
the  collection,  revision,  and  arrangement  of  documents.  With 
a  view  to  the  introduction  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  into  the 
scientific  processes  of  military  surveying,  the  work  whose 
original  title  we  have  cited,  was  publishecl^  and  its  directions 
have  been  generally  adopted.  As  presented  by  M.  dc  Malortie 
to  the  English  student,  it  is  comprised  in  four  parts.  The  first 
relates  to  Geodosic  operations,  including  the  description  of 
various  instruments,  and  an  appendix  oi  useful  tables.  The 
second  part,  from  Biot,  explains  the  use  and  application  of 
the  barometer,  with  improved  tables.  The  third  part  b 
subsidiary  to  the  first,  and  contains  a  considerable  variety 
of  important  instruction  on  the  subjects  of  secondary  tri- 
angles, and  minor  surveys.  The  fourth  [lart  is  a  transladon 
of  Col.  Allent's  Essay  on  Military  Reconnoitring,  and  it  vrss 
to  this  portion  that  we  more  particularly  referred,  in  oar  pre- 
liminary observations,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  embracing  much  that 
seems  only  to  encumber  the  subject.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  simple  statements  and  directions  which  the 
nature  of  his  essay  required,  the  Colonel  blends  with  them  a 
number  of  suggestions  and  points  merely  collateral,  and  which 
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nicht  have  been  safely  left  to  inference  and  obsenration.  In 
iddition  to  this,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  want  of  distinctness 
B  the  expression  which,  as  we  have  no  present  means  of  re- 
erring  to  the  original,  we  are  not  able  to  assign  to  its  real 
lource.  It  is,  howcTer,  but  just  to  say,  that  the  translation 
mms,  in  general,  to  be  carefuUjr  executed,  and  that  the  work 
n  its  English  dress,  forms  a  convenient  and  useful  manual. 


Irt.  yilL  An  Introduction  to  the  IVntsMg  of  Latin  E^erdu^s  con- 
taining easy  Exercises  on  all  the  DemnaUe^  with  copiously  ar- 
ranged Lists  of  the  Indeclinable  Parts  of  Speech.  Adapted  to  the 
Eton  Grammar.    By  James  Mitchell,    18mo.  pp.72.    1819i 

I^HIS  little  work  will  much  assist  the  youne  scholar  in  his 
^  progress  through  the  Latin  Grammar,  as  it  supplies  him 
vitb  a  considerable  number  of  examples  of  words  in  the  sereral 
leclensions  and  conjugations.  The  exerdses  upon  the  verb  in 
•rticniar,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in  forming  the  pufnl 
»  Ml  accurate  and  complete  acqi  d  e  with  the  difl»rent 
loods  and  tenses.  This  '*  Introoi  lon^  may  be  safely  re- 
onmended  to  the  attention  of  teache  ,  as  one  of  those  works 
rhioh  facilitate  the  business  of  ii  j       without  oflbring  im- 

roper  advantages  to  the  lean 

jrt.  IX.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  briefly  stated  and 
defended:  and  the  Church  of  England  vindicated  from  the 
Cbarae  of  Uncharitableness  in  retaining  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  M.A.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  xv,  189. 
LoDdon.    1820. 

pHIS  is  a  respectable  and  useful  compendium  of  the  positive 
"-  evidence  upon  the  important  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
iii^di  it  discusses.  It  is  designed  for  popular  use,  and  we 
ope  it  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  from  being 
^guiled  by  the  sophistical  representations,  and  unsouoo, 
tough  often  plausible,'  criticisms  of  those  who  deny  the  Deity 
r  oor  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
ut  this  purpose  would  have  been  more  eflbctually  answered, 
id  the  estimable  Author  taken  more  pains  to  preclude  objec* 
Mis,  and  had  he  been  more  vigilant  against  the  introduction  of 
IV  arguments  which  will  not  endure  the  closest  scrutiny, 
[ii  plan  does  not  allow  him  sufficient  scope  for  discussing  the 
use  and  bearing^  of  each  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
s  adduces :  it  was  therefore  the  more  imperative  upon  him  to 
ire  examined  them  to  the  utmost  point  of  his  own  previous 
tisfactibn.  Had  h6  done  so,  his  list  of  texts  might  have  bceu 
tmewhat  shortened,  but  his  positions  would  have  been  better 
rtified.  He  has  adduced  (p.  37.)  Ileb.  xi.  3,  as  one  of  the 
Vol,  XIV.  N.  S.  2  Y 
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pfiasages  which  ascribe  the  work  of  creation  to  Christ  (  though 
the  appellative  there  used  is  not  Aoyo^  but  pn/ta.  If  it  was  his 
opiniou  tliat  the  latter  word  was  also  used  in  the  personal  seDscp 
he  ought  to  have  given  his  reasons. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  be  astonished,  and  lament,  that  the 
worthy  Author  has  founded  his  disquisition  upon  the  text, 
1  John  v.  7,  which,  to  speak  in  the  most  subdued  tone,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and  which,  Mr.  Home  well  knows,  is 
openly  pronounced  to  be  spjorious  by  many  of  the  first  Biblical 
wjiters.  In,  what  he  calls  ibis  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  passage,  he  makes  sooM)  very  incorrect 
assertions.  We  believe  th^t  no  addition  is  pretended  to  be 
made  to  the  facts  which  form  the  data  of  the  case ;  and^  we 
therefore  cannot  but  withhold .  our^  assent  from,  conclusions 
whicli  seem  to  us  at  absolute  variance  with  the  premises*  Mr. 
IJorpe  is  surely. not  aware  of  the  triumph  which  this  mode  of 
arguing  the  case  will  give  to  the  adversaries  of  thQ  orthodox 
doctrine.  They  will  impute  the  unhappineas  of  laying  the 
foundation  on  so  weak  and  dangerous  a. ground,  not. to  a  want, 
of  judgement  in  the  Author,  but  to  a  fatal  deficiency  in  the 
merits  of  th^  cause.  We  deeply  lament  this,  for  we  are  most 
solemnly  convinced  that  it  is  the  cause  of  QoA  and  truths  and 
that  the  greatest  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  are  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  it. 

The  Appendix,  which  forms  more  than  one  half  of  the 
volume,  is,  in  our  judgement,  by  much  the  more  yaluable  part 

Art.  X.  Remarks  ofi  the  Foreknotvledge  of  God^  sugrated  by  Fu- 
sagcs  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Tfatamcnt. 
By  Gill  Timms.  8vo.   pp.  x,  99.  London.  1819. 

7^¥R.  TIMMS  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  writer  more 
-^'^  competent  than  himself  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  had 
stepped  forward  to  controvert  the  palpable  errors  to  which  these 
Remarks  relate.  But  he  must  recollect,  that  the  number  of 
readers  is  comparatively  small,  the  number  of  Dr.  CUr|Le's 
readers  very  small,  who  are  accustomed  to  metaphysioal  rea. 
soning.  To  those  persons  who  have  any  competent  acquaintance 
with  such  subjects,  the  Doctor's  hypothesis  must  have  appeared 
so  totally  destitute  of  novelty  as  scarcely  to  require  notice ;  and 
we  know  of  nothing  more  irksome  than  the  having  gravely  and 
patiently  to  combat  stale  and  often  refuted  sophisms  by  what 
must  be  substantially  a  repetition  of  familiar  arguments.  On 
this  account,  we  have  suffered  the  present  pamphlet  to  lielongcr 
on  our  table  than  it  deserves  to  have  done.  It  is  a  very  at^ 
jwrformance,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  Author's  logical  skill 
and  his  Christian  temper.     Dr.  Clarke  is  treated  with  all  the 
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personal  respect  iifhieh  his  philological -tdentv  arid  his  atxiiiible 
character  deserve ;  bis  brgtiinents  are  trtotedlvith  more  relrpect 
than  they  deserve.  At  the  same  time,  considering  to'lVhat  blass 
of  readers  Mr.'Timms  had  to  make' 'himself  intelligible'  in  pro- 
secuting* a  ttain  of  argamisnt  so  dry  and  abstract,  We  ttre  not 
disposed- to  thihk  him  unnecessarHv  ihinut^ ;  We  do' nbt  at  all 
complain  Ihat  he  reiterates  the  proof  of 'whatshoald'  seem  tdbe 
so  obvioas  as  to  require  no  formal  demonstration,  or  *thja€  he  uses 
did  arguments  in  demolishing  for  the  hundredth  time  old  ab« 
smrdities ;  and  if  we  were  disposed  on  the  first  view  6f  the 
matter,  to  think  the  undertaking  almost  superfluous,  we  are  quite 
jileased  that  those  who  will  relid  only  what  is  in  fbrm  new, 
should  be  furnished  with  this  neat  and  luminous  exposition  bf  the 
question. 

Dr.  Clarke's  notion,  stripped  of  the  jargon  in  which'  he  has 
invested  it,  comes  to  this ;  that  ihef  knowledge  bf  God  springs 

'  from,  or  is  dependent  on,  his  will:  God  knows  julst  ^cmudi 
as  he  chooses  to  know,  and  no  more.  He  can  know  all  things, 
butthere  are  somethings,  called  contingencies,  ^bich  he  bhooses 
not  to  know.  'Being  omniscient,  (which'  the  Doctor  teHs  us 
means,  having  the  power  to  be  omniscient  if  he  pleases,)  he 
prefers  not  to  know  those  things  which  he  has  left  determinable 
by  the  free  agency  of  man  ;  he  wills  so  far,  not  to  be  in  '/ix'cf 
omniscient. 

The  things  which,  by  the  supposition,  are  excepted  from  the 
Divine  knowledge,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  either  possible  to  be 
known,  or  they  are  not.     If  it  isrpossible  for  God*  to  know 

■  them,  while  yet  in  fact  they  are  unknown  to  him,  there  >fbture  ex- 
istence must'l>e  certain  ;  and  as  *  nothing  can  be  future  to  God, 
^biacansehe  lives  in  ^11  futurity,*  those  future  certainties  CR^e  to 

'Him  existing  ciertainties,  of  Which  He  prefers,  according  to'this 
supposition,  to  be  ignorant!  They  are  certain,  arid  y^t  the 
Omniscient  Creator  of  all  things  does  nbt  know  them  to  be 
80  !  'They  are  ever  present  to  Him,  but  he  wills  to  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  their  existence ! 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  even  Omniscience  itself  to  know  these 
'  eontingencies;*  that  is  to  say,  if  to  suppose  them  known  and 
yet  contingent  involves  a  contradiction  ;  then  what  becomes  of 
Dr.  darkens  representation,  that  God  *  is  not  obliged'  to  know 
^  bll  that  he  can  know  ?*  If  God  can  foresee  nothing  as  certain 
which  he  has  suspended  on  thefree  agency  of  his  creature,  then, 

"it  is  evident  he  does  kntrm  all  thathe  edn  know,  and  that  otiiy 
what  is  unknowable,  is  excluded  from  bis  knowledge.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  Doctor's  theory^  Omniscience,  even  in  his 

'  own  sense  of  the  terms,  that  is,  *  the  power  to  know  all  things', 
is  no  attribute  of  Deity.     Infinite  knowledge  is  not  a  perfection, 

2  Y2 
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or  else  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  a  perfect  being !  The  former 
supposition  is  an  absurdity ;  the  latter  is  blasphemy. 

But  how  is  the  case  mended,  if  we  recur  to  the  former  state- 
ment, that  this  partial  ignorance  of  things  future,  springs  from 
the  will  of  God  ?  If  it  is  good  not  to  know  them,  if  God  can  do 
oUierwise  than  know  them  previously  to  their  being  brought 
into  act,  why  should  it  be  good  or  necessary  that  they  abould 
ever  become  known  to  God  ?  Will  the  Almighty  know  more  al 
some  future  period  than  he  does  know,  and  does  He  will  to  re- 
main till  then,  less  than  perfect  in  knowledge  ?  Were  it  possible 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  one  perfection  of  Deity  should  be 
arbitrary  in  its  origin,  that  God  should,  in  any  one  respect,  be 
what  he  wills  to  be,  what  hinders  that  some  other  perfectioa  of 
Deity  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  Divine  will  ?  The  Omnis- 
cience of  God  is  not  less  necessary,  less  inseparable  from  the 
nature,  or  less  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Eternal,  Un- 
changeable Being,  than  his  holiness.  God  cannot  wHl  to  know 
less  than  all  things,  because  He  cannot  be  less  than  himself.  He 
cannot  now  but  know  all  that  at  any  future  period  he  will  know, 
because  He  ever  was,  and  now  is,  all  that  through  eternity  He 
will  be. 

U|>on  this  last  point,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  wdl 
managed  by  Mr.  Timms.  He  shews  that  Dr.  Clarke*s  senti- 
ment, that  the  knowledge  of  God  may  be  considered  as  partial 
with  respect  to  futurity,  is  neutralized  by  his  own  language. 

*  **  The  Foreknowledge  of  God,"  says  the  Doctor,  '<  is  never 
spoken  of  in  reference  to  himsd/i  but  in  reference  to  im  /  in  him  pro- 
perly, there  is  neither Jbreknawlet^^  nor  afterknc/wledge.  God  cannot 
nave  Foreknotvled^g^  strictly  speaking,  because  this  would  suppose  that 
there  was  something  comings  in  what  we  call  futurity^  wham  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  preienee  of  the  Deity.  Neither  can  he  have  any 
afterhiowledge^  strictlv  speaking ;  for  tnis  would  suppose  that  aosae* 
thing  that  had  taken  place,  in  what  we  call  preteriet^f  or  pojl  Inne^  had 
now  got  beyond  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  As  God  exists  in  sD  that 
can  be  called  eternity  ;  so  he  is  equatty  every  where :  nothmg  can  bs 
future  to  him>  because  he  lives  in  all /ii/un7y,  nothing  can  bs  jMUf  is 
him,  because  he  equally  exists  in  all  pait  time  f  futurity  and  preteridM 
are  relative  terms  to  us ;  but  they  can  have  no  relation  to  that  Goo 
who  dwells  in  every  point  of  eternity,  with  whom  all  that  is  /mi!,  all  that 
npresent,  and  all  that  \a  future  to  man,  exists  in  one  infinite, indMai- 
ble,  and  eternal  now.*'  Notwithstanding  these  observations }  lAen 
speaking  of  future  events  in  relation  to  this  very  Being,  the  Doctor 
divides  them  into  those  which  are  certain^  and  those  which  are  amlAi- 
frcjit ;  defining  the  latter  thus.  *''Dy  contingent^  I  mean  such  thhigs 
us  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  has  thought  proper  to  poise  on  the  nof- 
iibility  of  being  or  not  being,  leaving  it  to  tne  will  of  intelligent  beuigi 
to  turn  the  scale." 
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*  The  terms  fore,  and  afterknowledge,  whether  applicable  to  God  or 
ol,  must  be  retained  in  reference  to  man.  This  Dr.  Clarke  allows. 
kttd  hence,  in  comparing  the  passages  Just  quoted,  a  question  naturally 

a^ests  itself,  Would  it  be  possil^e  for  the  learned  Commentator  to 
e  a  division  of  past  events  into  contingent  and  certain,  similar  to 
'bat  he  has  made  of  those  which  are  future^  in  relation  to  the  know- 
idge  of  the  divine  Being  ?  But  why  not :  \S  fyiurity  and  preteriety^ 
I  applied  to  Afirt,  are  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  Afler  these  counter - 
tatements,  the  Doctor  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma :  either  of  giving  to 
Mtere  eveots  **  ike  certainty**  which  always  attaches  to  those  which  arc 
0if  /  or  to  past  eventit  that  contingency**  which  he  has  chosen  to  at- 
ich  to  those  which  are  future;  for  as  he  has  asserted,  in  the  strongest 
nd  moat  unequivocal  language,  **  that  preteriety  and  fuiurity,  though 
dative  terms  to  uSf**  when  applied  to  God,  stand  for  the  same  idea, 
bat  to  him,  between  past^presentt  andjuturef  strictly  sneaking,  there 
an  be  no  difference :  were  he  now  to  seek  to  make  a  difference,  he 
rottid  be  convicted  of  contradicting  his  own  assertion. 

*  Which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  Doctor  disposed  to  choose  ? 
IT  from  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  it  seems  impossible  for  him 
»  escape.  Will  he  prefer  tlie  latter,  and  maintain,  that  the  divine 
nowledge  of  the  /mm^  may  be  aUo  contingent  ?  Here  it  would  be  only 
eceffary  to  remind  him  of  his  own  definition  of  contingencyt  and  to 
•k,  Can  any  thing  which  has  actually  been^  be  **  poisedon  the  possi- 
ility  of  being  or  not  being  ;**  and  suspended  on  tne  will  of  man  for 
'M  existence?  To  maintain  this,  would  be  to  deny  the  beine  of  the 
ery  thing  to  which  he  ascribes  it,  and  to  move  in  a  circle  of  contra- 
ktion.  A  thing,  when  it  has  taken  place,  is  denominated  a  fact ; 
nd  what  is  a  fact  must  be  certain  ;  and  where  certainty  is,  contin^ 
wncy  is  necessarily  excluded.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  many  in- 
tances  in  which  tne  human  mind,  because  impelrfect,  may  remain  un- 
erUdn  as  to  paxt  events  ;  but  the  uncertainty  m  these  cases  attaches, 
lOt'to  the  object,  but  only  to  the  medium  through,  which  we  contem- 
late  it.  It  belongs  solely  to  defect  of  evidence  ;  for  no  man  was 
wet  found  simple  enough  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  what  he  himself 
new  to  be  an  actual  fact.    Our  scepticism  in  all  cases  in  relation  to 

past  event,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  deficiency  of  evidence.  But 
othiog  of  this  kind  can  apply  to  God.  **  God  e!rists,'*  as  Dr.  Clarke 
xprewei,  it,  ^  in  all  that  can  be  called  Eternity ;  nothing  can  be  fu- 
tre  to  bim,  because  he  lives  in  9\\Jviwrity :  nothmg  can  he  past  to  iim^ 
ecaoBe  he  equally  exists  in  all  past  time,**  aad  it  may  be  added,  as  to 
in  there  can  be  nothing  future,  so  Jrom  him  there  can  be  nothing 
emote.  Hx  sits  in  the  centre  of  his  own  works ;  and  his  omniprer 
ence  touches  every  surrounding  object.  No  intervening  cloud  therc- 
9re  can  darken  his  views ;  or  cause  either  faintness,  or  fluctuation 
B  his  perceptions:  He  sees  things  always  as  they  are  ;  but  never  as 
bey  are  not.  His  views  must  ever  accord  with  truth  and  reality. 
U  the  learned  Commentator  himself  inftirms  us,  he  cannot  see  con- 
Ingent  events  as  certain^  nor  certain  events  as  contingent  ;  for  he  see  s 
hings  as  they  are  :  this  is  the  purport  of  the  Doctor's  own  assertion- 
kit  if  he  would  contend  that  God  contemplates  past  events  as  con* 
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tingentf  he  irnut  see  them  diflferenlly  to  what  they  are^  ^  ^^^\\ 
gcncy  cannot  poBftibly,  by  any  latitude  of  interpretation,  be  mU^lil  ^ 
pdstvoetits.    It  then  Dr.  Clarke  should  be  compelled  to  Bb«toaoDttii|Tr 
side  of  the  dilemma,  will  he  find  himself  more  secure  on  the  oppoAe'il  skc 
and,  measuring  the  divine  knowledge,  of  what  to  us  is  J'uhmigf  ^\^ 
his  knowledge  of  what  to  us  is  preteriely ;  will   he  give  to  jstarrIWi 
events,  the  ccrf nr/M/y  which  always  attaches  to  those   tliat  are  ^Mi£ 
But  then  if  so,  he  relinquishes  the  veiy  position  he  is  labouring  tB  I  - 
defend  ;  and  the  fallacy  of  his  novel  distinction  of  events  into  t«o  K 
classes,  contingent  and  certain^  is  exposed  by  the  light  of  his  owna^  I 
gumcnt.    If  the  Doctor  admits  t\\Bi  future  events  are  4U  cerUnn  to  the  I 
mind  of  God,  as  those  which  are  past ;  then  all  the  difficulties  tf-  I 
tending  a  belief  in  his  absolute  Foreknowledge yTetvarn  upon  bim  inttcir  | 
full  force ;  and  he  has  only  to  call  to  mind  his  own  w6rd8»  **  If  no 
contingency,  then  no  free  agency^  and   God  atone  is  the  sole  actor. 
Hence  the  blasphemous^  though  from  the  premises,  ^air  condusioBi 
that  God  is  the  autlior  of  all  the  evil  and  sin  that  are  in  the  world* 


This  extract  will  give  the  reader  a  more  just  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent Writer's  style  of  reasoning,  than  any  analysis  of  the  paim- 
phlet.  It  is,  however,  a  fault  that  he  has  not  presentea'any 
syllabus  of  its  contents.  The  remarks  ar^  distributed  info  six 
general  positions.  The  first  is,  that  if  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  Divine  Prescience,  was  correct,  it  would 
leave  the  difficulties  it  is  employed  to  remove,  undimniahed; 
since  nothing  short  of  entire  ignorance  in  God,  would  go  far 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  Secondly,  the 
Dr.*s  definition  of  Omniscience  is  shewn  to  include  either  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much  for  his  purpose,  while  it  is  in  itself  an  absQidiCy. 
Thirdly,  the  Dr.'s  reasoning  against  the  certain  foreknowledge 
of  God,  as  incompatible  with  the  free  agency  of  roan,  is  shewitQ 
rest  on  two  false  assumptions:  1st,  that  the  certainty  of  aa 
action  destroys  its  freeness,  and,  consequently,  its  moral  qna- 
lities ;  2dly,  that  fore-knowledge  implies  some  impelling  inOB- 
ence  over  the  agent.  Fourthly,  it  is  shewn  that  the  attiriipt 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  Omnipotence,  or  the  power  of 
doing  all  things,  and  Omniscience  as  the  power  of  knowiag  iD 
things,  is  a  mere  fallacy.  Fifthly,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  tilafke 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  knowledge,  is  shewn  to  beradf-«oa- 
tradictory.  Sixthly,  it  is  remarked  that  *  Dr.  C.*8  hypo- 
*  thesis,  if  fully  realized,  would  tend  to  shake  our  confideneeta 
'  the  Divine  government,  and  render  Him  incompetent  to  Ike 
'  management  of  the  Universe.' 

Mr.  Timms  has  made  a  proper  use  of  Edwards's  treatise  oa 
the  WiH,  in  which  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found,  although  not  in  a  popular  form.  Had  Dr.  Clarke  ever 
seen  that  work,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  could  hafe 
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imself  open  to.the  remarks  of  the  present  writer.  Howo 
)  cited  ;  but  there  is  in  some  part  of  his  works,  (we  be- 
in  his  ^^  Li'ving  Temple/')  a  ]Uissage  directly  to  Mr. 
<8*8  purpose,  exposing  the  absurdity  of  imputing  limita- 
I  the  Divine  Omniscience.  These  are  writers  which  the 
mass  of  Dr.  Clarke's  subscribers  are  not  likely  ever  to 
nto  ;  but  he  ought  not  on  that  account  to  have  felt  him- 
i  liberty  to  take  no  notice  of  their  reasonings. 

CI.  The  Brothers,  a  Monody ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles 
Elton,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  Hesiod,  and  of  **  Specimens 
lie  Classic  Poets."    l2mo.  pp.  120.    Price  58.    London.    1820. 

K.  ELTON  is  advantageously  known  to  the  public  a8  the 
Autlior  of  the  Translation  of  Hesiod  to  which  his  title-page. 
I,  and  of  some  fugitive  originals,  by  which  his  poetical  talents  . 
been  sufficiently  attested.    Had  he  not  been  so  known,  we 
ould  not  have  made  the  present  volume  an  occasion  for  ■ 
iting  a  rigid  examination  into  his  claims.    The  subject  of . 
resent  poem  is  so  mournful,  and  the  publication  bears  upon 
h  strong  marks  of  having  originated  in  deep  feeling,  that 
ta  intrinsic  merits  been  far  below  what  they  are,  wp  must 
merged  the  critic  in  the  common  sympathies  of  humaDity, 
Mlonody  is  written  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  two  brothers, 
liUdren,  we  presume,  of  the  writer,  who  were  drowned;  the 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  younger  from  the  waves^ 
lere  is  a  well-founded  prejudice  (if  a  prejudice  may  be  well 
led)  against  monodies  in  general,  arising  from  the  idea 
the  feelings  which  they  so  elaborately  express,  or  at  least 
f,  would  disqualify  for  the  cool  artifices  of  verse.     This., 
inly  holds  true,  not  only  as  to  the  first  moments  of  strong 
ion,  but  as  to  every  subsequent  stage  of  passion,  until  the 
;ination  has  become  so  far  reconciled  to  the  idea  which  at, 
ahocked  and  pained  it,  that  the  pleasures  of  recoUection 
onderate.     The  efibrt  to  which  the  mind  is  then  prompted, 
for  its  object,  to  perpetuate  those  vivid  impressions,  in  the 
\g  of  which  it  would  seem  to  part  with  its  last  hold  on  the 
fure  it  has  lost.     It  has  no  readier  way  of  bringing  back 
distinct  idea  of  what  was  once  its  own,  than  by  calUpg  up 
feelings  which  the  recent  loss  occasioned;  feelings  at  the 
I  insupportable,  but  in  the  remembrance  of  which  there  is  a 
sure  bordering  upon  complacency.     There  is  a  pleasure 
ij  in  assembling  every  inciaent  connected  with  the  period  of 
sring,  in  heaping  up  every  circumstance  of  aggravation,  in 
T  to  transport  ourselves  back  nearer  to  the  time  when  w^ 
bed  upon  |>ossession.    The  imagination  is  thus  set  at  work 
^s»ist  the  sluggish  and  treacherous  memory ;  and  it  is  in  this 
i  of  excitement,  under  the  pleasing  recollection  of  keenly 
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painful  emotions,  that  it  is  not  only  very  possible,  but  sometiH 
a  relief  and  a  luxury,  to  compose.  ^ 

We  do  not  dispute  that  there  may  have  been  monodtei  tfi  a 
elegies  written  very  soon  after — immediately  after  an  afflldni 
bereavement ;  because  there  are  men,  and  alas !  poets  too^  ib 
have  very  superficial  and  very  transitory  feelings,  and  whui 
imagination  readily  supplies  them  with  consolation  amid  any  rflf 
the  ills  of  life  that  do  not  press  very  hard  upon  their  perRMplic 
convenience, — in  the  very  trappings  of  grief,  the  pomp  and  esi-li 
sequence  of  sorrow,  and  the  brief  notoriety,  or  at  least  atteiilio^l 
which  is  conceded  to  the  suHerer.  There  are  Cold  egotists  abl 
are  happier  in  the  sympathy  they  awaken,  than  they  were  in  tbl 
possession  they  are  pitied  for  having  lost.  And  there  aretiioli 
whose  grief  is  altogether  a  fiction,  whose  sensibility  is  purely  the 
sensibility  of  taste. 

The  present  Writer,  we  feel  convinced,  is  not  of  this  cIsml 
lie  has  borrowed  one  motto  from  Young,  and  another  from  Lord 
Byron ;  but  we  will  not  wrong  him  by  imagimng  that  his  sorrow 
is  either  the  theatric  grief  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  or  the  hollow 
sentimental  pretence  of  the  consummate  actor  who  wrote  the 
'  Farewell.*  If  the  circumstances  described  are  not  fictitious, 
tliey  miftt  have  produced  in  the  mind  of  tlie  most  unimpossioDcd 
parent,  all  the  agony  which  the  poem  describes.  The  onlj 
question  that  can  arise,  is,  how  he  could  love  to  dwell  upon  them. 
This  we  have  attempted  to  answer ;  and  the  reader  wUl  have  is 
recollection  a  case  very  much  in  point,  in  the  affecting  and  elegant 
*  Monument  of  Parental  Affection,'  written  by  an  excelleot 
clergyman  as  a  solace  under  a  loss  that  was  bowing  him  to  the 
grave. 

But  what  pleasure,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a  man  feel  in  laying 
bare  his  heart  to  strangers  ?  Does  not  real  sorrow  shrink  even 
from  sympathy  ?  We  suppose  that  no  person  possessing  the 
slightest  portion  of  sensibility,  ever  sate  down  to  give  vent  tobb 
feelings,  with  the  intent,  at  the  time^  to  publish  what  he  wroCSi 
From  the  public  as  a  presence,  the  mourner  would  shrink,  per- 
haps, with  morbid  sensations  of  proud  reserve,  at  the  very  time 
that  to  that  same  public  as  an  ab/ttractian  he  was  entrusting  the 
preservation  of  the  fond  memorial  reared  in  secret  to  the  olgeet 
departed.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this.  There  are  moodi 
in  which  one  can  impart  more  of  one^s  inmost  fedings  to  a 
stranger  than  to  an  inmate ;  partly,  because  that  stronger  has  do 
opportunity  of  knowing  more  than  we  choose  to  impart  of  onr 
feelings  and  our  history ;  partly,  too,  because  we  do  not  duly 
live  under  his  eye,  and  are  not  subject,  having  vented  our  hearts, 
to  encounter  the  scrutiny  of  the  look  that  be8|)eaks  a  knowledge 
of  our  feelings,  when  wc  would  conceal,  or  forget,  or  disown 
thorn.     The  iKJct  can  fancy  this  unknown  Public  bis  friend,  with- 
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;  being  subject  to  its  intrasion,  and  enjoy  an  imaginary  syro- 
tby  which  does  not  hurt,  but  rather  soothes  his  pride..  And 
o  lias  not  pride  to  be  soothed,  even  at  the  moment  that  he 
warn  laid  In  the  dust  ? 

rbe  chief  motive  to  publishing  such  works,  however,  we  take 
be,  the  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memorial,  and  to  give  it  a  chance 
in  ef  surviving  its  author.  A  vain  wish,  doubtless,  in  most 
left,  and  a  delusive  consolation ;  but  in  this  respect,  a  poem 
A  a  grave-stone  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  ike  eflbrts 
•Uie  same  instinct,  which  says  of  what  once  was  ours,  ^  It 
iiall  not  all  die/ 

We  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  narrative  of  the  present 
BOI9  but  merely  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen. 

<  There  is  a  scene,  which  memory  in  her  mood 
Too  faithful  mingles  in  its  sun  and  shade : 
A  single  alley  of  overshadowing  trees ; 
!       A  pathway  rising  through  an  upland  field; 
The  cottage  built  fantastic  like  a  tower, 
With  its  enclrcliftg  garden,  and  beyond 
The  bill-dale  sprinkled  with  its  whitening  crags : 
Beneath  the  branches  of  those  trees  I  sate, 
With  two,  whose  features  bronzed  and  ruddy  glowed 
'  With  the  warm  noon-beams,  while  the  sea-breeze  raised 
Their  light  and  flexile  hair :  so,  pleasantly. 
They  turn'd  the  classic  page.    The  page  is  closed : 
The  book  unopenM  rests,  a  monument, 
A  sign  and  a  memorial:  he  that  saw 
Those  sunny  features  and  those  azure  eyes^ 
Looks  on  them  still  in  vision :  but  for  him 
The  lettered  dead  converse  in  vain :  th'  expanse 
Of  nature  smiles  in  vain :  there  is  a  shroud 
Upon  the  sun:  a  seal  upon  the  book 
Of  that  serene  creation :  the  blue  hills. 
And  undulating  billows  waiting  life 
And  fragrance,  and  the  joyous  sounds,  that  riog 
Among  the  thickets  and  the  craggy  dales. 
Are  images  of  beauty  that  is  ffone : 
Echoes  of  hope  and  love,  and  tranquil  joy, 
Remember'd,  not  possest :  a  scene  of  areams 
From  which  the  heart  is  shut :  from  which  it  turns. 
Lest  it  should  open  springs  of  bitterness : 
The  paradise  is  there,  but  still  beyond : 
There  is  a  gulf  betwixt:  I  may  not  pass 
And  taste  the  pleasancc  of  that  glorious  earth. 
And  feel  the  balm  of  yon  embracing  heaven/ 

*  Rock  of  St.  Vincent !  I  revisit  thee 
With  other  thoughts  and  fainter  steps ;  and  climb 
The  spiral  path  alone,  which  last  I  climb'd 
'Not  unaccompanied ;  and  pausing  now 
Vol.  XIV.  N.b.  2  Z 
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Midway  the  cliff,  how  desolate  tlie  change ! 

The  landscape  lies  in  snow :  brown  leafless  wood* 

Stretch  to  the  water's  edge,  contrasting  dark 

With  the  deli's  whiten'd  hollows  :  dark  the  stream. 

Now  winding  at  its  full :  a  mirror'd  flood 

Of  clearest  blackness,  so  intensely  white 

Glare  the  frozen  banks  above  it,  and  the  vales 

Fringed  with  their  bare  brown  thickets :  oh  dreor  scene ! 

How  alter'dy  yet  how  meet ! — when  last  I  stood 

Upon  this  beetling  clifl,  the  leafy  dells 

Laugh'd  in  their  greenness :  hawthorns  blossom'd  thUk^ 

And  hazels  spread  their  clusters,  and  the  paths 

And  brakes  were  gemm'd  with  flowerets,  while  the  birds 

Chirp'd  their  shrilT  notes,  confused  with  bleating  sounds 

From  the  sloped  vallies  by  that  river's  side  ; 

And  the  full  current,  sparkling  in  tlie  sun, 

Wafled  some  home-bound  ship,  its  streamers  spread 

To  the  soft  fanning  breeze  :   and  when  I  look'd 

Beyond  me,  that  fair  stripling  youth  was  seen 

Lining  his  half-bower'd  head  amon^  the  dells ; 

The  whilst  that  other  rose-chcek'd  ooy,  who  trackM 

His  steps,*  was  busied  with  the  treasury 

Of  mosses,  hare-bells,  wild  anemonies, 

Or  honeysuckle ;  gathering  them  with  heart 

Of  love,  that  wanderM  towards  the  little  ones. 

Dear  sisters>  who  awaited  his  return. 

Beneath  our  happy  roof.    But  now  I  look 

Upon  a  scene  or  wintry  dreariment* 

Pale,  leafless,  herbless,  cold :  on  that  black  stream 

Black  from  overpowering  white,  the  very  barks. 

And  they  the  living  beings  that  propel 

Their  sullen  sluggish  motion,  darklmg  move. 

As  if  the  nether  Acheron  roll'd  on 

Its  tide  before  me,  and  a  ghostly  fleet 

Sail'd  on  its  ebon  current.    Oh  most  strange 

And  most  congenial  picture !   death  is  tliere— 

Death  is  before  my  vision :   death  within 

My  heart :  bat  as  I  lift  my  saddening  eyes, 

The  tops  of  those  tall  clifcs  are  tinged  with  light 

As  it  were  gold  :   and  on  my  left  the  sky 

Is  one  clear  space  of  azure,  where  the  sun, 

A  broaden'd  orb,  in  ruddy  splendour  hangs 

About  to  drop  beyond  the  western  hills : 

Making  the  whiten'd  banks  and  woodlands  brown 

The  clear  black  current  and  the  darksome  barks 

More  desolate  from  contrast,  yet  to  all 

Yielding  a  glory  and  sublime  relief, 

"With  mingled  gorgeous  imagery  of  light ; 

Though  solemn  still,  and  chasten'd  by  the  gloom 

And  desolation.     How  the  mind,  effused 

Out  of  itself,  communicates  the  hue 
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or  its  own  subtle  spirit  to  the  forms 

Of  outfirard  thiii^,  and  makes  the  woods  and  stieasu 

Respond  to  its  discourse,  and  character 

Their  hnas[e  to  its  passion  !-^I  beheld 

A  grave  of  waters^  deepening  dark  and  still,  ' 

Beneath  me,  and,  abofe,  the  tinging  glcara 

Of  light  irom  heaven ;  Ait  xesarrectioirs  dawn 

Gilding  the  funeral  vault;  and  in  the  sun 

The  Christian^  reat  of  glory ;  light  and  strength 

In  his  decKne — the  earnest  of  his  rise.* 

The  fugitive  pieces  are  of  yarious  noerit  and  inteneat.  The 
following  verses  to  a  young  lady,  combine  the  silnpto  elegance 
of  a  song  with  the  point  of  an  epigram. 

*  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

*  Sweet  Marian!  thy  blushing  cheek 

Where  health  and  pleasure  smOe : 
Thy  blue  nnld  eyes,  whose  ghmcea  speak 

A  bosom  pore  from  gUile : 

Thy  flowing  k>cks,  thy  faby  fe^« 
Thy  manner'a  timid  grace?  « 

Thy  virgin  voice,  so  thripimg  sweetn 
So  ai^etfair  thy  face ; 

Not  these  the  source  of  rqpture  proyei 

Sweet  Marianne^  to  me : 
But  thou  resenoblest  her  I  lovd, 

And  therefore  love  I  th^/ 

The  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Author'e  powert|  lioweyer, 
in  every  respect,  b  the  poc;m  entitled '  Sabbata  Miimgs  :*  the 
sentiment  and  the  dietion  are  aKke  eleyated^  aadnill  strongly 
remind  the  reader  of  €2oleridge. 

*  It  is  the  sabbath  mom.    The  landscape  deeps 

Calm  in  the  sun,  and  sijent  are  the  hills 

And  vallies  and  the  blue  serene  of  air. 

The  sea  scarce  trembles  to  the  rippUng  breeze* 

Bright  in  tranquillity.    The  vanish'd  &rk 

Breaks  faint  the  silence  and  disturbs  it  not. 

Congenial  b  this  quiet :  'tis  the  hush 

Of  nature's  earliest  sabbath  when  the  glance 

Of  love  creative  beamed  upon  a  world 

Of  peace  and  beauty,  and  beheld  it  good. 

*  Oh  native  isle  beloved !    by  rounding  waves 
Bosom'd  remote,   and  hallow 'd  froni^the  world  ! 
The  spirit  meek  of  sanctity  now  walks 
Thy  flowery  meadows  and  thy  thickets  green. 
I  love  thy  pious  reverence  of  the  day : 
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SOS  Ekon's  Broihen. 

It  whUpcn  hope ;  it  breathes  the  secret  pledge 
Of  preservation^  when  earth's  kingdoms  fall.' 

4r  «  ♦  4^  ♦  «- 

*  Hail  scene  of  beauty  !  scene  of  sabbath  calm  ! 
Thou  greenest  earth,  thou  blue  and  boundless  hettTcn  f 
Thou  sea  reposing  like  the  stillest  lake  I 

Hail  ye,  that  blend  your  silence  with  the  soul  I 

*  Around  the  unimaginable  God 
Moves,  visible  to  faith,   but  unconfused 

With  these,  the  works  and  wonders  of  his  hand : 

These  intercent  his  presence:  they  are  hi» 

But  not  himself :   the  veil  before  his  throne  : 

The  symbol  and  the  shadow  of  th'  unseen. 

He  sojourns  not  in  clouds,  nor  is  the  light 

His  essence,  mingled  with  the  common  mass 

Of  elements,  as  ancient  sages  dream'd, 

God  and  his  creatures  one.     Beyond  the  scope 

Of  sense  the  incommunicable  mind 

Dwelleth  ;  and  they  that  with  corporeal  eye. 

Adoring  nature's  beauteous  forms,  discern 

Intelligence  in  colours  and  in  shades. 

In  sunlight  and  the  glimmer  of  the  moon ; 

Who  deem  their  worship  holy,  when  they  hear 

A  God  in  empty  winds  and  m  the  sounds 

Of  waters,  they  have  raised  an  altar  up 

To  their  own  idol  of  material  things : 

They  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity 

See  but  the  temple :  in  the  rocks  and  trees. 

In  every  blade  and  flower,  in  every  bird 

That  wings  the  yielding  air,  they  find  or  feel 

Their  ^dhead  energy,  their  mmdless  Grod  % 

The  universe  its  cause.    Away  from  us 

This  heathen's  wisdom  and  this  poet's  creed : 

Away  from  us  the  dim  philosophy 

Whose  mole-eyed  opties  scrutmize  a  God 

Sever'd  in  parts,  dissected  in  his  powers 

And  attributes,  and  with  unhallow'd  zeal 

Torn  from  himself:  be  thine  alone  the  praise 

And  love  and  wonder,  God !  whose  name  is  One : 

God  of  the  Sabbath  I' 
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Gentlemen  and  Publkhers  noho  have  'works  in  tlie  pressy  toUl  Migt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Heyibw,  bu  sending  information 
(postpaid J  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  voorks  $ 
which  thejf  may  depend  upon  being  commumcateato  tJie  public f  ifcon^ 
mient  udth  its  plan. 


Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8fo.  a 
History  of  the  tarioas  ipecies  of  Palsy, 
with  the  method  of  cure,  being  the  first 
pan  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Cooke's 
treatise  on  nervous  diseases. 

Mr.  J.  Halison  has  in  the  press,  an 
Account  of  the  most  memorable  Batthss 
and  Sieges  since  the  Fall  of  Troy,  with  a 
Ttew  of  their  consequences  on  the  moral 
condition  of  mankind. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  is  printing^  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  a  Series  of  Sermons  on 
the  Contents  and  Connection  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  hart,  will  soon 
publish  in  an  octavo  volume,  Illustrations 
of  Phrenology,  with  17  engravings. 

Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  author  of  Nugas 
Canore,  has  in  the  press.  Desultory 
Thoughu  in  London,  with  other  Poems, 
in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  works  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
DOW  first  collected,  with  his  life  and  notes, 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  are  printing  in  ten 
octavo  volames. 

The  Rev.'  W.  Hvtton  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  a  duodecimo  volume,  the  Book 
of  Katnre  laid  open,  in  a  popular  survey 
of  the  phenomena  and  constitution  of  the 
universe,  and  the  appearances  of  nature 
during  each  month  of  the  year. 

Colonel  David  Stewart  is  printing,  in 
two  octavo  volumes.  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  mili- 
tary annals  of  the  Highland  Regiments. 

The  Travels  of  Cosmo  111.  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  through  a  large  part 
of  England,  in  1669,  translated  from  the 
Italian  MS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence,  are  preparing  for  publication, 
cmbellisbed  with  more  than  40  engrav- 
ings. 

G.  L.  Chesterton,  Esq.  late  captain 
and  judge  advocate  of  the  British  Le- 
gion raised  for  the  service  of  Venezuela, 
will  soon  publish  a  Narrative  of  his  Voy- 
age to  Sooth  America,  with  obsirvatious 
on  that  conntiy. 

Dr.  S.  Hibbert  is  preparing,  lUustra- 
tioiiB  of  the  Geology^  Antiquities,  and 


Scenery  of  the  Shetland  Tslands,  with 
a  geological  map  and  other  engrav- 
ings. 

On  the  20th  of  November  will  be  pub- 
lished, with  the  Almanacks,  Time's  Te- 
lescope for  1821,  or  a  complete  guide  to 
the  Almanack,  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  Saint's  days  and  Holidays,  with 
illustrations  of  Britbh  History  a^id  An- 
tiquities, notices  of  obsolete  rites  and 
customs,  and  sketches  of  comparative 
chronology,  astronomical  occurrencea 
in  every  month :  comprishig  remarks  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  celestial  bodieiy 
and  the  naturalist's  diary,  explaining  the 
various  appearances  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  To  which  will  be 
prefixed,  an  Introduction,  containing  the 
Elements  of  British  Ornithology. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin,  author  of  Ber- 
tram, has  in  the  pnUf  a  ^oem,  entith^ 
"  The  Univeise." 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Hermit  in  London,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  press.  Remarks  made  during  a 
Tour  through  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819. 
By  William  Tell  Harris. 
'  In  the  press,  Anston  Park,  a  Tale, 
one  volume  12mo. 

The  new  Satirical  Novel,  by  the  au- 
thor of  London,  or  a  Month  at  Stevens's, 
so  long  ago  announced  under  the  title  of 
Edinburgh,  will  certainly  appear  in  No- 
vember. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  a 
small  work  on  the  Privileges  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Christian  Parents  and  their  Chil- 
dren, adduced  from  a  view  of  the  Abra- 
bamic  Covenant. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  South  of  France,  during 
the  years  1814, 1815,and  1816,  by  Mark 
Wilks.  Illustrated  with  a  Chart  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gard.  This  work 
will  contain  a  general  review  and  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  reformed  churches, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  authenticated  details  of  the 
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Li$t  of  WoriB  recently  Published, 


HuUtcin,  Oranjze,  Na8SBa*Woilbur{r, 
Austria,  HcKse-Cu^isel,  Sweden,  &c.  and 
4he  Family  of  Bonaparte.  By  Edward 
liakcr.  fi-inriftomoly  cngravcti,  printed 
un  a-Hlicct  uf  duoblc  elephant,  an<l  co- 
ionnrd,  price  10».  tid.,  or  oa  canvas  and 
rollers,  15a.  6d. 

Remarkf  on  Ihe  Neceuity  of  Conform- 
ing to  Order,  with  rer<pect  to  Clerical 
Vestments ;  and  on  the  preM*nt  Oilapi* 
dati>d  State  of  many  Couotry  Churches. 
In  Two  Letters.  By  a  Graduate  of 
BaUol  College,  Oxford.     8fo.  It. 

POBTRT. 

Poems.  By  the  Author  of  the  Arab. 
8?o.  Is.  6d. 

The  Brothers,  a  Monody;  and  other 
PoumR.  By  Charlcff  A.  Klton,  author 
oralVanslatiunof  Hesiody  &c.  iSmo. 
da. 

THIOLOCT. 

Dtrine  and  Moral  Prec^ts,  or  the 
Conduct  of  a  Christian  towanis  God  and 
Man.  By  John  Hamond,  M.D.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  Dr. 
Henry  Hamond,  author  of  the  cele* 
braied  Annotations  on  tbe  New  Teita- 
meot.  Edited  by  the  Her.' John  Plum- 
trc.  Dean  of  Glocester.     13mo.  38.  6d. 

A  Charge,  delivered  at  the  Primary 
VishatioD  of  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  in  July,  1620:  with  mo 
Appendix,  containinf  some  remarks  on 
the  modern  custum  of  singmg  in  our 
churches  unauthorized  psalms  and 
hymns.    8ro.  2s. 

Speculum  Gregis;  or^  the  Parochial 
Minister's  Assistant.  By  a  Country 
Curate.     Long  19mo.  5s.  6d.  with  chisp. 

The  School  Prayer  Book;  being  a 
Week's  Course  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of 
Sc1mk>I8  and  Yoiiny  Persons ;  and  a  few 
on  Particular  Occasions:  to  which  are 
added,  the  Collects  throughout  the  Year, 
with  an  Explanatory  Catechism  prefixed 
to  each;  the  Church  Catechism,  in 
English  and  French;  and  some  Select 
Psalms  ami  Hymns.     9s.  bound. 

Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Even* 
ing  in  the  Week,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Children  and  Yonth  in  Sunday 
Schools.  2d.  or  Is.  8<I.  p«>r  dozen. 

Bible  Lessons,  selectctl  from  the 
Biioks  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and 
adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children. 
ThinI  edition*  Is.  6ii. 

The  Christian's  Aunual  Journal  and 


Record  of  Literatnre  for  1B2I,  with  s 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  G.  Barder.  2s.  3d. 

The  History  of  Religious  Liberty,  la 
the  Death  of  George  HI.  By  BetgaiaiB 
Brook.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.4s« 

llie  Benefit  of  a  Sunday  School  Eds* 
cation  exemplified  la  th*  Hiamy  ti 
l*homas  James.  4d. 

A  Letter  from  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
containing  the  leading  Evidences  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.    By  thts  Rev.  J.  Philhp. 

Religious  Education  ;  containing  &• 
tracts  from  the  Gospela  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  la 
four  Parts,  I.  The  History  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  IL  The  JUi- 
racles.  III.  The  Parables.  IV.  Ov 
Saviour's  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount.  For 
the  use  of  schools  and  familim  It.  3d. 
bound. 

Divine  Meditations  mad  Holy  Con- 
templations. By  the  lata  R.  SSbbea. 
D.O.  Recommended  bytki  Bon.  and 
Rfi  v.  Walter  Shirley.  A  Bevcditkin,i%- 
vised  and  correeted.  iSma  la.  6iL 

Letters  chiefly  on  ReGcioas'SalMell^ 
with  Meditations.  BSf  Hfs.  Lefana 
18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Conveidon  and 
ApostleshipofSuPnnl.  Staou  li.0l 


An  Aecoant  of  a  Toor  in 
widertaken  chiefly  Ibr  tbi^i 
iavestigatinf  the  Arohitaalninl 
ties  of  the  Dochy,  vilk 
iu  History,  on  tbe  Goontnrt  and  on  lis 
Inhabiunts.  By  Dawnn  TVuni 
A.M.  F.R.S.  LSb  he,  anihgrof 
Fucornm.  BmbelKsbed  vitb  50  Bn- 
grsvings.  9  vols,  rojal  8vo.  SL  ISs.  fidl 
— >A  few  copies  with  Um  plaini  on  Indb 
paper,  3U  Ids.  6dm 

Notes  on  Rio  de  Jandnb  ud  te 
southern  parU  of  Braailt  taken  dnifaf 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  tkat  < 
from  1808  to  1818.  With  an 
describing  the  signals  by  whicli 
enter  the  port  of  Rio  Gfande  do  Salg 
together  with  unmeraos  laMea  af 
merce,  and  a  glossary  of  Tnpi 
By  John  Luccock.  With  tno 
apian.  4to.  21.  12s.  6d. 

The  New  Picture  of  Bdinbuigh,  h 
which  ihe  history  and 
are  brought  down  to  the 
and  emiiellished  with  many 
18mo«  5s.  boardsi  or  6s«  bound* 


LM  of  Work$  reeetdig  ihAOthtd. 


MS 


\mnA,  and  Sir  Joseph  WilliHB* 

•  were  employed  in  ncgotiatiog 

e  of  Byswick. 

f  rMdy  for  publication,  A  Tre»« 

he  Law  of  Commoa  Recoveries, 
Ibe  whole  modem  th<'ary  and 
of  Coareyancifig,  relating  to 

cies  of  Assurance,  is  collected, 

id,and  »yftematically  arranged. 

ollemaii  of  Lincolos*  Inn. 

presiiy  and  nhortiy  will  be  pub- 
Svo.  Vol  1 1 1 .  of  t  he  Transae- 
the  A&sociations  of  (he  Fellows 

iontiatet  of  the  Kind's  and 
College  of  Physiciaus  id  Ire* 

a  Ist  of  November  will  be  pab- 


Iwbed,  in  imperial  4tQi,  Faft  I.  of  Iltua*' 
trations  of  the  Capital  Operations  of 
Surgery;  Trephine,  Hernia,  Amputa- 
tion, Aneurism,  aud  Lithotomy.  By 
Charles  Bell.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Five  Part9,  containing  four 
plates  each,  and  will  be  sold  eUher  plain 
or  coloured. 

In  a  fAW  days  will  be  puUiahed,  the 
second  edition  of  J.  Freeman's  Method 
of  teaching  Adult  Persons  to  read,  which 
li  designed  to  obviate  their  Objectioni, 
and  accelerate  their  Progress.  The 
original  Pamphlet  has  bee.i  rerised,  and 
in  the  second  edition,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  adapt  the  system  to  the 
French  Language  a^so. 


Xin.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ASTIOVOtlT. 

;de  to  the  Stars ;  being  an  easy 
of  knowing  the  relative  position 
le  principal  Fixed  Stars  (mm  the 
the  thiid  magnitude  in  Either 
wn ;  particularly  those  that  are 
or  finding  the  Longitude  and 
)  at  Sea.  With  Twelre  Planis- 
on  a  new  construction,  in  which 
8  are  exhibited  as  they  actually 
in  the  heavens  with  relation  to 
ler.  By  Henry  Brooke,  Teacher 
[athematics,  &c  Royal  ito.  15s* 
18t.  6d.  half-bound* 

COKCBOLOOr. 

itrodnctjon  to  the  Study  of  Con- 
;  describmg  the  orders,  genera, 
cies  of  shells ;  their  most  promi- 
(armcteriitics,  and  usual  mode  of 
ation.  Wkh  ObservaUona  on 
ire  and  properties  of  the  animals, 
«ctioas  for  collecting,  preservii^g, 
ihing  shells.  By  Charles  Wood- 
Crown  8vo.  78.— coloured  12s. 

s  )n  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  on 
line.  By  John  Dennis.  The 
ive  selected  by  Mnself,  and  en« 
in  mezsotinto  by  C  Tamer,  W. 
4.  E.  and  other  cninent  artists. 
,  folio,  16«.  proof  impressiottSy 
The  work  is  to  he  completed  in 
rts,  each  containing  six  plates, 
eseripiive  letter^press. 

BisToav. 

Jtory  of  New  York,  from  the  Bc- 
of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the 
Dynasty,     containing,     among 

surprising  and  curiouif   matters. 


the  Unutterable  Ponderings  of  Walter 
the  Doubter,  the  Dtsantrous  Projects  of 
William  the  testy,  and  the  Chivalric 
Achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong, 
the  three  Dutch  Governors  of  New  Am- 
sterdam ;  being  the  only  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  times  that  ever  hath  beea 
published.  By  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
bnthor  of  the  Sketch  Book.    8to.  12s. 

MBDICIKB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plagne,  designed  to 
prove  it  contagions,  from  facts,  collecttd 
doring  the  Author's  rcndence  in  Ma1ta» 
when  visited  by  that  malady  in  1813; 
with  observations  on  its  prevention,  cha- 
racter, and  treatment:  to  which  is  an* 
nexed,  an  Appendix,  containing  minntc9S 
of  the  author's  evidence,  given  before 
the  Contagion  Committee  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  Accompanind  by  thetf 
Report.  By  Shr  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  late  Physician  to  his  Ma<* 
jesty's  Forces,  &c.    8vo.  12«. 

A  Chemical  and  Medical  Report  of 
the  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Water* 
of  Buxioo,  Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Harrogate,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Leaming- 
ton, Malvern,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
By  Charles  Scudamore,  M.  D. '  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  0tc. 
&c.     8vo.  9s. 

MISCILLAVSOUS. 

A  View  of  the  Present  Order  of  Sue* 
cession  to  the  British  Throne,  exhibited 
in  a  Genealogical  Table  of  Descendantv 
from  George  II.;  showing  the  degrees 
of  claim  that  mcml>or8  of  the  following 
Houses  liavt!  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: Bruniiwick,  Wiricuibcrg,  Denmark, 
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concerns  of  Eternity  to  Chance. — VI.  On  Virtue,  unconnected  widi 
Piety. — VI[.  On  Splendid  Virtue,  unconnected  with  Piety*— VIII. 
On  Benevolence,  unconnected  with  Piety. — IX.  On  Devotion  merely 
external. — X.  On  a  mere  Assent  to  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith. — XI.  On  Professing  Repentance  at  the  close  of  Life.^-XII. 
On  external  Reformation. — XII  [.  On  Occasional  and  Transient  Pro- 
fessions of  Piety.— XIV.  On  Artificial  Substitutes  for  Piety.r— ^XV. 
On  Pretensions  to'  Piety,  unconnected  with  Virtue.— XVI.  On  the 
different  degrees  of  Wickedness  —XVII.  On  Infidelity.— XVII L  On 
the  Culpability  of  Error  in  Religion. — XIX.  On  the  Nature  of  True 
Piety. — XX.  On  the  Imperfections  of  the  truly  Pious. — XXI.  On 
the  Peculiar  Disadvantages  under  which  some  labour  with  regard  to 
Piety. — XXII.  On  the  Difficulties  attending  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— XXIII  On  the  Religious  Differences  among  the  truly  Pious. 
—XXIV.  On  the  Number  of  the  Irreligious.  -XXV.  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  Fashion  in  Religion. — XXVI.  On  the  Compatibleness  of 
Piety  with  Intellectual  Improvement  — XXVII.  On  the  Compatible- 
ness of  Piety  with  active  Life.<— XXVIII.  On  the  Compatibleness  of 
Piety  with  Pleasure. — XXIX.  On  the  Compatibleness  of  Piety  with 
different  Circumstances  and  Ranks  in  Life  — XXX.  On  the  difiisrent 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Piety. — XXXI.  On  the  Peculiar  Circumstaooes 
and  Number  of  the  Pious. — XXXII.  On  the  Peculiar  Happiness  of 
the  Pious.' 

Vol.  II.  *  Essay  XXXIII. — On  the  Mode  and  Means  of  beoonung 
P!ous.<«XXXIV.  On  the  Difficulties  attending  the  Commencement  m 
Piety.-^XXXV.  On  the  Evidence  of  true  Piety  in  ourselves. — 
XXXVI.  On  the  Evidence  of  real  Piety  in  others.— XXXVII.  On 
the  ordinary  Sources  of  Temptation. — XXXVIII.  On  the  TemMa- 
tions  of  Evil  Spirits.- XXXlX.  On  the  Uses  of  Temptation_XL. 
On  the  Guilt  of  Yielding  to  Temptation. — XLI.  On  the  Means  of  Over- 
coming Temptation.— -aLII.  On  the  Declension  and  Rerival  of  Piety. 
— XLlII.  On  the  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Phrtji  Tf  il  Y 
On  Presumption  in  Religion. — XLV.  On  Religious  Dctpondencf.-* 
XLVL  On  Improvement  in  the  Worship  and  Service  of  the  Deitr^- 
XLVII.  On  Improvement  in  Christian  Principles. — ^XLVni.  On  im* 
provement  in  Ctiristian  Obedience. — XLIX.  On  Religious  Conver- 
sation.— L.  On  Austerity  ••^LI.  On  Frivolity  and  the  Love  of  the 
World. — LII.  On  the  Testimony  of  a  Good  Conscience. — ^LIII.  On 
Reputation. — LIV.  On  Bigotry. — ^LV,  On  Liberality  of  Sentiment— 
LVI.  On  Efforts  for  Promoting  Benevolence  and  Piety.^ — ^LVII.  On 
the  Connexion  between  Piety  and  Patriotism. — ^LVIIL  On  Rrfigioni 
Abstraction.— -LIX.  On  Weariness  of  Life. — LX.  On  the  Dread  of 
Death.— Appendix.  On  the  Importance  of  Learning  to  the  Chri^ 
tian  Ministry.' 

The  Author^s  particular  design,  which  he  shall  explain  for 
himself,  hasledhiro,  in  abstainingfrom  certain  Tulgarizedtemn 
and  modes  of  expression,  to  adopt  a  periphrastic  diaJecC  whieh 
Mrill  give  his  less  discriminating  reader  occasion  to  call  him  (as 
Vfe  have  already  hinted)  an  abstruse  writer.  And  this  inmveaaion 
will^  perhapS;  be  strengthened  by  a  rather  cmnbrouB  iirvohilioD 
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and  prolixity  of  style,  and  by  a  retrospectiyfe  relation  of  sen- 
tences in  a  paragraph,  at  a  greater  remove  from  each  other  than 
h  agreeable  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  ordinary  readers.  But, 
Mrhile  we  grant  that  Mr.  Burnsideis  not  always  perspicuous,  we 
can  assure  such  readers,  that  they  will  find,  upon  exercising  a 
closer  attention,  that  he  is  never  chargeable  with  the  obscurity 
which  results  either  from  a  want  of  meaning,  or  from  the  affec- 
tation of  depth.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  he  is  abso-' 
lutely  free  from  every  kind  of  pretence  or  affectation.  And  as  to 
bis  abstruseness,  it  is  an  abstruseuess  of  the  most  soluble  kind  ; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  a  litfle  mannerism 
ia  the  phraseology,  and  such  as  rarely  belongs  to  the  thought 
itself. 

*  It  is  my  design  to  prove  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of 
true  piety,  from  the  principles  most  generally  acknowledged  by  man* 
kind,  and  which  have  usually  the  strongest  influence  on  the  nuroaa 
mind  and  conduct.  I  propose  to  show,  that  the  same  maxims  which 
govern  men,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  affairs  pf  this  life,  will,  on  a 
further  application/  infallibly  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  that  disposition  and  conduct  relative  to  the  life  to  come,  tor  which 
I  contend.  On  this  account,  though  the  Scriptures  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  vet  it  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  dictates  of  reason,  than  of  prescribing  to  it ;  and 
sometimes,  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  sentiments  and  facts  re« 
corded  by  certaia  writers  whom  all  must  allow  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
whose  authority  ought  at  least  to  have  weight  with  all  who  admit  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired.  I  have  brought  forward  scarcelv  any  of 
the  assertions  peculiar  to  that  most  extraordinary  book,  without  ap* 
pealing  to  reason  on  the  subject ;  and  though  in  some  cases  the  truth 
of  the  facts  necessarily  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
yet  the  introduction  and  application  of  them  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  deviation  from  my  plan,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  argu* 
ments  for  receiving  the  ocriptures  themselves  as  a  divine  revelationi 
are  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  this  performance.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, not  only  freely,  but  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  their  Glorious 
Autlior,  that  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
important  ideas,  which  seem  to  flow  entirely  from  reason.' 

*  The  first  four  are  preliminary ;  for  without  the  establishment  of 
tiie  positions  which  they  contain,  religion  could  have  neither  impor** 
tance  nor  even  existence*  In  a  considerable  nnmber  o£  those  that 
follow,  my  object  is  to  explode  the  false  ideas  of  piety,  which  are  too 
prevalent  in  the  world.  The  next  class  of  them  contains  a  reply  to 
the  many  plausible  excuses  that  are  made  for  tlie  want  of  personal  re- 
ligion. Aflerwards,  directions  and  encouragements  are  given  to  those 
who  are  solicitous  concerning  their  eternal  welfare.  The  concluding 
ones  are  addressed  to  the  truly  pious,  according  to  the  various  re- 
lations and  circumstances  in  whicn  they  may  be  placed.' 

The  elevated  purity  of  intention  which  is  every  where  apparent 
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ID  these  volumes,  is  well  announced  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  Introduction. 

*  Brethren  of  mankind  I  however  inferior  I  feel  nprself  to  nnilti- 
tudes  of  you  in  a  variety  of  important  respectSt  I  am  in  one  rewect, 


sometimes  speak  to  those  who  are  near  me,  and  sometimes  call  to 
those  at  a  distance,  whether  behind  or  before.  When  I  contemplate 
the  glories  of  that  Being  on  whom  their  fates  as  well  as  my  own  de- 
pend, as  also  the  glories  of  his  Sooy  emphatically  styled  ^  the  Desire 
of  all  nations/'  as  beins  the  grand  and  only  medium  of  ultimate  safety 
and  felicity  to  man,  I  ke\  particularly  anxious  to  forget  every  circom- 
statice  attending  my  companions  in  the  way,  except  such  as  relate  to 
the  present  design.  If  the  Divine  Spirit  does  but  graciously  vouch* 
safe  to  make  me  a  partaker  of  that  religion  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing to  my  fellow  mortals,  to  a^ist  me  in  recommending  it,  and  to 
render  that  recommendation  effectual  with  those  who  may  happen  to 
be  my  readers,  I  shall  then  indeed  have  the  greatest  reason  for  joy 
and  thankfulness,  as  having,  under  God^  accomplished  the  grand 
object  of  my  exertions  and  my  prayers.* 

« 

Mr.  Bumside  imperceptibly  wins  the  attention  of  his  reader 
in  treating  the  most  hackneyed  topics,  by  an  air  of  onginality , 
resulting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  abstracted  simplicity  of  his 
own  character :  in  passages  where  nothing  either  new  or  pro- 
'  found  can  be  traced,  the  reader  -finds  that  the  whisper  of  modest 
wisdom  has  smitten  the  ear  with  the  impression  of  novelty.  The 
Author's  tranquil  tone  seems  to  charm  the  hurry  of  the  thoughts  v 
and  his  moderated  and  contemplative  air  inspires  a  wish  to  be 
counselled  by  the  humble  sage,  with  whom,  evidently,  are  no 
harsh  rebukes ;  who,  if  austere  in  his  habits,  is  indulgent  in  his 
opinions,  and  who  pretends  to  reveal  no  other  mysteries  than 
those  which  transpire  when  the  immortal  spirit  consents  to  com- 
mune with  herself.  In  truth,  having  ourselves  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Author,  he  has  perpetually  presented  himself 
to  our  imagination  in  the  character  of  the  mild  hermit,  to  whose 
cell  the  prodigal  bends  his  steps  in  the  sober  hour  when  con- 
science prevails  against  passion.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, that  the  Author,  though  probably  himself  but  lightly 
entangled  with  worldly  ties,  has  long  lived  among  men, — that  he 
is  no  novice,  or  purblind  contemplatist:  he  writes  for  those  with 
whom  he  has  actually  conversed  ;  and  it  is  the  folly,  the  perver- 
sity, the  infatuation  which  he  has  seen,  and  studied,  and  re- 
proved, that  he  now  seeks  to  convict  and  reform. 

In  the  first  four  Essays,  Mr.  Burnside  seems  at  home  amid 
the  objects  which  have  imparted  its  most  characteristic  colouring 
to  his  own  mind.  He  aims  in  these  preliminary  Essays  to  intro* 
duce,  as  it  were  afresh,  into  his  reader's  thoughts,  the  bound* 
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less  ideas  of  a  future  life.    The  object  of  the  first  Essay  is  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  inconsiderate  reader. 

*  The  idea  of  never  losing  life  in  one  respect,  and  of  recovering  it 
in  another^  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  been  collecting  and  stating* 
cannot  in  itself  oe  otherwise  than  uncommonly  pleasing.  Who  that 
has  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  life*  and  experienced  its  advantages, 
unless  incapable  of  reflection,  can  avoid  rejoicing,  that  when  he  ceases 
to  live  in  this  world,  he  will  exercise  the  vital  functions  in  another  ? 
Annihilation  is  indeed  abhorred  by  every  one  who  has  not  reason  to 
dread  something  worse  than  the  mere  loss  of  being,  and  who  is  not 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  life  by  its  preferableness  to  the  endurance  of 
misery.  The  brute  is  not  made  unnappy  during  life,  because  it  can- 
not reflect  on  the  loss  it  will  sustain  at  death :  it  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  nonexistence  without  the  pain  of  foreseeing  it.  But  we  know  the 
value  of  the  good  we  enjoy,  and  having  the  loss  of  it  in  prospect  also, 
should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  certainly  feel  our  present  enjoy- 
nients  imbittered,  without  the  consolatory  fact  we  have  been  prov< 
ing— provided  we  had  nothmg  to  apprehend  in  the  life  to  come  that 
was  worse  than  nonexistence  itself.  It  is  delightful  to  think,  that 
death  is  not  the  termination,  bat  the  introduction  to  a  different  state 
of  being— -where,  with  powers  differently  modified,  the  stranger  will 
find  himself  in  a  different  world,  amidst  objects  and  incidents  entirelr 
different.  The  prospect  of  a  situation  so  completely  novel  may  wdu 
be  supposed  to  wind  up  human  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch-«-es« 
pecially  if  there  is  a  hope  that  the  future  condition  will  not  only  not 
De  worse  than  the  present,  but  that  it  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
that  not  only  successive  years,  but  successive  ages,  will  never  bring 
any  one,  after  his  arrival,  nearer  to  death  a  second  time,  than  he  was 
tHien  he  first  entered  that  wonderful  state,  much  less  to  an  utter  ex- 
tinction of  being.' 

*  The  points  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed  are  evi- 
dently theses  Is  Uiere  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the  world  to  come  ?  If 
any,  of  what  kind?  To  what  extent  ?  And  whether,  if  anyone  of 
the  human  race,  on  his  arrival,  should  have  the  tremendoos  misfortone 
to  endure  it,  he  stands  any  (diance  of  ever  being  delivered  from  it  ? 
What  is  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  duration,  of  the  good 
tfiat  exists  there  ?  Is  it  such  as  will  be  agreeable  to  die  stranger  7 
Should  it  strike  him  as  disagreeable  to  his  present  taste,  and  there  be 
no  choice  allowed  him  of  any  other,  are  there  or  are  there  not  any 
means  by  which  his  taste  may  be  rendered  conformable  ?  Should  he 
be  so  unnappy  as  to  be  at  variance  with  the  government  there,  and 
ehould  he  be  exposed,  on  his  coming  thither,  to  imprisonment  and 
to  torture,  is  there  any  expedient  1^  which  that  difference  may  be 
compromised,  before  he  leaves  the  present  world  ? 

*  This  is  not  the  place  for  answenng  the  inquiries  just  enumerated. 
Of  their  infinite  moment,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  little,  I  should 
think,  of  the  importance  of  an  early,  serious,  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, till  the  mind  is  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  They 
include  propositions,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  cannot  be  m* 
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cerned  by  intuition.  As  they  are  not  beyond  the  eapacity  of  Um 
most  ignorant  and  illiterate  to  examine,  so  neither  are  they  so  obfioui 
as  not  to  claim  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  greatest  scholar,  and 
the  most  profound  philosopher.  They  are  of  equal  consequence  to 
both  sexes,  and  to  all  people,  whatever  may  be  their  ase,  their  birth, 
quality,  or  circumstances,  and  in  whatsoever  part  of  tne  world  they 
may  happen  to  live.  In  forming  his  decision,  no  one  can  derive  se- 
curity from  the  number  and  quality  of  his  associates,  nor  aufier  de- 
triment from  the  number  and  quality  of  his  opponents.  This  is  s 
business  in  which  no  relation,  however  near,  no  mend,  however  dear, 
can  interfere  with  effect.  The  minister  of  religion  cannot  answer  for 
his  congregation,  nor  the  magistrate,  the  legislature,  or  the  aovereien 
himself,  for  the  people.  The  children  of  men  often  appear  to  aie 
singly ;  but  even  should  they  enter  the  other  world  in  groopa,  Aeir 
cases  will  be  considered  separately.  ^*  Every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  unto  tiod." 

'  What  a  mean  and  wretched  figure  does  he  make  in  the  view  of  hb 
own  mind,  who,  to  avoid  alarm  and  difficulty,  will  not  look  his  situ- 
ation in  the  face !  How  precarious  must  be  his  peace — ^how  tremen- 
dous must  be  his  end  I  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  the  prospect  of  renew* 
ed,  of  endless  being,  in  itself  the  noblest  basis  m  human  hope  and 
joy,  becomes  to  mortals  tlie  principal  cause  of  gloom,  of  tenor,  and 
distress  ?  Wlio  can  but  lament  the  strong,  the  extensive  prevdence 
of  folly  and  wickedness  ?  Happily  it  is  not  universal.  There  are  not 
a  few  of  different  ages,  countries,  and  denominations,  who  with  res- 
son  look  forward  to  the  future  life  as  the  chief  good,  and  to  whqu  it 
is  the  great  purifier  and  gladner  of  the  present/    Voh  I.  pp.  1 1—19. 

We  are  not  in  the  present  case  attempting  a  regular  analysis, 
but  shall  merely  present  such  detached  passages  ms  norm  thr 
most  fairly  characteristic  of  the  Author^s  manner. 

*  I  proceed  to  a  particular  on  the  sublime  topic  under  diaooasuMi, 
the  (nature  of  the  heavenly  state,)  in  which  no  one  can  feel  interested, 
except  a  person  of  real  piety,  but  which  every  one  of  thia  deacriptioo 
must  view  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  celestial  felicity.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity,  in  the  heavenly  world,  la  not,  as  here, 
beheld  through  the  circuitous,  obscure,  and  unsatisfilctoiy  medimn  of 
reason  and  faith,  but  bysomething  analogous  to  what  we  call  ^  a^bt," 
and  **  face  to  face."  What  an  addition  must  thence  arise  to  the  plca« 
sure  and  improvement  afforded  by  devotion !  The  spirit  of  religbn, 
too,  is  now  no  longer  counteracted  by  inferior  or  cnminal  afectioas, 
so  as  to  mar  enjoyment,  if  not  to  produce  shame  and  fear  in  divias 
worship.  The  apprehensions,  griefs,  and  desires,  which  aaitated  tks 
mind  in  this  world,  having  given  way  to  perfect  security  and  ^'folnesi 
of  joy,*'  petitions  are  converted  into  thanksgivings,  and  oom^ainti 
into  praises.  How  can  the  happy  spirit  feel  otherwise  than  afliBCted 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  admiration,  gratitude,  and  joy,  when  he 
possesses  a  bright  and  enlarged  view  of  what  he  once  dmA  only  a 
glimpse — the  divine  glory  1  when  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  Phm> 
dence  on  earth  are  accounted  for  to  his  satisfaction^  and  when  att  ho 
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«X|>erience8  within,  and  all  he  obseryes  around  him,  so  loudly  pr(Kdttm 
the  riches  of  divine  greatness  and  goodness ! 

*  I  must  not  omit  the  peculiar  gratification  which  the  true  believer 
will  feci  in  actually  beholding  that  most  wonderful  Philanthropist,  who^ 
unmindful  of  his  own  supreme  dignity  and  felicity,  submitted  to  de- 
gradation, labour,  and  suffering  mconceivable,  for  the  noblest  and 
most  benevolent  of  purposes — ^co  whom  myriads,  once  involved  in  de- 
pravity and  guilt,  in  wretchedness  and  danger,  owe  their  final  salva- 
tion and  happiness — to  whom  the  believer  himself,  in  a  word,  is  in- 
debted for  his  advancement  from  the  most  deplorable  circumstaDces 
to  a  stale  infinitely  above  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  felicity ! 
That  Benefactor — ^*  the  Chief  of  ten  thousand,*'  whose  name  infused 
spirit  into  his  devotional  exercises  here  below— which  animated  every 
religious  afiection  of  his  soul— -which  tuned  his  voice  and  heart  to 
praise  in  every  hymn— -which  was  the  burden  of  his  religious  medi- 
tations and  conversation — which  fired  his  zeal  for  duty,  tind  supported 
liis  spirits  under  suffering— which  was  his  only  hope  in  death — that 
Jesus  he  now  sees,  and  handles,  and  converses  with  i  The  apostle 
Paul,  who  had  *^  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,^  finds  his 
wish  gratified ;  and  the  strangers  scattered  abroad,  who,  <*  though 
they  never  saw  him,  yet  loved  him,"  notwithstanding  they  were  *^  ia 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,"  In  heaven  possess  a  much 
'Stronger  and  more  complete  cause  for  **  rejoicing  with  joy  untfpeak- 
«b!e,  and  full  of  glory*'' '    pp.  SI,  82. 

In  treating  subjects  upon  which  the  resources  of  language 
have  been  long  exhausted,  Mr.  Burnside  gives  us  none  of  the 
well-turned  wordiness  of  vapid  sermonizing :  neither,  we  must 
allow,  does  he  bear  us  away  by  the  power  of  a  sublime  eloquence. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  manner, 
that  strongly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  childlike  vXufo^p/a.  His 
meditations,  in  becoming  minutely  familiar  with  ^^  things  to 
*^  come,'*  would  seem  never  to  have  been  checked  by  the  doubt- 
ing suggestions  of  the  foolish  wisdom  of  this  world.  We  might 
name  much  more  powerful  and  elevated  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  which  have  produced  upon  our  minds  (we  hardly  know 
why)  a  less  realizing  impression  than  some  parts  of  these  in- 
troductory Essays. 

<  But  at  length  the  body  comes  to  take  its  share  in  the  felicity  enjoyed 
by  the  soul  to  which  it  was  formerly  united.  On  the  return  of  the 
material  part  in  the  saint's  constitution  to  life,  the  objects  he  first  sees 
are  very  different  indeed  from  those  which  he  last  beheld.  The  tran- 
sition is  a  great  one^  from  a  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  in  an  apartment 
resorted  to  by  anxious  and  sorrowing  relations,  to  a  spot  covered  on  all 
sides  by  numberless  human  beings,  where  he  finds  himself  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  powers.  He  will,  however,  probably  have  no  immediate 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  change  either  m  himself  or  the  ob- 
jects around  him  on  earth,  on  account  of  certain  appearances  in  the 
sky,  which  deservedly  engage  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Yet,  surr 
prising  as  it  must  be  to  see  the  *<  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds,  with 
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power  and  great  glory/*  even  that  of  his  Father,  and  of  all  the  holy 
angels ;  to  hear  ^*  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God;** 
and  to  witness  the  solemn  changes  that  immediately  paaa  on  tne  heavens 
fund  on  the  earth,  his  surprise  will  he  accompanied  not  by  fear,  but 
by  joy.  In  his  Judge,  he  will  behold  his  Saviour  ;  he  is  oertam  of 
being  allotted  a  place  among  those  who  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand 
/of  Christ,  be  honourably  acquitted,  and  be  invited  in  conaeqoenee  to 
**  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  before  the  finindalioB  of 
the  world."  What  must  now  be  the  felicity  of  the  new  man  to  fad 
himself  possessed  of  all  the  agility  and  strength  of  70Uth»  ftee  from 
every  bodily  defect  and  blemish,  transformed,  in  short,  into  the 
likeness  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  after  his  resurrection  !  To  incrgur 
his  joy,  he  will  know  that  inclemency  of  weather,  poverty*  nciaie«» 
pain,  and  death,  have  for  ever  passed  away.  Nor  wiU  he  be  aslitary 
m  this  new  kind  of  felicity ;  he  will  be  surrounded  br  niiBlMrt  m  tbe 
same  truly  prosperous  condiikion,  among  whom  he  will  reoogaiiaaany 
who  were  once  strongly  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend* 
ship,  and  whose  sight,  company,  and  convenation^  fiNnned  one  ana 
branch  of  his  happiness  in  this  life/    pp.  S^,  S9. 

We  subjoin  n  portion  of  the  Author^s  observntipfis  opoaapsb- 
ject  much  more  diflicult  to  treat  with  propriety. 


'  The  misery  thus  endured  by  the  separate  mrHf  wiO ^ „ 

a  change  for  the  wor^e,  on  its  re-union  with  tlie  ioify  at  "Ae  gieaotl 
resurrection,  when,  besides  its  own  pains,  it  will  have  toanstaia  Aose 
of  its  companion,  which  it  has  long  apprehended.  Thai  the  toipsKsl 
sufferings  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  are  wholly  figuratife^  Is  won 
than  any  one  can  with  certainty  afHrm.  The  new  body  attached  ts  s 
spirit  under  condemnation,  is,  perhaps,  in  reali^,  subjected  to  "  dafc- 
ness  that  may  be  felt  ;'*  and  its  new  qualities  may,  lor  angfat  ws  kasv, 
adroit  of  its  being  tortured  by  hunger,  thirst,  md  the  action  of  the 
IDnost  terrible  of  all  elements,  and  yet  remain  unconsumed,  Ckslhe 
burning  bush  of  Moses.  It  is  natural  to  fear,  from  Che  ouhmimI  s^ 
ferings  experienced  in  life,  that  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  aoohb  ef  the 
wicked,  will  in  the  life  to  come  have  their  share  of  miaeiy,  as  Ihcj 
had  of  sinful  action  and  gratificationi  whatever  maj  be  the  nam  of 
that  misery.  In  holding  out  tlie  tremendous  idea,  the  Wiiiais  of  dK 
Bible  affirm  no  more  in  substance,  than  what  is  asserted  bj  oAer  a^ 
thors ;  and  afler  all,  supposing  the  scriptural  expressions  dsaetiBg 
this  misery  to  be  merely  allegorical,  they  certainly  indicate  BOMrthis| 
extremely  horrible;  and  there  is  as  much  reason  to  iielieve  cbal  ihcj 
fall  short  of  the  truth,  as  the  images  used  for  describing 
licity,  however  delightful  and  glorious. 

'  There  may  be,  in  fine,  sources  of  misery,  as  well 
with  which  we  are  totally  unacouainted,  and  whidi  it 
the  I^eity  may  see  it  necessary  hereafler  to  open  for  the  ^ 
of  sin.   The  '^  joy  of  )rour  Lord,"  and,  on  the  other  haadt  ** 
pf  God,''  together  with  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  **' 
to  indicate  that  this  will  actuallv  be  tne  case.    But  *~  — >e_ 

punishment  of  the  wicked,  I  have  chosen  to  oo        (  the 

/chiefly  to  the  witbholdoient  of  g^ood  on  the  la  IM|ff  mi 
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tkewant  of  his  interference  to  prevent  or  remove  evil.  The  actoiint, 
on  this  limited  plas,  is  sufficiently  alarm ing,  and  its  reasonableness  or 
credibility  is  less  liable  to  be  called  in  question  by  those  who  believe 
at  all  the  existence  of  future  misery.  With  regard  to  those  who  treat 
the  idea  itself  as  utterly  improbable  and  even  absurd,  I  must  observe 
once  more,  that  they  oppose  not  only  the  Bible,  but  the  general  opi- 
nion of  mankind  both  in  civilized  and  in  uncivilized  countries.  Ine 
antediluvians  thought  the  idea  of  a  deluge  that  should  destroy  nearly 
the  whole  human  race,  repugnant  to  the  divine  mercy :  yet  it  came 
to  pass,  notwithstanding  their  immense  number.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  present  sufferings  of  individuals  and  of  nations*  especially  in  some 
cases,  would  be  treated  as  chimeras  on  the  same  account,  if  they  ex* 
isted  only  in  prediction,  and  not  in  reality.'    pp.  44,  45. 

In  the  fifth  Essay,  '  on  abandoning  the  concerns  of  Eternity 
^  to  Chance,*  the  Author  exhibits  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
rent sophistries  of  the  irreligious  world. 

*  When  the  mind  is  thus  unwilling  to  think  or  hear  of  any  loss  or 
suffering  that  is  supposed  to  threaten  it,  what  can  be  inferred,  bat 
that  there  is  a  fixea  determination  in  such  persons  to  leave  the  event  to 
chance  ?  They  cannot  indeed  be  imagined  to  consider  good  and  evfl 
as  the  same,  or  not  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter;  bat  they  'are 
willing  to  take  their  chance  concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
4>f  the  danger,  concerning  their  enduring  or  not  enduring  the  evil, 
concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  ever  being  delivered  from 
it,  and  conceniing  the  equality  or  inequality  of  their  rortitude  and  pa- 
tience, to  the  trim  with  which  they  may  be  exercised.  The  habitual 
jcefusal  of  attention,  permitting  it  to  wander,  or  calling  it  off,  when- 
jBver  the  concerns  of  the  future  state  are  the  point  to  be  discussed, 
evidently  imply  the  disposition  and  resolution  just  described. 

<  There  is  another  class  of  persons,  that  seem  similarly  indified 
toward  the  kind  of  treatment  proper  to  be  given  to  the  leading  ques- 
tions at  issue  on  the  subject  of  religion,  namely,  those  who  start  doilbts, 
without  conducting  their  inquiries  to  any  conclusion.    Whenever  any 
assertion  is  brought  forward  relative  to  tne  existence  of  future  punish- 
ment— the  character  of  those  who  will  be  saved— the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  declarations  made  by  them  in  any  given  case 
—the  assertion  is  instantly  met  by  an  observation  from  these  people 
that  the  point  is  controverted,  and  that  there  are  those  who  withhold 
their  assent,  if  they  do  not  deny  it  altogether.     This  plan  is  particu- 
larly adopted,  when  the  position  is  applied  to  some  practical  purpose 
either  of  censure  or  of  admonition.     The  sceptic,  satisfied  with  pro- 
posing his  doubts,  takes  no  measures  for  their  confirmation  or  removal ; 
out  having  restored  the  balance  to  what  seems  to  him  an  equilibriumi 
retires  without  ever  informing  himself  which  scale  really  preponderates. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  continues,  till  some  friend  of  religion  brings 
forward  the  same  or  fresh  evidence  in  its  favour,  when,  to  elude  the 
force  of  it,  he  practises  the  same  manoeuvre.    Thus,  during  the 
whole  of  life,  he  **  halts  between  two  opinions ;"  and  therefore  may 
not  improperly  be  represented  as  willing  to  take  his  chance  for  anni- 
hilation or  for  future  existence,  for  eternal  happiness  or  eternal 
misery.'    pp.  96,  97. 
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There  is  a  euol,  reaftoning  earnestness,  wholly  free  from  vitn- 
perative  declamation,  in  Mr.  Burnside's  manner,  which  is  oikoi 

highly  impressive. 

<  What  remains  now,  but  to  expose  the  extreme  danger^  as  well  ■ 
absurdity,  of  abandoning  the  concerns  of  eternity  to  chance  ?  It  s 
not  a  SQiall  or  partial  loss  that  is  hazarded,  but  the  loss  of  a  good 
that  is  exempt  from  the  deficiencies  and  the  alloy  attendant  on  efcfj 
other  good — a  good  that  is  adapted  to  fill  every  capaci^  of  enjov- 
ment,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  whatever  may  oe  the  number  or  the 
variety  of  capacities  i  What  on  earth  can  parallel  a  loss  like  Chii? 
Nothing  can  equal  the  sensation  it  ought  to  produces  except  the 
astonishment  and  almost  incredulity  that  the  mmd  feels  at  the  Uet 
of  such  a  good  existing,  and  being  accessible  to  mortals— nay  io  the 
actual  possession  of  thousands  who  were  once  circumstanced  like 
ourselves :  a  good  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  that  was  ever  enjojad^ 
or  heard  of,  or  imagined,  by  any  in  the  present  world !  a  good,  too, 
that  to  aU  iu  other  excellences  adds  those  of  inTariable  Pfwu 
satisfy,  unalienable  possession,  and  perpetual  existenoe  I  Thst  dbe 
opportunity  of  attaining  such  a  good,  once  lostf  can  never  ream, 
excites  no  surprise :  but  that  any  one  who  has  an  oppofftunity  of 
attaining  a  good  of  this  nature,  should  see  with  indi&renoe»  and  < 
levity,  Uiat  opportunity  rapidly  passing  away  without  imppovca 
and  leave  the  realizing  of  the  golden  prospect  to  chance^  ii  so 
prising,  that  it  scarcely  appears  credible ! 

<  The  loss,  however  incalculable,  is  not  the  worst  part  ef  dw  Cfi 
sustained  by  this  most  criminal  as  well  as  unfortunate  aditals 
rer.  There  is  no  inferior  enjoyment,  nor  even  abseiHse  ef  ssAr- 
in^,  to  counterbalance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  this  unparsBdsd 
mi^ortune.  Such  alleviations  as  frequently  present  thrmsrlfia  is 
this  world,  have  no  place  in  the  otlier.  With  ezclosion  from  hmtwii 
departs  every  other  joy,  and  the  presence  of  miseij'  imtasllf 
succeeds  to  tne  absence  of  happiness.  But  a  misery  of  what  load? 
A  misery,  like  that  which  was  said  before  of  cdestisi  bliss*  suilod  is 
every  capacity  of  suffering,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  whatever  atj 
be  the  number  or  variety  of  those  capacities !  a  misery  that  admilB 
of  no  lenitives,  not  even  that  of  hope  !  a  misery  that  does  not  grow 
less  intolerable  by  time  !  a  misery  that  tortures,  without  ever  tenni- 
nating  sensation  or  existence!  This  state  of  suffering  bean  as 
resemblance  to  the  worst  condition  of  human  woe  on  eardi :  nor  cm 
death  be  looked  for  or  fled  to  for  relief,  as  in  this  world ;  for  in  the 
world  to  come,  **  men  shall  seek  death,  but  shall  not  find  it.**  ' 

<  In  a  case,  then,  where  such  loss  and  such  suffering  are  notoalj 
possible,  but  very  frequency  happen,  for  any  one  to  leave  the  imos  Is 
chance — what  wordscan  sufficiently  mark  the  absurdity  and  thewidDsd- 
ness! — especially  as  the  evil  is  absolutely  without  remedy*  What 
then  shall  we  say  to  those  who,  as  before  described,  cannot  en  * 
serious  suggestion  concerning  religion,  either  from  themsel 
others,  or  who  never  come  to  any  solid  conclusion  on  this 
subject  ?  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  divert  the  attention  ftom 
tluit  requires  the  care  and  labour  of  study,  which  is  ~ 
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that  leads  to  disagreeable  oonsequeoces.  But  were  that  practice  to 
be  adopted  respecting  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  result  would 
prove  very  fatal  to ,  intellectual  improvement,  to  success  in  the  world, 
and  even  to  our  subsistence,  our  health,  and  our  personal  safety. 
In  such  instances,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  the  evils  not  on  one  side 
only,  but  on  the  other  also,  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  against  the 
disadvantages.  It  may  be  unpleasant  and  difficult  to  stop  our  course, 
or  turn  out  of  the  road,  but  it  would  be  a  much  worse  calamity  to 
rush  down  a  precipice  It  would  be  a  great  mortification  to  sacrifice 
present  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  that  mortification  would  be  amply 
compensated,  by  the  possession  of  a  far  greater  and  more  lasting 
good.  It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  admonition, 
whether  external  or  internal ;  but  it  would  be  more  for  the  credit,  aa 
well  as  for  the  safety  and  comfort,  of  the  individual  admonished,  to 
hear  the  worst  of  the  case,  and  to  take  good  counsel,  than  to  Imve 
his  peace  and  enjoyments  exposed  to  continual  interruption  from  the 
warnings  and  advice  of  friendly  officiousness,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
any  expedient,  however  miserable,  to  preserve  or  restore  a  tranqailU^, 
which  must  shortly  end  in  the  most  fatal  catastrophe  P  pp.  105-J7^ 

The  Essay  *  on  Virtue  unconnected  with  Piety,*  we  think, 
taken  altogether,  to  be  judicious ;  although  we  are  never  pleased 
with  the  unaccompanied  word  ^  Virtue,*  or  with  the  phrase 
'  the  Virtuous,*  on  occasions  when  nothing  more  b  intended 
to  be  expressed  than  the  absence  of  particular  vices,  or  the 
favourable  expansion  of  the  social  afiections,  or  the  solitary 
prominence  of  some  talent  or  excellence  beneficial  to  society. 
We  admit  that,  if  Air.  Burnside's  qualifying  statements  are  all 
taken  together,  he  is  not  fairly  obnoxious  to  objection.     But  his 

J  phraseology  we  think,  in  places,  liable  to  a  misconstractlon 
ieivourable  to  certain  vulgar  and  erroneous  notions  of  morality. 
Indeed,  we  may  remark  generally,  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
concetth'ion  in  our  Author's  moderation  as  we  can  think  defen- 
sible, lie  is  wisely  careful  to  give  no  needless  offence  to  the 
perverted  apprehensions  of  those  whom  he  would  win.  And 
we  know,  that  .the  wise  caution  of  mild  spirits  will  sometimes 
be  hardly  distins^uishable  from  a  timid  compromise  of  principle. 
We  have  several  times  been  fain  to  imagine  that  the  Autqor 


^  peradventure,  even  with  thy  bags  and  righteousness,  thou 
'  maycst  pass  the  needle's  eye.'  But  the  Author's  goodness  of 
heart,  and — might  we  surmise  also  ? — his  professional  engage- 
ments, have  perhaps  induced  upon  him  a  tone  of  concession — of 
indulgence — of  deference,  the  actual  effect  of  which  he  does 
not  always  correctly  estimate. 

The   following    quotations,  however,  will  evince  that  Mr. 
Burnside  can  make  an  explicit  assertion  of  unpleasing  truths. 
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*  The  common  exercise  of  it,  (virtue)  tberefbre,  compsred  whli 
an  enlarged  view  of  its  effects,  is  no  more  than  a  glimmering  taper 
brought  into  competition  with  the  meridian  sun*  Can  we  suppose. 
then,  that  the  Divine  Being  will  acknowledge  the  former,  uncowiected 
with  the  latter,  to  be  real  virtue,  or  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  pictvi 
The  supposition  seems  grossly  absurd ;  but  if  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  the  subject,  it  must  vanish  the  moment  he  who  admitt 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  hears  them  dedariug,  that 
^<  being  born  again,"  <<  being  in  Christ,"  and  becoming  «*  a  new  crea- 
turcy"  are  indispensable  parts  of  that  character  to  which  heaven  wiU 
be  assigned  as  a  portion. 

*  Indeed^  were  this  not.  the  case^  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceife, 
how  the  virtuous  who  are  strangers  to  pious  ideas  and  feelings  ooaM 
be  happy  in  heaven.  In  that  world,  tnere  are  no  such  grounds  as 
exist  here  for  the  exercise  of  what  is  commonly  called  Tirtne.  There 
is  no  animal  nature  to  be  guarded  or  provided  for,  either  on  our  ova 
account  or  that  of  others.  The  relations,  stations,  and  circomstnes 
of  this  life  having  ceased,  the  duties  arising  out  of  them  ceaae  with 
them.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  remaining  for  the  exerciie  of  a 
virtue  which  was  calculated  merely  for  the  present  state  no  gron 
temptation  to  be  resisted— no  daneer  to  be  obviated— «o  grievance 
to  be  redressed — no  want  to  be  supplied— at  least  of  such  a  nature  ai 
the  character  in  question  is  able  or  willing  to  auppljr*  Heaven 
presents  no  employment,  except  that  which  ue  merely  vntoooa  maa 
neglected,  and  was  disinclined  to,  when  upon  earth.  How  can  be 
wiUi  any  satisfaction  unite  with  those,  who  there  celebrate  the  praises 
of  Him  that  ''  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  aina  in  his 
own  blood,''  when  such  a  man  has  been  used  to  content  himsrlf  widi 
the  slightest  and  most  superficial  view  of  this  love— and  p^^^^p  ta 
suppose,  that  however  much  others  might  need  itf  he  himaeU^was 
litdcy  if  at  all,  indebted  to  it,  and  therefore  contemplatea  it  wA 
ahnost  perfect  indiiference.'  pp.  122-^12S* 

Again : — 

<  I  am  not  insensible,  that  the  idea  of  there  being  no  other  aha^ 
native  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  To  one  wha 
has  been  accustomed  to  benold  the  countenance,  to  hear  tha 
language,  and  to  observe  tlie  manners,  of  virtue,  in  diflferent  Mi%tM 
of  ufe,  and  in  different  ranks  and  stations— to  admire  ita  charms,  and 
to  be  profited  by  its  favours — the  idea  must  be  peculiarlj  diafrraiiin 
But  revolting  as  it  must  be  to  the  feelings  of  every  humane  and 
grateful  mind --horrible  as  it  must  appear  to  the  virtuous  individual 
who  stands  in  this  awful  predicament — humanity  and  gratitude  them* 
selves  will  not  allow  me  to  change  the  mournful  topic.  To  conceal 
so  serious  a  danger,  or  even  to  disguise  it,  lest  it  should  excite  alafO^ 
distress,  or  indignation,  would  be  an  instance  of  false  delicacja  injo* 
dicious  respect,  and  pusillanimous  obsequiousness^  which|  on 
of  its  iniquity  and  cruelty,  ought  to  be  reprobated  in  the  i 
terms.  It  would  be  to  deprive  the  individual,  placed  in  such 
hazard,  of  the  opportunity  which  still  offers  for  escape.  .L«t  that 
opportunity  inspire  him  with  resolation  to  look  the  damger  fuU  in 
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the  face,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  truth,  whatever  consternation  it 
may  occasion,'  pp.  124> — 126. 

The  Essay  *  on  Splendid  Virtue  unconnected  with  Kety^* 
displays  much  correct  thinking.  To  estimate  properly  the 
characters  of  men  distinguished  by  eminent  quahties  or  great 
achievements,  he  remarks, 

*  his  nccessaiy  to  take  into  the  account  not  only  the  excellent  nature* 
tendency,  and  effects  of  their  actions,  but  also  the  principles  by  whidi 
they  were  influenced.  Illustrious  and  beneficial  deeds  have  sometimes 
been  performed  by  worthless  and  bad  men.  In  other  cases,  though 
the  motives  were  perhaps  innocent,  yet  being  of  an  inferior  quality, 
they  surely  furnish  the  performers  with  no  pretence  for  claiming  the 
highest  recompence.  Of  these  latter,  that  may  be  considered  as  one* 
which  consists  merely  in  a  mechanical  and  irresistible  effort  of  great 
talent  to  display  itself.  There  is  little  or  no  reflection,  it  may  be,  on 
the  pleasure  or  advantage  likely  toarise  from  its  exercise.  It  is  a  move- 
ment that  obeys  an  impulse,  like  many  motions  of  the  body,  which  are 
spontaneous,  involuntary,  and  without  premeditation.  Itseenu  an  exer- 
tion of  nature  to  relieve  itself.  The  concealed  faculty  of  the  mind  must 
be  developed  in  some  way  or  other.  A  child  when  grown  up  may 
render  service  to  society,  and  the  figure  it  may  make  in  the  worn 
redound  somewhat  to  the  honour  of  the  parent  that  gave  it  a  suitable 
education ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  latter  cannot  take  credit  to  himself 
for  a  production,  the  beneficial  result  of  which  is  an  object  that  be 
did  not  originally  purpose,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  studied 
and  adopted  no  proper  means.  The  river  which  abundantly  fructifies 
a  country,  may  very  naturally  awaken  curiosity  concerninff  its  source* 
and  travellers  mav,  without  the  charge  of  laborious  idleness,  take 
difficult  and  hazardous  journeys  to  discover  it.  But  the  source  itsel£ 
possesses  no  extraordinary  merit  in  giving  rise  to  a  stream  whidi 
gushed  out  of  itself,  and  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  restrained. 
These  observations  will,  I  think,  apply  to  all  those  great  and  happy 
results  of  natural  endowment,  where  little  or  no  pains  are  taken  to 
direct  its  course,  and  to  distribute  it  through  proper  channels,  that 
its  benefits  may  be  as  much  multiplied  and  extended  as  possible,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief  by  taking  a  wrong  direction. 
The  non-improvement,  and  especially  the  abuse  of  talent,  reminds  us 
of  the  noble  and  generous  instincts  m  some  animals,  for  which  their 
Maker,  and  not  thev,  is  to  be  (>raised,  and  which,  to  make  tliem  truly 
serviceable,  or  at  least  not  injurious,  must  be  placed  under  the 
government  and  control  of  human  reason.  It  is  happy  where  great 
endowments,  abandoned  to  chance,  continue  moving,  like  the  planets 
in  their  orbits,  with  useful,  though  unconscious,  magnificence  and 
splendour  :  but  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  wise  and  good  conduct  of 
tneir  possessor,  if  they  do  not  deviate  from  their  course,  and  prove 
materially  detrimental.'  pp.  133-^134. 

The  Author  then  labours  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  religious 
hopes  often  rested  upon  such  eminent  qualities,  or  distinguished 
puolic  services. 
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tcntSy  or  at  least  for  their  inattention  to  its  meaniiDg  and  tpint?' 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  nominally  religious  man  may  be  no  less  otkfmwe 
to  the  Deity,  than  the  wilful  blindness  of  the  infidel.  In  respect  of 
slothy  and  disafiectioh  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  riehteousnesv^  tfaef 
are  perhaps  equal.  In  another  respect,  the  guilt  of  the  former  seems 
greater.  In  doubting  the  authenticity  of  a  work^  till  proper  eridenee 
can  be  procured,  no  disrespect  to  the  author  is  necessarily  implied^ 
since  impositions  are  too  often  attempted,  the  case  of  revelatiim  itself 
not  excepted ;  whereas  he  who  disregards  that  which  he  acknov« 
ledges  to  oe  a  divine  communication,  cannot  be  otherwise  thsn  guilty 
both  of  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  with  himself,  and  auo  of 
directly  offering  the  grossest  affront  to  the  Supreme  Being.* 

^  The  believer  will  be  glad  to  find,  that  the  weakness  and  flnctoi- 
tions  attending  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  rest  on  no 
solid  foundation.  In  addition  to  the  information  given  by  reason  and 
nature,  he  derives  from  the  sacred  volume  the  most  important  doeo^ 
ments  relative  to  the  invisible  and  future  world,  which  he  is  shof^ta 
enter.  It  exempts  him  from  much  vain  study,  and  frees  faim  mm 
the  intricate  and  perplexing  mazes  in  which  perhaps  the  researehas 
of  his  blind  understanding  had  involved  him.  AmidT  the  wild  fictkms 
of  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  and  the  contradictory  schemes  of  onai* 
lightened  philosophy,  it  conducts  him  to  truth  and  certainty*  by  a 
short  and  easy  road.  What  a  happiness  to  learn,  that  the  flattenng 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  during  waking  houni 
and  the  far  more  romantic  scenes  of  grandeur  and  felidty  ezbibitied 
by  the  excursive  fancy  in  dreams,  bear  not  the  smallest  proportioii  to 
that  real  prosperity  which  ere  long  will  be  his  portion  I  riow  icaa 
he  be  thankful  enough  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  not  only  indited  die 
Scriptures,  but  inchned  his  heart  to  receive  and  improve  Aemf 
Here  are  deposited  his  best  armour  against  temptation,  his  best 
antidote  a^iost  the  weariness  arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  earthly 
good  to  his  desires,  his  best  support  against  the  shafts  of  adversity 
and  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  see  the  nff^tt^y 
of  **  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saiiour 
Jesus  Christ,''  in  order  to  prove  that  he  at  all  **  knows  any  thing  m 
he  ought  to  know,"  and  to  perfect  more  and  more  in  hinsadf  the 
image  of  those  divine  sentiments  and  manners  presented  in'the  Scrip- 
tures, to  which,  notwithstanding  many  revisions  and  retouchea,  ft  Stn 
bears  so  very  faint  a  resemblance.'  pp.  346-— 8. 

Although  he  occasionally  discusses  disputed  pointa  of  thea^ 
lo^y»  1^  i»  not  as  the  theological  disputant  that  Mr.  BorssidB 
Mill  take  his  rank  as  a  writer.  His  proper  ground  ia  io  tha 
field  of  moral  sentiments ;  and  his  Jorte  lies  in  the  reaaooiag 
that  is  addressed  to  the  conscience.  The  Essay,  for  iaaCaDaa 
*  ori"the  Culpability  of  Error  in  Religion,'  though  by  no  WMum 
without  merit,  would,  we  fear,  make  little  impression  upon  minds 
inured  to  the  athletic  habits  of  religious  controversy.  The  idea 
suggests  itself,  that  the  Author  is  accustom^  to  meaanre  Ma 
style  of  argument  against  the  strcngtli  of  adolescent  inteUeet. 
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benevoleDt  of  Beings,  whom  he  was  bound,  by  every  tie  of  justice, 
and  gratitude,  to  make  the  principal  object  of  his  regard  ? 

^  Amiable  and  useful,  therefore,  as  the  virtue  of  benevolence  i» 
justly  considered  to  be,  we  may  see  its  value  sometimes  rated  in- 
finitely too  high,  with  respect  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised. 
There  is  particular  reason  to  guard  against  the  mistake,  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  this  virtue  fascinates  mankind  by  the  charms 
of  its  appearance  and  benefits.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  compas- 
sion and  benevolence  are  wanted  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent, 
in  a  world  so  full  of  trouble  as  this,  that  religious  principle,  their 
proper  source,  existing  in  so  few  instances,  could  by  no  means  answer 
the  demand  ;  and  therefore  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  some  measure, 
the  Divine  Being  has  provided  other  inferior  motives.  But  it  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  these  motives  supersede  the  necessity 
for  true  piety,  or  that  this  will  be  accepted  in  its  room  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  generosity  natural  to  youth,  and  the  tender  com- 
passion prevalent  in  the  breasts  of  females,  in  the  absence  of  other 
Dualities,  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  them  as  decisive  proofs  of 
lat  goodness  which  the  Divine  Being  will  hereafter  acknowledge.' 
pp.  163— le*. 

Mr.  Bumside's  argument  in  defence  of  Revealed  ReligioD, 
is  not  witliout  a  degree  of  originality.  We  can  only  present 
a  passage  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Essay  on  Infidelity, 

*  There  is  a  certain  description  of  people,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  education  and  early  habits,  of  public  authority  and  general 
example,  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
regard  them,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  external  forms  of  religion  ;  but 
without  so  much  as  acquainting  themselves  with  the  principles  incul« 
cated  in  the  sacred  volume,  at  least  without  adverting  to  the  tendencnr 
of  tliose  principles,  or  pursuing  them  in  their  consequences.  It  la 
doubtful  whether  this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  distinguished*  from 
that  of  infidels,  since  they  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bible  only  whea 
their  opinions  and  practice  happen  not  to  be  contradicted  by  it ;  but 
instantly  question  its  authenticity,  and  call  aloud  for  evidence,  when- 
ever they  are  required  by  it  to  assent  to  unwelcome  truths,  or  sum- 
moned to  the  arduous  task  of  self-denial — provided  they  cannot 
explain  away  "  these  hard  savings.''  Not,  however,  to  dispute  their 
claim  to  the  character  of  believers,  let  us  consider  in  wliat  light  they 
will  probably  appear  to  the  Divine  Being.  His  great  object  by 
means  of  a  revelation,  which  was  to  bring  back  their  hearts  to  Him- 
self, and  to  '^  set  their  affections  on  things  above,"  is  as  much  unat« 
tained  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  unbelievers.  Will  he  tamely 
acquiesce  in  the  failure  of  an  end  so'  important  to  his  glory,  to  the 

food  of  society,  and  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  individuals  i  Will  he 
e  pleased  witn  their  open  declarations  in  his  favour,  while  he  plainly 
overhears  what  they  say^  aside  to  their  fellow  creatures,  or  at  least  in 
their  own  hearts  ?  Will  he  be  content  to  see  them  stand  lifeless  and 
inactive,  merely  because  the  labels  attached  to  their  mouths  are 
correct  and  appropriate  ?  Will  their  zeal  in  maintaining  the  divimty 
of  the  Bible  compensate  for  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  its  con- 
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UobappilYy  the  state  of  real  piety  in  the  world,  ia  by  no  means 
that  wfaioh  IS  here  supposed. 

'  The  imtnense  number  of  the  irreligious^  is  an  idea  which  weight 
uiicb  with  each  individual  of  that  description,  relative  to  the  confir- 
mation and  increase  of  his  **  enmity  against  God/'  He  perhaps  findi 
them  in  his  own  family,  the  members  of  which  he  sees,  and  with 
whom  he  conrerses  every  day — the  sharers  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  jovs  and  sorrows ;  with  whom  he  takes  sweet  counsel  in  hb  per- 
plexities ;  to  whom  he  is  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  relationship, 
tViendship,  and  common  interest.  To  whichsoever  side  of  his  habi- 
tation he  turns,  or  whomsoever  of  his  neighbours  he  meets*  he  sees 
and  hears,  in  general,  nothing  that  indicates  the  least  sign  of  piety, 
if  it  does  not  manifest  entirely  the  reverse.  His  connexions  m 
business,  his  friends  whom  he  visits  and  by  whom  he  is  viMted,  his 
acquaintance  whom  he  speaks  to  or  has  a^irs  to  transact  with  occa- 
sionally, are  almost  all  perhaps  of  the  same  irreligious  character. 
The  individuals  and  societies,  whether  in  private  or  public  life, 
whether  belonging  to  his  own  nation  or  to  foreign  countneSt  known 
to  him  personally,  by  report,  or  through  the  medium  of  die  daily 
papers,  seldom  discover  attachment  to  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
dieir  language  and  actions  are  of^en  absolutely  incompatible  with  it' 

*  An  aversion  to  piety  so  extensively  prevalent,  and  of  such  a  long 
standing  among  mankind,  cannot  but  operate  most  powerfully  upon 
the  mind  of  a  person,  that  is  of  itself  disinclined  to  the  subject. 
The  prodigious  number  of  the  irreligious,  separate  from  eveiy  other 
consideration,  must  strike  him  most  forcibly.  Be  their  endowments, 
characters  among  themselves,  or  stations,  ever  so  disadvantageous,  he 
will  be  glad  of  their  concurrence  in  the  present  instance.  He  will 
shew  no  more  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and  adherents 
for  maintaining  the  cause  of  irreligion,  than  the  Roman  conspirator 
of  old,  who,  notwithstanding  his  high  dignity  as  senator,  in  attempt- 
ing to  eftect  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  willing  to  receive  m 
assistance  of  the  meanest  and  most  infamous  slaves.  In  like  manner, 
the  man  who  never  made  regeneration  or  conversion  his  concern, 
however  proud  he  may  be  of  his  fortune,  his  rank,  or  his  office.  If  he 
happens  to  possess  any  of  these  advantages,  and  however  he  mq^ 
disdain  all  connexion  with  his  inferiors  in  this  respect,  feels  not  alittle 
encouraged  in  his  opposition  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christ,  or 
to  the  renovation  oi  his  heart  and  life,  by  thinking  of  the  general 
character  of  mankind,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  regud 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  religious  principle^  He  is 
pleased  with  the  totality  of  the  sum,  forgetful  not  only  of  the  veiy 
large  jproportion  there  is  in  it  of  the  poor  and  obscure,  but  also  what 
a  multitude  it  contains  of  ignorant,  worthless,  and  abandoned  Am* 
racters.  Much  less,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  an  irreligious  maii^ 
who  has  no  pretensions  to  deference  or  consequence  among  tihose 
around  him,  object  to  the  want  of  such  claims  m  othlers,  who,  like 
himself,  are  strangers  to  piety,  where  it  is  simply  his  object  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  his  cause.'  pp.  502— !>. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  this  Essay,  reflection^,  obvious  as  to 
their  matter,  are  very  well  and  forcibly  presented. 

*  But  the  most  important  consideration  to  be  urged  asainst  the 
improper  influence  of  fashion  on  weak  and  irreligious  mmds,  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  truly  pious  man  is  bv  no  means  so 
much  in  the  minority,  as  appears  at  first  view.  Besides  his  corres- 
pondence in  spirit  and  character  with  numbers  of  ^*  faithful  brethren 
m  Christ,"  of  various  ranks,  stations,  and  denominations,  in  his  own 
country,  and  with  all  who  '^  fear  God  and  work  righteousness**  in 
every  age  and  country :  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  astfociateSf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  world  to  which  he  belongs  most  be 
taken  into  the  account :  **  the  general  assemblv  and  church  of  the 
first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven ;  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect ;  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number,  collected  from  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues ;  an  innu* 
merable  company  of  angels ;  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant^ 
and  God  the  Judge  df  all."  Though  this  infinitely  grand  association 
be  invisible,  yet  it  is  real ;  and  as  its  existence  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  dimness  dr  short-sightedness  of  mortal  vision,  so  neither  ouj4it 
the  impression  which  it  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind,  to  be  weakened  by  that  circumstance.  To  the  eye  of  fliith, 
which  appeals  to  reason  for  its  support,  invisible  objects  seem  no  lets 
substantial,  than  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  that  appeared  to 
Elisha's  servant  to  cover  the  mountains  round  about  his  master,  whom» 
before  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  thought  to  be  alone,  and  without 
defence^  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  Let  then 
the  real  Christian,  when  he  thinks  that  be  stands  opposed  singly  to  an 
innumerable  host  of  the  irreligious  and  of  nominal  believers,  reflect 
on  the  number  and  splendour  of  bis  unseen  approvers  and  conliB-* 
derates.  He  will  perceive  them  to  be  fullv  a  match  for  his  eartUfy 
adversaries.  Their  multitude  will  fill  as  wide  a  space,  and  present  as 
magnificent  a  spectacle,  as  his  opponents.  The  oright  exhibition' of  , 
their  possessions  and  honours,  will  glare  upon  the  sight  full  as  muiph 
as  earthly  riches.  Their  imposing  attitude,  invested  as  they  are  with 
authority  and  dominion,  is  fully  capable  of  vieing  with  that  of  the 
other.  Were  the  celestial  spirits  above,  among  whom  true  piety  is 
the  reigning  mode,  once  to  make  their  appearance,  the  fitthiontuble 
votaries  of  irreligion,  when  showing  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  they  are  actually  found  in  an  illustrious  and  crowded 
assembly,  or  even  as  they  exist  in  the  glowing  anticipations  and 
wishes  of  a  youthful  imagination,  would  sotfn — very  soon— share  the 
fote  of  the  twinkling  stars,  when  the  sun  rises  above  the  horixon/ 

'  The  irreligious  admirer  of  the  gay  world  cannot  but  know,  that 
the  multitude,  to  which  these  fashionable  Christians  in  name  only 
belong,  their  pomp  and  glitter,  their  applauses  and  censures,  the  good 
and  evil  effects  ot  their  power,  cease  to  retain  the  command  of  his 
senses  in  the  still  and  solitary  hours  of  night,  when  he  lies  awake 
upon  his  bed;  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  ^rkness ;  nor  would  they 
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retain  tlicir  hold  on  his  imaginatioUy  if  lie  did  not  expect  to  lee  Ae 
scene  renewed  the  day  following.  The  night  will  shortly  ooine»  how- 
ever, to  be  succeeded  by  a  mornings  wTien,  instead  of  that  scene 
which  will  then  have  passed  away  into  obscurity,  insignificancet  and 
even  something  far  worse,  he  will  witness,  to  his  utter  confusion  and 
terror,  the  triumphant  situation  of  the  once  forlorn  and  afficted 
friend  to  real  piety— never,  never,  to  be  banished  from  his  obaer- 
vation.*    Vol.  I.  pp.  513 — 6.  * 

We  do  not  feel  obliged  to  enter  upon  the  endless  question 
relative  to  '  lawful  amusements.'  But  we  must  just  remark, 
in  passing  the  twenty*  eighth  Essay,  ^  on  the  Compatibleness  of 
*'  Piety  with  Pleasure,*  that,  though  the  purest  intentions  are 
very  apparent  in  every  sentence,  we  fear  the  indistinct  and  tre- 
mulous tone  of  Mr.  Burnside^s  dehortations  will  produce  Httle 
impression  upon  the  *  lovers  of  pleasure.'  'I'he  monitor  who 
betrays  a  fear  that  the  thread  of  his  influence  will  snap, 
instead  of  being  able  to  restrain  liis  wanton  charge,  will  only  be 
dragged  ignominiously  at  his  heels.  There  is  in  this  Essay, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  some- 
thing of  that  sort  of  indistinctness  and  timidity  to  which  the 
term  trimming  is  commonly  applied.  It  is  indicated,  for 
instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Essay,  by  the  very  odd  peri- 
phrasis which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  following  paragraph. 

<  If  I  mention  the  relaxing  the  features  occasionally  into  a  smile  or 
a  laugh ;  the  admission  of  wit  and  humour  into  conversation ;  reading 
for  entertainment  as  well  as  for  instruction ;  exchange  of  friendly 
visits;  dividing  the  time  between  town  and  country;  the  partaking 
sometimes  of  delicacies  and  luxuries ;  together  %mth  certain  sorts  rf 
corporeal  and  mental  amusements^  more  easily  conceived  than  eiut' 
fnerated;  I  suppose  I  shall  notice  some  of  the  particulars  at  least 
usually  comprehended  in  the  word  pleasure.  Let  me  not,  however, 
forget  to  include  in  it  elegance,  if  not  splendour,  in  houses  and 
furniture,  in  dress  and  equipage ;  though  they  relate  chiefly  to  the 
higher  classes.  With  respect  to  these  modes  of  enjoyment,  I  msybe 
bold  to  say,  that  religion  by  no  means  interdicts  them  altogether;  nor 
indeed  am  I  aware^  that  she  in  general  prescribes  any  other  limits  t» 
them,  than  what  would  be  assigned  by  considerations  of  safety,  in- 
terest, decorum,  and  moral  obligation,  without  religion.'  pp.  560,  561- 

Again :  the  apparent  implication  conveyed  in  the  ensuinr 
sentences,  seems  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doabtfol 
propriety.     *  The  lovers  of  frivolity  are  not  always  virtuous 

*  characters ;  but  if  they  were,  still  many  of  them  live  without 

<  that  religion  which  is  so  variously  and  emphatically  described  ' 

<  in  the  New  Testament,  and  so  strikingly  manifested  in  the 

*  sentiments  and  spirit,  in  the  language  and  the  practice,  of  the 

<  apostles  and  their  followers.'    (p.  580.)      We  would  not  he 
captious  upon  a  word ;  but,  in  truth,  we  think  this  is  either  Tery 
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lax  <charity9  or  very  incautious  writing.  Bj  these  *  Tirtuoiw 
'  lovers  of  frivolity/  we  can  suppose  the  Author  intends-  persoiM 
not  grossly  immoral ;  though  we  think,  even  in  that  sense,  it 
is  an  unadvised  association  of  terms.  But  we  can  affix  tul 
meaning  whatever,  compatible  with  Uie  Author's'  avowed  aen^ 
timents,  to  the  insinuation,  that  there  may  be,  and  are^  aome 
'  lovers  of  frivolity,'  who  are  at  the  same  time  Chrutian9f  in  the 
Apostolic  sense  of  the  word , 

In  the  Essays  of  the  first  volume,  the  Author  seems  to 
address  himself  to  the  irreligious,  labouring  to  attract  their 
attention  towards  the  great  objects  of  futurity ;  to  meet  and 
remove  the  difficulties  and  objections  most  commonly  urged  bj* 
such  persons  in  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  religion  as  a  personal 
concern  ;  to  recommend  the  ways  of  piety  as  ways  of  peace  and . 
pleasantness ; — in  a  word,  to  oner  a  diffuse  apology  for  personii 
religion.  The  Essays  of  the  second  volume  are  adapted  to 
meet  the  difficulties,  and  varied  feelings  and  circumstances  of 
those  wlio  have  actually  commenced  the  Christian  course. 

We  must,  with  few  comments,  present  some  specimens  from 
this  latter  portion  of  the  work ;  which  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  may  be  to  the  majority  of  Mr.  Burn* 
side's  readers,  rather  the  more  interesting  of  the  two. 

The  forty-fourth  Essay,  ^  on  Presumption  in  Religion,'  con« 
tains  much  just  thinking  and  well-pointed  animadversion. 

'  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  presumption  with  which  piety 
is  treated  by  the  irreligious.  Strangers  to  its  nature,  importaocey 
and  the  difficulties  attending  it,  they  presume  that  it  may  be  attained 
at  any  time,  or  that  no  great  evil  will  arise,  if  it  be  never  attained ; 
and  those  of  them  who  cannot  go  to  the  length  of  deferring  it,  much 
less  of  neglecting  it  altogether,  yet  presume  that  the  form  is  the 
substance,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  grave  exteriors 
they  therefore  think  that ''  their  hearts  are  right  in  the  sisht  of  God,*' 
when  they  are  all  the  while  *'  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  ana  the  bond  of 
iniquity.''  However  dangerous  and  lamentable  these  instances  of 
temerity  are,  they  are  easily  supposable.  What  appears  extraon- 
dinary  is,  that  any  whose  minds  seem  better  informed  on  t)ib  grandf 
solemn,  and  difficult  subject,  should  manifest,  in  its  treatment,  the 
most  unbecoming  inconsideration.  They  behave  in  the  house  of 
God,  if  not  with  rudeness,  yet  with  as  litue  ceremony  as  if  they  were 
in  their  own  houses,  at  a  time  when  neither  the  persons  present,  nor 
the  occasion,  required  any  particular  self-recollection.  They  quote 
the  Scriptures  with  as  much  levity,  as  they  would  a  profane  author 
who  baa  discussed  some  trivial  or  ludicrous  subject*  They  entertain 
no  fears  respecting  the  genuineness  of  their  piety ;  and  of  course 
none  Relative  to  their  •*  holding  fast  the  beginning  of  theur  confidence, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end/'  The  obstacles  to 
be  surroounled  in  the  discharge  of  painful  duties,  or  in  refecting  **  the 
pleasures  of  sin,"  as  also  their  manifold  failures,  with  the  unhappy 
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conflequeaods  of  tbem,  are  topics  which  give  them  Htde*  or  no  ceor 
pern/    Vol.  IL  pp.  943»  2U. 

The  moat  free  aod  endearing  relationsi  therefore,  subsisting 
between  (Sod  and  hb  worshippers,  will  not  excuse  the  want  of 
decorum  on  their  part. 

*  They  are  children,  it  b  true ;  hut  they  are  children  who  were  once 
rebellious,  and  who  were  reconciled  to  their  much  injured  Father  bj 
means  which  ought  to  inspire  them  with  the  highest  reverence  tn 
him,  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  their  own  guiu  and  unwortfaineM* 
The  recoile  ction  of  these  facts  should  make  them  feel  abashed  in  bii 
presence,  amid  their  most  lawful  freedoms,  and  their  roost  rapturooi 
joys.  In  the  midst  of  that  splendid  entertainment  which  the  father 
prepared  on  jthe  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  marks  of  endesred 
affection  which  the  latter  received,  and  the  ornaments  of  dress  bj 
)yhich  he  was  distinguished,  could  not  make  him  foi^et  his  gross  mil- 
conduct,  or  his  late  mean  and  wretched  condition,  ihe  unexpected 
and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  parent  humbled  while  it  coinfoned 
him  ;  and  amidst  his  joy,  there  were  no  doubt,  at  intervals,  external 
manifestations  of  the  shame  and  sorrow  he  felt  within.  No  trnlv  pe- 
nitent believer  in  Christ  can  be  an  utter  stranger  to  sensations  of  tba 
kind  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  or  can  fail  of  testifying  them 
by  a  suitable  behaviour,  even  when  favoured  with  the  most  cheering 
smiles  of  the  divine  countenance.  Indeed,  separate  from  the  reason 
for  humiliation  just  alluded  to,  the  conduct  of  no  Christian  is  so  cor- 
rect and  becommg,  even  after  reconciliation,  as  not  to  warrant  self- 
diffidence  and  self-abasement,  when  his  communion  with  the  Dei^  is 
Uie  most  intimate  and  delightful.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  245,  246. 

We  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  following 
remarks  in  the  way  of  any  whom  they  may  concern, 

*  Here  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  advert  to  the  flippant  and  ludi- 
crous, if  not  mean  and  vulgar,  phraseology  introduceu  into  discourse 
and  writing,  when  the  things  of  God  are  the  subject,  by  some  who 
sustain  the  religious  character.  To  mention  instances  would  d^pade 
piety,  and  excite  disgust :  neither  is  it  necessary,  since  they  are  so 
oflen  the  subject  of  painful  reflection  to  the  friends  of  godlineH^  si 
well  as  of  good  sense  and  propriety.  The  offenders  are  genersUy 
persons  of  a  low  turn,  and  of  coarse  manners ;  their  natural  parts,  what* 
ever  they  may  be,  have  never  been  refined  by  education,  readingi  or 
conversation  with  their  superiors  in  station ;  or  if  they  act  In  onpo- 
sition  to  their  own  judgment  and  taste,  it  is  because  they  despair  of 
recommending  themselves  to  their  readers  or  hearers,  without  this 
contemptible  and  criminal  obsequiousness.  Neither  die  worsbfe  of 
God,  nor  the  pulpit  itself,  is  entirely  uninfected  by  this  scanduoui 
practice.  The  excuses  alleged  for  it  are-^that  it  causes  the  multi^ 
tude  to  come  together-^that  it  engages  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
less, the  volatile,  and  those  of  low  degree—- and  that  it  is  often  blcsril 
for  the  great  purposes  of  conversion  and  edification.  The  fiMrt,  how* 
^er,  that  good  is  not  unfrequently  brought  out  of  evil,  does  not 
furnish  a  good  reason  for  committing  evil;  neither  ip  h  oertam  ftsf 
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Che  good  produced  in  the  preBent  case^  exceeds  the  evil  occarioned 
through  the  blame  attachea  to  the  holy  ministryy  by  thus  ghring  offence. 
There  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  disffraceful  in  the  discourses  or  writings 
of  the  inspired  authors.  This  Duffoonery  in  the  illustrations  and 
phrases  made  choice  of,  as  well,  perhafis,  as  in  the  looks,  ton^ 
gesture,  and  actions  of  the  speaker,  is  the  more  lamentable,  as  the 
offender  is  not  always  temptea  to  it  by  the  want  of  talent,  and  might 
possibly  become  as 'popular  and  senriceable  by  its  proper  use,  as  oj 
its  abuse.  Though  these  strictures  seem  wholly  to  relate  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  implicate  the  people  likewise ;  for  if  the  practice 
Gomplained  o£  were  not  countenanced  by  the  latter,  it  would  not  be 
continued,  or  even  adopted,  by  the  former/    Vol.  II.  pp.  247,  2^« 

We  have  already  remarked  in  Mr.  Bomside^s  manner  some 
want  of  decision,  explicitness,  and  courage,  in  dealing  with  the 
indefensible  prejudices,  inclinations,  or  practices  with  whfch  he 
attempts  to  contend.  But  no  instance  of  this  kind  baa  appeared 
to  us  more  strange  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  following 
passage. 

*  I  cannot  but  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  Christian  oUf- 
gation  to  all  who  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  ministers 
nor  people,  perhaps,  pay  so  much  attention  to  this  study  as  they 
ouj^ht  to  do.  The  former  very  properly  think,  that  the  Brst  floid 
principal  duty  of  an  evangelical  minister,  is  to  insist  upon  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  oracles  of  Christ ;  since  these  are  employed  by  the  kUhf 
Spirit  as  the  chief  occasions  and  instruments  of  sancufication.  They 
are  also  the  subjects  which  mankind  stand  in  most  need  of  beins 
taught ;  and  without  them,  duty  will  want  both  its  proper  basts,  and 
its  most  powerful  auxiliary.  $<me  attention^  too,  oug/U  to  be  paid  to 
the  prejudices  of  an  audience^  toko  genertdl^  prefer  instructionf  comfort, 
ana  enteriainmentf  to  reproof  and  admonition.  Still  I  should  imurine, 
that  points  of  duty,  irradiated  and  enlightened  by  the  truths  of  die 
gospel,  would  not  only  be  inoffensive,  out  acceptable  and  profitable 
to  the  people  of  God,  were  they  discussed  a  little  more  frenoently  fin 
the  pulpit.  At  least,  the  practical  improyement  of  doctrinal  subjects 
ought  to  be  less  short  and  yafue.  But  i/tkew  oberaHom  in  tkepMie 
addresses  of  ministers  vooulain  some  cases  he  pecuUarfy  inconvenieni 
and  hazardous,  or  prove  insuffiaeni  for  tke  purposef  (as  I  n^tpostf 
indeed,  they  toould  upon  trial,  in  some  congregations,)  perhape  the 
same  difficulties  would  not  present  themselyes  aS  visits  and  in  private 
interviews — especially  those  that  take  place  for  spiritual  puiposea. 
Here  even  the  defects  of  practical  preachhag  itself  might  possi^  be 
supplied.  Here  a  Christian  pastor  of  adroitness  and .  taithfufness 
mignt  with  good  effect  observe  on  passages  of  Scripture  and  moral 
topics  that  are  too  remote  from  the  grand  obiect  of  nis  function,  too 
minute,  too  personal  in  their  application,  ana  of  too  rare  occurrence, 
to  be  discussed  more  publicly :  ne  might  speak  directly  and  pointedly 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  family  or  of  the  indiyidual,  vritnout  die 
possibility  of  his  meaning  being  either  misunderstood  or  eluded.  Of 
fu)ur6e  lie  will  recollect  the  importance  of  a  good  ezamfde  to  the 
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acceptablenss  and  success  of  his  reproofs  or  admonitions/    VoL  1I» 
pp.' 334,  335. 

We  should  be  hnppy  to  adroit  any  explanation  of  the  sen- 
tences distinc:uishcd  by  italics,  which  might  render  them  less 
liable  than  they  appear  to  be,  to  very  serious  reprehensidn.  We 
have  no  room  for  discussion,  but  must  plainly  say,  that  tbe 
respect  vvith  which  the  general  strain  of  the  work  before  u 
inspires  us  for  its  Author,  restrains  us  from  the  use  of  tboae 
stronp:  terms  in  which  we  should  feel  impelled  to  remark  upon 
the  kind  of  policy  here  insinuated  as  allowable  to  the  Cbristimn 
Minister.  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  room  to  fear,  that  an 
unhappy  deference  to  this  prejudice,  as  Mr.  Burnside  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  against  the  due  administration  of  pastoral '  reproof  and 
^  admonition,*  in  too  many  cases  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  about 
the  consciences  of  those  who  should  be,  and  who  are  in  the 
main,  the  servants  of  Christ, — seeking  to  please  not  men,  but 
God.  And  it  may  also  be  very  true,  that  those  '  alterations  in 
'  the  public  addresses  of  ministers,'  which  a  higher-toned  lEuthr 
fulness  and  courage  would  inspire,  might  prove,  '  in  some  eases, 
^  I>eculiarly  inconvenient  and  hazardous.'  Or,  in  otber  words, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  professors  of  religion  who  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  are  able  to  accommodate  tbemselves 
with  teachers  content  to  administer  to  their  hearers  just  so 
much  of  Christianity  as  thoy  stipulate  to  receive.  But  at  any 
rate,  let  not  such  facts  be  alluded  to  in  terms  which  may  bear  to 
be  interpreted  intu  a  settled  and  prudential  acquiescence. 

In  a  subsequent  Essay  we  meet  with  a  passage  which  might 
have  served  as  a  sufficient  corrective  of  the  one  wehaye  just  ad? 
duccd. 

<  The  concealment  or  qualification  of  unwelcome  trutha,  when  tho 
safety  and  interest  of  any  one  may  depend  upon  their  proper  commu- 
nication, is  a  species  of  complaisance  very  remote  from  true  benevo* 
lence.  While  we  justly  appreciate  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  men, 
let  us  not  forget,  that  there  is  One  whose  approbation  is  infinitdy 
more  important,  and  who  can  confound  us  before  the  very  persons  in 
whose  presence  we  ore  culpably  silent  to  avoid  confusion.  Whatever 
our  diiiiculties  may  be,  or  our  inability  to  surmount  them,  both  out 
own  hearts,  and  those  of  the  people  whom  we  address,  are  in  die 
hands  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Object  and  Author  of  religion,  who 

Carticularly  wills  its  promotion,  and  who  has  promised  to  assbt  and 
less  those  who  seek  his  aid  in  the  holy  cause/    Vol.  II.  p.  S55. 

The  opinions  advanced  in  the  Essay  on  Austerity,  are, 
perhaps,  not  liable  to  material  objection ;  though,  no  doubt,  a 
rather  different  aspect  might  be  given  to  the  same  solgect, 
with  some  appearance  of  support  from  Scripture.  We  think, 
at  least,  that  as  the  tendency  of  opinions  and  manners  in  IIm 
Christian  Church,  in  the  present  day,  is  almost  entireljr  ip  tbf 
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opposite  direction, — when  jolly  good  cheer,  when  plumes,  gild* 
ings,  and  odours,  are  so  much  more  in  vogue  among  professon 
of  religion,  than  leanness,  vigils,  and  horse-hair  shirts,  a  com- 
panion Essay  on  Self-Denial,  might  with  particular  propriety 
have  entered  into  Mr.  Burnside*s  comprehensive  plan.  We  say^ 
considering  the  actual  state  of  manners,  that  this  very  important 
branch  of  Christian  morality  should  not  have  been  dbmissed  iQ 
a  short  and  solitary  sentence :  ^  At  the  same  time,  let  us  tako 
'  heed  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  more  dangerous  and  commoo 
^  extreme  of  laxity  in  principles  and  manners/  If  laxity  io 
principles  and  manners  be  both  a  more  dangerous  and  a  more 
common  extreme  than  superstitious  severity,  why  is  the  subject 
thus  slighted  ? 

The  last  three  Essays  are  judicious  and  interesting.  W« 
must  now  restrict  ourselves  to  a  single  concluding  quotation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  take  leave  of  our  Author  while  he  is  indulg- 
ing his  happier  and  more  favourite  meditations. 

*  Every  human  being  whom  the  saints  on  their  arrival  (in  heaven) 
meet  with,  besides  his  present  exemption  from  every  little,  mean,  or 
criminal  passion,  will  behave  himself  on  the  occasion  like  one  iHio 
recollects  that  he  was  once  in  the  circumstances  of  the  stranger. 
The  pure  and  noble  nature  of  superior  spirits  in  glory  forbids  the 
suspicion  of  defect  in  their  equity  and  benevolence  toward  others  on 
their  admission.  But  what  is  of  mfinitely  greater  consequence,  they 
will  not  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  unaccompanied  ny  the  true 
High  Priest,  who  with  his  own  blood  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat,  and 
who  comes  at  death  **  to  take  his  people  to  himself:"  they  are  going 
where  proper  persons  will  receive  them  on  their  entrance,  who  now 
feel  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  their  coming ;  they  will  be  where  pre- 
parations  have  long  been  made  by  Christ  for  their  entertainment, 
where  the  ruling  personages  were  their  friends  and  patrons  in  this 
world,  and,  in  a  word,  where  they  are  fully  **  wrouent  for  the  bM- 
same  thing.''  Involved  as  they  are  in  darkness  on  this  most  interest* 
JDg  subject,  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant ;  for  **  whither  they  go  they 
know,  and  the  way  they  know."  They  have  long  carried  on  a  rail 
imd  beneficial,  though  a  mysterious,  correspondence  with  the  So* 
vereign  of  the  new  world,  and  with  Him  to  whom  **  all  power  is  given 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Unknown  as  its  inhabitants  are  to  them,  they 
themselves  are  well  known  not  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but 
to  the  **  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation ;"  and  though  they  now  ^*  know  only  inpart,*' yet 
hereafter  **  they  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known."  Their  bemg 
placed  at  perfect  ease,  will  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment.'  Vol.  l£ 
p.  602. 

Mr.  Burnside's  metaphors,  though  they  are  generally  rather 
trite,  assume,  for  the  most  part,  an  air  of  originality  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  of  very  similar  me* 
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taphors; — as  for  example,  that  of  a  monarch  and  rebellious 
suDJeots :  they  arc  also  often  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  length. 
In  truth,  the  heaviest  fault  of  the  Author's  manner,  is^  such  as 
unsparing  and  leisurely  amplification  of  every  point,  M  has 
given  a  bulk  to  the  work  which  will  inevitably  circumBcribe  its 
circulation  and  usefulness.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  wish 
that  the  Author  could  have  the  magnanimity  to  sulyeot  his  two 
volumes  to  a  process  which  should  precipitate  the  heavier 
portions  of  them,  and  leave  to  the  public  about  the  qnuitity  of 
one.  Such  a  volume  would  surely  obtain  for  itself  a  lasting 
estimation.  But  even  as  it  is,  we  have  already  without  hssl- 
tation  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  vigour  in  the  work 
which  will  enable  it  to  live  long  beyond  the  date  of  the  common 
crowd  of  religious  publications. 

Art»  II.     Travek  in  SfctVy,  Greece^  and  Albania.    By  the  Rev.  TImk 
mas  Smart  Hughes.    Two  Volumes,  4to.  London.    1 890. 

(  Concluded  from  p,  318.^ 

^T^HE  readers  of  our  Journal  are  already  familiar  with  the 
-*-  name  and  character  of  the  redoubted  Vizir  of  Albania.  Both 
Mr.  Hobbouse  and  Dr.  Holland  have  drawn  his  portrait  at  foU 
length,  and  the  former  has  given  us  the  outlines  of  bis  history.* 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  Writer,  to  furnish  the 
completest  biographical  memoir  of  the  life  of  All  Pasha  that  has 
yet  appeared.  The  earlier  part  of  his  career  is  already  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  tradition,  and  cannot  be  very  authentically 
or  accurately  detailed.  Mr.  Hughes  states,  that  he  perosed 
nearly  fifty  accounts  compiled  from  oral  traditions,  without 
meeting  with  two  that  agreed  with  each  other  '  either  ia  the 
^  relation  of  facts  or  the  development  of  motives.*  Among  the 
rest,  he  obtained  a  transcript  of  the  life  of  the  Ali  Pasha  in  Ro- 
maic verse,  written  by  a  native  Albanian  pdet ;  but,  unforto- 
nately,  the  hand- writing  is  so  confused,  that  this  curious  dooa- 
ment  has  been,  he  says,  of  no  service  to  him. 

Ali,  whose  surname  is  Hissas,  was  bom  at  Tepeleni,  asmaO 
town  of  the  Toskides,  about  the  year  1750.  His  family  had 
been  established  in  that  place  for  several  centuries  ;  and  one  of 
his  ancestors,  named  Muzzo,  having  beei^.very  successful  in  die 
honourable  profession  ofviklefteSf  or  robber,  procured  for  himself 
the  lordship  ofTepeleni,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants, 
who  continued  to  hold  it  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure  under  the 
pasha  of  Berat.  Ali's  grandfather,  after  whom  he  is  named,  is 
stated  to  have  been  deemed  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age.  The 
father  of  Ali,  named  Vely  Bey,  was  a  man  of  humane  dispositioo 
and  excellent  character  :  he  held  for  some  time  the  paaiialio  of 
Dcrvino,  but  lost  it  through  the  intrigues  of  a  oabal^  and  re- 
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tired  to  his  nstive  lordship  of  Tepeleni,  where,  harassed  by  the 
tiei^hbouring  beys  and  agas,  ivho  were  little  better  than  free- 
booters, aod  unable  to  make  head  against  bis  enemies,  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  vexation.  He  left  two  widows 
and  three  children. 

^  The  mother  of  AH  and  of  his  sister  Shalnitza,  was  a  woman  of  on* 
common  talents*  undoubted  c  ourage,  and  determined  resolution,  bat 
fierce  and  implacable  as  a  tigress.  Her  first  act  was  to  get  rid  of  her 
rival,  whom  together  with  her  child  she  took  off  by  poison,  thus  se- 
curing all  the  richts  and  property  of  her  husband  to  All,  who  at  this 
time  was  about  rourteen  years  of  age.  Far  from  yielding  under  the 
disastrous  circumstances  of  fortune,  she  armed  herself  with  double 
fortitude,  and  rising  superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  carried  a 
musket  against  her  enemies  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  her  faithful  clan, 
performing  ajl  the  duties  both  of  general  and  soldier.  In  most  of 
these  enterprises  she  took  Ali  as  an  assodate,  though  she  kept  him  with- 
in the  strictest  limits  of  obedience.  Plainly  foreseeing  that  nis  security 
depended  chiefly  upon  his  military  education,,  she  accustomed  him 
early  to  the  penis  of  an  active  and  romantic  life,  and  improved  his 
naturally  strong  constitution  by  exercise  and  temperance :  she  engaged 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  retainers  of  her  family  to  animate  his  zeal 
by  a  recital  of  the  history  and  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  to  correct  his 
rash  impetuosity  by  their  experience,  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  of  an  Albanian  palikar,  and  to  school  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  the  arts  of  governing  them,  rather  than  in  the  lore 
of  book  learning  and  science.  Ali's  progress  kept  pace  with  her  most 
sanguine  hopes.' 

Mr.  Hughes  has  rather  too  paraphrastic  a  style  in  stating  a 
fact.  .  As  to  what  this  worthy  old  lady  plainly  foresaw,  it  is 
mere  conjecture  or  assumption,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence :  what  we  want  to  come  at,  is,  the  fact,  what  she  did, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ;  she  brought  up  her 
son  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  he  soon  be- 
came an  accomplislied  robber.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  best  horseman,  the  swiftest  runner,  and  the  most 
expert  marksman  of  his  day ',  and  by  traversing  the  country 
^iih  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  every  opening  for  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  His  memory  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that  when 
fin  old  associate  in  the  profession  of  kleftes  has  been  taken  and 
brought  before  him,  he  has  sometimes  astonished  the  culprit 
with  a  recital  of  all  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  an  event  is  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred, which,  if  well  autheuticated,  would  seem,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  retaliation,  to  justify  almost  any  excess  of  vengeance, 
9nd  in  the  mind  of  a  barbarian  to  constitute  revenge  a  sacred 
duty.  Mr.  Hugbes*s  account  of  it,  however,  has  all  the  cha'. 
racter  of  an  ipiperfect  relation.    The  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  a 
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large  town  iu  the  iiiountaina  of  Laapuria,  made  a  secret  eape* 
ditionbynightas^ainstTepelcni,  aiidsuoceededin carryio^ffboUi 
the  mother  and  daughter^  All  being  accidentally  absent.  The  sei- 
zure of  their  persons  could  not,  however^  have  been  the  primary 
object  of  the  expedition,  especially  as  undertaken  by  the  ioha* 
bitants  at  large  of  a  distant  town,  unless  it  wasezpected  thattbey 
should  obtain  a  high  ransom.  The  atrocious  treatment  which 
these  defenceless  women  are  described  as  having  met  with  at 
Gardiki,  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  ventured  upoo ;  imr 
is  it  credible  that  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  or  the  cfai^  of 
the  place,  should  have  permitted  so  general  a  participatioa  of 
their  prize.  Conduct  such  as  Mr.  Hughes  mentiona,  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  barbarian  annals,  and  must,  if  it  took 
place,  have  originated  in  some  powerful  motive,^ — ^in  cool,  m- 
fined  midignity.  Unexplained,  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it  tha 
highest  degree  of  improbability.  After  they  had  been  detained 
prisoners  more  than  a  month,  the  indignant  Ali,  we  are  told,  was 
just  preparing  to  attempt  their  liberation,  when  a  bey  of  Gardi- 
ki,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  conducted  their  escape  to  TepeleaL 

<  This  stain  upon  the  honour  of  All's  house  was  considered  indsHiia 
but  by  blood.  The  authority  of  his  mother,  and  the  never-ceai' 
entreaties  of  his  sister,  who  inherited  all  her  mother's  spirit,  (i 
who,  as  the  old  governor  of  Tepeleni  told  us,  had  she  been  a 
would  have  fought  with  Ali  inch  by  inch  for  his  dominions^)  wen 
erted  to  keep  alive  within  his  heart  the  flame  of  vengeance.  lAa 
former  on  her  death-bed  conjured  her  son,  never  to  stop  till  he  had 
extermmated  the  guilty  race  ;  and  the  latter,  in  ali  her  conversations 
with  him,  ended  every  speech  by  the  expression  that  she  never  cooM 
know  peace  of  mind,  or  die  with  satisfaction,  till  she  had  stuffed  the 
couches  of  her  apartment  with  the  hair  of  the  Gardikiote  women. 
Aflcr  a  lapse  of  forty  years  the  veneeance  of  these  furies  was  ezecntsd 
to  the  full  by  Ali's  stern  decree— Uie  guilty  but  unfortunate  Gardilj 
is  no  more,  and  Shainitza^s  head  reclines  upon  the  raven  tresses  ofitt 
daughters.' 

Forty  years  was  rather  a  long  term  of  impunity  for  this  de- 
voted town  to  enjoy.  The  authors  of  the  outrase  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  be  all  extinct,  and  the  ravn 
tresses  of  even  their  daughters  have  become  tolerably  grey,  be^ 
fore  Ali  fulfilled  his  motber^s  dying  injunction.  TbStB  la  no- 
thing, however,  so  patient  as  revenge.  It  must  have  been  no 
ordinary  provocation,  assuredlv,  that  induced  tlie  Viiir,  wiian 
he  had  attained  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  inflict  audi  aip* 
nal  vengeance  on  a  town,  the  population  of  which  was  entlrdy 
Mahommedan.  Ali's  own  generals  discovered  are  luctanoe  to 
execute  his  vindictive  intentions,  upon  which  he  despatched  a 
confidential  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Greek  and 
Albanian  troops,  with  instructions  to  act  promptly  in  combina- 
tion  with  all  the  other  Greeks  iu  the  army,    they,  he  wcH 
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knew,  would  exterminate  a  Maiiommedan  tribe  with  the  gpreatest 
alacrity  ;  and  as  the  Turkbh  generals  did  not  dare  interfere,  the 
city  was  soon  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  assault.  Very 
few  persons  escaped  ^  Those  who  were  reserved  as  prisoners, 
were  afterwards,  to  the  number  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred,  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of  Alt,  and 
their  bodies  left  unburied  to  rot  upon  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  a  large  lian  near  the  commencement  of  the  Gkurdi- 
kiote  territory.  The  gateway  of  the  area  was  then  walled  up, 
and  an  inscription  placed  over  it  cut  in  stone,  which  signifies, 
'  Thus  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Ali*s  house/  It  is  stated, 
that  every  individual  victim  underwent  a  personal  examination 
by  the  Vizir  himself,  previously  (o  the  order  being  given  for  the 
execution,  and  that  some  few  were  in  consequence  snared, 
probably  on  its  being  found  that  they  were  unconnectea  with 
the  old  inhabitants.  On  the  same  day,  seventy-two  Gardikioto 
beys  and  other  prisoners  of  distinction,  who  had  been  conveyed 
to  loaonina,  and  treated  with  a  delusive  shew  of  clemency  and 
respect,  were  all  strangled.  From  the  ban  Ali  marched  to 
Ghurdiki  itself,  which  he  laid  in  ruins,  placing  it  under  an  ana- 
thema, and  prohibiting  it  from  ever  again  becoming  the  habi- 
tation of  man.  The  property  of  its  citizens  he  had  already 
converted  to  his  own  use ;  and  as  they  were  great  merchants, 
he  is  stated  to  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  debts 
due  to  them,  and  to  have  exacted  the  most  punctual  payment. 

<  Every  Gardikiotc  that  was  subsequently  discovered  within  the 
doipinions  of  Ali  was  arrested  and  put  to  death,  when  his  corpse  was 
sent  to  augment  the  mouldering  heap  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen 
at  the  ban  of  Soliard.  The  vizir  was  grievously  offended  with  his 
son  Vely,  who  refused  to  put  to  death  some  Gardikiotes  in  his  service, 
or  surrender  tliem  up.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  AK 
glories  in  this  deed,  which  he  considers  one  of  just  and  pious  retribu- 
tion.   It  occurred  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812.' 

We  have  deviated  from  the  course  of  the  narrative  for  the' 
purpose  of  connecting  with  the  most  marked  circumstance  in 
Ali*s  early  life,  the  tragical  and  characteristic  sequel.  Soon 
after  it  had  occurred,  the  young  chieftain,  impatient  to  try  his 
strength  against  his  enemies,  extorted  from  his  mother  an  un- 
willing consent  that  he  should  take  the  field. 

'  He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  attempts,  but  had  neither  troops 
nor  money  to  prosecute  his  success :  he  was  then  defeated  in  bis  turn, 
and  wandering  about  the  country  to  escape  his  pursuers,  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  safety  to  the  benevolence  and  hdelity  of  sevend  individuals. 
On  his  return  to  Tepeleni,  he  was  received  with  the  most  indij^nanft 
reproaches  by  his  moUier,  who  it  is  said  threatened  to  clothe  hun  im 
female  attire,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  harem;  and  when,  after  die' 
most  ardent  solicitations,  he  gained  from  her  freA  supplies,  and  per* 
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mission  again  to  try  thd  fortune  of  war,  she  added,  in  the  true  laooojtf 
style,  that  she  expected  to  see  him  return  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
troops,  either  as  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse/ 

Again  he  met  with  reverses,  but  in  his  retreat,  accidentallf 
discovered,  we  are  told,  a  treasure  within  the  ruins  of  a  deserted 
mouastery,  that  enabled  him  to  appease  his  mother  and  to  raise 
fresh  levies.  At  the  same  time  he  is  stated  to  have  conneded 
himself  very  advantageously  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  ;  but  the 
particulars  which  should  verify  the  statement,  are  not  given. 
Ilis  mother  still  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  All  appears 
to  have  taken  the  field  as  her  general,  accompanied  in  the 
expedition  both  by  his  mother  and  his  bride.  The  ceoteift^ 
however,  appears  to  have  been  very  unequal :  against  the  Cmfccs 
headed  by  this  youthful  hero,  the  confederate  beys  of  Argjro- 
Castro,  Gardiki,  Kaminitza,  Goritza,  Chomovo,  and  some 
others,  brought  an  over-whelming  army.  The  Tenekliites 
were  routed  and  dispersed  among  the  mountains  of  Mertsika, 
whose  barriers  alone  saved  them  from  the  fury  of  the  con- 
querors. At  this  crisis,  Ali  exhibite<l  all  the  latent  energy  and 
sagacity  of  his  character.  The  measure  which  he  resoWed  upon, 
will  appear  most  extraordinary:  it  was  a  desperate  one;  as 
such,  it  was  suited  to  the  state  of  his  fortunes ;  but  the  result 
shewed  that  Ali  had  not  inaccurately  calculated  upon  the  pre- 
babilities  of  success.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  ras 
no  hazard  from  thus  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  his  foes, 
inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  suppliant  of  an  Albanian  chieflain, 
whatever  may  be  bis  demerits,  is  sure  not  only  of  protection  ia 
his  presence,  but  of  an  escort  on  his  return. 

*  Knowing  that  a  very  considerable  detached  portion  of  lui 
enemies  were  encamped  upon  the  plain,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  Argyra- 
Castro  and  Gardiki,  the  most  powerful  of  his  opponents,  had  remd 
to  their  respective  cities,  he  at  once  determined  upon  his  mode  of 
action.  Leaving  his  bed  about  midnight,  he  gave  strict  ordeis  to  hh 
wife  that  she  should  keep  the  door  of  their  apartment  IcKdwd,  md 
that  when  his  mother  came,  according  to  custom,  very  early  in  die 
morning  to  inquire  afler  her  son,  she  should  answer  that  he  was  asleep 
and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed.  He  then  departed  alone  and  unpnh 
tected,  gained  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  and  soon  afler  the  dava 
of  day  stood  in  the  presence  of  those  who  sought  hb  life.  AstonialMf 
at  his  appearance  they  demand  the  motives  of  his  conduct :  when  the 
young  chieflain  with  a  modest  but  undaunted  air  thus  addresses  them: 
**  The  life  and  fortunes  of  Ali  are  in  your  hands  ;  the  honour  sad 
existence  of  his  house  depends  upon  your  will :  here  I  am,  drivan'ls 
despair :  I  have  fouglit  till  my  means  are  exhausted ;  I  now  dmiv 
myself  into  your  power,  and  you  must  either  destroy  or  support  mt 
against  my  enemies :  but  do  not  deceive  yourselves  and  sappois  that 
you  would  derive  benefit  from  the  death  of  AH :  my  enemies  sie  is 
fact  your  own,  and  they  sedc  my  destruction  only  to  De  finahhd 
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easily  to  place  the  yoke  upon  your  neckt.  The  chie&  of  Argyro- 
Castro  and  Gardiki,  already  too  formidable  for  the  liberty  of  their 
Deighbours,  will  profit  by  my  fall  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
district.  Teoeleniy  strong  by  nature,  fortified  by  art,  and  garrisoned 
by  my  fmthful  Arnaouts,  might,  if  I  were  supported,  present  ao 
invincible  barrier  against  their  ambitious  designs  :  but  if  they  once 
gain  possession  of  this  fortress,  they  will  not  only  have  the  means  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  but  of  securing  themselves  from  all 
retaliation.  Destroy  me  then,  if  you  please,  but  be  assured  that  my 
destruction  will  be  the  prelude  to  your  own.**  * 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  there  was  a  short- 
hand writer  in  (he  camp  to  take  down  this  pithy  oration,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  has  doubtless  faithfully  translated  from  the  original 
Albanian.  He  is,  however,  singularly  reserved  in  mentioning 
his  authorities. 

'  In  the  mean  time  Ali's  mother  came  as  usual  to  his  chamber  door, 
and  was  answered  by  his  wife  according  to  her  instructions.  In 
about  an  hour  she  returned,  and  received  a  similar  answer  :  this  being 
repeated  a  third  time,  she  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  suspecting  that 
all  was  not  right,  ordered  the  door  to  be  broken  open.  Not  finding 
AH  within,  and  learning  in  what  manner  he  had  departed,  she  tore 
her  hair,  and  rushing  out  of  the  house  in  wild  disorder,  took  the  same 
route  her  son  had  taken,  shrieking  violently,  and  calling  upon  his 
name  till  the  mountains  echoed  with  her  cries.  No  long  time  elapsed 
before  she  met  the  object  of  her  search  returning  to  her  presence  at 
the  head  of  those  very  troops  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  whose 
assistance  enabled  him  so  enectually  to  make  head  asainst  his  remain- 
ing enemies,  that  he  obtained  a  peace,  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  his  native  place,  and  secured  his  family  and  fortune.  It  is  from  this 
decisive  act  that  he  dates  the  commencement  of  all  his  future  glory/ 

The  old  lady  died  soon  after — some  will  have  it  not  a  natural 
death,  but  our  Author  totally  disbelieves  the  accusation  that 
would  add  to  her  son's  crimes  that  of  matricide  :  he  only  kept 
her  a  state  prisoner  in  the  apartments  of  the  harem,  to  prevent 
her  from  fatiguing  herself  any  further  with  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment.  Aii,  now  his  own  master,  became  a  leader  of  banditti  on 
a  grand  scale  ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  his  good  fortune,  which 
has  always  served  him  in  intrigue,  has  repeatedly  failed  him  in 
the  field.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kourt,  pasha  of  Berat ; 
but  the  conqueror,  instead  of  treatinc:  him  like  a  rebel,  ^  honour* 
\  ed  him,'  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  it,  with  his  confidence :  that  is  to 
say,  he  made  good  use  of  his  services  in  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  pasha  of  Scutari ;  and  at  length,  finding  the 
young  hero  too  great  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery,  as  well  as 
with  certain  members  of  his  own  household,  sent  him  back  to 
Tepeieni  enriched  with  presents  of  considerable  value.  Again 
All  resumed  the  profession  of  kleftes,  choosing  the  mountains 
of  Epirus  as  the  scene  of  his  oi>eration8«    A^n  he  became  a 
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{risoner;  and  earnest  application  was  made  to  the  periui.fl(j|j| 
oannina,  >ivho  was  now  master  of  bb  fate,  to  make  a  paUjiD  i^ 
example  of  him.  The  pasha,  however,  Liad  hia  rMaiNU^,|||r|iri 
pr^rrinff  to  make  a  friend  of  bis  prisoner,  and  is .  aala  .not  qa^  \y 
to  have  liberated  him,  but  to  have  supplied. him  with  the  meuf 
of  raising  a  fresh  band  of  froebooters,  at  the  head  .q(  wliqib 
Ali  rendered  the  whole  country  so  unsafe  for.'  merchopta  SAjl 
travellers  of  every  description,  that  his  fame  reached  QqaalMr 
tinople,  and  the  Forte  issued  an  order  to  the  detren-puha  ijf 
Rumelia  to  attack  and  exterminate  the  offenders.  The  denrtir 
pasha  happened  to  be  no  other  than.Ali^s  old  friend,  Koqj^ 
pasha  of  Berat ;  and  an  amicable  negotiation  was  entmd  ii|f|| 
between  the  two  parties,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  KoMl 
accepted  of  Ali's  services  in  an  expedition  he  was.  abavt.^ 
undertake  against  some  enemies  of  the  state,  procured  W^ 
pardon  from  Constantinople,  and  gave  him  a  high  militarj  comi 
mand  at  his  own  court.  This  he  did  not  long  retain :  be  mn 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  pasha's  married  daughter,,  a^ 
obliged  to  flee.  He  then  entered  into  the  servicQ-QC^ie  papli 
of  Negropont,  and  having  acquired  a  great  deal  of  w;s|d|l% 
returned  once  more  to  Tepeleni,  to  recommeuce  operatioiie.jM 
his  own  private  account.  His  first  attempt  was  too  dariog^lhi 
his  means:  he  endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  take  advantage  .of 
internal  sedition  in  the  great  city  of  Argyro-Castro,  and  !# 
introduce  his  own  troops  into  the  place ;  but  this  prcyeot  di4 
not  succeed.  He  then  fell  upon  the  town  of  Libocbobo,  whicbi 
together  with  several  others  of  small  note,  submitted  to  his  anas. 
The  strong  place  of  Chormovo,  he  contrived  to  -takebjf. 
what  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  stratagem ;  by  perfidy  of  thf 
most  unblushing  and  atrocious  kind.  The  inbabitanta  md  hesA 
among  the  earliest  confederates  against  his  family^  aod  hii 
revenge  longed  to  glut  itself  with  a  sacrifice.  Havlog  BUiiK 
sacred  a  sreat  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sold  the  woisa 
and  children  into  slavery,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  gnmadi 
This  was  not  enough :  the  most  delicious  morsel  of  ▼engaaailf 
remains  behind.  The  head  of  a  family  named  PrifH,  jfMM^ 
larly  obnoxious  to  Ali,  was  seized  by  his  orders  ;  a  spit  wtfriM^ 
through  his  body,  and  the  wretched  victim  was  foaatiSd  aliVfi? 
By  this  horrid  ac^,  in  which  he  emulated  the  first  CwMe^ 
he  spread  a  terror  of  his  name  throughout  the  sttitbohdii^Er 
tribes,  many  of  whom  submitted  to  him  without  resiatanoe.  ,.{ 
Ali  was  now  wealthy;  and  firom  this  time  he  bqpavi  toaots 
upon  the  sjrstematic  preference  of  bribery  to  fiirce  of  anaa; 
His  favourite  maxim  is,  Get  money,  and  that  will  nrocwa  A 
things.  By  means  of  his  emissaries  at  Conatantioople^  befNi^-^ 
cured  a  commission  for  attacking  Selim,  paaba  of  Dd~^  ~ 
whom  he  first  cajdled,  and  then  assassinated,  aeiiiDg  at  Ihe 
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ibw>un,  to  carry  tbeir  incursions  into  the  soutberu  dis^u 
I  territory.  According  to  our  Author's  statfiinent,  it,n4^ 
therefore,  without  ampleprovocatioo,  anda  sort  of  polUical 
rity,  thnl  All  determined  upon  subdutDg  (Item;  and  worthy 
sentativea  as  they  might  be  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  fopd  as 
were  of  their  mountain  homes,  their  wives,  and  their  wihji 
MB,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  really  any  better  than 
1  of  handitti.  Mr.  Uughea  has  made  a  very  nflecting story, 
ver,  of  the  heroic  resistance  by  which  they  Jong  succeeded 
fling  their  infuriated  foR.  It  forms  the  most  iDteresting 
eriii  the  volume.  Ali  wasatonetime  during  thtscampaign 
Hit  personal  danger.  A  detachment  of  these  brave  moun- 
irs,  to  the  number  of  300,  inarched  out  with  the  determination 
ie  him  alive  or  dead,  and,  but  for  the  information  conveyed 
byatraitor,  wouldprobably  have  succeeded,  asthedespot 
A  uie  time  encamped  with  only  his  body  guard  at  a  distunca 
the  main  army.  The  women  took  an  active  part  in  the  dc- 
of  the  republic,  and  very  materially  contributed  to  the 
is  which,  in  the  first  war,  crowned  the  exertions 'c^  the 
tain  palriuts.  All  was  completely  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
his  baggage  and  ammunition.  The  victorious  Suliots  pur- 
their  enemies  as  far  ns  the  village  of  Vareatis,  within  seven 
of  loannina ;  and  about  six  thousand  of  the  Alhaoians  are 
o  have  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  '  Ali  himself  killed 
horses  in  his  precipitous  escape,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his 
ital,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  several  days,  where 
idmitted  no  one  to  his  presence  except  a  few  of  his  moat 
Sdenttal  friends.'  At  length,  he  concluded  apeaoewithtbe 
t«  on  the  degrading  conditions  of  ceding  to  them  posseaaian 
ir  acquired  terntory  as  far  as  Dervitziana,  of  restoring  the 
ty  prisoners  he  had  in  the  outset  obtaiued  by  an  act  of  tho 
riiamclese  treachery,  together  with  the  son  of  one  of  thdr 
,  and  of  paying  a  very  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  ca|p- 
roops.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  179-2.  His  second  ax- 
on, eight  years  after,  wns  not  more  successful,  although  he 
y  bribery  won  over  to  his  interest,  Bolzari,  one  of  the  suliot 
n.  The  Albanians  were  in  their  repeated  attacks  driven 
Uld  pnt  to  rout  with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  in  killed  and 
lera  far  exceeding  in  numbers  the  sum  total  of  the  Suliot 
.  Despairing  to  sobdue  such  valiant  and  determined  ene- 
a  open  warfare,  Ali  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  re- 
ig  to  trust  to  iainine  and  treachery ;  but  his  troops  began  to 
t,  and  while  the  Saluils  are  said  by  a  Parghiote  historian  to 
lost  in  nine  montha  but  tvn  y-fivenen,  Ali  lost  by  defeo- 
nd  in  various  aklf^abea  wil  beaame  period,  nearly  4000. 
)  despnate  er  r  w       on  the  besieged  were  some- 

reduced,  mil  ■•  reaorted  to  for  procnring 
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Porte.  After  a  diort  consultadon  with  hig  firlend,  hi  dUnuMwd  Mm 
to  return  and  meet  the  deputies,  who  waited  a  few  days  on  the  load, 
and  Uien  proceeded  straight  to  loannina.  Tlie  bqfSf  to  wbom  its 
contents  had  been  already  intimated,  adnmced  as  flv  as  the  aidmihs 
to  meet  the  firman.  It  was  produced,  and  drawn  out  of  its  isrimsoB 
case ;  when  emch  reverently  applied  it  to  his  forehead^  in  tokon  of 
submission  to  its  dictates.  It  was  then  opened,  and  to  the  utter  ooii- 
stemation  of  the  assembly  it  announced  Ali,  pasha  of  loannina,  and 
ordered  instant  submission  to  his  authoritv* 

<  The  forjgerv  was  suspected  by  many,  but  some  credited  it  |  wlubt 
others*  by  timely  submission,  sought  to  gain  favour  with  the  nian  who 
they  foresaw  would  be  their  ruler:  in  short,  his  nartisana  ev^"^*^ 
themselves  on  all  sides,  the  beys  were  dispirited,  ana  whilst  they 
irresolute  and  undetermined,  Ali  entered  the  city  amidat  tbe-ecn 
tions  of  the  populace  :  his  chief  enemies  in  the  mean  time  ■fV^ 
their  safety  by  flight,  passing  over  the  Idee  and  taking  lefiige  «*tte 
districts  of  Arta,  Etoiia,  and  Acarnania. 

'  Ali^s  first  care  was  to  calm  the  fears  of  all  ranka;  to  the  people  he 

Sromised  protection,  to  the  beys  who  remained  rich  ofltea  aad/phie- 
er ;  his  friends  were  amply  recompensed,  and  his  enemiea  reconciled 
by  his  frankness  and  engaging  affiibility :  in  the  mean  time  hepnt  a 
strong  garrison  into  the  castron  or  fortress,  and  thus  acquiiea  fan 
possession  of  the  pashalic  before  tlie  imposture  of  the  Annan  was  dia- 
eovered.  It  was  no^  too  late  to  dispossess  him  of  his  eoqiniddn : 
his  adherents  increased  daily ;  a  numerous  and  respectable  depatatien, 
led  by  Signore  Alessio^s  iaUier,  carried  a  petition  to  Coniantfalople^ 
and  seconding  it  with  bribes  to  a  large  amount  ultunaleiy  pitiailai  ia 
establishing  his  usurped  dominion.  Tli  us,  aeoordine  to  emfeom,  des- 
potism succeeded  to  the  turbulence  ot  Action,  SM  tiie  people  mot 
unwillingly  submitted  to  the  change.' 

Soon  afterwards,  AH,!  doubtless  by  the  same  potent-i 

Sold,  obtained  from  the  Porte  the  important  oflBoe  of  A 
la  of  Rumelia  :  whether  he  had  a  lieutenant,  is  not  eteted^ 
if  be  had,  he  took  good  care  that  he  should  not  tradeinUoenon 
to  the  klefles.  This  office  not  only  augmented  hia  rereBoe^  tit 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  create  an  influence  in  manjjmniDOfa 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  His  next  step  was  to  pick  a  fiMtA 
with  his  neighbour,  the  pasha  of  Arta,  and  to  annex  hia 
tories,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Acarnania,  to  hia  own- 
Tben,  in  order  to  establish  a  free  communioation  bet* 
nine  and  his  native  territory,  he  attacked  and  looiL  _ 
the  strong  post  of  Klissura,  following  it  up  «by  tWndnoHenvtf 
Premeti,  Ostanizza,  and  Konitsa,  which  aeourethei  '  * 
of  the  Vo'fussa,  from  its  source  in  Mount  Knduoto 

We  are  at  a  sad  loss,  throughout  Mr.  Huglieo^B 
for  dates.  The  year  1702,  howerer,  is  given  as  the  dote  dUBh 
first  expedition  against  the  Suliots,  a  warlike  tH*^  ^rho^  In  Adr 
almost  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses,  bra^  powery  aftd 

ilid  not  scruple,  when  he  was  attacking  i         qi    im     "'^ — 
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aeigbb^urs,  to  cairy  their  iocursioas  into  the  southern  distriois 
of  his  territory.  According  to  our  Author's  statement,  it  ,W;i^ 
not,  therefore,  Mritbout  ample  provocation,  and  a  sortof  politipal 
necessity,  that  All  determined  upon  subduing  them ;  anci  worthy 
representatives  as  they  might  be  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  fo^d.a0 
they  were  of  their  mountain  homes,  their  wives,  and  their  wil4 
ireedom,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  really  any  better  than 
a  clan  of  banditti.  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  a  very  afiecting  story, 
however,  of  the  heroic  resistance  by  which  they  long  succeed^ 
in  baffling  their  infuriated  foe.  It  forms  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  volume.  Ali  was  at  one  time  during  this  campaign 
in  great  personal  danger.  A  detachment  of  these  brave  moun- 
taineers, to  the  number  of  200,  marched  out  with  the  determination 
to  take  him  alive  or  dead,  and,  but  for  the  information  conveyed 
to  Ali  by  a  traitor,  would  probably  have  succeeded,  as  the  despot 
was  at  the  time  encamped  with  only  his  body  guard  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  army.  The  women  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  republic,  and  Tery  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  which,  in  the  first  war,  crowned  the  exertions 'of  the 
mountain  patriots.  Ali  was  completely  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  baggage  and  ammunition.  The  victorious  Suliots  pur- 
sued their  enemies  as  far  as  the  village  of  Vareatis,  within  seven 
liours  of  loannina ;  and  about  six  thousand  of  the  Albanians  ace 
said  to  have  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.     '  Ali  himself  killed 

*  two  horses  in  his  precipitous  escape,  and  when  he  arrived  at  bis 

*  capital,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  several  days,  where 

*  he  admitted  no  one  to  his  presence  except  a  few  of  his  most 
^  confidential  friends.*  At  length,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Suliots  on  the  degrading  conditions  of  ceding  to  them  possession 
of  their  acquired  territory  as  far  as  Dervitziana,  of  restoring  the 
seventy  prisoners  he  had  in  the  outset  obtained  by  an  actitf  the 
most  shameless  treachery,  together  with  the  son  of  one  of  ihfir 

.  chiefs,  and  of  paying  a  very  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  cap- 
tive troops.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1792.  His  second  ex- 
dition,  eight  years  after,  was  not  more  successful,  although  he 
by  bribery  won  over  to  bis  interest,  Botzari,  one  of  the  Suliot 
leaders.  The  Albanians  were  in  their  repeated  attacks  driven 
back  and  put  to  rout  with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  in  killed  and 
prisoners  far  exceeding  in  numbers  the  sum  total  of  the  Suliot 
army*  Despairing  to  subdue  such  valiant  and  determined  ene- 
mies in  open  warfare,  Ali  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  re- 
solving to  trust  to  famine  and  treachery ;  but  his  troops  began  to 
desert,  and  while  the  Suliots  are  said  by  a  Parghiote  historian  to 
have  lost  in  nine  months  but  twenty-five  men,  Ali  lost  by  defec- 
tion and  in  various  skirmishes  within  the  same  period,  nearly  4000. 
In  the  desjierate  emergency  to  which  the  besieged  were  some- 
time reduced,  many  stratagems  were  resorted  to  for  procuring 

3C  2 
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prorisions,  among  which  the  coatrivance  of  Gianni  Strivioiottr 
deserves  particular  mention. 

*  This  man  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Turks  had  lately 

Srocared  a  large  supply  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  pa8tiira« 
ressed  himself  in  his  white  capote  and  camise»  and  concealing  hiaw 
self  till  the  shades  of  evening  had  descended,  walked  out  on  all  fours 
from  his  lurking  place,  and  mingling  with  the  herds,  eiktered  tdge- 
cher  wiUi  them  into  the  stalls  where  they  were  shut  up.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night  he  arose  silently,  opened  the  doom,  unloosed  the  oxen, 
and  drove  them  towards  a  party  of  his  friends  who  were  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  '  The  Albanians  heard  the  noise,  but  were  so  alarncd 
by  suspicion  of  an  ambuscade,  that  they  lay  still,  and  preferred  the 
loss  of  their  cattle  to  the  danger  of  their  lives.' 

About  this  time,  All  was  called  off  by  orders  from  the  Porte 
to  lead  bis  contiugent  against  Paswan  Oglou,  and .  the  Suliots 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  lay  in  stores  both  of  provi- 
sions and  arms.  On  his  return,  be  again  had  recourse  to  a  fake 
and  treacherous  proposal  of  peace,  on  the  conditiotis  of  being  al- 
lowed to  build  and  garrison  one  tower  within  their  district,  and  of 
their  banishmg  of  the  brave  Foto  Tzavella  from  the  Suliote  terr 
ritory,  as  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of-  tranqailiity.  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  former  condition  was  complied  with ; 
^d  yet  the  folly  and  infatuation  which  a  compliance  with  it  would 
have  displayed,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  the  Sutiots 
were  actually  guilty  of  in  '  requesting  the  secession*  of  their 
bravest  captain,  whose  highest  panegyric  was  conveyed  by  the 
insulting  proposal.  Arrs  ambassadors  on  this  occasion  were,  as 
usual,  two  traitors  who  had  deserted  their  country^s  cause ;  and 
by  dint  of  threats  and  promises  they  prevailed.  Foto,  on  find- 
ing himself  forsaken  by  his  deluded  followers,  set  fire  to  his 
dwelling,  declaring  that  no  enemy  of  Suli  should  ever  cross  the 
dwelling  of  the  Tzavellas ;  he  then  buried  his  sword,  and  left  his 
countrymen  '  much  in  the  same  state,*  remarks  Mr.  Hughes, 
*  as  the  silly  sheep  who  were  persuaded  by  the  wolves  to  dismiss 
^  their  guardians.'  After  this  act  of  folly  and  baseness,  ooc 
really  feels  a  diminished  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  republic. 

Whether  a  peace  was  or  was  not  nominally  concluded,  or 
whether  the  Suliots  were  still  in  a  state  of  blockade,  is  not  very 
clear;  but  in  May  1803,  the  Suliots  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  an  Albanian  fortress  at  Villa,  which  served  as  tlie  principal 
magazine  for  Ali's  army.  This  they  succeeded  in  taking,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  nearly  the  whole  garrison.  So 
daring  an  achievement  could  not  but  inflame  their  implacable 
enemy  to  the  utmost  height  of  fury.  He  issued  proclamatioos 
calling  upon  every  Mahommedan  throughout  bis  dominions  to 
avenge  this  slaughter  upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  and  an 
immense  army  was  again  brought  into  the  field  against  this 
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Binall  band  of  mouniaincera.  Treaclicry  opened  to  the  inyadera 
the  otherwise  impenetrable  passes,  and  the  Suliots,  worn  dowb 
at  leni^th  by  war  and  famine,  and  strictly  blockaded,  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  accepting  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
All  never  meant  to  fulfil.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  12th 
of  Df»c.  1803,  by  which  (he  whole  population  was  to  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  and  settle  wherever  they  might  please.  Men, 
women,  and  children  being  gathered  together,  they  separated 
into  two  bodies ;  one  taking  the  direction  of  Parga,  the  other 
tliat  of  Prevesa.  Both  parties  were  waylaid  by  the  troops  of  the 
perfidious  tyrant :  the  former  fought  their  way  through,  but  the 
latter  all  eventually  perished.  A  party  of  about  a  hundred 
women  and  children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled,  it  is  stated, 
to  a  steep  precipice  near  the  monastery  of  Zaiongo  :  there,  the 
children  were  first  thrown  over  the  rocks  by  their  mothers,  and 
tlieu  the  matrons,  joining  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their  minds 
to  tlie  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  native  songs,  whirled 
round  and  round  in  a  species  of  frantic  dance  till  they  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  they  one  and  all  threw 
themselves  headlong.  Another  small  detachment  had  been  taken 
captive  and  subsequently  released,  and  allowed  by  Ali  to  settle 
at  Vurgareli  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tzumerka ;  but  this  was  only 
a  treacherous  respite :  they  were  afterwards  extirpated  by  an 
army  of  Albanians,  except  a  few  that  escaped  into  Acaniania. 
The  scattered  remnant  of  the  tribe  took  refuge,  some  at  Saiit|i 
Maura,  others  with  tlie  Albanian  beys;  but  the  greater  piart 
retired  to  Parga  and  Corfu,  to  subsist  on  charity,  or  to  enrol 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  protectors.  A  number  of  them 
subsequently  entered  into  the  Russian  service,  and  formed  a 
regiment  in  the  Albanian  battalion.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
this  corps  passed  into  the  service  of  the  French  under  CoL 
Minot.  Foto  Tsavella  and  Mosco  his  mother^  both  held  com- 
missions for  some  time,  but  resigned  them  from  disgust  at  ill 
treatment.  The  former  passed  over  to  loannina,  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  destroyer  of  his  country,  and  was  received  into 
bis  service.  Mosco,  who  accompanied  him,  married  a  second 
husband,  and  was  living  in  the  capital  at  the  time  of  our 
Author's  visit.  Their  native  mountains  form  now  the  strongest 
post  in  their  conqueror's  dominions,  and  a  splendid  fortified 
serai  adorns  the  highest  top  of  Kiaffa  as  a  monument  of  his 
base  triumph. 

The  conquest  of  Suli  cost  the  invader  one  year  more  than  was 
cxrcnpied  by  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  struggle  is  not  less 
worthy  of  an  epic.  But  there  is  no  Romaic  Homer.  Mr. 
Hughes  gives  us,  however,  a  specimen  of  some  patriotic  sones 
in  which  the  valour  of  the  sous  of  Suli  is  still  commemorated: 
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the  song  is  stated  to  be  still  a  great  faYOurite  in  Albania.  A 
respnctable  version  accompanies  it. 

During  this  protracted  series  of  operations  against  the  Saliots, 
All  did  not  lose  sight  of  other  means  of  consolidating  his  power. 
In  no?,  when  the  French  gained  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  together  with  the  continental  towns  on  the  opposite 
shore,  Ali  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Bonaparte's  head  quarters 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  a  secret  alliance,  nined 
permission  for  his  flotilla  to  sail  through  the  channel  of  Corfu. 
To  establish  himself  on  the  coast,  he  surprised  the  two  inde- 
pendent (owns  of  Aghio  Vasili  and  Nivitza  one  Easter  Sonday, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants  in  the  churches.  His  next 
acquisitions  were,  the  important  fishery  at  Santa  Quaranta  and 
the  excellent  harbour  of  Porto  Palermo.  All  which  act^  bis 
pgents  at  Constantinople  represented  as  having  for  their  meri- 
torious object  the  extirpation  of  infidels ;  and  Ali  did  not  ful  to 
confirm  the  representation  by  paying  tribute  to  the  Porte  for  bis 
conquests,  lie  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  at  a  re* 
spcctful  distance  from  the  court  of  his  sublime  Sovereign. 
Once,  during  the  campaign  against  Paswan  Oglou, 

^  the  Grand  Vizir,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  public  approbation 
upon  his  conduct,  requested  his  attendance  in  full  divan.  All,  con- 
scious how  much  more  he  merited  the  bowstring  than  half  the  victims 
upon  whom  that  punishment  has  fallen,  went  boldly,  hut  surrounded 
the  vizir's  tent  with  six  thousand  faithful  Albanians  t  as  ini|^t  be 
expected,  his  reception  was  courteous,  but  the  conference  was  short* 

When  the  Porte  declared  war  against,  the  French  RepubliOi 
Ali,  finding  that  it  would  not  suit  his  purpose  to  muntain  %ny 
longer  his  French  alliance,  seized  upon  Prevesa :  it  was  nveh  up 
to  pillage,  and  the  prisoners,  according  to  his  diabqlicd  custom 
on  similar  occasions,  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Santa  ttaura 
and  Parga,  at  the  same  period,  narrowly  escaped  falling  Into  bis 
hands,  before  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russian 
fleet ;  a  disappointment  which  he  never  forgave.  To  consolo 
)iim  under  it,  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Porte  for  his 
eminent  services,  was  presented  with  the  keHch^coftam  (a  fine 
ermine  pelisse)  and  a  sword  richly  decorated  with  brilliantBy  and 
was  made  viceroy  of  Rumelia,  by  virtue  of  which  oflbse  tie 
acuuired  the  high  title  of  vizir. 

His  com[)licatcd  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  with  French 
and  English,  alternately,  and  sometimes  at  one  and  the  same 
period,  now  become  too  interwoven  with  historical  details,  to 
admit  of  being  brought  within  the  compass  of  this  brief  sketch. 
His  grand  object  was,  the  |>ossession,  oy  any  qaeans,  of  Pares 
and  the  Seven  Islands.  Through  the  Freuch  minister  at  toe 
Porte,  when  his  influence  was  dominant,  he  prooured  the  pa« 
chalics  of  Lepanto  and  tlic  Morea  for  his  sons  Mouohtar  and 
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Vely,  as  a  return  for  assbting  Sebastian!  in  promoting  a  rupture 
between  Turkey  and  Russia.  His  seryices  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  in  1808  between  the  Porte  and  this  country,  were  re* 
warded  with  the  not  less  useful  acquisition  of  a  Tery  fine  park  of 
artillery,  and  several  hundreds  of  Congrere's  rockets.  Tba 
eflect  of  the  latter  he  presentiy  tried,  by  way  of  a  first  ezperi* 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  an  English  engineer  officer,  in  the 
bombardment  of  Berat.  This  pashalic  also  was  giyen  to  his  son 
Mouchtar,  though  the  seizure  of  the  place  was  an  act  of  the 
most  unprovoked  aggression,  and  Ibrahim,  the  dispossessed 
pasha,  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  at  court*  After  this,  it 
cost  but  a  short  conflict  to  overthrow  the  Pasha  of  Delvino,  and 
take  possession  of  the  place,  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
Argyro-Castro,  by  which  the  whole""  valley  of  the  Druno,  the 
richest  and  most  populous  in  Albania,  fell  entirely  under  bis 
dominion.  The  destruction  of  Gardiki  completed  bis  triompbs 
in  that  direction,  and  formed  the  crowning  atrocity  of  his  demon 
career.  But  his  most  brilliant  stroke  of  policv,  the  achievement 
in  which  he  most  exults,  is  bis  having  wrested  the  last  tract  of 
Christian  land  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  by  the  cession  of 
P^ga ;  the  possession  of  which  '  makes  him  master  of  contih 

*  nental  Greece  from  the  Attic  boundary  of  Parnes  to  the 

*  rugged  mountains  of  lUyricum.* 

In  the  personal  character  of  this  faitliful  servant  of  the  Father 
of  murderers,  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  traits  that  might 
relieve  the  darkness  of  the  portrait  To  say,  that  he  is  repoitsd 
to  be  fond  of  his  children,  is  only  to  ascribe  to  him  just  so  mueh 
brute  virtue  as  is  compatible  with  the  paramount  selfishness  of 
bis  character.  That  he  is  not  wantonly  savage,  or  rather  that  he  is 
not  $0  wantonly  savage  as  some  despots  have  shewn  themsdvea^ 
proceeds  more  from  his  courage  and  his  streng^  of  intdleoc, 
than  from  any  compunctious  scruples,  or  from  a  want  of  taste  for 
the  pleasures  of  cruelty.  Those  tyrants  who  have  taken  the 
most  delight  in  human  sufiering  as  a  spectacle,  have  always  been 
characterised  by  native  imbecility  and  cowardice ;  or  else  have 
bad  recourse  to  that  way  of  amusing  themselves  in  the  impo* 
tence  of  dotage.  The  powers  of  Ali^s  mind  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  our  Author's  visit,  appear  to  have  become  enfed>led  by  ags^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  upwards  of  seventy,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  the  subject  of  an  incurable  disease.  Since  then, 
however,  his  increased  bulk  is  said  considerably  to  have  soured 
bis  temper,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  have  urged  him  to  many 
ikcis  of  wanton  barbarity  that  have  left  on  his  character  stains  of 
a  much  deeper  dye  than  it  had  acquired  from  any  of  his  former 
deeds.  It  has  been  his  policy  to  exterminate  all  the  inde- 
pendent Albanian  chiefs  whose  struggles  to  regain  thrir  power, 
might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  bis  heir ;  and  if  he  lives 
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niticb  long^Fi  -vre  are  told,  the  wbolA  noe  will  be  extuiot.  Tbis 
jealousy  of  his  sulijects  will  naturally  increaee  as  he  ia  MDsofaeii 
dt  the  failure  of  his  pbysieal  energies ;  and  he  will  become  mors 
«nd  more  croel^  partly  out  of  fear,  partly  out  of  ill-bomour.  He 
seems  to  hare  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  his  own  character,  as  well 
as  of  the  disposition  of  his  subieots,  if  we  may  judge  ftrom  the 
fd lowing  anecdote,  which  is  adduced  to  illustrate  his  flrrottstt 
ami  self-command. 

*  In  the  year  1813,  as  he  was  inspecting  some  repairs  in  the  great 
serai  of  the  Castron,  a  large  block  of  stone  fell  from  a  soaSbld  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Everv  one 
present  thought  he  was  killed,  and  a  general,  alarm  was  spread:  but 
Ali«  though  seriously  hurt,  ordered  a  horse  U^  be  equipped  instaolly, 
upon  which  he  mounted  and  rode  round  the  city,  with  a  single  Al- 
banian attendant,  without  discovering  the  least  mark  6f  pain,  Ihoiu^ 
lie  had  received  a  wound  which  confined  him  several  weelci  to  £■ 
bed.  After  his  recovery  he  told  Mens*  PouquevSle  that  be  acted 
thus  to  assure  his  people  of  his  safety,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  he  was  likely  to  die.  The  consul  replied,  that 
every  man  had  his  enemies,  but  he  could  not  think  those  of  his  high- 
ness went  so  far  as  to  desire  his  deatlu  **  What  ?*'  said  Ali,  *'  there 
is  not  a  minute  of  the  day  in  which  they  do  not  oiler  up  prayers  cp 
heaven  for  my  destruction :  how  can  it  be  otherwise  t  for  mrty  reaiti 
I  have  been  doing  every  thing  bad  to  every  body :  in  this  period  I 
hate  caused  SO,O0i3  persons  to  be  hung  and  put  to  death  in  varfoos 
>rays;  and  they  know  that  if  I  live  longer  I  shall  do  more:  wMld 
you  have  them  not  hate  me  then  i  their  hatred,  however,  will  met 
a£Pect  my  health.'*  And  upon  this  be  burst  into  his  usual  Sardonic 
laugh.' 

Torquemada,  the  first  Spanish  inquisitor-general,  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  administration,  committed  upwards  of  tea 
thousand  victims  to  the  flames,  and  sentenced  upwards  of 
ninety- seven  thousand  to  confiscation  and  various  penances. 
When  Ali  and  Torqueinada  meet,  the  Mussulman  vizir  will  be 
enraged  to  find  himself  outdone  by  a  priest,  and  that  priest  a 
Christian.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  Ali^s  achievements 
as  a  destroyer.  What  is  extraordinary  in  him,  is,  his  wonderful 
eleverness,  penetration,  and  physical  energy.  All  the  affairs  of 
bis  government  he  transacts  himself.  He  is  liis  own  prime  mi- 
nister, giving  daily  attention  to  all  the  concerns  of  his  army,  navy, 
and  revenue,  receiving  petitions  and  deciding  causes  in  person, 
and  rarely  calling  for  the  services  of  his  minissters.  His  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  decision  are  equalled  only  by  bis  perse- 
verance. In  like  manner,  all  his  deep-laid  schemes  of  agg^raii- 
disement,  all  the  ramifications  of  his  policy,  appear  to  have  their 
origin  in  his  own  mind.  On  these  points,  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  All's  consummate  dissimulation  and  address,  his  insight  mto 
character,    his   engaging  familiarity  ^towards   his    adhenmt^i 
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fpspecially  his  tf oops,  mnd  bis  power  of  fascioaliofc  bis  viciims, 
JMr.  Hughes^s  testimony  perfectly  coincides  with  the  very 
minute  account  given  by  Dr.  Holland.  Nothing  is  more  aato- 
nishing  than  that  a  man  whose  perfidy  is  so  notorious-  that  not 
.the  slightesjt  reliance  can  he  placed  on  his  niobt  solemn  engage- 
mentSy  should  yet  be  capable  of  beguiling  into  a  fatal  confidence 
those  whom  he  has  before  deceived ;  should  be  able  repeatedly 
to  deceive,  not  only  individuals,  but  his  own  government;  and 
not  only  bis  own  government,  but  every  other  which  has  at- 
tempted to  turn  him  to  its  advantage.  The  following  anecdote, 
if  autlientic,  is  highly  curious. 

*  He  once  gave  a  man  a  bouyourdee  to  kill  another  who  was  ob- 
noxious to  him :  the  bloody  deed  was  ]perpetrated,  but  the  asMSsiki 
finind  in  the  pocket  of  his  victim  a  simdar  bouyourdee  for  his  own 
destruction.  He  carried  it  to  the  vizir,  and  expressed  some  signs  of 
astonishment ;  when  All,  laughing,  replied,  <*  Hey  murrie,*  if  I  had 
not  given  him  this,  he  would  never  have  put  himself  in  your  way,  and 
you  would  have  had  no  chance  of  effecting  your  purpose.'*  In  fiict, 
the  tyrant  wished  to  get  rid  of  both  or  either  of  them.' 

But  although  the  character  of  Ali  is  without  relief,  and  his 
crimes  admit  of  no  palliation,  there  are  considerations  which 
lend  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  growth  and  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  this  monstrous  despotism.  One  is  at  first  almost  at  ja 
loss  to  conceive  what  the  previous  state  of  that  coimtry  must 
have  been,  to  which  the  government  of  this  ferocious  autocrat 
aboold  have  proved  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  it  is,  a  very  great  advantage.    Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  that '  * 

*  he  should  pronounce  the  people  of  Albania  comparatively  happy, 
whether  reference  be  made  to  their  own  state  before  the  consou- 


ioo  of  All's  power,  or  to  that  which  tiXIl  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  *  In  Albania,  thoueh  all  are  subiect  to  one  mi^^ 
despot,  no  petty  tyrants  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  protection  is  given 
eqiudly  to  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  and  the  Albanian,  against  the  ^- 
gressions  of  each  other.  Religious  toleration  is  freely  granted,  and 
Uie  regularity  of  monarchical  power  has  in  some  measure  succeeded 
to  the  factions  of  aristocracies  and  republics.  There  exists  at  preiseht 
a  security  in  these  dominions  which  we  should  sedk  in  vain  where  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  Crescent  elsewhere  extends :  a  police  is  or- 
ganised, robbers  are  extirpated,  roads  and  canak  are  made  or  re- 
paired, rivers  are  rendered  navigable,  so  that  the  merchant  can  now 
traverse  the  Albanian  districts  with  safety,  and  the  traveller  with  con- 
venience; agriculture  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  improves,  conimeroe 
increases,  and  the  whole  nation  advances  perhaps  unconsciously  tCK 
wards  higher  destinies  and  greater  happiness.' 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  this  world,  evil  only  can  cope  with  evil 

•  Blockhead ;  derived,  says  Mr.  H.,  from  the  vocative  of  ^^. 
It  is  a  &vourite  word  witli  ^the  Vizir. 
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oo  equal  terms.    In  the  moral  system,  as  well  as  in  physical 
nature,  the  agency  of  storm  and  lightning  is  requisite  to  dear 
the  atmosphere ;  and  sometimes  a  calamitous  oonflamition  shall 
be  the  only  means  of  arresting  a  pestilence.    If  the  Turkish  go- 
Ternment  is  doomed  to  fall,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  no  drcumstanoe 
could  more  directly  tend  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  hastea 
that  event,  than  the  consolidation  of  this  extensire  Yioeroyalty ; 
by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nominal  empire  of  Che  Porte 
has  been  in  effect  so  long  abstracted  from  its  dominion,  and  a 
revolution  silently  produced  in  the  habits  of  the  population,  that 
will  render  it  very  difficult  to  make  them  relish  the  old  ayatem 
again.    The  dynasty  of  Ali,  king  of  Epirus,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  as  short-lived  as  that  of  Napoleon.    The  event  which 
Mr.  Hughes  affirms  to  be  <  impossible,*    has,   indeed,  alraMly 
taken  place :  the  mountain  barriers  of  Epirus  have  been  anled 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Porte,  and  loannina  b  in  ruins.    Bol 
still,  should  Ali  perish — and  the  latest  accounts  left  him  shot  op 
in  Tepeleni  in  a  very  critical  posture  of  his  aflhira— -we  ahoiua 
nevertheless  confidently  anticipate  that  the  districts  whieh  have 
formed  the  extensive  theatre  of  his  exploits,  would  not  perma- 
nently be  retained  by  the  imbecile  power  that  claims  to  be  the 
sovereign  proprietor.     Ali  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
talents  of  a  general :  he  has  conquered  by  perfidy,  and  main- 
tained his  acquisitions  by  intrigue.   Defeated  at  Constantinople, 
he  would  not  long,  therefore,  be  able  to  rrign  at  loannua. 
Conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  situadon  in  case  oi  bis  pro- 
voking the  vengeance  of  tite  Porte,  he  has  always  discovered  a 
strong  anidetv  to  gain  a  footing  m  some  one  of  the  louan 
Islands,  in  order,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  he  might  have  an  in- 
sular retreat.    By  what  means  his  present  reverse  of  fortane  htt 
been  effected,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  an  old  tyrant^  haled  by 
his  subjects,  and  unsupported  by  an  army,  is  an  easv  conquest. 
Ali^s  own  sons  may  verv  possibly  have  lent  their  aid  m  brinng 
about  his  downfal.    Vely  Pasha,  his  second  son,  ia  deaoribea  bj 
Mr.  Hughes  as  differing  from  the  Vizir  in  bang  at  onoa  a 
strong  bigot  to  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and  an  ^ttarihml  and 
faithful  subject  of  the  Porte,  on  whioh  account  hia  prateaaiaaa  to 
succeed  his  father  were  fevoured  by  w  large  party  of  OhmbIi 
Turks,  and  were  thought  likely  to  receive  the  auppoiC  off  te 
Sultan.    It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  line  of  hereditanf  soo- 
cession,  or  of  legitimacy ^  that  we  could  have  looked  lor  an 
efficient  inheritor  of  Ali^s  dominion,  even  if  he  had  been  aUowed 
to  live  out  the  dregs  of  his  existence  in  security.      He  has 
cleared  the  ground,  extirpated  some  half  dosen  tribes  of  fe- 
rocious marauders,  and  put  down,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  old  trade  of  kleftcs ;  for  all  which  he  richly  dcaenres  the 
thanks  of  whoever  success  him  in  his  viiuroship :  bat  to  lay  the 
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foundations  of  a  new  Grecian  Icingdom,  will  require  talents  of 
^notfaer  order,  and  iron  as  well  as  gold.  The  high  protecting 
Sovereign  of  the  Seven  Islands,  that  has  suffered  for  wlsitf 
reasons  its  old  Albanian  ally  to  be  reduced  to  bis  present  eid« 
^cncies,  will  do  well  to  keep  its  eye  on  the  neighbouring  con* 
tinent ;  and  we  do  not  see  why,  if  the  people  particularly  wish 
it,  that  same  Power  should  not  one  day  take  that  section  of 
Continental  Greece  also  under  its  protection ;  not  failinr,  of 
course,  to  respect  and  perpetnate  there  the  established  religioni 
of  the  Koran.  One  of  the  worst  things  about  Ali,  in  the  esti^ 
Aiation  of  his  Mussulman  subjects,  was,  that  he  visited  a  ttlosqtm 
btit  once  a  year. 

Parga  will  now,  it  is  expected,  being  delivered  from  the  vhiw 
^ictive  despotism  of  Ali,  receive  back  a  considerable  portion  kit 
its  exiled  inhabitants.  Relative  to  the  cession  of  this  important 
fortress  and  territory,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and[ 
assertions  and  representations  so  opposite  have  been  positively 
maintaiued  by  the  scribes  of  Government  and  their  opponents^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  at  the  precise  truth.  Mr.  Httgiic» 
stigmatises  the  transaction  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  impolitic,  •• 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  and  he  gives  a  very  minuCi 
detail  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  after  remaining  foijf 
about  three  years  '  under  the  poweriiil  s^gis  of  Ghreat  Britaiir/ 
it  was  consigned  over  to  its  inveterate  and  bloody  enemy.  Tiie 
relation,  assuredly,  if  correct,  will  justify  his  expressions.  In 
these  details,  he  professes  himself  to  have  been  *  aninfluenced 

*  by  any  party  feelings,  and  unexcited  by  any  motives  to  de^ 

*  traction.* 

*  I  am  totally  unacouainted  with  the  individuals  connected,  or  soi- 
posed  to  be  connected,  with  the  cession  of  Parga^  and  no  one,  I  tUiw^ 
who  has  read  these  pages,  will  accuse  me  of  a  desire  to  calumniate 
my  country ;  a  country  whose  constitution  I  venerate,  and  whose  verj 
soil  I  love ;  but  he  who  loves  his  own  country  best  will  be  most  tender 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  I  own  I  have  been  anxious  that  every 
shadow  of  reproach  should  vanish  from  the  name  of  that  country 
anoongst  foreign  nations,  and  that  its  ancient  character  for  honouv 
and  generosity  should  be  preserved  inviolate :  having  moreover  beei| 
B  resident  upon  the  rock  of  Parga,  and  also  resident  m  Albania,  wheii 
the  tyrant  whose  history  I  have  undertaken  to  portray>  made  his 
first  attempts  against  that  republic,  I  felt  called  upon  to  detail  fear* 
lessly  and  impartially  every  circumstance  of  this  unfortunate  case  upon 

the  authenticity  of  which  I  could  rely.'  •  • <  Let  the  reactet 

weigh  well  in  his  mind  the  following  par^raphs,  which  appeared  ii^ 
the  same  paper  with  his  Excellency  tne  Cord  High  Cornmissioner^ 
'speech  (before  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  States,  Apt) 
7*  1820),  and  then  say  whether  some  inquiry  upon  this  important 
subject  which  compromises  the  honour  of  a  great  nation,  is  not  indhr 
pensablc. 
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*  '*  On  tlic  21id  of  November  last,  a  notificatioQ  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Maitland  was  made  to  the  Parguinote  emigninu  who  are  itUl 
at  Corfut  informing  them  that,  upon  comideration^  tiis  Excellency  m- 
tended  to  reimburse  thein  the  deduction  made  Jbr  JireigJitOge  ^  the 
rtiwiey  brought  on  board  the  English  frigate  Ganymede^  Captain 
Spenser,  from  Prevesa  to  Corfu,  and  otiier  expenses;  but  that  he 
should  expect  from  them,  afler  such  reimbursement,  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  vflJue  of  the  property  they  had  left  at  Parga.  They  were  also 
informed  that,  should  the  Ionian  government  have  any  unoccupied 
lands,  a  grant  would  be  made  to  them,  and  a  church  built  at  the 
expense  of  that  government. 

<  **  The  answer  of  tlic  Parguinotcs  was*  that  if  the  deduction  ia 
question  had  been  improperly  exacted*  they  did  not  conceive  that  any 
conditions  could  be  imposed  on  restoring  the  amount  to  them;  that 
no  consideration*  not  even  the  distress  which  many  of  them  were 
suffering  at  the  time,  should  induce  them  to  give  an  acknowledge- 
ment  for  an  indemnification  of  which  they  had  received  only  a  part 
That  if  it  was  his  Excellency's  intention  to  erant  them  landit  they 
begged  that  such  land?  should  be  specificaUjr  pointed  outt  ^at  it 
might  be  seen  whether  they  were  really  susceptible  of  cultivation,  or 
•terile  and  uncultivatable,  like  the  little  island  of  Meganlai,  of  whidi 
mention  had  originally  been  made;  tlmt  they  liad  sent  deputies  to 
England  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  they  had  fustaincd ;  and 
that,  until  an  answer  was  received,  it  was  not  in  their  poiwer  to  eatet 
into  any  new  arrangements."  ' 

Considerable  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  the  Parghiotes  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Vizir ;  hut  their  unanimou»  reoolve 
vras,  to  emigrate  rather  than  share  the  fate  of  Preveaa.  Their 
objections  to  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  implaeabie 
cmemy,  will  not  appear  to  our  readers  wholly  unreasonable; 
albeit  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  country,  who  cannot  ooooeive 
why  (hey  should  have  entcrtaineil  so  bad  an  opmion  of  him. 
Colonel  de  Bosset  then  ordered  an  estimate  to  betaken  of  publhi 
and  private  property  ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  tonus  it  '  a  very  mode- 

*  rate  calculation,*  which  made  it  amount  to  M0,0O0l. :  ^  a  very 

*  small  pittance*  he  say^,  *  for  a  well-built  dty  oontainni|f  near 

*  4000  inhabitants,  and  villages  peopled  with  many  moi^^  in  a 

*  tract  of  the  most  fertile  territory  that  can  be  iraagmed,  witUa 
'  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  enriched  with  81,000  olive  fffeea, 
^  from  which  the  finest  oil  in  the  Levant  was  made  and  eiported 
^  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.*  With  this  sum  (he  iababi- 
tants  professed  themselves  satisfied,  but  not  so  the  purchaaer: 
accordingly,  Colonel  de  Bosset  being  *  relieved  from  hia  poat,* 
a  new  valuation  was  made  by  British  and  Albanian  commiaaion* 
ers,  which  brought  down  the  compensation  to  160,0001.  Mr. 
Ilughes  positively  affirms,  that  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  ah»e 
in  an  abundant  senson,  is  worth  more  than  was,  on  (hia  cstiaiate, 
s^iyen  for  the  olive  trees  w ithin]t he  Pargliioto  territory.  With 
this  valuation,  the  Pargliiotc!!  of  course  were  not  satibficd ;  but 
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their  remonstrances  were  answered  only  with  threats ;  and  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  their  fate,  and  evacuate  the 
territory  before  the  Turk  sliould  enter  it. 

The  Qtiurterly  Reviewers,  however,  will  have  it,  that  all  tlie 
dissatisfaction  fus  been  produced  by  Colonel  de  Bosset,  whom 
they  s|)oak  of  in  terms  of  virulent  contempt,  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Monck's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Till .  that  siie^oh 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  all  parties^  it  seems,  were  quite 
contented  :  nay  more,  the  Parghiotes,  conscious  of  having  ouide 
au  excellent  bargain  in  obtaining  something  like  50/.  a  maa 
(subject  to  freightage  and  *  other  expenses')  as  a  compensatioa 
for  tlic  loss  of  property  and  their  natal  soil,  are  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  their  bi^ncfactovs  and  partisans.  AH  Pasha,  say  these 
gentlemen,  has  much  improved  Albania,  and  fAer^ore  he  would 
no  doubt  have  made  these  Parghiotes  a  very  good  sovereign,  if 
they  bad  not  been  so  fastidious  as  to  object  to  him,  or  rather,  so 
cunning  as  to  take  the  opportunity  of  selling  their  city  on  socb 
good  terms.  Besides,  Ali  Pasha  had  nothing  to  do  with  thfe 
negotiation  :  it  was  ceded  to  the  Porte.  Just  as  if  the  Porte, 
at  a  time  that  its  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  extensivii 
pashalics  held  by  Ali,  was  in  jeopardy,  w^uld  have  cared  a  straw 
about  a  territory  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  had  not  AK 
Pasha,  by  his  agents  at  Constantinople,  instigated  the  Turkish 
government  to  make  the  demand  !  And  after  all,  the  Vizir  and 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  are  confidently  stated  to  have  had  a  secret 
agreement  on  the  subject.  But  then,  the  Parghiotes  are  great 
rascals, — ^  robbers  all  at  Parga,*  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  himsalf 
assures  us ;  and  for  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  authority  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, the  Reviewers  profess  the  greatest  respect.  They  are 
Christians,  indeed,  in  name,  but  it  is  merely  in  name  ;  and  there* 
fore,  it  is  argued,  they  have  no  claim  U|K)n  British  generqaitj 
on  that  ground.  We  shoidd  have  thought  even  the  corrupt 
Christianity  of  the  Greek  Church  something  better  than  the 
intolerance  of  Mahommedanism ;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
very  essential  religious  difference  between  the  Greek  of  Pargm 
and  the  Greek  of  Corfu  or  Zante,  where  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  established.  As  to  their  character  in  other 
respects.  General  Campbell,  (the  High  Commissioner  with 
vrhom  the  Parghiotes  treated  for  the  surrender  of  their  country 
to  the  British  flag,)  in  his  instructions  to  Lieut.  Brutton,  cha^ 
racterizes  them  as  *  Albanian  Greeks,  extremely  tenacious  of 
*  their  freedom,  and  of  the  liberty  of  their  small  community,  and 
'  habitually  adverse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks ;  a  spirited 
^  and  independent  people,  though  at  the  same  time  docile  and 
'  easy  of  command  when  treated  liberally  and  justly.'  As  for 
the  charge  of  piracy,  Mr.  Hughes  affirms,  that  a  person  who 
should  bring  it  against  them  would  be  laughed  at  for  bis  igno* 
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ranoe,  tince  Ihefe  nerer  was  a  more  industrious  and 

people,  ^  nor  was  ever  an  instaoce  known  of  a  Parghiot  piimte 

*  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic* 


*  The  ibllewing  is  Colonel  Leake's  opinion  of  the  Parghiotes  (Re- 
searches in  Greece,  p.  418 )«  in  reference  to  an  unfavourable  notion 
of  dieir  character,  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  unwarily  contracted. 
^  This  character  of  the  Parghiotes  is  not  just,  and  the^  are  Gredti^ 
nal  Albanians.  Parga  is  one  of  those  places  which,  being  in  a  slate 
approaching  to  independence*  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  stroag* 
est  resemblance  to  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece.  Under  the  Vfr 
petians  they  enjoyed  a  municipality  of  their  own,  and  certain  privi- 
leges, which,  wnen  they  became  vassals  of  Turkey,  were  secured  to 
them  by  the  powers  who  guaranteed  the  Septinsular  republic.  Heoce 
at  Parga,  property  was  more  secure  and  mdustry  more  encouraged 
than  at  any  place  upon  the  continent  of  Greece ;  but  their  ntuatioo 
has  been  altered  since  the  arrival  of  the  French/* ' 

After  citing  Col.  de  Bosset^s  equally  favourable  opinion,  Mr. 
Hughes  adds : 

'  These  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  Parghiotes  were  amply 
confirmed  to  me,  when  I  visited  their  country,  by  that  exceUent 
officer  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  under  whose  government  the 
people  appeared  to  enjoy  as  ^at  a  degree  of  rational  civil  liberty, 
supported  by  firmness,  and  dignified  by  urbanity^  as  I  ever  recollect 
witnessing  in  any  settlement  occupied  by  the  Bntish  arms.* 

Whether  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  been  witnaased  on 
the  evacuation  of  Parga  by  the  natives,  did  or  did  not  take 
place  as  described,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Mr.  Hughes 
only  repeats  the  story,  as  given  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  '  con- 
'  firmea  by  the  best  authorities*  which  he  could  procure ;  but 
this  vague  affirmation  will  not  give  his  report  the  value  of  ao 
independent  testimony.  It  is  not,  however,  the  positive  contra* 
diction  blazoned  in  capital  letters,  by  which  that  statement  is 
met  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  will  convince  every  person, 
that  the  Parghiotes  left  their  homes,  their  country,  and  the  ae* 
pulchres  of  their  ancestors,  without  that  impassioned  regret  of 
which  even  semi-barbarous  tribes  have  been  found  susceptible 
on  being  torn  from  their  native  land.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pettish  eagerness  which  is  displayed  to  invalidate  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  regret  as  a  mere  fiction,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
elaborate  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  artiole,  and  the 
courteous  terms  in  which  Ali  Pasha  is  referred  to,  will  confirm 
many  readers  in  the  opinion  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
moat  disgraceful  one,  alike  harsh,  unjust,  and  impolitic. 

Oiur  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  resuming  the  thread  of  our 
Author's  traTelling  narrative.  He  explored  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Albania,  of  which  a  neat  map  is  prefixed  to  the 
seoond  volumei  spent  some  time  at  loannina,  visited  Santa 
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Maura,  and  Paxo ;  and  at  lengih,  after  paaaiog  a  tern  daj«  at 
Parga,  took  leave  of  the  eoast  of  Epirus  and  the  Ionian  Isnnday 
for  the  Italian  ^ores  on  bis  return  home. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  notice  some  alight 
defeots  of  style  in  the  present  Yolumes.  Mr.  Hughes*s  ohief 
fault  is  a  redundancy  both  in  his  descriptions  and  his  phrases: 
he,  for  instance,  always  asoends  up  and  descends  down,  sur- 
renders tqn,  &c. ;  anathema  is  very  needlessly  coupled  with 
oiirse,  and  harem  is  explained  to  signify  ^  apaitment  of  the 

*  woooen.*  His  language,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
is  much  too  fine :  thus  we  are  told,  that  *  All's  Heart  is  harder 

*  than  flint,  cmd  not  a  single  rillfrom  ike  fount  ofmercgiLome 
^  into  his  soul!  We  have  met  with  several  instances  of  pal- 
pable repetition,  and  must  complain  that  the  total  disregard  of 
CMimpression  displayed  in  the  composition,  often  becomes  very 
wearisome.  The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  might  with-  great 
advantage  be  got  into  the  compass  of  one,  by  means  of  scarcely 
any  other  retrenchments  than  those  of  style,  and  the  bringing 
together  all  the  information  relating  to  one  point,  which  the  rcMtder 
has  often  to  collect  from  difierent  chapters  or  €iiflerent  volumes. 
It  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  more  judicious  arrangement,  too, 
if  the  historical  sketches,  instead  of  interrupting  the  topographi* 
oal  narrative,  had  been  reserved  for  an  appendix.  These  hints 
the  Author  will,  perhaps,  not  disdain  to  attend  to  in  the  event  of 
bis  work  reaching  an  octavo  edition.  In  the  meantime,  he  wiU 
aooept  our  thanks  for  the  interesting  and  not  unimportant  infor* 
mation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him.  The  plates,  ebiefly 
fiom  Mr.doUerell's  drawings,  are  highly  illustrative. 

Art.  111.     1.  Sermon*.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  Curate  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dublin.     8vo.   12s.     London.     1819. 

2.  Meimoth,  the  Wanderer :  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  **  Bertram/'  a 
Tragedy.    4  vols.  12mo.     London.     1820. 

THE  case  of  Mr.  Maturin  does  not  assist  the  argument  of 
those  who  plead,  in  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  establishmentSy 
that  they  secure  patronage  to  talent,  and  offer  the  eflSsotual 
means  of  enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  religion.  He  is  unques** 
tionably  a  man  of  genius  and  high  attainments,  and  yet  we  find 
him  under  the  necessity  of  ^applying  to  sources  of  emolument  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  ohavaoter  lof  a  clergyman.  Romances^ 
novels,  and  dramas  are,  emphatically,  the  literature  of  the  world : 
they  at  once  draw  their  illustrations  firom  its  various  aoenea  and 
Tidssitudes,  and  address  themselves  to  those  depraved  and 
debilitated  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  limit  tbemsdvea 
to  the  present  state  as  their  proper  ami  only  sphere.  To  thin 
frame  of  mind  all  such  writings  exclusively  minister ;  they  are 
^*  of  the  earth,  earthly  ;'*  and,  as  connected  only  with  the  lower 
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\f  orld,  it  is  altogether  unseemly  that  they  should  origioaie  whir 
an  individual  whose  high  ofBce  it  is  to  wean  his  fellow  men  fn» 
the  vanities  ;Hid  passions  of  the  present  life,  and  to  direct  their 
aiTections  and  their  aims  towanls  the  life  to  come.  Yet,  to  these 
unprofitable  and  injurious  occupations  has  Mr.  Blaturin  bee» 
urged,  if  our  information  be  accurate,  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
family,  and  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  income  deriTed  frOB  Us 
professional  exertions.  While  men  of  doubtful  charaoler  who 
can  command  private  or  state  patronage,  find  easy  aocesa  to 
high  preferment,  an  individual  of  undoubted  talent  and  oorreet' 
life,  is  compelled  to  descend  to  these  unworthy  nseaiia  of  im- 
proving his  situation,  by  the  barriers  which  in  of  a  seculariied 
church  are  opposed  to  his  advancement. 

Not  that  we  consider  these  circumstances  as  justifying  Mr. 
Maturin  in  the  election  which  he  has  made  of  an  obnoxioaa  de- 
partment of  literature;  still  less  can  we  hold  him  inooeenton 
the  weightier  accusation  of  having  made  a  stimulating  appeal  lo 
the  darker  passions  of  our  nature.  Our  reoolleetion  of-  Ua 
works  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  ua,  even  wero  we 
prompted  to  it  by  inclination,  to  pass  them  in  minute  fwriew  for 
the  pnri>ose  of  establishing  this  charge ;  but  we  can  recnl  qnita 
enough  both  of  their  spirit  and  details,  to  take  away  all  heaila- 
tion  in  affirming,  that  their  style  and  manner  bear  no  trace  of  the 
rich  and  pregnant  simplicity  of  English  genius.  His  caat  of 
invention  and  composition  is  foreign  and  meretriciaiMy  wilb 
much  of  the  murky  extravagance,  and  a  full  share  of  the  cormpt 
and  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  German  schooL*  StiHy  fliej 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  of  great  though  miadifeeCed 
powers ;  in  the  midst  of  unnatural  excitementi  there  are  pas- 
sages of  rcciermiug  beauty  and  feeling;  and  while  surrounded 
by  a  whole  chaos  of  absurdity,  we  have  been  frequently  struck 
with  conceptions  of  the  greatest  force  and  splendour.  Montorio 
was  the  lirnt  and  the  most  striking  of  these  publicationa :  its 
story  is  of  (lie  grossest  improbability  both  in  its  mventioo  and  i|a 
conduct,  but  it  contains  scenes  and  deacriptiona  strongly 
wrought  up,  and  admirably  finished.  His  suDsaqnent  cfets 
have,  ])erhaps,  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
defects  ;  but  they  are  not  without  traces  of  the 
The  speech  of  old  De  Lacey  in  the  Wild  Irish  Boy,  la  an 
rable  transcript  of  the  hurried  and  impassioned  eloquenee  of  an 
aged  semi-savage ;  and  the  following  description  of  a  dergyvaan 
is,  with  some  abatements,  so  excellentlv  executed,  that  we  aball 
copy  part  of  the  extract  which  we  made  from  the  work  when  it 
passed  through  our  hands  some  years  since. 

*  For  our  review  of"  Bertram,''  see  Eclectic  Review^  N.  S.  VoL  VL 

p.  379. 
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*  Hit  ntmc  wad  Corbctt.     He  had  been  a  curate  six  aikl  forty  years. 
He  sought  nut  to  be  any  thing  else.     The  religion  he  professed  had  taught 
hiiD,  'having food  and  raiment,  to  be  therewith  content/  and  the  same  in- 
fluence extending  to  his  habits,  had  enabled  him  by  temperance  and  pru* 

deoce,  to  obtain  all  he  thought  necessary  in  life He  never  read 

prayers;  he  prayed — and  with  such  deep  and  fervent  feeling,  with  eropbasis 
so  obviously  suggested,  not  by  the  art,  but  by  the  nature  of  supplication  ; 
with  pauses  so  strongly  marked  by  solemnity  of  recollection,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  the  act,  without  a  suspension  of  the  feelings  that  his  congre- 
gation almost  unconsciously  joined  in  the  responses  which  were  origt- 
pally  intended  for  their  utterance,  and  felt  the  force  of  habit  and  of 
indolence  yield  to  the  holy  energy  with  which  he  poured  out  his  petitions. 
I  never  heard  man  preach  as  he  did.  He  was  a  scholar  to  whom  few  I 
have  ever  met  were  superior.  He  was  a  man  delighting  in  conversation, 
in  which,  if  light,  he  would  amuse,  and  if  argumentative,  he  could 
instruct,  more  than  any  other  man  I  ever  listened  to.  But  in  the  pulpit,' 
he  laid  aside  the  wisdom  of  words,  and  the  weapons  of  fleshly  warfare 
altogether.  That  he  was  fiL  scholar  you  felt  not ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
rich  imagination,  or  of  strong  reasoning  powers ;  you  felt  not  that  he 
or  his  discourse  could  be  referred  to  any  class  of  mind  or  composition 
that  could  assist  you  to  judge  of  tbem  in  a  temporal  sense.  But  you 
fdt  irresistibly  that  he  was  a  believer,  pleading  with  the  power  of  coDr 
viction  ;  that  he  was  a  religionist,  speaking  from  experience,  commend- 
ing a  life  he  lived,  and  a  felicity  he  felt ;  that  he  spoke  and  acted  on 
principles  which,  though  beyond  the  range  of  existence,  were  noC 
beyond  the  range  of  reality ;  principles  which  he  made  present  and 
vivid  and  substantial,  alike  by  the  force  of  eloquence  and  the  force 
of  example.  He  was  a  speiedter  who,  of  all  othen  I  ever  heard, 
succeeded  most  in  averting  your  attention  from  himself  to  his  subject* 
It  was  long  after  his  sermon  had  concluded  that  you  could  th'iuk 
of  the  preacher — like  the  priest  in  the  Jewbh  hierarchy,  he  disappeared 

in  the  cloud  of  incense  himself  sent  up Though  his  positiona  . 

were  strong  and    important,  they  were  clothed    in  a  language  whose 
peculiar  and  providential  felicity  is,  that  it  is  the  universal  language, 
the  first  language  that  religion  talks  to  the  ear  of  infancy,  the  lan- 
guage that   genius    reverences,    and  ignorance   understands,   the   lan- 
guage of  the  poet  and  of  the  saint,  the  language  of  divinity  and  of  the 
heart,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.     He  spoke  as  a  fiettber  pleading 
with  a  wayward  child ;    he  spoke  as    a   judge  with   a  criminal,  to 
confess  and  be  forgiven ;  as  a  guide  with  a  wanderer,  to  return  and 
to  rest.     When  he  finislied  his  sermon,  it  was  not  with  Cowper^s  '  well- 
bred  whisper.'     He  appeared  for  some  time  engaged  in  prayer  •••••••• 

When  he  came  down  and  walked  among  us,  though  the  thunder  of  hii 
eloquence  was  hushed,  his  countenance  spoke  still.  He  had  descended 
from  the  mount,  but  his  visage  retained  the  brightness  of  that  high 
place. If  I  write  of  this  man,  I  shall  write  volumes.* 

In  the  volunie  before  us,  there  is  so  much  of  what  is  exoellent, 
as  to  giTc  us  additional  cause  for  lamenting  that  the  fine  faculties 
of  its   Author  should  be  degraded  to  any  labour  inferior  to 
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tbis  high  pursuits  of  his  proression.  As  a  whole,  these  sermons  are 
i¥ritten  in  a  purer  taste  than  any  other  of  his  productions ;  and 
they  contain  passages  of  great  richness,  beauty,  and  vigour.  As 
a  theologian,  indeed,  Mr.  Maturin  has  raucli  to  acquire.  His 
views  seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  correct  as  tar  as  they 
extend,  but  tlieir  range  is  limited  ;  they  fall  short  of  that  ampler 
sphere  where  the  mind  taught  from  above,  and  deeply  imbued 
witbtheglory  and  blessedness  of  Divine  truth,  delights  to  expatiate. 
Mr.  M.  is  strangely  fearful  of  committing  himself:  he  frequently 
exhibits  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  fidelity  and  feeling,  but 
he  seems  restlessly  anxious  to  satisfy  his  hearers  that  be  is  guilt* 
less  of  *  Puritanism/  He  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  a 
dignified  sneer  at  enthusiasm,  and  ventures  on  a  little  common- 
j^lace  slang  about '  the  lungs  of  the  preachers  of  the  conventicle.* 
All  this  is  excessively  weak  :  a  good  cause  rejects  it,  and  it  will 
utterly  tail  of  assisting  a  bad  one.  Among  the  Puritans  of  the 
conventicle,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  somewhat  more  than  a 
inatch  for  Mr.  M.  in  the  fair  field  of  polemics.  But  we  suspect 
that  he  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  that  he  well  knows  what 
weapons  are  best  suited  to  the  infirmity  of  his  cause,  and  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  controversial  skill.  We  can  scarcely  recol- 
lect elsewhere  a  piece  of  argument  so  signal  in  debility  as  the 
sermon  professing  to  offer  '  reasons  for  preferring  the  commu- 
^  nioQ  of  the  Church  of  England.'  It  opens  in  a  very  interest* 
ing  manner. 

*  Thd  strongest  characteristic  of  man  is  his  mutability — ^it  b  marked 
in  every  action  of  life,  inrhether  public  or  domestic  — <it  affects  him  in 
every  pursuit,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure ;  all  that  he  does  has 
the  love  of  change  inscribed  on  it ;  it  is  the  only  epitaph  that  all  hb 
buried  pursuits*  and  all  thi>ir  buried  pursuers  may  bear,  from  him  ivho 
Exchanged  Paradise  for  a  desert  world,  to  the  babe  of  yesterday  who 
creeps  for  a  toy,  and  the  moment  he  has  obtained,  resigns  it  for  another. 
In  pleasure,  the  taste  for  variety  is  but  too  natural,  for  the  very  effect  of 
pleasure  is  to  satiate,  and  nothing  but  novelty  can  stimulate  the  palled 
bppetite,  whose  artificial  orgasm,  wearied  with  indulgence,  demands 
excitement ;  but  our  rage  for  variety  extends  to  other  objects — to  every 
object — to  all  that  occupies — to  all  that  interests.  The  beggar  feels  it 
When  he  wanders  from  hovel  to  hovel,  as  much  as  the  conqueror  when 
lie  tia verses  from  region  to  region  ;  yet  both  find  only  weariness  in  the 
change,  for  both  find  only  a  repetition  of  circumstances  without  a 
renewal  of  excitement  from  them.  Singular  contrast  between  internal 
restlessness  and  external  uniformity  !  1  he  fire  burns  within  us,  but  life 
refuses  fresh  fuel.  This  passron,  so  universally  acknowledged  and  felt, 
would  be  comparatively  harmless, if  we  indulged  it  only  in  our  pleasures; 
but  it  becomes  perilous  and  mischievous  in  the  extreme,  when  we  permit 
it  to  extend  its  range,  and  operate  on  the  institutions  of  society  and  the 
forms  of  government.    It  is  still  worse  when  we  suffer  it  to  rage  among 
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the  principles  of  religion,  and  Iry  its  insane  streiygtli  against  the  poweif 
of  the  world  to  come* 

But  what  beariog  have  these  observationa,  in  the  generlil 
accuracy  of  which  every  body  will  acquiesce,  on  the  maio  ques** 
tioo  ?     Why,  says  Mr.  Maturin,  *  the  rage  for  novelty  alone 

*  has  filled  a  hundred  conventicles  !'  This  is  a  pure  grattM 
dictum^  and  is  just  as  fairly  urged  by  the  Romanists  against  the 
English  Hierarchy,  as  by  the  latter  against  the  Dissentenft 
He  then  proceeds  to  propose  *  two  short  tests  :* — *>  If  am 
^  religion  is  exclusive,  that  religion  must  be  unscripturai  f 
and  *  The  religion  that  is  opposite  to  inteUectual  cuttitDatuMtp 
'  must  be  false.*  To  the  first  of  these  points,  let  Mr.  MaUnriA 
himself  look :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  foundation^ 
stone  of  all  establishments:  To  the  second  it  is  enough  to  reply^ 
that  the  great  body  of  English  Dissenters  utterly  reject  tbe 
imputation.  After  a  most  illiberally  expressed  regret  that  non«> 
conformists  have  been  entrusted  with  what  be  is  pleased  to  term 

*  power,'  he  proceeds,  under  an  empty  disclaimer  of  *  profe$)- 

*  sional  pedantry,'  to  laud  and  magnify  the  '  venerable  fabric* 
and  ^  admirable  constitution'  of  tbe  Established  Church.  He 
fitarts  at  score. 

*  The  great  obvious  advantage  that  the  Church  of  £ngland  possesses 
is,  that  she  has  in  her  homilies,  her  liturgy,  and  her  articles,  a  standard 
that  can  neither  be  removed  nor  shaken,  an  unalterable  test  of  the  sound* 
ness  of  her  doctrines.    This  is  an  advantage  inestimable  !     If  her  chil- 
dren wander,  to  this  they  can  be  recalled — if  they  murmur  against  her, 
by  this  let  her  be  tried,  and  she  shall  be  justified.     Is  this  an  advantage 
to  he  claimed  by  the  rambling  followers  of  an  unorganised  meetiQyg» 
^here  the  creed  of  tlie  day  depends  on  the  preacher,  where  contra* 
-diction,  error»  and  absurdity,  may  succeed  each  other  without  detection 
or  rebuke,  because — they  have  no  standard  fw  their  opinions,    llie 
Scriptures  they  have,  doubtless — but  of  the  Scripture  every  stubborn 
^uiatic  will  deem  himself  as  good  a  judge,  and  as  sound  an  interpreter, 
mA  his  brother  or  his  pastor ;  ay»  and  his  confidence  and  obstinacy  will 
"he  in  the  direct  proportion  of  his  ignorance.     Such  is  the  invaUiaJbfe 
distinction  of  having  a  standard  for  doctrines  and  opinions.' 

We  defy  Mr.  Maturin  himself  to  read  this  passage  delibe- 
rately, without  a  feeling  of  shame  that  such  a  wretched  scrap  of 
6elf-contradictory  absurdity  should  be  on  record  against  him. 
Tbe  Homilies  and  Articles  a  criterion  of  opinion,  and  the 
Scriptures  either  no  standard  at  all,  or  an  unsafe  and  uncertain, 
one !  But  to  what  must  the  Articles  themselves  be  referred  for 
trial,  but  to  the  Scriptures?  Is  Mr.  M.  prepared,  then,  to 
affirm,  that  a  secondary  can  supersede  a  primary  authority  \ 
But  he  seems  to  think  that  the  doctrinal  documents  of  his 
Church  are  more  intelligible  and  less  cvasible  4han  the  decla- 
rations and  definitions  of  the  inspired  writings.    Wo  will  not 
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miMwer  thia  but  by  a  plain  appeal  to  fact  Is  Bishop  Manb, 
with  bis  new  set  of  articles,  to  expound  the  systeni  of  the 
Church  ?  or  are  we  to  giye  our  credence  to  the  respectable  men 
who  stigmatize  bis  measures  as  enormous  impositions  ?  Which 
side  does  Mr.  Matnrin  take  in  the  Regeneration  controTersy  I 
Did  he  never  happen  to  hear  of  a  Cakidistic  liturgy  and  an 
Arminian  clergy  ?  We  might  ask  him  a  hundred  such  ques* 
tiona,  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  waste  in  refuting 
m  mere  array  of  pompous  words  and  empty  pretensions.  Of  the 
liturgy,  be  observes  with  matchless  simplicity,  that  its  opponents 
*  complain  that  it  must  want  the  force,  fervency,  and  apparent 
'  sincerity  of  extempore  prayer ;  I  admit  that  it  most,  and 
'  perhapM  «o  much  the  better*  1 1  Mr.  Maturin  expresses  him- 
self more  accurately  than  he  would  have  his  readers  think,  when 
he  speaks  of  having  given  bis  ^feeble  testimony'  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  his  Church.  But  we  will  not  part  thus  with  him : 
we  have  spoken  highly  of  his  ability  in  a  former  page,  and  we 
give  the  following  extract  as  a  justification  of  our  eulogy. 

'  Here,  my  brethren,  let  me  pause,  and  direct  your  attention  ibr  a 
moment  to  the  characters  of  those  extraordinary  men,  the  Jewish 
prophets.  Their  history,  told  simply  as  it  is  by  themselves,  appean  la 
me  enough  to  convert  infidelity.  They  seem  solely  to  have  lived' to 
God,  to  have  passed  through  mortal  existence  in  a  sacred  abstractioa 
from  its  seductions,  its  infirmities,  and  its  passions*  When  we  read  of 
Elijah  defying  the  rage  of  the  king  and  the  madness  of  the  people,  and 
trusting  himself  fearlessly  to  the  desert  and  to  famine,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  of  his  truth  ; — of  Isaiah,  the  uncle  of  a  monarch,  disregarding  the 
splendour  aiki  power  of  a  court,  and  bearing  awful  and  single  testimony 
against  its  depravity  and  danger; — of  Jeremiah,  who,  whether  brought 
before  the  presence  of  his  king,  and  beholding  his  countenance  in  com- 
placency, or  plunged  by  his  wrath  into  a  dungeon, alike  in  palace 

and  in  dungeon  testifying  the  truth  of  God,  and  calling  on  the  infatuated 
people  (while  his  voice  could  yet  be  heard)  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
that  truth ; — of  Daniel,  who  even  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
dared  to  announce  to  him  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom ;  and  braved 
the  anger  that  might  have  crushed  the  **  prophet  of  ills"  to  dust  before 
his  unwelcome  message  was  said: — while  we  read  of  such  men  and 
such  things,  wc  arc  struck  with  the  sublime  and  unearthly  superiority  of 

those  beings,  not  only  to  their  cotemporaries,  hut  to  all  mankind. ^I 

know  that  history  abounds  in  instances  of  self-denial  as  severe,  and  of 
voluntary  sufl'ering  as  terrible,  but  what  those  who  form  the  heroes  of 
historic  narrative  underwent,  was  for  themselves,  their  own  pride^ 
pnsions — interest^  self  in  some  Way  is  apparent  through  all  their 
heroism.  But  what  these  men  did  and  suffered,  they  did  and  stiilerei 
for  God;  *'  they  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.''  Their  sa« 
periority  was  owing  to  no  external  cause;  they  were  slaves,  prisoneis, 
victims,  "  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  **  their  superiority  was  owing  to 
that  communicatiou  with  God|  and  with  the  powers  of  die  inviribip 
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world,  which  makes  the  present,  with  all  its  seductive  and  dangerpo^ 
acarnessy  all  its  tangible  claims,  appear  in  comparison  as  the  drop  of  the 
bucket,  or  the  dust  of  the  balance — a  thing  to  be  gldnced  at^  weighedf 
found  wanting,  and  dibregarded.  Their  history  leaves  on  the  mind  this 
indelible  impressidu :  **  If  these  men  were  not  of  God  they  could  do 
nothing*' — they  could  not  at  least  have  been  the  men  they  were/ 

There  are  not  a  few  passages,  perhaps,  superior  to  this ;  we 
had  also  marked  a  few  instances  of  bad  taste,  of  which  we  shall 
only  inentioa  the  irreverent  and  ofieusive  vulgarism  '  God 
*  knows.' 


As  this  article  was  about  to  be  forwarded  to  the  press,  we 
met,  half,  accident  ally,  with  a  new  '  tale,'  in  four  volumes,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Sermons  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  ia 
terms  of  eulogy.  With  our  views  and  feelings,  we  cannot  have 
much  disposition  to  employ  ourselves  in  this  kind  of  reading: 
to  say  nothing  of  eternity,  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
that  the  realities  of  life  have  in  them  an  absorbing  interest,  com- 
pared with  which  Che  exa generations  of  romance  are  tame.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  the  curiosity,  mixed  with  something  of 
a  higher  feeling,  excited  by  the  Writer's  name,  and  the  strange 
eootrast  between  the  subjects  of  the  volume  we  bad  but  a  few 
hours  previously  been  reviewing,  and  the  baser  matter  on  which 
Mr.  Maturin  has  employed  his  noble  faculties,  have  so  far 
tempted  us  out  of  our  usual  course,  as  not  only  to  carry  us, 
somewhat  hastily  we  confess,  through  the  wild  fictions  of 
^  Melmoth  the  Wanderer,"  but  to  induce  us  to  give  some  inti- 
mation of  their  nature  and  contents,  as  an  appendix,  not  without 
Us  meaning  and  it8  morale  to  the  original  article. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
preeise  character  of  the  hero  of  this  strongly  conceived,  and 
powerfully  (though  unequally)  written  romance.  As  we  under- 
stand  it,  however,  he  is  a  man  of  wild  and  desperate  curiosity, 
who,  haying  sought  initiation  into  the  fearful  secrets  of  the 
invisible  vforld,  has  been  induced  to  avail  himself  of  infernal 
agency,  and  to  form  a  dreadful  compact  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. The  terms  of  this  covenant  with  hell,  may  be  stated  by 
Melmoth  himself. 

■ 

<  I  obtained  from  the  enemy  of  souls  a  rang^  of  existence  bejroiid 
the  period  allotted  to  mortality — a  power  to  puss  over  space  without 
Jisturbance  or  delay,  and  visit  remote  regions  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought — to  encounter  tempests  without  the  hope  of  their  blasting  me, 
ind  penetrate  into  dungeons,  whose  bolts  were  as  flax  and  tow  at  my 
touch.  It  has  been  said  that  this  power  was  accorded  to  me,  that  I 
night  be  enabled  to  tempt  wretches  in  their  fearful  hour  of  extrettity, 
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with  the  promise  of  deliverance  and  immunity,  on  condition  of  their 
exchanging  sicuations   with    mc No  one   has    ever  exchanged 

destinies  with  Melmoth  the  Wanderer/ 

In    one  of  Sir.  Maturin's  Sermons,  there    is  the  following 

passage. 

*  At  this  moment  is  there  one  of  us  present,  however  we  may  have 
departed  from  the  Lord,  disobeyed  his  will,  and  disregarded  his  word — 
is  there  one  of  us  who  would,  at  this  moment,  accept  all  that  man  conld 
bestow,  or  earth  afford,  to  resign  the  hope  of  his  salvation  ? — No,  there 
is  not  one — not  such  a  fool  on  earth,  were  the  enemy  of  mankind  to 
traverse  it  with  the  oiler  '/ 

This  observation  supplied  Mr.  M.  with  the  hint  of  bis  tale, 
and  at  first  led  us  to  suppose  that  his  hero  was  a  fiend  des- 
patched like  Belphcgor  to  earth,  though  on  a  difierent  errand. 
The  passage,  however,  which  we  have  previously  quoted,  affords 
the  true  key  to  his  character,  although  Melmoth  is  made  io 
express  himself  hypothetically.    Hence,  amid  all  the  demoniacal 
fierceness  and  malignity  of  his  character,  there  are  occasional, 
though  brief  relentings,  faint  touches  of  human  feeling,  transient 
flashes  of  something  like  communion  with  his  species,  whidi  in 
some  small  degree  mitigate  the  terrors  of  this  awful  being,  who 
moves  restlessly  and  rapidly  through  the  world  for  his  allotted 
term  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  *,  anxiously  but  vsunly  seelung, 
among  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  misery,  some  wrretcb  who 
would  consent,  for  present  rescue  and  unbounded  means  of 
enjoyment,  to  barter  his  hopes  of  salvation,  and  thus  relieve 
Melmoth  from  the  penalty  of  his  bond,  by  accepting  as  his  sub- 
stitute, his  power  and  his  tlcsjiair.     Ilis  adventures  are  deseribed 
in  a  series  of  tales,  which  are  introduced  with  considerable  skill 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  general  interest.     The  descrip* 
tions  of  the  awful  and  agonizing  visitations  among  which  he  is 
continually  moving,  and  of  \iiiich  he  makes  every  effort  to  take 
advantage,  are  worked  up  with  tremendous  truth  and  farce, 
though  sometimes  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  defeats  its 
object  by  exciting  disgust  rather  than  terror,  and  reminds  ns  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  the  adventures  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cou- 
tcau,  rather  than  of  X\\e  iqrribil  via  of  the  painters  of  Schedi:ui 
and  Frankenstein. 

Tlie  Wanderer  first  drew  breath  in  an  Irish  castle,  aii«o  1016; 
and  the  living  agents  of  the  romance,  including  himself,  are 
introduced  to  us  in  1816,  on  the  same  spot ;  where  his  porten- 
tous re-appearance  has  the  cfiect  of  frightening  to  death  his 
lineal  descendant,  a  rich  miser  whose  dying  exhibitions  of  the 
master  passion  are  portrayed  with  great  strength.  The  heiri 
a  young  man  of  much  mental  energy,  discovers  a  picture  by 
i\hich  he  afterwards  recognizes  ^  the  Wanderer/  whiMO  fin 
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«ncl  aspect  ivere  only  remarkable  from  the  strange  and  porten- 
tous lustre  which  flashed  from  his  eyes.  The  younger  Melmolli 
is  directed  by  his  uncle's  will  to  a  mysterious  and  mutilated 
nianuscript,  which  with  much  difficulty  he  decyphers,  and  finds 
it  to  contain  the  adventures  of  Stanton,  an  Englisbmlin  who, 
about  the  year,  1676  visited  Spain  in  the  course  of  his  European 
travels.  From  this  tale,  we  cannot  avoid  transferring  to  pur 
Jiages  the  following  magnificent  description. 

*  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  August,  iG??*  he  found  himself  in  the 
•plains  of  Valencia,  deserted  by  a  cowardly  guidis  who  had  been  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  a  cross  erected  as  a  memorial  of  a  murder,  had  slipped 
oif  his  mule  unperceivcd,  crossing  himself  every  step  he  took  on  his 
retreat  from  the  heretic,  and  left  Stanton  amid  the  terrors  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  and  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  country.  The  sublime  and 
yet  softened  beauty  of  the  scenery  around,  had  filled  the  soul  of  Stanton 
•with  delight,  and  he  enjoyed  that  delight  as  Englishmen  generally  do, 
silently.  The  magnificent  remains  of  two  dynasties  that  had  passed 
away,  the  ruins  of  Roman  palaces,  and  of  Moorish  fortresses,  werp 
liround  and  above  him  ;  the  dark  and  heavy  thunder-clouds  that  advanced 
slowly,  seemed  like  the  shrouds  of  these  spectres  of  departed  greatness; 
they  approached,  but  yet  they  did  not  overwhelm  or  conceal  them,  as  if 
nature  herself  was  for  once  awed  by  the  power  of  man  ;  and  far  below, 
the  lovely  valley  of  Valencia  blushed  and  burned  in  all  the  glory  of 
sunset. 

••••••••••••••  Stanton  gaied  around.     Tha  dlC 

ferencc  between  the  architecture  of  the  Roman  and  Moorish  ruins 
struck  him.  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and 
something  like  a  public  place;  the  latter  present  only  the  remains 
of  fortresses,  embattled,  castellated,  and  fortified  from  top  to  bottom*— nojt 
a  loop-hole  for  pleasure .  to  get  in  by — the  loop-holes  were  only  for 
arrows;  all  denoted  military  power  and  despotic  subjugation  a  fotttrance. 
The  contrast  might  have  pleased  a  philosopher,  and  he  ipight  have 
indulged  in  the  reflection,  that  though  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  savagesy  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says  all  people  who  want^  a 
press  must  be,  and  he  says  truly,)  yet  they  were  wonderful  savages  for 
ihcir  lime,  for  they  alone  have  left  traces  of  their  taste  for  pleasure  ia 
the  countries  they  conquered,  in  their  superb  theatres,  temples,  (which 
were  also  dedicated  to  pleasure  one  way  or  another,)  and  baths,*  while 
other  conquering  bands  of  savages  never  left  any  thing  behind  them  but 
traces  of  their  rage  for  power.  So  thought  Stanton^  as  he  still  saw 
strongly  defined,  though  darkened  by  the  darkening  clouds,  the  huge 
skeleton  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  arched  and  gigantic  colonnades 
now  admitting  a  gleam  of  light,  and  now  commingling  with  the  purple 

*  It  occurs  here,  rather  unfortunately  for  Mr.  M.'s  hypothesis,  jtfaat 
the  Moors  have  left  *  traces'  of  this  sort  quite  as  decided  as  the  fioroaiis  : 
their  mosques,  their  palaces^  tlicir  gardcus^  ^^^  ^  e^quiiite  of  iheii 
kind.  r 
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tliutidcr<loud ;  aiid«««*««tbe   toKd   and  heavy  maw  of  a  Mooridi 
fertfeUf  no  light  playing  between  itr  impermeable  walla-^e  image  of 
power,  daricy  isokted,  impenetrable.     Stanton  forgot  his  cowardly  guides 
hit  loneliness,  his  dang^  amid  an  approaching  storm  and  an  inhospitable 
country  ••••••all  this  was  forgot  in  contemplating  the  glorious  and 

awful  scenery  before  him — light  struggling  with  darkness — and  darkness 
menacing  a  light  still  more  terrible,  and  announcing  its  menace  in  the 
blue  and  livid  mass  of  cloud  that  hovered  like  a  destroying  ang^l  in  the 
air,  its  arrows  aimed^  but  their  direction  awfully  indefinite.     But  he 
ceased  to   forget  these  local  and  petty  dangers,  as  the  sublimity  of 
romance  would  term  th^m,  when  he  saw  the  first  flash  of  lightning 
broad  and  red  as  the  banners  of  an  insulting  army  whose  motto  is  Va 
victitf  shatter  to  atoms  the  remains  of  a  Roman  tower ;  the  rifted  stones 
rolled  down  the  hill,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Stanton •••••  •  ••He stood 

and  saw  another  flash  dart  its  bright,  brief,  and  malignant  glance  over 
the  ruins  of  ancient  power,  and  the  luxuriance  of  recent  fertility/ 

Amid  this  aivful  scene,  the  Wanderer  first  presented  bfansdf 
to  Stanton:  as  a  number  of  peasants  slowly  passed  along, 
bearing  the  bodies  of  two  persons  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
lightning,  be  was  startled  oy  the  *  loud,  wild,  and  protracted* 
kugh  of  thai  mysterious  being.  By  the  circumstances  of  this 
meeting,  and  by  subsequent  occurrences,  the  mind  of  Stantoa 
Has  inflamed  to  an  insane  excess  of  curiosity,  increased  by  a 
glimpse  and  momentary  converse  in  Iiondon,  until  a  mercenary 
relation,  taking  advantage  of  bis  eccentricities,  confined  him  in 
a  private  mad-house.  Here,  while  driven  to  the  very  verge  of 
madnesa  by  the  cries  and  yells  which  incessantly  harassed  him, 
and  by  bis  own  sufferings  and  despondency,  Melraoth  appeared 
before  him ;  the  *  melodious  smoothness  of  his  voice,*  con- 
trasting frightfully  with  *  the  stony  rigour  of  his  features,  and 
*  the  fiend-like  brilliancy  of  his  eyes.*  The  tempter  offered 
liberation  and  felicity,  but  at  a  dreadful  price  : — he  was  repelled 
with  horror,  but  the  impression  was  never  effaced ;  andi  when 
Stanton  afterwards  procured  his  liberty,  he  set  forth,  with 
morbid  restlessness,  to  pursue  bis  strange  visitant.  His  quest 
was  unsuccessful,  but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  having 
ascertained  the  Wanderer's  Irish  origin,  he  visited  Ireland,  and 
left  at  the  castle,  the  manuscript  wliich  was  now  costing  the 
younger  Melmotb  so  much  pains  to  decypber.  A  tremendotis 
storm  and  signals  of  shipwreck  having  called  the  latter  to  the 
shore,  be  there  sees  his  terrific  ancestor  standing  on  a  crag, 
unruffled  even  in  the  skirts  of  his  clothing  by  the  raging  tempest. 
In  an  attempt  to  scale  the  rock,  young  Melmoth  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  is  only  rescued  from  death  by  a  Spaniard  swimming 
from  the  wreck,  the  sole  survivor  of  its  crew.  This  brings  on 
the  story  of  Mon^ada,  with  a  long  secies  of  monastic  sufferings 
Md  persecutionsi  terminating  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
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and  (be  vain  ttiempt  of  the  Wanderer  standing  by  bim  in  the 
ceil,  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  final  hope.  The  following 
poflsage  from  Mongada's  dream  on  the  eye  of  his  condemoatioiiy 
18  one  of  those  horrible  realizations  of  torture  which  Mr.  M.  is 
rather  too  fond  of  employing  instead  of  less  violent  methods  jof 
producing  impression. 

*  I  saw  the  stage  before  me — I  was  chained  to  the  chair,  amid  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude.  A  splendid  amphitheatre  stood  opposite, — the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain,  and  all  the  nobility  and  hierarchy  of  the  land,  were  there  to 

see  us  burn the  fires  were  \\t,  the  bells  rang  out,  the  litanies  were 

sung ;—  ray  feet  were  scorched  to  a  cinder, — my  muscles  cracked,  my 
blood  and  marrow  hissed,  my.  flesh  consumed  like  shrinking  leather,— 
the  bgnes  of  my  legs  hung  two  black  withering  and  moveless  sticks  in 
thc^  abccnding  blaze ;  it  ascended,  caught  my  hair, — I  was  crowned  with 
fire, — my  head  was  a  ball  of  molten  metal,  my  eyes  flashed  and  melted 
in  tlicir  sockets  ; — I  opened  my  mouth,  it  drank  fire, — I  closed  it,  the 
fire  was  within, — and  still  the  bells  rung  on,  and  the  crowd  shouted,  and 
the  king  and  queen,  and  all  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  looked  on,  and 
we  burned  and  burned.' 

He  awoke,  and  the  Wanderer  was  by  him  to  tempt  him  with 
the  hope  of  liberty.  It  came,  however,  in  a  less  destructive 
ehape :  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition  caught  fire,  and  the  eoft- 
demned  captive  found  an  opportnnity  of  escaping.  This  scene 
is  powerfully  described,  and  Ihe  figure  of  Melmoth,  standing  on 
the  spire  of  a  neighbouring  church  to  contemplate  its  horrorSy 
with  the  various  groupes  of  guards,  prisoners,  and  Inquisitors, 
is  well  sketched  ana  shadowed.  Mon^ada  found  refuge  in 
the  vault  of  the  Jcrw  Adonijah,  who  sets  him  to  read  a  manv- 
script  which  contained  the  story  of  a  young  and  interesthig 
female,  born  of  Spanish  parents,  left  alone  in  childhood  op  an 
island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  found  there  by  Melmoth,  and  singled 
ont  by  him  as  his  victim.  In  this  part,  there  is  much  that  is 
.merely  fantastic;  but  in  the  scene  where  he  is  represented  as 
shewing  her  the  emblems  of  the  different  religions  of  the  earth, 
he  has  fallen  into  a  Lady  Morgan-like  blunder.  Where  did  he 
learn  that  Mahadeva  is  *  a  goddess  ?*  If  Mr.  Maturin  will  take 
a  journey  to  mount  Cailasa,  he  will  find,  at  least  if  he  trust  the 
Hindoos,  Mahadeva  enthroned  there  in  all  the  honours  of  mas- 
culine divinity ;  and  though  he  has  thought  proper  to  represent 
ker  as  possessed  of  little  power,  he  will,  on  finrther  inquiry,  find 
that  he  is  no  less  a  being  than  Seeva,  one  of  the  three  principal 
deities  of  Hin'doostan.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Immalee, 
the  young  Indian,  and  her  fond  attachment  to  him,  touch  the 
heart  of  the  '  Wanderer ;'  he  leaves  her,  but  meets  her  again 
ivhen  restored  to  her  family,  and  under  the  name  of  Isidora  still 
x;herishing  the  remembrance  of  lier  former  state.    After  many 
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•cenes  of  horror  and  death,  a  clandestine  marriage  takes  plaoe^ 
and  Isidora  finally  dies  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  reusing 
Melmoth's  offers  of  liberation  at  the  expense  of  the  hope  of  eter«^ 
nity.  The  fate  of  Isidora  gave  a  stronger  pang  to  the  heart  of 
her  seducer,  than  any  he  had  felt  before.  He  had  struggled  to 
save  her  froni  his  own  fatal  influence;  he  had,  in  bis  own 
phrase,  stood  between  her  and  himself;  but  the  die  was  cast, 
and  his  Yictim  perished.  In  the  course  of  this  tale,  two  others 
are  incidentally  related :  the  first  contains  the  history  of  Wal- 
berg,  and  paints  the  agonies  of  a  starving  family  in  the  colours 
of  a  Spagnolctto.  Even  here,  however,  the  tempter  fails ; 
though  Walberg  is  kept  from  giving  way  only  by  the  influence 
of  his  admirable  wife.  The  second  is  the  pathetic  story  of 
Elinor,  whose  life  is  occupied  in  a  withering  attendance  on  the 
steps  of  her  lover,  struck  to  idiotcy  by  calamitous  events,  but 
ivho  resists  to  the  last  the  Wanderer's  conditional  oflTers  of  re* 
storing  sanity  to  the  object  of  her  unalterable  affection.  Mel- 
moth  at  length  attains  the  stipulated  period,  returns  to  the  castle 
of  his  ancestors,  and  after  a  night  of  shrieks  and  fearful  sounds^ 
disappears. 

Such  is  the  frame- work  of  Mr.  Maturings  inventions,  and  such 
the  foundation  on  which  he  has  rested  a  strange  and  fantastic 
fabric,  which,  amid  much  extravagance,  exhibits  the  incontestible 
signs  of  genius  and  power.  We  shall  insert  one  extract  more, 
v?ith  the  preliminary  remark,  that  wo  were  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence when  we  wrote  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

^  I  cannot/ says  Mr.  Maturin  in  his  preface, '  again  appear  before  the 
public  in  so  unseemly  a  character  as  that  of  a  writer  of  romances,  with- 
out regretting  the  necessity  that  compels  me  to  it.     Did  my  profestion 
Jurnish  me  with  the  means  of  subsistence^  I  should  hold  myself  culpable 
indeed  in  having  recourse  to  any  other,  but — am  I  allowed  the  choice  r' 

We  can  only  say  that,  while  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity 
liere  intimated,  we  think  that  there  are  better  and  even  more 

Erofitable  subjects  on  which  a  mind  like  Mr.  Maturings  might 
e  employed.  We  should  hope  that  the  sale  of  his  sermons 
might  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  hold  on  in  that  way ;  but  we 
ifould,  with  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  caution  him  against 
staining  his  pages  with  the  effusions  of  sectarian  prejudice. 
They  do  the  ^  Puritans'  no  injury,  certainly ;  but  they  cannot 
raise  their  Authov  in  the  estimation  of  moderate  men  on  either 
fiide. 
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Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  By 
John  Adamson,  F.S.A.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,    Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.  [Plates]  pp.  716.    London.    1820. 

vni^UESE  two  elegantly  printed  voluaies  belong  quite  as  aiiiob 
-^  to  tbe  class  of  Bibliography  as  to  that  of  Biography.  The 
life  of  Camoeos  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  first  voluoie ; 
the  remainder  consisting  of  ^  notices  concerning  the  Rimas  or 
*  smaller  poems*  of  the  Author  of  the  Lusiad.  The  second 
volume  comprises  an  *  Essay  on  tbe  Lusiad,  translated  from  the 
'  Portnguese  of  Dom  Jose  Maria  de  Souza ;'  some  Account  of 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  Lusiad  into  different  languages, 
viiih  specimens,  and  notices  concerning  the  Translators ;  a  list 
of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Camoens ;  and  notices  of  his 
Qommentators  and  apologists. 

The  Portuguese  have  reason  at  once  to  be  proud  of  Camoens, 
and  to  blush  at  his  name.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
determine  his  relative  rank  among  the  great  national  poets 
whose  works  give  singly  a  value  to  tbe  literature  and  language 
of  their  respective  countries :  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  plac-* 
ing  him  in  that  order  of  magnates.  The  name  of  Camoens 
alone  would  rescue  Portuguese  literatur.e  from  insignificance, 
and  his  works  are  identified  with  the  existence  of  the  language 
he  illustrated  by  his  genius,  and  the  nation  whose  ingratitude  he 
was  doomed  to  experience.  Two  ages  and  a  half  have  now 
passed,  and  yet,  we  are  assured  by  his  accomplished  country- 
man,. De  Souz9,  ^  although  Camoens  was  one  of  the  first  who 
'  formed  the  language,  no  phrase  used  by  him,  or  even  any 
'  word,  has  become  obsolete  or  obscure.'  He  has  been  termed 
the  Portuguese  Homer  and  the  Portuguese  Virgil:  in  some 
respects  he  might  with  much  greater  propriety  be  termed  their 
Petrarch  or  their  Tasso.  But  this  mode  of  parallel  is  seldom 
successfully  employed  in  conveying  any  other  ideas  than  those 
of  depreciation  or  burlesque.  One  cannot  forget  the  sarcastic 
retort  of  Coleridge  upon  hearing  Klopstock  characterised  as 
the  German  Milton  :  *  A  very  German  Milton.*  Tbe  era,  the 
moral  habits  and  circumstances  of  tbe  country,  tbe  genius  <^  tbe 
laaguage  they  had  to  work  upon,  and  the  combined  force  of 
national  and  individual  peculiarities,  all  conspire  to  make  up  % 
didereoce  se  palpable  and  so  essential  between  the  great  writers 
whose  names  are  assumed  to  be  analogically  descriptive  of  each 
other,  as  to  preclude  the  implied  comparison.  And,  indeed,  Abe 
nearer  any  two  writers  of  different  countries  approach  each  other 
in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  the  less  point  there  is  in  this 
mode  of  describing  them :  it  must  be  fairly  extravagant,  |p 
answer  the  purpose  of  panegyric.  To  s|>eak  of  a  UM>dera 
Jlomor,  would  be  exquisitely  absurd;  for  were  it  su[\pesablo 
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that  a  bein^;  of  genius  vast  and  original  as  hisi  should  make  his 
appearance  ieimong  some  semi-barbarous  tribe  of  heroes^  that 
civilization  has  not  yet  tamed  down  or  extiuguisbedy  in  either  the 
old  or  the  new  world,  we  know  that  no  language  remains  for 
him  to  employ  and  fashion  for  liis  purpose, — ^unless  he  were  a 
Greek.    Nor  is  it  much  less  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  a  modi- 
fication of  genius  could  exist  which  should  entitle  its  possessor 
to  be  aptly  designated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Milton,  or  a  Pro- 
testant Dante,  a  Spanish  Shakspeare,  or  a  German  Petrarch. 
Between  any  two  epic  poems  of  the  same  general  construction, 
a  comparison  will  bold  good,  so  far  as  regards  the  poet*s  con- 
formity to  certain  real  or  imaginary  rules,  his  choice  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  subject,  and  bis  conception  of  the  characters. 
But  when  we  have  adjusted  the  comparative  merits  and  de-* 
merits  of  the  rival  authors  on  these  points,  we  may  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  characteristic  excellence 
of  either.     In  this  pedantic  style  of  criticism  the  French  decry 
Shakspeare,  finding  him  guilty  of  violating  all  the  unities,  and 
being  morally  as  well  as  philologically  unable  to  understand 
him.    But  if  the  essence  of  poetry  is  expression,  the  true  test 
of  the  poet  lies  in  the  power  of  expression :  this  is  bis  distin- 
guishing faculty, — his  perfect  mastery  of  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage, so  that  that  language  as  breathed  through  by  him,  seeflns 
a  quite  difierent  instrument  from  what  it  is  in  other  hands. 
This  uncomrounicable,  untransfusible  force  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression, the  magic  and  the  harinony  of  Words,  constitute  in 
•ome  cases  the  whole  merit  of  the  writer ;  so  abi^olutely  so,  that 
when  his  compositions  are  rendered  into  another  language,  the 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  originals,  is  at  at  an  utter  loss  to 
discover  wherein  that  undisputed  merit  consists.     No   mere 
English  reader,  for  instance,  could  have  conveyed  to  him  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  odes  of  Horace  ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen 
a  sonnet  of  Petrarch^s  done  into  English,  which  could  in  that 
shape  be  recognised  as  in  any  respect  admirable.     Translation 
IS  for  tlie  most  part  an  expedient  equally  fallacious  and  im- 
potent.    Pope's  Iliad  has  been  aptly  termed  a  brilliant  misre- 
presentation ;  and  such  are  the  best  of  the  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Poets.    To  the  classical  scholar  they  can 
afford  little  pleasure;  they  are  to  him  a  superfluous  labour; 
while  the  illiterate  reader,  whatever  information  he  may  gain  from 
the  perusal,  (and  just  for  this  purpose  only  are  they  serviceable,) 
can  form  no  other  than  a  very  inadequate  or  very  erroneous  idea 
of  what  the  originals  are  as  poetry.    No  more  glaring  instance 
of  this  needs  be  referred  to,  than  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil ; 
in  particular,  of  the  Georgics.     Dante,  among  the  modems,  has 
been  more  fortunate ;  Mr.  Gary's  translation  has  left  us  nothing 
to  wish  for.    But  Ariosto  and  Tasso^  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Hoole,  appear  scarcely  worth  the  pains  of  so  much  911100th  and 
neat  rersification.  Mickle^s  transiatioQ  of  the  Lusiad  is  a  per- 
formance of  a  similar  character,  and  cast  in  the  same  mould  :  the 
Tersification,  a  perpetual  echo  of  Pope^s  Iliad,  retDiudf  us  of 
Cowper^s  simile,  though  not  applicable  in  all  its  seVerity. 

'  When  Labour  and  when  Dulnesst  club  in  band. 

Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  standt  ' 

Seating  aUernatclyy  in  measured  time. 

The  clock-work  tintinabulum  of  rhyme.* 

For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  these 
translations,  Homer,  and  Tasso,  and  Camoens,  all  wrote  in 
much  the  same  style ;  and  to  give  colour  to  the  mistake,  the 
same  heathen  deities  form  part  of  the  machinery  in  each  poem. 
>Vith  regard,  however,  to  the  merits  of  Air.  Mickle's  perform- 
ance as  a  translation,  he  himself  apprises  us  that  he  has  not  very 
strictl3^dhered  to  his  original.  '  Your  literal  translation,*  he 
says,  *  can  have  no  claim  to  the  original  felicities  of  expression, 
*  the  energy,  elegance,  and  fire  of  the  original  poetry.'  The  dif- 
ficulty of  preserving  these  in  any  translation,  we  have  already 
remarked ;  but  it  makes  rather  against  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Mickle's  apology  for  the  very  extensive  hberties  taken  with  hia 
original,  that  the  most  literal  translations  have  in  some  instances 
been  the  most  felicitous  in  their  representation  of  the  energy  and 
elegance  of  the  original;  and  we  have  seldom  seen  what  is 
termed  a  free  translation,  (which  is  often  only  another  phrase 
for  a  careless  one,)  that  was  .at  all  faithful  to  even  the  spirit  of 
the  original  author.  But  *  the  liberties  taken  by  Mickle  with  ^ 
^  the  Lusiad,*  are  stated  by  Mr.  Adamson  to  be 

'  of  so  extensive  a  nature,  as  to  have  rendered  his  version,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  an  author  eminently  skilled  in  the  original  language,  and  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  judgment  of  it,  rather  a  recomposition  than  a  trans- 
lation. When  it  is  stated,  that  ?h  Canto  IX.  three  hundred  lines  are  in- 
troduced, which  have  not  any  corresponding  passage  in  the  Portuguese; 
and  that  numerous  other  material  alterations  could  be  pointed  oat,  par- 
ticularly one  in  the  story  of  the  Genius  of  the  Cape;  the  reader  will 
judge,  how  far  the  author  above  alluded  to  is  correct  in  his  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Such  liberties,  the  Portuguese  say,  are  calculated  to  mislead ; 
and  they  suppose  a  case  of  a  future  Voltaire;  who,  ignorant  of  the 
Portuguese  language,  should  form  an  idea  of  the  poem  of  Camoens 
through  the  medium  of  the  translation  of  Mickle;  and,  reading  the  de- 
scription of  the  tempest  at  the  Cape,  or  the  battle  in  Canto  IX.  would 
naturally  attribute  to  Camoens  the  interpolations  of  his  translator.  That 
the  Lusiad,  as  a  poem,  has  received  advantages,  and  derived  beauties 
from  the  genius  of  Mickle,  cannot  be  denied :  he  has  comprest  many 
passages  which  were  weak,  and  by  bis  excellence  in  description,  added 
particularly  to  those  parts  in  which  descriptive  poetry  was  cither  used 
by  CamoenSf  or  could  embellish.'    Vol.  II.  p.  244'. 
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Lord  Strangfordy  in  bis  professed  translatioM  of  sone  of  (be 
Rimasy  bas  indulged  iu  a  similar  freedom  of  inter^latioo:  hit 
versions  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  elegant  imitations  of  the 
Portuguese  bard.  But  in  illustration  of  iwhat  ife  have  remarked 
as  to  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  translation,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  two  versions  of  the  same  sonnet;  both  of  which  are 
sufficiently  literal,  or,  at  least  faithful  to  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  both  alike  free  from  any  palpable  fault  either  of  dic- 
tion or  of  rhythm ;  and  yet  when  compared  together,  they  seem 
neither  to  breathe  the  same  meaning  nor  to  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  first  of  the  two  may  pass  for  translation ;  it  is  not, 
at  any  rate,  transfusion.  The  second,  whether  it  be  inferior  or 
superior  to  the  original,  the  reader  cares  not ;  he  feels  it  to  be 
poetry. 

'  Alma  roinba  gentil,  que  te  partistc 

Tuo  ccdo  dcsta  vida  descontcnte; 

Repousa  Ifi  no  ceo  etcrnumcntC) 
E  viva  cu  ca  na  terra  sempre  tristc. 
Sc  ]&  no  assento  Ethereo,  onde  subiste, 

Memoria  dcsta  vida  se  consente, 

Nao  tc  esquc9as  de  aquellc  amor  ardcntc, 
Que  ja  nos  olhos  nieus  tao  pure  viste. 
E  se  vires  que  pode  mcrcccr-te 

Algua  cousa  a  dor,  que  me  ficou 
Da  magoa,  sem  remedio  de  perder-te; 

Hoga  a  Decs  que  teus  annos  encurtou. 
Que  tad  ccdo  de  c&  mc  leve  a  ver-te, 

Quao  ccdo  de  mcus  olhos  te  Icvou.' 

'  Go,  gentle  spirit!  now  supremely  blest 

From  scenes  of  pain  and  struggling  virtue  go; 
From  thy  immortal  seat  of  heavenly  rest 

Behuld  us  lingering  in  a  world  of  woe. 
And  if  beyond  the  grave  to  Saints  above, 

Fond  memVy  still  the  transient  past  pourtrays; 
Blame  not  the  ardour  of  my  constant  love, 

Which  in  these  longing  eyes  was  wont  to  blaie. 
But  if  from  virtue's  source  my  sorrows  rise, 

For  the  sad  loss  I  never  can  repair, 
Be  thine  to  justify  my  endless  sighs, 

And  to  the  throne  of  grace  prefer  thy  prayer^ 
That  Heaven,  which  made  thy  span  of  life  so  brief^ 
May  shorten  mine,  and  give  my  soul  relief.' 

In  order  to  eke  out  the  fourteen  lines,  there  is  in  this  Tenisi 
the  usual  portion  of  expletives  and  pleonasms ;  bat  not  more  it 
point  of  quantity,  we  honestly  think,  than  might  be  justified  by 
the  highest  precedents  in  the  same  line.  It  is  precisely  in  thi 
filling  up  of  the  interstices  between  the  main  ideas,  that  the  duB 
of  the  translator  is  most  called  for,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  belity 
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whether  he  is  a  poet  or  a  mere  rhymester.    The  following  is 
Mr.  Southey^s  translation. 

^  Meek  spirit,  who  so  early  didst  depart, 

Thou  art  at  rest  in  Heaven!     I  linger  here. 
And  feed  ihe  lonely  anguish  of  my  heart; 

Thinkinor  of  all  that  made  existence  dear. 
All  lost!     If  in  that  happy  world  above 

Remembrance  of  this  mortal  life  endure, 
Thou  wilt  not  then  forget  the  perfect  love 

Which  still  thou  see'st  in  me.-^0  spirit  pure! 
And  if  the  irremediable  grief. 
The  woei  which  never  hopes  on  earth  relief, 

May  merit  aught  of  thee;  prefer  thy  prayer 
To  God,  who  took  thee  early  to  his  rest» 
That  it  may  please  him  soon  amid  the  blest 

To  stimmon  me,  dear  maid!  to  meet  thee  there/ 

The  Rimasy  or  minor  poems  of  Camoens,  were  not  collected 
and  published  till  sixteen  years  after  his  decease :  they  appear, 
therefore,  under  every  disadvantage,  not  having  received  the 
Author^s  revision,  and  being,  in  some  cases,  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. The  original  editor,  the  licentiate  Fernad  Rodriguea 
Lfobo  Surrupita, 

*  complains  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  errors  to  be  met  with 
in  the  various  manuscripts  which  be  had  consulted ;  this  circumstance, 
he  writes,  would  make  his  edition  less  correct  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
published  ;  but  he  aUeges»  that  his  fears  of  increasing  the  difficulties,  by 
hazarding  his  own  corrections,  had  induced  him  to  print  the  poems  as  he 
had  found  them/ 

This  '  ample  collection,  made  with  little  discernment,'  and  so 
long  after  the  Author's  death,  contains  many  sonnets  of  inferior 
tnerit  which  are  decidedly,  in  the  opinion  of  native  critics,  not 
his  prodactions.  Bot  besides  these,  twelve  sonnets  are  inserted 
by  Surrupita  as  written  by  Camoens,  which  (with  trifling 
variations  in  three  of  them)  appear  also  in  the  works  of  Ber- 
fiardes.  One  of  the  early  biographers  of  Camoens,  Faria  e 
Sotffta,  accases  Bemardes  of  having  taken  undue  advantage  of 
the  scattered  state  of  his  friend's  minor  poems,  by  surreptitiously 
appropriating  the  sonnets  alluded  to,  as  his  own  productions; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  conjecture, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  his  biographer's  eagerness  to 
.exalt  Camoens  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the  Rimas  were  first 
collected,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  genuine  works  of  Ber- 
nardes  should  by  mistake  have  been  attributed  to  Camoens* 
Mr.  Southey,  a  irery  high  authority  in  any  matters  relating  to 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  literature,  has,  in  his  Notes  to  ^^  Roderidi, 
^<  the  last  of  the  Gotbs/'  the  following  reference  to  Bemardes. 
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^  Diogo  Bcraardcs,  pnc  of  the  best  of  the  Portugiiese  poeti,  was  bom 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lima,  and  passionately  fond  of  its  scenery.  .  Some 
of  his  sonnets  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  poems  of  their  kind. 
There  is  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  him  for  having  printed  several 
of  Camoens'  sonnets  as  his  own :  to  obtain  any  proofs  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  difficult ;  this,  however,  is  certain,  thai  his  own  undis- 
puted productions  resemble  them  so  closely  in  unaffected  tenderness, 
and  in  sweetness  of  diction,  that  the  whole  appear  like  the  works  of  one 
author/ 

One  of  the  twelve  disputed  sonnets  is  ^Ten  by  Mr.  Adam- 
son  in  bis  select  specimens  of  the  Rimas :  it  begins^ 

^  Se  quando  vos  pcrdi,  minha  esperan^ 
A  memoria  perd^ra  juntamcntc — ' 

The  following  version  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  Mr. 
A.*8  poetical  abilities,  though  not,  we  suspect,  of  those  of  Ber* 
iiardcs. 

^  O  liope,  long  lost !  if  when  thou  tookst  thy  flight. 

My  mem'ry  too  had  sped  with  thee  to  range ; 

How  trifling  had  I  felt  the  fatal  change 
Of  present  grief  succeeding  past  delight. 
But  Love,  alas  !  with  whom  I  placed  my  fate. 

Foe  to  my  life — whene'er  I  comfort  know, 

Malign  conspires  unto  my  view  to  show 
The  full  remembrunce  of  my  former  state : — 
Joys  scarcely  felt,  and  by  me  long  resign'd 

From  drear  oblivion's  gloom  to  stray  no  more, 
Rccall'd  by  Love,  again  before  ray  mind 

Appear  to  flit. — Hard  lot  I  must  deplore ! 
What  sorrow  greater,  than  when  woes  increase 
The  recollection  of  departed  peace.' 

Delicacy  of  expression  is  often  the  only  thing  which  resenef 
a  thought  from  triteness.  The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  AdaiBMNi*t 
sonnet  is,  an  entire  departure  from  simplicity  in  the  diction,  in 
which  respect  its  character  is  the  reverse  of  the  original.  Pos- 
sibly, bad  be  not  been  ambitious  to  preserve  the  preoiae  lonn  of 
the  sonnet,  be  might  have  succeeded  better  by  adopting  a  atuia 
of  less  artificial  construction :  be  would  not  in  that  case  have 
rendered  '  em  quern  tinha  confianga,*  by  ^  with  whom  I  plaoed 
^  my  fate;'  nor  have  interpolated  the  feeble  line, 

*  Malign  conspires  ynto  my  view  to  show  / 

nor  have  made  other  obvious  sacrifices  to  the  rigid  reqain- 
tions  of  English  rhyme.    The  beautiful  sonnet, 

*  Quem  diz  que  amor  he  falso,  ou  cnganoso— ' 

has  been  more  fortunate  in  receiving  translation  from  no 
fewer  than  three  accomplished  scholars ;  Mr.  Soutliey,  Lord 
Strangford,  and  the  author  of  <*  TruQslttions  from  Cnmoens, 
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&c;'  Oxford,  1818.     The  following  is  Mr.  Soathey's  version 
as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Adaroson. 

*  Is  there  who  says  that  Love  is  like  the  wind, 

Fickle,  ungrateful,  full  of  fraud  and  lies  ? 
That  wretched  man  hath  sure  deserv'd  to  find 

Frora  Love  all  venotance  and  all  cruelties ! 
Gentle,  benignant,  merciful  is  Love ; 

Believe  not  hira  who  says  Love  is  not  so; 

Let  the  vil''  slanderer  live  by  men  below 
Despis'd,  and  hated  by  the  Gods  above. 
If  ever  Love  worked  misery — in  me 
May  man  the  sum  of  all  bis  evils  see, 
Me  whom  he  seems  delighted  to  oppress ; 

The  utmost  rigour  of  his  power  I  prove. 

Yet  would  not  change  the  miseries  of  love 
For  all  the  world  besides  calls  happiness.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  translation  furnished^ 
by  the  same  elegant  pen,  of  the  sonnet  beginning, 

'  *  Quando  da  bella  vista,  e  doce  riso— ' 

*  When  I  behold  you,  Lady  !  when  my  eyes 

Dwell  on  the  deep  enjoyment  of  your  sight, 

I  give  my  spirit  to  that  one  delight, 
And  earth  appears  to  me  a  Paradise. 
And  when  I  hear  you  speak,  and  sec  you  smilo., 

Full,  satisfied,  absorbed,  my  center'd  mind 
Deems  all  the  world's  vain  hopes  and  joys  the  while 

As  empty  as  the  unsubstantial  wind. 
Lady  !  I  feel  your  charms,  yet  dare  not  raise 
To  that  high  theme  th'  unequal  song  of  praise ; 

A  power  for  that  to  lang^age  is  not  given: 
Nor  marvel  I,  when  I  those  beauties  view, 
Lady  !  that  he  whose  power  created  you, 

Could  form  the  stars  and  yonder  glorious  heaven.' 

If  these  two  sonnets  shew,  on  the  one  hand,  that  even  a  trans- 
lation may  be  made  to  exhibit,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
the  sonnet,  both  ease  and  elegance  ;  the  following  Lines  (for  to 
call  them  so  much  as  a  quatorzain^  would  rouse  all  the  wrath 
of  Capel  Lofft,  or,  if  lie  be  not  living,  his  ghost,)  will  prove,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  needlessly  a  translator  subjects  himself  to 
such  trammels.  Mr.  Adamson  regrets  that  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  version.  The  orfgiaU 
sonnet,  beginning, 

*  Onde  acharei  lugar  tao  apartado— ' 

is  conjectured  to|have  been  composed  during  Caraoens's  unTvilling 
sojourn  at  Sofala. 

Vol.  XIV.  N.S.  3  E 
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'  Where  shall  I  find  a  place  so  set  apart, 
So  free  from  all  that  soothes  the  feeling  heart. 
That  it  be  not  to  human  kind  alone, 
But  to  the  brote  creation  too,  unknown  ? 
Some  frightful  forest  fit  for  magic  spells. 
Or  solitary  wood,  where  sadness  dwells ; 
No  fountain  clear,  no  verdure  there  be  found  ! 
But  like  my  mind  be  all  the  scene  around  ! 
Fur  in  stone  walls  where  busy  mortals  life 
Dead  midst  the  living,  and  entoihbM  alive. 
What  sore  affliction  doth  my  soul  endure ! . 
Then,  since  my  pain  refuses  every  curd. 
There,  joy  will  never  chide  my  gloomy  brow, 
And  days  of  sorrow  will  content  me  now/ 

Besides  sonnets,  Camoens  composed  *  ean(6n$f  odei,  m»* 
iinaSf  elegies,  epistles,  eclogues '  and  redonhiUoM,*  or  what  amy 
perhaps  be  distinctively  termed  leux  (Vesprit.  Of  this  last  d^ 
scriptioD  is  the  poem  addressedf '  To  a  lady  who  swore  by  her 
*  eyes/  which  Lord  Strangford  has  imitated.  Mr.  AdaiiMi 
has  given  a  few  specimens  of  these  various  compositionBi  but 
has  not  accompanied  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sonnetSy  with 
a  metrical  version. 

The  life  of  Camoens  has  been  frequently  written,  but  the  bio- 
grapliical  accounts  transmitted  to  us  are  singularly  vagoe  and 
contradictory.  There  is  scarcely  an  incident  of  his  life  that  has 
not  been  variously  stated  or  explained.  Dom  Jose  Maria  de 
Souza,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  splendid  edition  of  the  La* 
siad,  published  at  Paris  in  1817,  has  pointed  out  several  palpa* 
ble  blunders  and  niistatements  on  the  part  of  preoeding  biogra- 
phers, availing  himself  with  advantage  for  this  purpose,  of  the 
references  to  his  own  history  in  Camoens's  minor  poems.  To 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Adamson  represents  himself  to  oe  much  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  communications.  His  present  under- 
taking, however,  had  been  entered  upon  previous  to  the  appenr- 
anee  of  the  Paris  edition. 

Luis  de  Camoens  was,  according  to  the  best  verified  aoooeMi 
born  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1924-5.  His  family,  Vfhioh  wis 
originally  Castilian,  had,  since  its  establishment  in  PorlU||ri| 
been  connected  by  marriage  with  several  rich  and  povreMel  hsMii 
His  mother  alno  is  stated  to  have  been  of  noble  desoeDt,  haviiK 
sprung  from  the  Macedos  of  Santarem.  Simao  Vai  de  Cime^ 
ens,  die  Poet's  father,  was  educated  for  the  eea  seryito^  mMk 
was  commander  of  a  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  the '  odeat  rf 
Goa :  he  escaped  from  the  wreck,  but  died  soon  afterwards  ia 
that  city.  When  Luis  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  (0 
the  university  of  Coimbra,  where  he  passed  the  few  oAly  h^fj 
years  of  his  life.    His  attachment  to  this  sceoef  of  hi^  early 
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dies  and  of  his  first  poetical  efforts,  is  strongly  marked  in  several 
of  his  smaller  poems.  From  the  university,  he  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where,  noble,  younsj,  and  handsome,  moreover  a  poet, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  made  himself  a^^reeable  to  the 
courtly  circles.  But  it  was  not  lon^  before  an  event  occurred, 
from  which,  as  Mr.  Adamson  quaintly  expressjtli  it,  ^  he  became 

*  convinced   of  the   impropriety    of  youth   remaininj^  without 

*  business  and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom :'  he  fell  in  love, 
desperately  and  presumptuously  in  love,  with  a  Dona  Catherina 
de  Atayde,  one  of  tlie  ladies  of  the  palace,  or  maids  of  honour, 
^hom  he  saw  one  Good  Friday  at  church.  He  was  then  about 
one  and  twenty.  Dona  Catherina  was  well  disposed  to  receive 
the  Poet's  attentions,  and  it  is  said  that  a  reciprocal  attachment 
took  place  between  them  ;  but  the  parents  of  the  lady,  though 
they  coukl  not  object  to  her  lover  on  the  score  of  birth,  were 
uoifeeliDg  enough  to  demur  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  fortune. 
To  prevent  so  disadvantageous  an  union,  they  are  stated  to  have 

*  urged  against  it  the  force  of  those  laws  which,  at  that  time, 
'  M^ere  very  severe  upon  any  one  who  encouraged  amours  within 
'  t^e  palace.  For  this  reason,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any 
'  certain  account,  he  was  exiled  from  the  court  to  the  Ribatejo/ 
or.  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  above  Lisbon.  Here 
be  composed  an  elegy,  in  which  he  compares  his  fate  to  that  of 
OvJd,  adverts  to  hours  of  remembered  bliss,  and  invokes  the 
Ttgus  to  bear  at  least  his  tears  to  the  friend  from  whom  he  is  so 
crucUy  severed.  At  this  period,  his  comedies  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written,  and  the  idea  at  least  conceived  of  the  Lusiad. 
Tl^  duration  of  his  exile  is  altogether  uncertain.  One  of  his 
biogi^phers  states,  that  ^  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  was  a  second 
^  time  discovered  renewing  his  former  indiscretion,  again  ba- 
'  nislied,  and  went  to  Ceuta.'  That  he  went  to  Ceuta,  is  certain ; 
and  also,  that  he  went  against  his  will.  In  one  of  his  canzonets, 
be  refers  to  his  passage  across  the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  and 
to  the  wound  he  received  in  an  action  with  the  Moors  in  that 
passage,  which  deprived  him  of  his  right  eye.  Faria  e  Souaa 
stmtes,  that  at  the  moment  he  was  struck,  he  was  fighting  by  the 
ride  of  his  father  as  commander  of  the  vessel ;  but  Camoens 
himself  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstance.  A  campaign  in 
Africa  would  seem  at  that  period  to  have  been  a  favourite  specific 
with  parents  who  wished  to  cure  their  sons  of  an  inconvenient  at- 
tachment. Among  the  comrades  of  Camoens  in  this  military 
service,  was  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha,  whose  father,  the  Conde 
de  Liobares,  on  discovering  an  attachment  which  he  did  not  ap« 

"  prove  between  D.  Antonio  and  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  tlie  grand* 
^  daughter  of  the  Conde  de  Abrautos,  had  sent  him  to  join  the 
'   Portuguese  forces  in  Africa.     In  an  eclogue  which  Camoens 
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composed  oil  the  (loath  of  this  young  man,  tvith  whom  he  had 
formed  a  strong  friendship,   he  alludes  to  this  circumstance : 

•  Piirontal  art  resolved,  alas !  to  prove 
Tlif  birongLT  power  of  absence  over  love/ 

In  that  fine  pnssai^c  in  the  Lusiad,  in  vrhich  the  Poet  describes 
tho  contluct  of  Kin£f  Alfonso  IV.  towards  his  son  Pedro,  on  dis- 
coveiint^  his  allVclion  for  Inez  de  Castro,  he  would  doubtless 
Ir.ivc  stron£>;ly  in  n'collection  the  fate  of  his  friend,  us  well  as  a 
kirn  srijse  of  his  own  wroiiijs. 

What  military  rank  Caiuoens  held  in  Africa,  is  not  mentioned 
I)y  any  of  iiis  biographers,  but  it  is  stated,  that  he  conducted 
hiii>st>lf  bravely  in  several  rencounters  wiUi  the  enemy ;  and 
^  havJMi;'  added  military  renown  to  his  literary  fame,*  he  return- 
ed home  to  demand  a  remuueraiion  for  his  services.  But  there, 
for  want  of  a  friend  at  court,  experiencing  nothincr  but  cold  neg* 
lect,  which  his  spirit  could  ill  brook,  and  despairing  of  better- 
in:;;  his  condition  in  Portui^al,  he  determined  upon  again  leavins^ 
the  country,  to  follow  the  military  profession  in  India,  which  he 
terms  *  the  grave  of  every  poor  honest  man.'  Ho  arrived  at 
Goa  in  Srptcjr.bpr,  1553,  *  to  seek  a  living  where  his  fatheL-  Iijui 
^  found  a  grave/  His  passion  for  I).  Catherina,  however  hope- 
less, remained  unabated  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  a 
view  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  the  fondest  object  of  his  am- 
bition, that  he  resolved  to  go  and  serve  in  India.  In  diflferent 
pieces  written  in  the  East,  he  addresses  himself  to  this  lady ; 
and  in  one  passage  in  terms  which  would  almost  imply  that  she 
had  not  only  been  the  occasion  of  his  trying  his  fortunes  in  the 
Indian  service,  but  had  even  imposed  it  upon  him  as  a  proof  of 
his  attachment,  or  had  at  least  acquiesced  m  his  self-banishmeDt 

*  Was  sc  tau  longo,  c  misero  dcsterro 

Vos  lia  coniontamcnto 

Niinca  me  acabe  ncilc  o  mcu  tormento/ 

On  his  arrival  at  Goa,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  arma- 
ment then  fitting  out  in  aid  of  the  king  of  CochiDi  against  the 
king  of  Pinienta ;  the  successful  result  of  which  he  celebrates  ia 
his  first  Klegy.  Two  years  after,  he  accompanied  Manoel  de 
Vascoiicellos  on  a  cruising  expedition  that  had  for  its  object  to 
prevent  ti.e  depredations  oouimitted  by  Moorish  vessels  in  the 
straits  of  Mecca.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  had  the  miafortuDe 
to  full  undrr  \\u\  vindictivp  displeasure  of  the  viceroy,  Franciseo 
liarrcto,  in  coiisequence  oi'  a  satire  which  he  wrote,  or  was  be- 
lieved to  have  written,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  good 
ciiizens  of  Goa,  under  the  title  of  ^  Follies  in  India.*  For  this 
oilenee  he  was  bimished  to  China  ;  and  left  Goa  in  1550,  with 
\\iy\  iIi>ot  which  was  despatched  to  the  South  by  the  ^oeroy, 
'  lo.rJed,'  a:^   ho  himself  expresses  it,  ^  with  his  sorrows,  his 
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*  feelinijs,  and  liis  fortunes.'  The  first  part  of  his  exile  wa 
spent  at  the  Molucca  Islands,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Ma- 
cao, where   he  was  ap;)ointed  to  the  office  of  *  Commissary  for 

*  the  Effects  of  Deceased  Persons.'  For  this  appointmeut^ 
ivhich  was  rather  a  lucrative  one,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  new  viceroy,  Don  Constantino  de  Brai^anza,  who 
succeeded  Barreto  in  1558.  A  grotto  is  shewn  at  Macao,  which 
still  i^oes  by  his  name,  wlicre  Camoens  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  employed  c^reat  part  of  his  time  in  the  completion  of  his 
^estt  work.  \Vhen  at  lenf^h  he  obtained  leave  to  return,  his 
ill  fortune  still  pursued  him  :  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  for 
Goa,  ^as  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mccou,  and  he  with 
difficulty  reached  sliore  on  a  plank,  '  bavins^  lost  every  thing  but 
^  the  manuscript  of  his  immortal  poem.'     To  this  almost  over- 

/whelming  misfortune  he  alludes  in  the  eightieth  stanza  of  Canto 
VII. 

lie  returned  to  Goa  in  1561,  and  was  graciously  received  by 
the  viceroy,  under  whose  protection  he  enjoyed  a  brief  respite 
from  his  misfortunes.  On  his  departing  for  Europe,  the  enemies 
of  Camoens  seized  the  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of  malver- 
sation in  the  administration  of  his  office  at  Macdo,  and  on  this 
calumnious  charge  he  was  committed  to  prison.  When  the  ac- 
cusation was  proved  to  be  unfounded,  he  was  detained  for  some 
time  in  custody  for  a  trifling  debt.  After  this,  he  remained  for 
some  years  in  India,  continuing  to  engage  in  various  naval  and 
military  expeditions,  and  tilling  up  the  intervals  of  military  ser- 
vice by  prosecuting  his  great  poem.  When  this  was  completed, 
he  determined  to  return  to  Europe  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
king  Sebastian,  but  was  unfortunately  induced  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  Pedro  Barreto  to  accompany  him  to  ISofala,  of  which  he 
was  proceeding  to  assume  the  government, 

*  He  had,  however,  cause  to  repent,  having  been  unsuspectingly  lie-* 
traycd;  ami  soon  expirienccd  the  little  trust  to  bo  placed  in  those 
promises  which  had  been  held  out  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Sofala.  Cha- 
grined and  disappointed,  he  sighed  to  quit  a  situation  where  his  depen- 
dent and  unhappy  state  exposed  him  to  repeated  cniclty  andinsuU;  and«. 
as  if  in  pity  to  his  dibircss,  the  wished-for  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Diogodc  Couto,  tfic  Historian,  and  some  of  those  friends  whom  he  had 
known  in  India,  arrived  in  the  Santa  F6,  on  their  way  to  Lisbon,  and 
found  him  in  the  greatest  misery.  In  this  vessel  Camoens  resolved  to 
€  nbark  for  Portugal.  Harreto,  however,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  his 
intention,  than  he  determined  to  prevent  iXa  being  carried  into  execution; 
he  demanded  the  payment  of  two  hundred  cruzados,  which  he  alleged 
he  bad  expended  on  behalf  of  the  poet;  and,  knowing  his  inability  to 
xaise  the  amount,  fancied  himself  sure  of  his  victiin.  'I'he  Fidulgos, 
who  were  on  their  return,  seeing  the  baseness  of  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor, subscribed  the  sum  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  released  the  debtor 
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from  his  cruel  grasp.  "  For  this  price,"  Manoel  dc  Faria  writes,  ••  were 
sold,  at  the  same  time,  the  person  of  Cumoeiis,  and  the  honour  of  Pedro 
Barreto." ' 

Cumoons  arrivod  at  Lisbon  in  1560,  at  a  time  that  the  plague 
was  rai^iiii^  in  that  city,  worn  down  in  health,  after  sixteen  years 
service  iu  India  absolutely  penny  less,  his  fondest  bop(»  blasted, 
(for  his  mistress  was  dead,)  and  his  spirit  broken  by  misfortune. 
One  hope,  one  object  of  interest  ai:d  ambition,  remained  to  bind 
him  to  life,  and  to  sustain  his  cxefiions  ;  the  poem  which  was  to 
crown  him  with  fame,  if  not  to  prove  a  source  of  opulence.    It 
was,  liowever,  two  years  before  the  Lusiad  was  given  to  the 
world :  tiic  royal  -ilrara  or  grant  of  eopyri^^ht  bearing  the  date 
of  September  4,  1571.     Camoens   dedicated   it  to  the  Tsingt 
whom,  in  Canto  I,  he  complimonts  with  a  prophecy  that  was 
never  to  be  fuliilled  ]  but  that  ^  gctierous*  prince,  or  bis  miniiCeny 
thought  the  author  of  the  poem  tliat  was  to  reflect  honour  on 
the  country,  suilieiently  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  15,000  rasi  or 
about  four  guineas  of  our  money ;  the  grant  being  burthened 
with  the  conditions,  that  Camoens  should  reside  at  couHy  and 
that  a  new  aloura  or  decree  fcr  its  payment  should  be  obtained 
every  six  months.     The  design  of  this  last  condition  it  u  diiB- 
cult  to  conjecture,  if  it  was  any  thing  more  than  the  usual  form 
of  grants  during  pleasure,  instead   of  for  life;  unless  it  was 
intended  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  the 
court.    At  all  events,  he  appears  not  long  to  have  enjoyed  ti^m 
mockery  of  royal  munificence.    The  death  of  Sebastian  deprived 
him  at  once  of  his  patron  and  his  pension  ;  for,  in  the  confusion 
and  derangement  of  public  ailkirs  consequent  upon  the  disaatnras 
issue  of  the  campaign  in  Africa,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  tonply 
for  the  continuance  of  the  conditional  grant*    The  death  of  the 
king  is  svLiA  to  liavc  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Camoens,  and 
to  have  increased  the  malady  under  which  he  was  sufiering.    He 
felt  not  only  for  himself,  but,  with  truly  patriotic  oonceni^  fiir 
his  country.     In  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  last 
composition,  dictated  a  short  time  before  his  death,  occur  these 
words :  *  At  last  I  shall  finish  my  life ;  and  all  shall  see  that  I 
^  loved  my  country  so  much,  that  not  only  I  was  contented  to  die 

*  in  it,  but  also  to  die  with  it.*  What  sum  of  money  he  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  poem,  or  whether  he  obtained  any  remooeva- 
tion  for  it,  we  arc  not  informed.     *  That  the  impression  w|iidi  it 

*  made  was  considerable,*  remarks  his  present  Biographer,  *  is 

*  clearly  shown  by  the  reprint  of  it  in  the  same  year  in  whush  it 

*  was  published.^  And  Mr.  Adamson  adds,  on  the  authorities 
of  Manoel  Correa  and  Machado,  that  a  contemporary  pqct  of 
some  celebrity,  Pedro  da  Costa  Percstrello,  a  secretary  of  the 
king,  who  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  relin- 
quislicd,  after  perusing  the  Lusiad,  his  intention  to  publish  his 
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own  work.  Whatever  profits  Camoen^  might  obtftin  froqi  ^le 
sale  of  the  Lusiad,  were  at  all  events  expended  long  before 
the  termination  of  bis  auflerings.  He  surviyed  his  return  to 
liisbon  eight  years,  living  ^  in  the  knowledge  of  manyi  and  ui 
<  the  sooiety  of  few.* 

*  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  in  so  abject  a  state  of 
poverty  as  to  be  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  exertions  of  a  filth- 
(ill  servant.  Antonio,  a  native  of  Java,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  India,  was  accustomed  to  beg  by  night  for  the  bread  which  was  to 
save  his  wretched  master  from  perishing  by  want  the  next  day, 

*  Camoeas  was  applied  to,  during  his  last  days  of  afflicdoD,  by  a 
JFidalgo  named  Ruy  Dias  da  Camara,  who  came  to  his  miserable  dwell- 
ing to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  promise,  made  him  by  the 
^vd,  of  a  translation  of  the  penitential  Psalms.  To  this  complaint, 
ui^ged  with  an  anxiety  at  which  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Camoens  revolted, 
the  suflfering  poet  replied  :  '*  When  I  wrote  verses,  I  was  young,  had 
*^  sufficient  food,  was  a  lover,  and  was  beloved  by  many  friends  and  fa^ 
**  the  ladies ;  therefore  I  felt  poetical  ardour :  now  I  have  no  spiritS|  no 
**  peace  of  mind  :  behold  there  my  Javanese,  who  asks  me  for  two 
**  pieces  to  purchase  coals,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  him/' 

'  Camoens,  when  death  at  last  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  misfortune 
and  neglect  had  rendered  insupportable,  was  denied  the  solace  of  having 
bis  faithful  Antonio  to  close  his  eyes.  Having  survived  the  publication 
of  his  poem  seven  years,  and  aged  onl}'  fifty-five,  ha  breathed  hia  last  in 
the  Hospital  to  which  he  had  been  taken,  and  to  which  the  poor  were  . 
vaually  removed  for  cure*  This  event  occurred  in  1579»  but  so  litde 
legfund  was  paid  to  the  comfort  or  memory  of  this  great  man,  that  the 
sheet  in  which  they  shrouded  him  was  obtained  from  the  house  of  Dom 
Fxandsco  de  Portugal,  and  the  day  and  month  in  which  he  expired 

must  remain  for  ever  unknown After  his  decease,  his  .body  ms 

lemoved  to  the  church  of  Santa  Anna,  where  it  was  consiaoed  to  (lie 
tomb  without  any  record  to  mark  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

Sixteen  years  after,  Dom  Gon9ftlo  Continbo  eaused  a  Biarble 
dab  to  be  laid  over  the  supposed  place  of  his  roterment,  inscribed 
with  this  epitaph :  '  Here  lie$  Lu%$  de  Camoens^  ike  prinoe  of 
'  the  poets  of  his  time.  He  lived  poor  and  miserable^  ami 
^  eohe  died,  in  the  year  MBLXXlX:  The  church  itseU; 
bowever,  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  1755 ;  and,  to  tbe 
eternal  disgrace  of  hb  countrymen,  no  other  monument  has  ever 
Tetbeen  reared  to  bis  memory.  A  subscription  has,  indead, 
been  recently  set  on  foot  in  Lisbon,  which  has  been  uded  by 
oontributions  in  London  and  Paris,  fo#the  purpose  of  wiping  off 
Ihia  dbhonour  from  the  nation ;  but  hitherto,  the  Portuguese 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  even  this  tardy  and  empty 
tribute  to  the  nune  of  the  Author  of  the  Lusiad. 
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Art.  V.  The  History  and  AntiqHitha  of  Ej/ncsbun/  and  St,  Nents, 
in  Jlinithigfhmshh'c:  ami  of  St.  Nrt^sin  the  Com?tj/  of  Cornvall : 
with  some  critical  Remarks  Respecting  tlie  two  Saxon  Saints  tVom 
whom  these  Places  derived  their  Names.  [Illustrated  with  fifty  Engra- 
vings, on  copper  ami  wood.]  By  George  Cornelius  GorhaDiy  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Queens  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  340.  Price  18s. 
rine  paper  1/.  1«.     London.  18*20. 

rpiiis  voluoie  is  a  very  eflicient  and  interesting  contribution  to 
-*  British  Topograpliy  ;  anil  if  we  may  take  the  7\ut4ior  at  his 
word,  and  look  to  liis  future  labours  for  the  reahzing  of  the 
hope  >vhich  his  expressions  imply,  it  is  a  contribution  peculiarly 
aecfrptablo,  *  eonsid(»rocl  as  the  Hrnt  fruits  of  researches  into 

*  the  Antiipiilirs  of  a  County  *<*//  without  a  historian.*     The 
remark  niude  by  ( ioni;h  forty  years  apjo,   is  still  correct,  that 

*  no  Htrps  have  becu  taken  inwards  illr.slrating  Huntingdonshire, 

*  since  Sir  l*obert  Cottnn,  its  brii^blest  ornament,  declined  the 
'  purstnt.^  Judging;  froni  the  jiresent  specimen,  no  person  could 
be  l)elter  (pialified  tlian  Mr.  (lorham  to  prosecute  such  an  under- 
taking. W  ith  the  tri'.c  antlipiarian  ficcnty  and  an  adetiuate  portion 
of  black  Iv>tter  lore,  he  coml/ines  the  more  rare  endowments  of 
a  very  correct  taste  and  a  sound  jndgn)ent.  He  is  not  deficient 
in  enthusiasm,  but  his  enthusiasm  appears  to  be  of  amuch  soberer 
and  more  intellectual  cast  than  in  many  cases  prompts  to  such 
pursuits.  The  present  work  seems  to  have  originated  in  that 
strong  feeling  of  interest  which  is  naturally  excited  bytkescenes 
and  objects  which  bear  to  tis  the  relation  of  neighbourhood,  or 
home,  or  birth-place. 

*  That  those  persons  who  **  dwell  in  the  sight  of  remarkable  Monas- 
teries" should  endeavour  "to  rescue  the  observables  of  their  habitatioife 


nriter  ot  the  loiiowmg  sheets  bas  been  beguiled,  almost  msensibly,  into 
the  spirit  and  piaciicc  of  the  ricommemiatiun.  Notwitbbtanding  the 
popiilar  (and  occasionally  just)  ridicule  which  is  diiccted  by  the  multi- 

1  *A**  *l  *  II* 
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perspective  ;  and  to  ili^sipate  some  little  portion  of  the  gathering  mist, 
which  manili  s  between  tin*  land  of  oblivion  and  the  region  of  authentic 
rrcord.  Under  sucli  an  i?:iliiencc  he  conimtnced  his  inquiries;  but  with- 
out evtn  a  remote  inteniioi?  of  siibmitiiiig  them  to  the  public  eye.  He 
])Mrposely  omits  to  (Utail  iLje  uniniportrint  train  of  circumstances,  by 
which  his  n»alcrials  hav(^  htvn  gradually  extended  fmm  the  private  me- 
inoraiuhi  of  a  portfolio  to  their  present  more  enlarged  and  ostensible 
form/ 

Tlic  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  distributed  into  five 
rli.ipl**!^  :   1.  C>ii  the  early  hislery  ui  Kyncsbury,  previous  lu  fhu 
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foundation  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Neot's.  2.  On  tl)e  Religious 
Houses  dedicated  to  8t.  Neot,  in  Cornwall  and  in  IIuntin«^don* 
shire.  3.  Topographical  Account  oF  Eyneshury.  4.  Topogra- 
phical Account  of  St.  Neot's,  Iluntingdoushire.  5.  Tojmgra- 
pliical  sktrtcii  of  St.  Noot's,  Cornwall.  A  very  copious  appen- 
dix of  original  records  closes  tlic  work. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Mr.  Goiham  has  entered  upon  the 
much  perplexed  subject  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  local  ha-' 
bitation  of  the  Saxon  Saint  whose  nanne  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Huntingdonshire  town  and  the  Cornish  village.  Disregarding 
alike  the  bold  assumptions  and  the  dogmatical  assertions  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Whitaker's  *  eccentric*  volume,  Mr.  G.  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  the  biography  of  *  the  oldest  of  all  the  bro- 

*  thers  to  Kin":  Alfred,'  to  a  few  simple  facts;  to  wit,  thatNeot 
'WB.s  probably  descended  from  *  a  collateral  brancli  of  the  royal 

*  house  of  West  Saxony  ;'  that  he  was  designed  for  tlie  army, 
but  •  when  he  had  attained   to  a  military  age,  he  resigned  the" 

*  prospects  of  temi)or;il  glory,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 

*  a  spiritual  warfare,'  professed  himself  a  neophyte^  and  as- 
sumed  the  habit  of  a  monk  in  Glastonbury  Abbey,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  that  he  subsequently  withdrew 
from  the  monastery,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  named 
'Barius,  to  the  village  in  Cornwall  which  still  bears  his  name, 
^iiere,  after  spending  seven  years  in  seclusion,  he  began,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  be  tired  of  the  life  of  an  anchoret, — yisited 
Rome,  to  receive  the  Pope's  blessing,  and  on  his  return  ga« 
tliered  together  some  religious  brethren,  over  whom  he  was  con- 
stituted abbot ;  that  finally,  he  was  buried,  with  due  honour, 
in  the  church  which  he  himself  had  built  at  Neot-Stoke,  in 
Cornwall ;  but  that  about  a  century  after,  his  saintly  skeleton 
was  stolen  out  of  the  sacred  chest  in  which  it  was  deposited,  at 
the  instigation  of  Earl  Alric,  the  founder  of  the  priory  at 
£ynesburY}  in  order  to  give  Mat  and  popularity  to  the  new 
monastery,  which  was  in  sad  want  of  a  patron  saint.  Dead 
men's  bones  were  then  worth  m.ore  in  this  country  than  Sir. 
Cobbett  had  since  found  them  to  be.  It  is  almost  to  be  regret* 
ted,  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  flourish  in  that  age, 
for  his  love  of  relics  might  then  have  been  much  more  repu- 
tably gratified;  and  he  might  have  made  some  profit  by  stealing 
the  bones  of  a  saint.  VVe  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  made 
a  very  good  Catholic  in  those  days.  From  Eynesbury,  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  visit  t Vom  the  Danes,  the  Saint's  remains 
underwent  another  translation,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  year 
1003,  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland.  This  proved  to  be  no  idle 
alarm  ;  for  although  the  monastery  escaped  the  immediate  dan- 
ger, it  Wiis  afterwards  burnt  by  these  savage  invaders;  pro- 
bably in  10 1 i),  in  wKidi  year  iho  Danes  arc  traced  from  '  Buck- 
^  ingham  by  the  Ousc,  to  DctlfonI,  and  Tcmsford,  (within  five 
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*  miles  of  Neotsbury,)  burning  erery  thing  in  thw  way :  tbey 
^  then  returned  to  their  ships  at  Ipswich,  shaping  their  oiarch 
'  in  all  probability  to   Cambridge,   where  they  had  recently 

*  gained  a  Yictory ;'  which  course,  adds  Mr.  Gorham,  '  woold 
'  necessarily  bring  tbem  into  contact  with  the  ill«fat€^  monas- 
^  tery  of  St.  Neot's.*  After  the  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come more  settled,  and  all  fears  of  the  Danes  bad  subsided, 
tliese  relics  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  dim,  which  the 
Monks  of  Croyl^pd  are  supposed  to  have  pilfered,  restored  to 
the  monastery  of  Neotsbury,  then  rebuilt.  The  said  Monks 
were  not  very  willing  to  surrender  back  the  honour  and  the 
more  substantial  benefit  of  possessing  the  sacred  mould ;  and 
they  chose  to  proclaim  themselves  guilty  of  dishonesty,  rather 
than  to  appear  tamely  to  submit  to  the  requisition.  They  con- 
tinued to  boast  of  still  having  the  real  St.  Neot  in  their  t^^pg ; 
and  the  Saint,  multiplying  his  posthumous  honours  at  every  fresh 
transfer,  was  henceforth  held  at  Croyland  in  special  veneratioB 
as  one  of  their  principal  advocates  and  guaroians.  Ingolph, 
abbot  of  Croyland  (towards  the  close  of  century  XL),  mentions 
the  fire  which  burned  before  the  altar  of  Neot ;  and  Malms- 
bury  speaks  of  ^  Neot  uniting  his  shield  to  that  of  Guthlao  for 
'  the  protection  of  the  natives/  ThQ  following  further  particu- 
lars, which  Mr.  Gorham  gives  in  a  note,  are  not,  as  he  remarks, 
uninteresting '  as  striking  illustrations  of  the  temper  of  die  times, 

<  and  as  examples  of  the  publickly  avowed  immorality  of  tbere- 

<  ligious  societies  of  that  age.* 

*  In  times  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  seise  on  relics  by  violenoe, 
it  was  also  common  for  Abbeys  to  refuse  to  restore  remains  temporarily 
committed  to  th^ir  protection.  So  common  were  auch  pitiful  dwfb, 
that  the  monks  of  Croyland  boasted  of  never  having  restored  the  remains 
of  St.  Neot,  entrusted  to  their  charge  in  a  moment  of  danger ;  preEer- 
ring  rather  to  {impute  to  themselves  a  dishonesty  of  which  they  were 
not  guilty,  than  to  forego  the  advantage  of  claiming  a  possession  which 
tended  to  enhance  their  celebrity  among  the  superstitious.  In  1078-9, 
the  shrine  was  inspected  at  Neotsbury  by  Anselm,  who  shortly  after 
(when  Abp.  of  Canterbury)  officially  attested  the  fact  of  the  body  being 
there.  Nevertheless,  a  century  later,  the  Abbot  of  Croyland 
that  this  honor  belonged  to  his  House.  Some  of  the  monks  war 
cntly  sincere  to  **  profess  their  doubts  as  to  the  fact:^  these  scrapks 
soon  removed  by  the  Abbot,  **  who,  by  the  light  sf  wax  candles^  brake 
open  the  chest  with  awe,  where  he  found  the  iknll|  the  collai4xMMS, 
the  shoulder-blades,  some  bones  of  the  thorax,  with  those  of  Ae  ky 
and  thighs.'^  In  1213  these  pretended  relics  of  Neot  were  nmoived  by 
the  Abbot  Henry  Longchamp,  and  were  **  placed  by  an  altar  ended  to 
his  honor."  [John  de  Tinmouth's  Sanctilogium,  MSS.  Cott.  Tib.  E»I. 
(A  pp.  V.  B.)].  Asa  proof  of  the  futility  of  these  claims,  in  1295  Oli- 
ver Bp.  of  Lincoln  issued  a  second  Attestation, .  reciting  the  Testimonial 
of  Abp.  Anselm  :  this  document  states,  that  the  original  Instrument  of 
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Anselni  wns  even  then  in  existence ;  that  the  *<  parchment  and  writing 
•   were  uninjured ;  though  the  seal  was  partly  destroyed  by  time/'     [Ar- 
chiv«g  Line.  Cath.  "Memoranda  Oiiveri  Sutton"  f.  122   b.  &  l«3a. 
App.  VI.]. 

A  very  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  as  halving  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  Century  XI.  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Alarmed  by  the  Danish  ravages,  Alfric  11^ 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  requested  permission  to  deposit  the  remains  of  the 
Martyr  Alban  in  the  custody  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  «*  where  they  would 
be  more  secure  from  invasion,  since  the  Island  in  which  their  Monasteiy 

.  vaa  situated  was  defended  by  impenetrable  marshes."  The  danger  being 
past,  restitution  of  the  relics  was  in  vain  demanded ;  at  length  someo^^ier 
bones  were  sent  back  from  Ely ;  on  which  the  wary  Monks  of  St.  Al- 
ban's declared  that,  fearing  dishonesty,  they  had  originally  sent  the  bones 

.  of  a  Monk,  on  the  pretence  of  their  being  those  of  St.  Alban,  whose 
remains  were  secreted  in  the  walls  of  their  Abbey  !  The  Monks  of  St. 
Alban's  received  back,  however,  these  supposititious  remains,  **  lest  the 
fraud  of  the  Ely  brethren  should  occasion  scandal  among  the  people, 
and  religion  be  exposed  to  perfect  contempt  and  ridicule!"  [Matth. 
Paris,    Vita  Abbat.  Sci.  Albani,  pp.  27, 28.  edit.  Paris.  1624.]' 

Mr.  Whitaker*s  theory  that  Neot  was  no  other  than  Prince 
Atbelstan,  is,  certainly,  a  Tery  ingenious  conjecture ;  and  one 
regrets  to  have  it  demolished  by  the  argument  that,  while  the 
earliest  chronicles  are  altogether  silent  with  respect  to  such  an 
event,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  the  Monkish  narratives  chiim 
no  such  honour  for  the  Saint.     In  an  article  in  the  former  series 
of  the  Eclectic  Review*,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oorham,  it  was 
attempted  to  soften  the  force  of  this  objection  by  the  supposition, 
thai  Athelstan  retired  from  public  life  undercircamstances  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  blazon  the  event,  that  the  step  was 
dictated  less  by  magnanimity  than  by  expediency.    Mr.  6.  ad- 
mits the  ingenuity  of  the  proposed  explanation,  but  contends  that 
it  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  silence  of  his  Biographers.  Is 
it  not,  however,  very  possible,  that  the  identity  of  Athelstan  with 
the  monk  of  Glastonbury,  might  be  unknown  alike  to  the  eariy 
chroniclers  and  the  monkish  historians,  admitting  thatthere  were 
reasons  at  the  time  for  not  giving  notoriety  to  the  supposed  fact 
x>f  Athelstan's  assuming  the  cowl  ?    The  change  of  his  name, 
though  a  customary  circumstance  when  a  person  devoted  himself 
to  the  monastic  life,  might  also  subserve  the  design,  or  at  least 
have  the  eflkct,  of  concealment    The  earliest  existing  MS.  life 
of  St  Neot  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Saint*s  decease ;  by  which  time,  it  is  quite  jaa 
credible  that  all  remembrance  of  such  a  circumstance  should  be 
obliterated,  as  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  only  a 

•  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  (1809)  p.  311. 
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century  latcr«  should  be  unable  to  ascertain  how  Prince  Atbelsian 
terminated  his  life.  In  this  earliest  life  (MSS.  Cott.  Vcsp.  D. 
XIV.),  the  name  of  Neoi's  progenitor  is  *  concealed.^  All  the 
other  authorities  as^rrc  tliat  he  was  (he  son  of  Kin^  Ethelwulpb, 
and  consequently  the  brother  of  Kin;;  Alfred  the  Great.  And 
the  coincidence  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  although  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  lays  little  stress  upon  it,  that  an  Earl  AtheUtan  should  in 
tlie  year  851,  (the  period  after  which  Prince  Athelstan  disappears 
from  history,)  have  made  a  grant  of  land  together  reith  hiubody 
to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury;  and  that  King  Ethelwulph  should 
in  the  same  year  have  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  same  abbey. 
The  consanguinity  of  Neot  to  Alfred  the  Great,  appears  to  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  so  much  is  upon  record ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Gorham^s 
argument,  that  had  he  been  his  half-brother  Athelstan,  that  cir- 
cumstance must  needs  have  been  triumphantly  blazoned  by  the 
religious  order  which  received  him ;  more  especially  since  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  not  unfrequently  required,  and  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  previous  life  of  the  neophyte,  and  the  precise  de- 
gree of  relationship  which  the  Saint  bore  to  the  Monarch,  would 
not  materially  have  enhanced  or  diminished  their  triumph  in  such 
an  accession  to  their  number.  Besides,  Ethelstan  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Athelwulph.  It  is  another  co- 
incidence that  tells  in  the  same  direction,  that  Neot  was  confess- 
edly  trained  to  the  military  profession  ;  and  this  he  could  hardly 
have  been  in  such  times  as  those,  without  seeing  something  of 
actual  service.  Mr.  Gorham,  we  think,  omits  to  allow  its  due 
weight,  in  balancing  opposite  probabilities,  to  the  consideration, 
that  the  same  motives  whicii  might  have  led  a  brother  of  King 
Alfred  to  bury  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  a  moi  aslery,  might  also 
have  afforded  a  very  sufficient  inducement  for  wishing  to  conceal 
his  retreat,  were  it  only  as  a  precaution  against  the  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Ethclbakl,  who  had  dethroned  his  own  father.  The 
word  Neotus,  which  has  been  generally  derived  from  Neotos,  the 
little  one,  as  referring  either  to  the  saint's  stature  or  his  humility, 
Mr,  Gorham  is  inclined  to  consider  as  a  contraction  of  Neophy- 
Tcs.  There  seems  to  be  good  authority,  however,  for  the  tra- 
dition that  he  was  diminutive  in  stature,  *  another  Zaccheus  ;'  so 
remarkably  so,  that '  when  he  chanted  mass  at  Glastonbury,  he 

•  was  accustomed  to  stand  on  an  iron  stool,  which  was  long  after 

*  preserved  in  that  abbey  as  a  relic'  We  are  not  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently read  in  the  chronicles  of  that  time,  to  know  whether  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  stature  of  the  Saxon  Prince  of  Kent, 
who  gained  the  splendid  victory  at  Sandwich  over  the  Danes. 
If  he  was  below  the  middle  size,  the  historian  was  bound  to 
mention  it,  and  his  silence  would  be  suspicious.  If  it  is  actually 
on  record  that  he  was  tall — of  a  princely  height^  we  will  give  up 
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St.  Ncofs  cause  at  once  without  striking  another  blow  in  main- 
tenance of  his  royal  pretensions. 

There  is  one  more  conjecture  which  we  will  yenture  on  the 
subject,  although  we  confess  that  it  is  a  bold  one  :  it  is  that  this 
son  of  King  Ethelwulph  was  actuated  by  sentiments  of  real 
piety  in  withdrawing^  from  the  scene  of  ambitious  contest  and 
blood-shed,  that  his  humility  and  mortification  to  the  world  were 
sincere,  and  that  he  wan  on  that  account  anxious  to  merge  alto- 
gether his  secular  character  and  worldly  pretensions  in  the  person 
of  the  Monk.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  fraternity  at  Glaston- 
bury would  consider  him  as  the  more  agreeable  acquisition  for 
bringing  with  him  sentiments  of  too  elevated  a  cast ;  and  perhaps 
they  suffered  him  without  regret  to  take  himself  off  to  Cornwall, 
when  he  shewed  so  little  fondness  for  their  sodkty,  as  to  prefer 
the  life  of  an  anchoret.  His  faithful  dealing  with  his  royal  bro- 
ther, or  cousin,  King  Alfred,  (he  was  at  all  events  his  sove- 
reign,) reflects  no  small  lustre  on  his  churchmansbip  ;  and  one 
would  be  reluctant  to  ascribe  it  to  any  lower  motives  than  the  re- 
kindling warmth  of  the  patriot,  combined  with  the  pious  zeal  and 
courageous  intci^rity  of  the  saint.  Wo  could  almost  have  wished 
sometimes,  but  dare  not  whisper  it,  that  we  bad  some  Roman 
Catholic  saints  of  this  order  still  extant 

Mr.  Gorham,  in  his  topographical  account  of  St.  Neot^s,  has 
occasion  to  notice  a  very  amusing  instance  of  Mr.  Whitaker*s 
boldness  of  inventive  fancy  in  working  up  the  hint  of  a  half-de- 
faced inscription. 

'  Jesus'  Chapel  contains  the  fragment  of  a  raural  tablet,  on  which 
(above  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  Crown)  are  the  characters 

OR:  THE:  SOV 
about  the  year  1745;  there  was  an  inscription,  also,  under  the  shield. 
A  strange  opinion  has  been  adopted,  that  this  fragment  has  some  refer- 
ence to  St.  Neot.  It  is  instructive,  as  well,  as  amusing,  to  observe  by 
what  gentle  transitions,  from  unintentional  error  to  bold  speculation,  a 
favorite  theory  may  be  plausibly  supported.  The  Cromn  on  the  shield 
was  supposed  to  denote  the  royal  birth  of  the  Saint ;  the  R  was  inac- 
curately copied  as  a  H  ;  and  the  punctuation  was  omitted  as  being  im- 
material:  thus  instead  of  OR:  THE;  SOV  the  Antiquary  was  pre- 
sented with  OBTilESOV  as  the  materials  upon  which  his  ingenuity  might 
work. — The  learned,  but  fanciful,  Mr.  Whitaker  (having  asked  no  further 
indulgence  than  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  O  into  A)  ventured  the 
following  restoration ; 

OB  TlIESAVrt/OT  in  Cielo 
Coronam  tradidit  fratri  sua  juniori : 
an  inscription  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  counterpart  of  a  legend  In 
one  of  the  windows  in  the  Church  of  St.  Neot's,  Cornwall*.  His  imagi- 

*  Ncot  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Ethelbald,  with  the  inscrip* 
tion,  Hie  tradidit  coronam  fratri  suojuniori. 
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nation  theo  perceived  in  this  fragmeni ''  a  pedestal  to  a  chest''  envelophig 
the  relics  of  St.  Ncot ;  which  he  believed  to  have  been  the  very  shrine  of 
the  Saint  mentioned  in  John  de  Tinmouth  !  Another  conjecture,  not 
less  ridiculous,  states  that  this  tablet  commemorated  the  munificence  of  a 
royal  benefactor, 

OB  THESAVrum  huic  Eccletia  donatum. 
These  ridiculously  ingenious  speculations  have  been  wasted  upon  the 
ordinary  Catholic  legend 

Of:  povr:  charite:  pray:fOR:  THE:  SOV/:  of: "^ 

The  Crown  was,  doubtless,  the  armorial  Achievement  of  the  person  for 
ff horn  this  monument  was  made ;  and  who,  probably,  was  the  Founder 
of  Jesus'  Chapel/ 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  GrorhaoQi  with  our  hearty 
good  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  to- 
pographical laboiff?.  The  style  in  which  the  volume  is  got  sip, 
does  great  credit  to  his  taste ;  the  initial  letters  of  the  cbapless 
are  very  neat  specimens  of  wood  engraving ;  and  the  typogra- 
phical execution  of  the  work  might  satisfy  even  that  dandy  Bib- 
liographer, the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 

Art,  VI.  A  Tour  through  a  Part  of  the  Netherlands^  France,  and 
Sudixertand,  in  the  Year  1817:  containing  a  Variety  of  Incidents, 
with  the  Author's  Reflections,  serious  and  lively.  By  Thomas 
Heger.  8vo.  pp.  250.  [ Frontispiece^]  Price  10s.  6d.  London. 
1890. 

TF  one  had  received  these  letters  horn  an  old  acquaintance,  one 
*'-  would  not  absolutely  have  grudged  the  postage.  The  Wri- 
ter has  a  ^  kind  of  talent/  as  he  terms  it,  or,  a  something  which 
*  has  a  knack  of  putting  words  together,  till  a  kind  of  composi- 
^  tion  is  effected,  at  which  those  who  are  not  over  fastidious 
'  (may)  contrive  to  feel  somewhat  amused.*  And  had  one  read 
this  kind  of  thing  in  manuscript,  the  blundering  misuse  of  words 
and  the  false  English  would  be  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
liveliness  and  good  humour  of  the  rambling  narrative,  by  help 
of  the  recollection  that  there  were  no  pretensions  made  to  Au- 
thorship. But  had  our  supposed  correspondent  intimated  a  wish 
to  printy  and  we  had  felt  any  regard  for  his  character,  we  should 
certainly  have  done  our  best  to  prevent  his  incurring  the  credit 
of  what  we  fear  most  persons  will  view  in  the  light  of  a  catch- 
penny kind  of  production.  Had  the  would-be  Autiior,  however, 
turned  round  upon  us,  and  feelingly  urged  the  plea  of  his  neces- 
tities,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  say.  Well,  then,  write 
a  novel,  a  '  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century,'  or  a  simple  tale  ; 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  this  sort  of  literary  manufacture 
as  the  Minerva  Press :  write  any  thing  rather  than  a  Tour.  But 
if  all  our  arguments  bad  been  borne  down  by  the  rhetoric  of  ne- 
cessity, the  best  advice  which  it  would  have  remaiu^  to  give 
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woeid  have  been,  to  put  a  good  round  price  on  the  TOloiiie,  and 
get  Mr.  Westall  to  design  an  elegant  frontispieoe :  perad venture, 
with  that  attraction,  copies  enough  may  be  disposed  of  to  pay 
at  least  the  Printer^s  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  present  production,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  not  meant  as  a  grave  burlesque  upon  tourificaiion. 
The  Writer's  talents  are  by  no  means  despicable,  had  Ihej 
received  adequate  cultivation.  We  shall  do  him  the  justioe  ot 
giving  a  short  extract. 

*  We  now  bade  adieu  to  our  shadv  retreat,  but  not  till  we  had 
carved  our  names  in  full,  on  a  young  beech,  whose  thick  foliage  had 
sheltered  us  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  a  cloudless  8un :  theroL 
in  love  of  the  place,  we  have  recorded  ourselves,  and  diere,  in  all 
probability,  we  shall  continue  to  flourish,  long  aitar  we  shall  l^ave 
Deen  forgotten  by  all,  but  the  angry  Dryads  who  saw  the  wounds  in- 
flicted i  the  beauty  of  the  place  will  preserve  it  firom  the  rude  hand 
of  the  woodman*  and  our  names  wilt  be  protected  by  the  influence 
of  its  charms,  till  time,  which  changes  tneface  of  all  things,  iShtU 
wither  the  characters  with  the  bark,  and  wipe  us  off  the  sylvan  regis^ 
tor,  where  we  now  live  so  green  and  flourisning. 

*  On  our  arrival  at  Auxerre,  we  desired  to  be  driven  to  the  belt 
inn  of  course ;  but  as  iest  depends  always  on  the  taste  or  interest  of 
him  who  recommends,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it» 
till  we  are  permitted  to  judge  for  ourselves  in  the  experiment.  1  re* 
member  once  hearing  a  gentleman,  who  wasipassionately  fond  of  mu- 
sic, observe,  that  he  always  made  a  point  or  being  early  at  a  concert^ 
in  order  to  get  the  best  seat,  which,  m  his  opinion,  was  that  nearest 
the  orchestra.  I  could  not  make  out  how  it  was  so,  since  I  had  al- 
ways myself  preferred  a  more  distant  situation,  till  I  found  that  he 
was  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  riddle  was  explained.  Now  the  best 
itan,  if  ycl^  happen  to  enquire  of  a  eourmana  in  the  street,  is,  where 
tfie  eAtmg  is  richest  and  most  plentiral ;  and  if  of  a  disciple  of  Bae« 
dHis,  where  the  wine  is  most  inspiring :  perhaps  it  was  of  one  of  these 
that  our  cocher  enouired,  when  ne  was  oirected  to  the  Hotel  de->— -»x 
but  as  a  good  night's  rest  was  our  chief  consideration,  we  made  a 
Boin^  on  alighting^  to  see  about  the  chambers ;  and  all  the  choice  a& 
Ibrded  was  three  wretched  beds  in  one  worse  room,  which  was  no  very 
inviting  prospect  where  a  single  lady  is  concerned.  We  did  not  wait 
to  find  out  in  what  our  guide's  notion  of  i«^  consisted:  nor  did  we 
aver  discover,  or  indeed  eare  about  it^  since  we  found  at  the  Leopard 
every  thing  wc  desired,  and  set  off  the  following  morning  for  Rouvniy. 

*  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hill-work  for  the  horses  in  this  dsjru 
Journey,  we  were  not  able  to  reach  that  town,  and  were  obliged  to 
put  up  at  a  lone  house,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  about  a  mile  out  of 
thepublic  road.  The  appearance  of  the  place  was  rather  against  itf 
to  those  whose  taste  the  use  of  comforts  had  spoiled  for  flock  beds^ 
jack-towel  sheets,  and  sanded  tile  floors ;  but  where  there  is  no 
choice,  the  proudest  must  yield  :•— we  had  walked  up  several  of  the 
hills,  to  save  our  horses,  in  the  course  of  the  day:  and  fatigue  is  not 
much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  place  of  rest.'    pp.  144----6. 
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Ar.  \*1I.     Tfiougffts  on   Dalth,  Sickness,   and  the    Loss  of    Frieivis. 

l^mo.     pp.   130.     London.     18:20. 

nnilESE  ^  Thought!*'  are  a  compilation  of  detached  pas- 
■*•  Rac^os,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  general  sub* 
ject  of  mortality,  and  placed  tof^ethcr  apparently  m  the  order 
in  which  they  were  transcribed  into  tlie  Edilor^s  common-place 
book.  The  sources  from  which  they  are  taken,  are  sutficiehtlv 
various,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration :  The 
Spectator,  Shakspeare,  Ecclcsiustes,  Montaigne,  Dr.  Mant, 
Lindley  Murray,  Gray^s  Elegy,  Bourdalouc's  Sermons,  Tuc- 
ker's Light  of  Nature,  The  Psalms,  Bossuefs  ScrmoDB,  the 
Rambler,  the  World,  Dr.  Franklin,  Waits's  World  to  come, 
Drchncourt,  Hannah  More,  and  jSIde.  do  Staiil.  Two  quaint 
wood-cuts  adoru  the  title-page  and  the  iiiial  page,  copied  from 
*^  La  Dace  Macubre^^  printed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  15iS0t 
by  Nicholas  de  la  Bar  re,  which  would  have  led  us  to  suspect 
that  the  Author  is  somewhat  of  a  Bibliomauiac,  had  his  cita- 
tions been  tnken  from  authorities  more  venerable. 

At  the  first  view,  the  oddness  of  jiur^a-positioo,  and  the  ra- 
ther heterogeneous  cast  of  sentiment  exhibited  by  this  assem- 
blage of  passages,  strike  one  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  any 
thing  but  desi£;n.  If,  however,  there  is  nothing  like  arrange- 
ment perceptible,  we  think  we  discern  a  plan.  The  object  of 
the  Editor  has  cvidontly  been,  to  conciliate  that  class  of  persons 
who  would  start  oft' from  a  mure  direct  address,  or  from  a  cooti- 
nnous  discussion  of  such  grave  topics.  It  was  probably  (hought, 
that  if  one  ])assage  failed  to  strike  a  thoughtless  reader,  the 
next,  which  is  sure  to  be  of  an  opposite  cast  or  style,  might 
have  some  chance  of  making  an  impression ;  and  that  shtfii 
thus  shot  at  random  might  possibly  take  elTect,  where  ivhat  was 
palpably  aimed  would  be  warded  off.  While  Sliakspeare  tad 
the  Spectator  are  placed  in  the  van,  Watts^s  Wortu  to  eomi^ 
and  works  of  a  kindred  character,  supply  the  matter  of  the  ooa- 
eluding  pages.  Some  very  striking  passages  are  given  from  a 
little  work  entitled,  '^  Letters  of  Consolation  and  Advice.*' 
Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  a])pareDt  design  of 
the  publicaiion,  although  the  selection  of  passages  would  admit 
of  improveuunt.  If  it  gains  admishion  for  serious  thoughts  of 
death  and  eterr.ity  into  the  mind  of  one  careless  being,  it  will 
have  performed  a  more  important  Ujinistry  than  mauy  woika  of 
hii^hcr  picten?tiujis. 
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Art.  Viri.  Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  tie  Untied  States  of. 
-^^nmcfl  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  William  Tell 
Harris.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  Friends  in  England.  8vo.  pp« 
74.    Liverpool, 

"^O  one  will  charge  it  upon  us,  that  we  have  been  parties  to  the 
-^^  '  abuse  and  obloquy*  east  upon  the  Americans  ;  but  we  owe 
it  to  our  countrymen  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  dispel  the  iUasioQ 
under  which  so  many  of  them  have,  in  their  eagerness  to  run 
away  from  the  tax-gatherer,  involved  their  families  in  utter  ruin. 
Mr.  William  Tell  Harris  is  highly  delighted  with  America  ;  and 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  the  very  sort  of  person 
to  traverse  the  country.  A  young  fellow,  with  np  small  share  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  who  would  make  nothing  of  a  walk  of 
thirty-eight  miles  in  a  warm  day,  and  could  dance  and  eat  raw 
meat  with  the  Shawanese,  would  soon  find  himself  at  home  in 
any  country.  Not  so,  his  fellow  passengers  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  including  children,  returniii^  in  the  Ganges.  Not  so 
the  '  hundreds  of  emigrants  from  England,  now  out  of  employ 
'  and .  in  distress,  through  these  Atlantic  districts.'  Not 
8o  even  the  wife  of  the  prosperous  back-settler,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  complain 

'  that  she  is  not  able  to  go  to  market  every  week,  as  in  Enaland,  with 
a  basket  of  butter  and  eggs  on  her  arm,  and  with  the  resuTls  of  their 
iale,  to  call  at  the  draper^s  and  grocer's ;  forgetting  that  this,  which 
•he  used  to  think  a  toil,  is  now  unnecessary  ;  but  her  husband  some- 
times  checks  her  with;  <<  Whoi,  Margett,  I  dunnot  know  what  you 
wouM  hev,  we'en  no  rent  'tpay,  no  toithe,  and  as  for  th'  taxr  we'en 
no  raison  for  t*  spaik."  *    p.  ¥L 

But  having  no  rent  or  tithe  to  pay,  will  not,  after  all,  confer 
happiness.  The  blame  would  seem  generblly  to  fall  on  the  nr^e. 
Mr.  Harris  tells  us  of  another  good  woman  whom  he  met  with 
at  Louisville,  who  was  thwarting  all  her  husband's  projects. 

'  The  novelty  of  the  voyage,  journey,  and  country,  is  gone,  and 
she  sighs  to  return  to  the  former  sources  of  her  insipid  joy ;  these,  l>jr 
her  own  confession,  consisted  of  the  amusements  of  Vauxhallj  the 

faiety  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  opportunity  of  disnhiyiiig  in  the 
^ark ;  proving  hor  incapability  of  contributing  to  nis  comfort  or 
prosperity^  The  poor  simple  creature  is  now  endeavouring  to  per- 
auade  her  husband  to  sacrilice  all  he  has  hitherto  expendeo,  and  to 
recross  the  ocean.'    p.  55. 

These  Lietters  are  written  in  a  very  flowery  style,  and  tbo 
Traveller  makes  the  best  of  every  thing  he  meets  with,  but  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  most  uncomfortable  impression  of  the 
state  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  waters. 
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Art,  IX.    Memoirs   illustrniivc  of  th$  Life   and  iFntiagM    of  John 

^Yillium  15ray,  r>q.  F.ll.S.  2  vols.  4to.     lA)ndoii.   1»I9- 

( Concluded  J^rom  page  157. J 

C CIRCUMSTANCES  of  merely  private  interest  have  occa- 
^  sioned  our  deferring  thus  lono;  the  sequel  to  our  notice  of 
these  interesting;  volumes.  We  shall  uovv,  with  the  more  regard 
to  brevityi  acquit  ourselves  of  our  engagement  to  our  readers, 
and  of  our  debt  of  justice  to  the  Editor. 

Two  hundred  pages  of  the  Second  Volume  are'occupied  with 
Mr.  Evelyn's  correspondence.     It  seems  that  he  generally  took 
copies  of  his  Letters,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
written  them  with  cure:  they  are  accordingly  rather  formal, and 
sometimes  quaint,  but  free  from  afFectation,  except  when  be  is 
addressing  a  lady,  on  which  occasion  there  is  too  much  of  Che 
grimace    of   gallantry.    The  style,  considering  the  period  at 
^vhich  they  were  written,    must    be    pronounced    good,  often 
elegant ;  and  although  they  bear  no  marks  of  deep  thought  or 
original  genius,  they  exhibit  a  very  considerable  degree  of  general 
knowledge,  and  can  scarcely  to  fail  to  interest  by  the  references 
they  contain  to  distinguished  individuals  and  passing  events. 
Several  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and, 
fortunately,  the  Bishop's  replies  have  also  been  preserved.    In 
one  of  Evelyn's  letters  to  him,  Cromwell  is  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Julianus  Redivivus^  as  being  able  ^  to  shut  the  schools, 
^  indeed,  and  tlie  temples,  but  not  to  binder  our  private  inter- 
^  courses  and  devotions,  where  the  breast  is  the  chapel,  and  our 
^  heart  is  the  altar.'     After  adverting  to  the  eclipsed  stale  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Evelyn  exclaims  :  ^  Where  shall  we  now 

*  receive  the  Viaticum  with  safety  ?'  These  expressions 
strikingly  indicate  the  spirit  and  the  theology  of  the  times.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Bishop  is  in  reply  to  one  in  ^rfiich 
Evelyn  tells  him  that  he,  with  Philemon,  owes  him  even  himself. 

*  Honoured  and  Dcarc  S'" 

^  A  stranger  came  two  nights  since  from  you  with  a  letter  and  a 
token;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetness  that  was,  and  this  of  charity. 
I  know  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  then  to  receive  ;  and  yet  as  1  no  wayes 
repine  at  that  Providence  that  forces  me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  1  envy 
that  felicity  of  yours,  not  onely  that  yuu  can,  bat  that  you  doe  give; 
and  as  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy  which  daily  makes  decrees  in  Heaven  for 
my  support  and  conitbrt,  so  I  doc  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnene 
ot  God  to  you,  whom  he  consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  minisleriei 
of  tliese  graces.  But  S%  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doc,  or  what  have  I 
(lone,  that  you  can  thinkc  I  have  or  can  oblige  you?  Sr,  yoti  arc  too 
kind  to  mco,  and  oblige  mcc  nut  onely  beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my 
modcuty.     1  onely  can  love  yon,  4»nd  honour  you,  and  pray  for  yon; 
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mid  rh  all  iUis  I  can  not  s«iy  but  that  I  am  behind  hand  with  you»  for  I 
Jiave  I'ound  so  great  effluxes  of  all  your  worthinesses  and  charities,  that  I 
am  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  your  letters,  for  the 
charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  atVections  of  your  heart.  S',  though  you 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  returnes,  and  my  services  are  very  short  <»f 
touching  you,  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  roec  to  receive  any  commands, 
the  obeying  of  which  might  si^nif}'  my  great  regards  of  you,  I  could 
with  some  more  confidence  converse  with  a  person  so  obliging ;  but  T 
am  oblig'd  and  .'ishaniM,  and  unable  to  say  so  much  as  I  should  doe  to 
represent  mysclfc  to  be 

Ilonour'd  and  Deare  S' 

Your  most  affectionate  and  most  obliged 
May  15,  ^657.  frcind  and  Servant 

'  Jer«  Taylor/ 

In  lanp^uag^e  still  more  unmeasured,  but  yet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  with  sentiments  of  regard  unfeigned,  he  writes  in  another 
fetter: 

*  S„  your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundantly  rewarded  and 

crown'd  my  innocent  endeavours  in  my  descriptions  of  Freindship,  that 
i  perceive  there  is  a  freindship  beyond  what  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real 
material  worth inessc  beyond  the  heights  of  the  roost  perfect  ideas  :  and 
f  khow  now  where  to  make  my  booke  perfect,  and  by  an  appendix  to 
ouTdoe  the  first  essay ;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  obscrv'd  to  be  wanting 
in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  see  the  substance,  more  beau- 
teous than  the  picture,  and  by  sending  the  readers  of  my  booke  to  be 
spectators  of  your  life  and  worthinesse,  they  shall  sec  what  I  would 
fiine  have  taught  them,  by  what  you  really  are.' 

I'liere  is  a  very  beautiful  letter  from  Evelyn  to  his  brother 
George,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Richard.  It  is  too  long  to  give 
entire,  but  we  select  the  most  striking  passage,  which  will  shew 
that  the  Writer  knew  well  how  to  administer,  as  well  as  to 
receive  consolation. 

*  We  give  hostages  to  Fortune  when  we  bring  Children  into  the 

M'^orld  :  and  how  unstable  this  is  we  know,  and  must  therefore  hazard 
the  adventure.  God  has  suffered  this  for  V  exercise  :  seeke  then  as  well 
yotlr  consolation  in  his  rod,  as  in  his  staff.  Are  you  offended  that  it 
has  pleased  llim  to  snatch  y^  pretty  Babes  from  the  infinite  contingencies 
of  so  "perverse  an  age,  in  which  there  is  so  little  temptation'to  live  ?  At 
least  consider,  that  your  Pledges  are  but  gon  a  little  before  you  :  and 
that  a  part  of  you  has  taken  possession  of  the  Inheritance  which  you 
must  one  day  enter,  if  ever  you  will  be  happy.  Brother,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  losse  as  it  concemes  our  Family  in  general,  I  could  recall  ray 
owne,  and  mingle  my  teares  with  you  (for  I  have  also  lost  some  very 
deare  to  me );  but  w  hen  1  consider  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
divine  arrests,  I  am  ready  to  dry  them  againe  and  be  silent.  '1  here  is 
nothing  of  us  perished,  but  deposited :  And  say  not  that  they  might 
have  come  later  to  their  destiny  :  Magna  est  felicitas,  citb  esscf§!icem: 
'lis  no  small  hapynessc  to  be  happy  quickly.    That  which  may  fortune 
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^o  ally  \vc  ought  not  to  accuse  for  a  few  :  and  it  is  but  reason  to  luppoit 
Miat  patiently,  which  cannot  be  prevented  possibly.  But  I  have  now 
«lon  with  the  Philosopher,  and  will  dismisse  you  with  the  Divine. 
Brother,  be  not  ignorant  concerning  them  which  are  aslccpc,  that  yon 
borrow  not  cuen  as  others  which  have  no  hope :  for  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  againe ;  euen  so  them  also  which  sleepe  in  Jesus, 
will  God  bring  with  him.  These  are  the  words  of  Sr  Paul,  and  I  can 
add  nothing  to  them/ 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
(Dec.  15^  1(356),  Mr.  Bvelyn  was  himself  called  to  sustain!  a 
similar  trial  in  the  deuth  of  his  own  son  Ricliard,  whose 
tiini^ular  precocity  of  talent  seems  to  have  been  not  more  re- 
markable than  his  mature  piety.  The  passa^  which  records 
tills  affiictive  circumstance  in  the  Diary,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
passed  over. 

'  l658.  C7  Jan.     After  six  fits  of  a  quartan  ague  with  which  it 
pleased  (lod  to  vibite  him,  died  my  denrc  son  Richard,  to  our  iaex- 
pressibie  griefe  and  affliction,  5  yeaies  and  3  days  old  onely,  hot  at  that 
tender  age  a  prodigy  for  witt  and  understanding;  for  beauty  of  body  a 
very  angel ;  for  endowment  of  miiKl  of  incredihlc  and  rare  hopes.    To 
give  onely  a  little  taste  of  some  of  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  God,  vbo 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  infants  docs  sometimes  perfect  his 
praises :  at  2  years  and  halfe  old  he  could  perfectly  reade  any  of  )* 
Lngllbhy  Latiue,  French,  or  Gottic  letters,  pronouncing  the  three  lint 
languages  exactly.     He  had  before  the  6^  yeare,  or  in  that  yeaiTf  not 
onely  frkill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to  di'cline  all  the  nounsp  con* 
jugate  the  vcrhs  regular,  and  most  of  }'  irregular;  learn'd  out  Puerilis, 
got  by  heart  almost  y*  entire  vocahularic  of  Latinc  and  French  primi- 
tives   and    words,    could  make  congruous  syntax,  turnc  Engluh  into 
Latine,  and  vice  vcna^  construe  and  prove  what  he  read,  and  did  the 
government  and  use  of  relatives,  vi*rbs»  substantives,  elipscf,  and  maay 
iigures  and  tropes,  and  made    a  considerable  progress  in  Comeiiiiii'fl 
Janua;  began  himself  to  write  legibly,  and  had  a  slrunge  pasaioo  for 
Greeke.     'i'he    number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  prodi^ous,  and 
what  he  remember'd  of  the  parts  of  playes,  which  hu  would  also  act; 
and  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's  haiid,  he  ask'd  what  booku  it  vas, 
and  being  told  it  was  comedy,  and  too  ditlicuU  for  him,  he  wept  iuf 
hurrow.     Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables  and 
luorals,  for   he  had  read   4^bop;  he   had  a  wonderful   disposicioo  to 
jnathematics,  having  by  heart  divers  propobitions  of  Euclid  that  were 
read  to  him  in  play,  and  lie  would  make  lines  and  dcmonstrale  them. 
As  to  his  p  'y»  abtonii^lling  were  his  applications  of  Scripture  opou 
oicasion, and  his  sense  of  Goi\ ;  he  hud  Irarn'd  all  his  Catechisroe early, 
and  understood  }^  Libtoriciil  part  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  to  a 
\v()nder,  bow  Christ  cun^*  to  ledecuie  mankind,  and  how,  comprehend- 
ini;  these  necei:iiarys  himselfe,  his  godfathers  were  discharged  of  ihcir 
promise.     Tiie^e  and   tiie  like  illuminations  far  exceeding  his  age  and 
I  Npericnce,  considering  the  pictlinvsse  of  hi;>  uddresso  and  behaviour, 
cannot  but  Uavc  impresblons  in  nie  at  the  nieinory  of  him.     \Vhe#onc 


told  him  how  many  daycs  a  Quaker  had  fasten!,  he  rcpliesd  that  Vfm  na 
wonder,  for  Christ  had  said  man  should  not  live  hylKead  alofic,  but  by 
y*  Word  of  God.  He  would  of  himsclfe  select  \*  most  pathetic  psaliAsy 
And  chapters  out  of  Job,  to  rcade  to  his  mayde  during  his  sicknessif^ 
teliiog  her  when  she  pittird  him  that  nil  God's  children  must  sufller 
afBictioQ.  lie  declaim'd  against  y«  vanities  of  y®  world  before  he  bud 
secne  any.  Often  he  would  desire  those  who  came  to  6cc  him  to  pray 
by  him,  and  a  ycare  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kneel  and  pray  with  Wm 
alone  rn  some  corner.  How  thankfully  wou4d  he  receive  admdnitk>u, 
how  soonc  be  reconciled  I  how  indifferent,  yel  continually  cherefuN 
He  would  give  grave  advice  to  his  brother  John,  bi»are  with  his  impcr* 
tinencies,  and  say  he  was  but  a  child.  If  he  heard  of  or  saw  any  new 
thing,  he  was  unquiet  till  he  was  told  how  it  was  made;  he  brought  to 
ITS  all  such  difficulties  as  he  found  in  books,  to  be  ex])ounded.  Ho  bad 
leam'd  by  heart  divers  sentences  in  Latin  and  Greeke,  which  on  occaskm 
he  wouM  produce  ev^pn  to  wonder.  He  was  all  life,  all  prettincsse,  far 
from  morose,  sullen,  or  childish  in  any  Thing  he  said  or  did.  The  last 
time  he  bad  ben  at  church  (m^^  was  at  Greenewich),  I  ask'd  him,  ac^ 
cording  to  costome,  what  he  remember'd  of  j«  sermon ;  two  good  thin^ 
lather,  said  he,  bonum  gratia  and  honvm  gforia,  with  a  just  account  of 
what  yc  preacher  said.  The  day  before  he  died  he  caKd  to  me,  nnd  ill 
a  more  serious  manner  than  usual  told  me  that  for  all  I  loved  him  to 
dearly,  I  should  give  my  house,  land,  and  all  my  fine  things  to  his  brother 
Jack,  he  should  have  none  of  them ;  and  next  morning,  when  he  fofiA4 
l»imself  illy  and  that  I  persuaded  him  to  keepe  his  hands  in  bed,  be 
demanded  whether  he  might  pray  to  God  with  his  hands  nn-joyn'd  ;  and 
a  little  after,  whilst  in  greate  agonic,  whether  he  should  not  ofllend  God 
by  using  bis  holy  name  so  often  calling  for  ease.  What  shall  I  say  of 
bis  frequent  pathetical  ejaculations  utter'd  of  himselfe ;  Sweete  Jestia 
save  me,  deliver  me,  pardon  my  sinns,  let  thine  angels  receive  me  !  So 
early  knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  perfection  I  But  thus  God  having 
dressM  up  a  Saint  At  for  himselfe,  would  not  longer  permit  him  with  us, 
UBWorthy  of  y*  future  fraites  of  this  incomparable  h(»pefull  blossome. 
Such  a  child  I  never  saw  :  for  such  a  child  I  blesseGod  in  whose  bosome 
he  is  1  May  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little  child,  who  now  follows 
die  child  Jesus  that  Lamb  of  God  in  a  white  robe  whithersover  he  goes ; 
Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  Jiat  voluntas  tua  !  Thou  gavest  him  to  us,  Thoa 
hast  taken  him  from  us,  blessed  be  ^'  name  of  }«  Lord  !  That  I  had 
any  thing  acrepiabli'  to  Thee  was  from  thy  grace  alone,  since  from  mB 
lie  had  nothing;  but  sin,  but  that  thou  hasl  pardonM  !  blessed  be  my  God 
for  ever,  amen  I 

*  Here  ends  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  for  which  I  go  even  mourning  to 
the  grave.' 

Upon  this  occasion  he  received  the  following  letter  from  his 
*  spiritual  father.* 

*  Dear  S' 

*  If  dividln£r  and  shaiini];  jrrcifes  were  like  the  cutting  of  rivers,  I  daro 
fcay  t(»  yon,  yciu  would  iind  your  slrcamc  much  abatoil ;  for  1  account 
w5%^il^  l^  have  a  j^rciil  caust  of  sorrow  not  uncly  in  (iic  diminution  of 
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ihc  numbers  of  your  joyos  and  liopos,   but  in  the  lossc  of  lliat  pretty 
penony  your  stningdy  hopeful  Boy.    1  cannot  tell  all  my  ovfiH:  9orruvfc« 
without  adding  to  yours ;  and  the  causes  of  nay  real  sadnesKc  in  your 
losse  arc  so  just  and  so  reasonable,  that  I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you 
but  by  telling  you,  that  you  have  very  great  cause  to  roourne  :    So  cer- 
taine  it  is  that  griMfe  does  pr(»pagate  as  fire  docs.     You  have  enkindled 
ny  funeral  torchi  and  byjoyning  mine  to  yours»  I  doe  but  eocrease  the 
flame.     Hoc  me  male  urit^  is  the  tK*st  signification  of  my  apprehension 
of  your  sad  story.     But  S^,  I  cannot  choose  but  I  must  hold  another 
and  a  brighter  fiame  to  you — it  is  already  burning  in  your  breast:  and 
if  I  can  but  remoove  the  darke  side  of  the  hmthorue,  you  have  cnoui^h 
within  to  warme  your  selfe,  and  to  shine  to  others.  •  Remember,    S', 
your  two  boyes*  are  two  bright  starrcs,  and  their  innocence  is  sccur'd, 
and  you  shall  never  hearc  evil  of  them  agayne.    Their  state  is  safe,    and 
Heaven  is  given  to  them  upon  very  easy  termes;  nothing  but  to  be  borne 
and  die.     It  will  cost  you   more  tnmble  to  get  where  they  are;    and 
amongst  other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you  must  over- 
come even  this  just  and  reasonable  greife ;  and  indeed,  though  the  greifc 
hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that  you 
master  it.     For  besides  that  they  are  no  looscrs,  but  you  are  the  ppKon 
that  com plaines,  doc  but  consider  what  you  would  have  sutler'd  fortlieir 
interest :  you  have  suffer'd  them  to  goc  from  you,  to  be  great  Princes  ia 
a  strange  Country  :  and  if  you  can  be  content  to  suffer  your  owne  incon- 
venience for  their  interest,  you  command  your  worthiest  lov«,  and  the 
question  of  mourning  is  at  an  end.    But  you  have  said  and  done  well, 
when  you  looke  upon  it  as  a  rod  of  God  ;  and  He  that  ao  smites  here, 
will  spare  hereafter:  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submission  imprint  the 
discipline  upon  your  owne  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  effect 
▼ery  tolerable ;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no 
sense  unsuffcrable.     ^r>  i^  y^^^  ^^^  ^<^^  looke  to  it,  time  will  snatch  your 
honour  from  you,  and  rei)nmch  you  for  not  effecting  that  by  Christian 
philosophy  which  time  will  doe  alone.     And  if  you  consider  that  of  the 
bravest  men  in  ihc  world,  we  find  theseUlomest  sto^'ies  of  their  childn-n, 
and  the  Apostles  had  none,   and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  persons  that 
sound  most  in  story  dii-d  childlesse  ;  you  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  uf  Pro- 
vidence so  to  impose  upon  worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpKuatiog  tht'ir 
Names  by  worthy  actions  and  discourses,  gouernments  and  reasonings.— 
If  the  breach  be  neuer  repaired,  it  is  because  God  does  not  see  it  fitt  to 
be;  and  if  you  will  be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  much  the  better.     ButS', 
if  you  will  pardon  my  zeale  and  passion  for  your  comfort,  I  will  readily 
confessclhat  you  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you. 
S',  now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  God  by  passive  graces ; 
strive  to  bean  e.vainplo  and  a  comfort  to  your  Lady,  and   by  your  wise 
counsel  and  comfort  stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and 
make  it  appeare  that  you  are  to  her  more  than  ten  sons.     S',  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Almighty  God  I  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time  next 

*  His  youngest  son,  George,  an  infant,  died   15  Feb.  in  tiic  same 
year. 
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wcckc,  that  I  may  be  a  witnesse  of  your  Christian  courage  and  bravery; 
and  that  I  may  see,  that  God  ncuer  displeases  you,  as  long  as  the  mahi^ 
alakc  is  preserved,  I  mean  your  hopes  and  confidences  of  Heaven.  S^, 
1  shal  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want,  that  is,  some  degrees  of  comfort 
and  a  present  mind ;  and  shal  alwayes  doe  you  honour,  and  faine  alsb 
would  doe  you  seruice,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it  is  in  the  affections 
and  desires  of,  Deare  S^, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  freind  and  servant 

Jer.  Taylor/ 
Feb.  17,   1657-8. 

A  Letter  to  Abraham  Cowley  solicits  the  Poef  li  aid  in  vindi* 
cation  of  the  fame  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  at  that  time,  it 
appears,  though  it  had  '  a  king  to  its  founder,'  was  in  want  of  f 
Maecenas,  and  was  sometimes  made  *  the  subject  of  satire  and 
^  the  songs  of  drunkards.*  A  poet^s  eulogy,  if  Mr.  BYelya 
did  Dot  overrate  its  efficacy,  would  seem  to  have  carried  muoh 
more  weight  with  it  in  those  days  than  it  would  possess  now. 
There  is  a  letter  to  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle  on  the  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  her  works,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider, 
if  not  as  a  direct  banter,  (for  that  supposition  were  at  variance 
ifith  tlie  good-breeding  of  the  Writer,)  yet  as  a  sportive  parade 
of  learning.  The  Editor,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  written 
in  sober  earnest,  reminding  us  of  the  excessive  homage  paid  to 
high  rank  and  riches  at  that  time  of  day.  '  If  the  reader,'  )^e 
adds,  ^  will  turn  to  a  very  scarce  and  curious  volume,  entitled, 
^  ^*  A  collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  written  by  several  Fer- 
'  ''  sons  6f  Honour  and  Learning  upon  divers  important  subjects 
'  '*  to  the  late  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  London,  1678/* 
-*-'  be  will  find  that  not  only  learned  men,  but  learned  bodies  of 
^  men,  made  use  of  the  same  terms  in  celebrating  the  talents 
'  and  accomplishments  of  these  noble  authors.'  An  extract  miisl 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  this  delicious  morceau  of  ^  euphuism.* 

^••••M Nor,  Madame,  is  it  by  this  that  I  intend  to  pay  all  my  ho* 

mage  for  that  glorious  present,  which  merits  so  many  encomiam8»  or 
write  a  panegyric  of  y*^  virtues  which  all  the  world  admires,  least 
the  iwlignitie  of  my  style  should  prophane  a  thing  so  sacred ;  but  to 
repeate  my  admiration  of  y*^  genius,  and  sublime  witt  so  comprehensive 
of  the  most  abstracted  appearances,  and  so  admirable  in  your  sex, 
or  rather  in  your  Grace's  person  alone,  which  I  never  call  to  mind  bat 
to  rank  it  amongst  y«  Heroines,  and  constellate  with  the  Graces: 
Such  of  antient  daies  were  Zenobia  Queene  of  Palmyra,  that  writ  the 
Historic  of  her  Country,  as  y^  Grace  has  don  that  of  my  Lord 
Duke  Yf  husband,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posteritie.  What 
should  I  speak  of  Hilpylas,  the  mother  in  law  of  young  Plinie,  and 
of  his  admirable  Wife  !  of  Pulcheria  daughter  to  the  £mp.  Arcadio8» 
or  of  Anna  who  cali'd  Alexius  father,  and  writ  15  books  of  Historie 
^c. !      Your  Grace  has  title  to  all  their  perfections.' 

Then,  after  running  through  a  midtitude  of  names, — Isabella, 
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queeo  of  Castile,  Lucretia  d'Este*  the  Dutchess  of  Urbin,  Vk-^ 
torift  Coloooa^  Ilippdita  StroKzi,  Mary  of  Arragon,  Fabialai 
Marcella,  Eustochiuniy  St.  Catliariue  of  Si«nna,  St  Bridged 
and  Therese,  Fulvia  Morata,  Isabella  ADdreini,  Margaret  of 
Vaioisi  and  many  more  whom  few  of  onr  readers  will  recognise 
as  old  acquaintance, — terminating  the  illustrious  catalogue  of 
female  worthies  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Jane,  the  La<ly 
Weston,  *  Mrs.  Philips  our  late  Orinda/  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  the  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden^ — our  po- 
lite Author  adds : 

'  But  all  these  I  say,  sum*d  together,  possess  but  that  divided  which 
y  Grace  retaines  in  one  ;  so  as  Lucretia  Marineila*  who  writ  a  book 
(in  1601^  deii*  Excellenzia  delle  Donne,  con  difetti  S  mancamenHtk 
gU  huomtniy  had  no  neede  to  have  assembled  so  many  instances  and 
arguments,  to  adorne  the  M^rk,  had  she  lived  to  be  witnesse  of  Mar« 

garite  Dutchesse  of  Newcastle,  to  have  read  her  Writings,  aad  to 
ave  heard  her  discourse  of  the  Science  she  cooiprehended :  I  do, 
Madame,  acknowledge  my  astonishment,  and  can  hardly  think  too 
greate  of  those  soules,  who  resembling  y  Grace's,  seeme  to  be  as 
it  were  wholy  separate  from  matter,  and  to  revolve  nothing  in  their 
thoughts  but  universal  ideas*  For  what  of  sublime  and  worthy  in  the 
nature  of  things*  dos  not  your  Grace  comprehend,  and  explaine  ! 
What  of  greate  and  noble  that  y^  illustrious  Lord  has  not  adom'd, 
for  I  must  not  forget  the  munificent  present  of  his  very  useful!  book  of 
Horsemankip^'I  I 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pcpys  extends  to  seyenteen  pages :  it  embraces 
a  variety  of  of  topics,  comprising  hints  for  a  collection  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  men  ;  a  vindication  and  history  of  Numis- 
raatic  collections,  together  with  references  to  the  best  treatises 
upon  the  subject ;  remarks  upon  Libraries,  public  and  private  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  best  extant  collections  :  the  letter  oon* 
eludes  with  earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of  an  Academy 
'for  the  polishing^  and  settling  of  the  English  Language,  similar 
to  that  of  Lfi  Cruwa  and  others  on  the  Continent.  Such  an 
institution  was,  he  says,  *  once  designed  since  the  Restoration 

<  1665,  and  in  order  to  it  three  or  four  meetings  were  begun  at 
'  Gh-ay's  Inn,  by  Mr.  Cowley,  Dr.  Sprat,  Mr.  Waller,  the  D. 

<  of  Uuekingliaro,   Matt.  Clifford,  Mr.  Dryden  and  some  other 

<  promoters  of  it ;  but  by  the  death  of  the  incomparable  Mr. 

<  Cowley,  distance  and  inconvenience  of  the  place,  the  Conta-* 

<  gion,  and  other  circumstances  intervening,  it  crumbled  away 

<  and  came  to  nothing/ — A  Letter  to  Mr.  Wotton  communicates 
some  valuable  biographical  details  relative  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Boyle.  One  to  Lord  Godolphin  contains,  among  other  projects, 
the  recommendation  of  a  Council  of  Trade,  to  whom  he  pro- 
poses that  the  care  of  tlie  Manufactures  of  the  kingdom  should 
likewise  be  committed,  ^  >vith  stock  for  the  cm/iloymeut  of  the 
'  Poor ; 
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by  which  might  be  moderated  (he  adds)  that  unreasonable  statute 
>r  their  relief  (as  now  in  force)  occasioning  more  idle  personn,  who 
harjre  the  publicj  without  all  rcanicdy,  than  otherwise  there  would  be, 
itiurerablj  burnmg  the  parishes^  by  being  made  to  earne  their  bread 
oaestlyt  who  now  late  it  in  idleness,  and  take  it  out  of  the  mouthes 
r  the  truely  indigene,  much  inferior  in  number,  nnd  worthy  objectt 
P  charity/ 

This  letter  was  written  in  1(596;  so  early  did  the  abuse  of  the 
•oor  Laws  cngai^c  the  attention  of  speculative  men,  though 
Ir.  Bveiyn  could  suggest  no  better  remedy  for  the  evil  than 
lat  the  State  should  provide  the  superfluous  hands  with  em* 
loymenl ;  while  in  1697,  Mr.  Locke,  one  of  tlie  new  Lords  of 
yade,  recommended  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  chiMren 
?  the  Poor :  schemes  equally  at  variance  with  any  sound  prin- 
ple9  of  political  wisdom.  In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Evelyn  calls 
poo  Uic  Government  to  interfere  to  discourage  the  ^  progress  and 
ivcreape  of  buildings  about  this  already  monstrous  Citty, 
wherein  one  yeare  with  another  are  erected  about  800  hous.e9» 
f0  I  ap)  credibly  inform^ ;  which  carrys  away  such  prodigip.us 
lilimms  of  our  best  and  weightiest  mony  by  the  Norway  tra^e  for 
deale-timber  onely,  but  exports  nothing  hence  of  moment  to 
balance  it.'  Could  the  worthy  Projector  rise  from  his  grave,  it 
bard  to  say  which  would  cohfound  and  appal  hiui  most,  the 
le  of  our  metropolis  with  its  suburban  dependencies,  or  the 
Dount  of  our  Poor's  rate. 

*  Trulyt  My  LV  he  continues,  ^  I  cannot  but  wonder,  and  even 
ind  amaz*a  that  Parliaments  should  have  sate  from  time  to  time; 
9iany  hundred  yeares,  and  value  their  constitution  to  that  degree, 
the  moat  sovraine  remedy  for  the  redresse  of  publiq  grievances 
libtrthe  greatest  still  rcmaine  unreform'd  and  untaken  away.  Wit 
■se  the  confus'd,  debauch'd,  and  riotous  manner  of  electing  mem< 
rf  qualified  to  become  the  representatives  of  a  Nation,  w^^  legislli' 
e  DOwer  to  dispose  of  the  fate  of  kinedomes ;  which  should  and 
»fild  be  compos'd  of  worthy  persons,  of  known  integritie  and  ability 
their  respective  countries,  and  still  would  serve  them  generously, 
d  as  their  ancestors  have  don,  but  are  not  able  to  flins  away  a  son 
dauflfater's  portion  to  bribe  the  votes  of  a  drunken  multitude,  more 
lemuing  a  pagan  Bacchanalia,  than  an  assembly  of  Ghrbtians  and 
ler  men  met  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions  that  can  conceme  a 
weHef  and  stand  in  competition  with  some  rich  scrivener,  brewer, 
aker,  or  one  in  some  gainfull  office,  whose  face  or  name»  perhaps, 
!j  never  saw  or  knew  before.  How  my  L"*,  must  this  sound 
Mtad  1     With  what  dishonour  and  shame  at  home ! 

*  To  tills  add  the  disproportion  of  tlie  Boroughs  capable  of  electing 
mbersy  by  which  the  major  part  of  the  whole  kingdom  arc   fre- 
BOtly  out-voted,  be  the  cause  never  so  unjust,  if  it  concernc  a  party 
rest.' 
Vol.  XIV.  N.8.  »« 
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Parliaments  have  sate  above  another  hundred  years  since  this 
remonstrance  was  uttered ;  but  Reform  has  got  a  worse  name 
than  ever. 

A  few  Letters  of  Mrs.Evelyn's  are  annexed  to  the  Corre- 
^>ondence.  She  was  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  bos* 
band, — highly  accomplished,  yet  perfectly  unaflfected,  aniting 
singular  good  sense  to  great  amiableness  of  temper,  and  to 
orowu  all  her  other  excellencies,  a  good  housewife ;  as  the  fbU 
lowing  extracts  may  testify. 

'  I  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  at  the  ambition  of  printing  letters ; 
since,  if  the  designe  be  to  produce  witte  and  learning,  there  is  too  little 
scope  for  the  one,  and  the  other  may  be  reduced  to  a  lesse  compasse 
than  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  unlesse  truth  were  more  communicative. 
Buisinesse,  love,  accidents,  secret  displeasure,  family  intrigues,  generally 
make  up  the  body  of  letters,  and  can  signifie  very  little  to  any  hesidei 
the  persons  they  are  addressed  to,  and  therefore  must  loose  infinitely  by 
being  exposed  to  the  unconcerned.  Without  this  declaration  I  hope  I 
am  sufficiently  secure  never  to  runne  the  hazard  of  being  censured  tbit 
way,  since  I  cannot  suspect  my  friends  of  so  much  unkindnesse,  nor 
myselfe  of  the  vanity  to  wish  fame  on  so  doubtfull  a  foundation  as  the 
caprice  of  mankind.' 

Another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Bohun,  we  roust  give  entire. 

*  Do  not  think  my  silence  hitherto  has  proceeded  from  being 
taken  up  with  the  diversions  of  the  Towne,  the  eclat  of  the  Wedding, 
Mascarades  which  trebled  their  number  the  second  night  of  the  wedding 
[so]  that  there  was  great  disorder  and  confusion  caused  by  it,  and  with 
which  the  solemnity  ended  ;  neither  can  I  charge  the  Houswifry  of  the 
Country  after  my  returiic,  or  treating  my  neighbours  this  Chnstm&s, 
since  1  never  linde  any  buisinesse  or  recreation  that  makes  me  forget  my 
Friends.  Should  I  confcsse  the  reall  cause,  it  is  y'  expectation  of  ex- 
traordinary notions  of  things  wholy  out  of  my  v.ay ;  Women  were  not 
borne  to  read  Authors,  and  censure  the  Learned,  to  compare  Lives  and 
judge  of  Virtues,  to  give  rules  of  Morality,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Muses. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time  borrowed  from  Family  duties  is 
misspent;  the  case  of  Children*s  education,  observing  a  Husband's 
comands,  assisting  the  Sick,  relieving  the  Poore,  and  being  serviceable 
to  our  friends,  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  employ  the  most  improved  ca« 
pacities  amongst  us.  If  sometimes  it  happens  by  accident  that  one  of  a 
thousand  aspires  a  little  higher,  her  fate  commonly  exposes  her  to 
wonder,  but  adds  little  to  esteeme.  The  Distaff  will  defend  our 
quarrells  as  well  as  the  Sword,  and  the  Needle  is  as  instructive  as  the 
Penne.  A  Heroine  is  a  kinde  of  prodigy ;  the  influence  of  a  blasxoge 
starre  is  not  more  dangerous,  or  more  avoyded.  Though  I  have  lived 
under  the  roofe  of  the  Learned,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Science,  it 
has  had  no  other  eflfect  on  such  a  temper  as  mine,  but  that  of  admi- 
ration, and  that  too  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.     I  confesse  I 
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am  infinitely  delighted  to  meet  with  in  books  the  atchievcments  of  the 
Heroes,  with  the  calmnesse  of  Philosophers,  and  with  the  eloquence  of 
Orators ;  but  what  charms  me  irrcsistably  is  to  see  perfect  resignation 
in  the  minds  of  men  let  what  ever  happens  adverse  to  them  in  their 
fortune;  that  is  being  knowing  and  truly  wise;  it  confirms  my  beleefe 
of  antiquity,  and  engages  my  perswasion  of  future  perfection,  without 
which  it  were  in  vaine  to  live.  Hope  not  for  volumes  or  treatises; 
Raillery  may  make  mc  goc  beyondc  my  bounds,  but  when  serious,  I 
esteeme  myselfe  capable  of  very  little,  yet  I  am,  S', 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
Jan.  4,  1672.  M.  E/ 

Mrs.  Evelyn,  after  being  ^  happy  in  the  love  and  fricndshi|>' 
of  her  husband  fifty-eight  years  and  nine  months,  was  left  a 
widow  in  the  Tlst  year  of  her  age.  The  last  memorandum  in' 
Mr.  Evelyn's  diary,  is  dated  Feb.  3,  1706.  He  died  on  the 
27th  day  of  the  same  month,  having  attained  bis  eighty-sixth 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  consists 
of  a  *  discourse  of  sumptuary  laws  ;*  an  unfinished  treatise 
of  manuscripts  ;  and  a  *  Narrative  of  the  Encounter  between  the 
^  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors  at  the  Landing  of  the 
'Swedish  Ambassador,  Sept.  30,  1661,*  drawn  up  by  command 
of  Charles  II. ; — an  aflTray  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  settle  by 
the  logic  of  cold  iron,  the  important  ])oint  of  national  precedence 
between  the  Monsieur  and  tlie  Don^  and  in  which  some  half 
dozen  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  besides  nearly  forty 
wounded.  The  scarce  tract  here  reprinted,  on  *  sumptuary 
*  laws/  entitled  ^^  Tyrannus  or  the  Mode,*'  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  lively  satire  on  English  dress,  and  is  curious  as  containing 
historical  notices  of  several  ephemeral  fashions.  We  must 
make  room  for  a  few  paragraphs. 

'  Twas  a  witty  expression  of  Malvezzi ;  t  vtttimenti  negU  JnmaU 
sono  moUo  sicuri  segni  delta  loro  natura^  ^^g^  Huomini  del  hr  ctruello^ 
Garments  (says  he)  in  animals  are  infallible  signes  of  their  nature ;  in 
Men,  of  their  understanding.  Though  I  would  not  judge  of  the  Mtmk 
by  the  hood  he  wears;  or  celebrate  the  humour  of  Julian's  Court,  where 
the  Philosophic  Mantle  made  all  his  officers  appear  like  so  many  Con- 
jurors ;  'tis  worth  the  observing  yet,  that  the  people  of  Rome  left  off 
the  TogGj  an  ancient  and  noble  garment,  with  their  power,  and  that  the 
vicissitude  of  their  habitc  was  little  better  than  a  presage  of  that  of  their 
fortune.  For  the  Military  Saga  differencing  them  little  from  their 
Slaves,  was  no  small  indication  of  the  declining  of  their  courage,  which 
shortly  followed.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  once  wee  shall  tee 
the  Venetian  Senat  quit  the  gravity  of  their  Vests,  the  Stale  itself  will 
not  Ions  subsist  without  some  considerable  alteration.  'Tis  not  a  trivial 
remark  (which  I  have  somewhere  met  with)  that  when  a  Nation  is  able 
to  impcfse  and  give  Laws  to  the  Hiibit  of  another  (as  the  late  Tartars 
did   in  China)  it  has  (hke  that  ol  Language)  proved  the  forerunner  of 
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their  conquests  there ;  because,  as  it  has  something  of  shew  and  siagi»- 
tcrial,  so  it  gaincs  them  a  boldncsse  and  an  assurance^  wbtcn  easily 
introduces  them  without  beinji  taken  notice  of  for  strangers  where  ihty 
come ;  til  by  degrtrs  they  insinuate  themselves  into  all  thove  platis 
where  the  Mode  is  takt4rup,  und  so  much  in  credit.  I  am  of  opiniou 
that  the  Swisse  had  not  been  now  a  Nation,  but  for  keeping  to  their  pio- 
digious  Brceclies * 

'  Melhinks  a  French  Taylor  with  his  ell  in  his  hand,  looks  like  the 
enchantress  Circe  over  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  changes  them 
into  as  muny  formes  :  one  while  we  are  made  to  be  loose  ia  our  clothes 

^ and  by  and  by,  appear  like  so  many  Malefactors  scw'd  up  in 

tacks,  as  of  old  they  were  wont  to  treat  a  Parricide,  with  a  dog,  an  apt-, 
and  a  serpent.  Now  we  are  all  Twist,  and  at  a  di<itance  look  like  a  pair 
of  Tongs,  and  anon  stuffd  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  This  Gallant 
goes  so  pinch'd  in  the  Wast,  as  if  he  were  prepar'd  for  the  question  of 
the  Fiery  Plate  in  Turky ;  and  that  so  loose  \t\  the  middle,  as  if  be 
would  turn  Insect,  or  drop  in  two ;  now  the  short  Wast  and  Skins  in 
Pye-court  is  the  mode,  then  the  Wide  Hose,  or  (which  is  more  tbame- 
fall)  like  Nero's  lacemata  Arnica^  the  Man  in  coats  again ;  MoMtrum 
geaunumy  dc  viro  famina^  mox  de  fccmina  nr.  So  as  one  who  should 
judge  by  the  appearance,  would  take  us  all  to  be  of  kin  to  the  fellow 
who  begs  without  arms,  or  some  great  man's  fools  :  Methinks  ^e  should 
learn  to  handle  distaffe  too  ;  Hercules  did  so  when  he  courted  Omphale, 
^d  those  who  sacrificed  to  Ceres  put  on  the  petty-coat  with  much  con" 
fidence.  A  man  cannot  say  now,  as  when  Lucian  scoflTd  at  Cinicus, 
Quid  tu  tandem  harbam  quidem  habcs  et  comam^  iunicam  non  kabct ! 
On  the  reverse,  all  men  now  wear  coats,  and  no  beards*  O  prodigious 
folly  !' 

'  I  do  assure  you  I  knew  a  French  woman  (famous  for  her  dexterity 
and  invention)  protest,  that  the  English  did  so  torment  her  for  the 
Modcj  still  jealous  least  she  should  not  have  brought  them  over  the 
newest  edition  of  it,  that  she  us'd  monthly  to  devise  us  new  fancies  of 
her  own  head,  which  were  never  worn  in  France,  to  pacifie  her  cus- 
tomers* But  this  was  in  the  days  of  Old  Noll  that  signal  Fertumnus.* — 
«  «  *  «  «  «  « 

*  We  deride  the  Spaniard  for  his  odd  shape,  not  for  his  constancy 
in  it.  Let  it  be  considered  that  those  who  seldom  change  the  Mode 
of  their  country,  have  as  seldom  alter'd  their  affections  to  the  Prince. 
Laws  are  in  credit  as  they  are  ancient ;  and  the  very  alteration  of 
elements,  weather  and  dyet,  are  full  of  perill ;  'tis  that  renders  ns 
weak,  old,  sick,  and  at  last  destroyes  us  :  so  as  *twas  not  without  ad- 
viqe  that  the  Lawes  of  Plato  did  descend  to  the  care  even  of  Habits 
in  that  his  perfect  Idea^  allowing  it  only  to  Curtesans  and  Comedians 
to  vary  dresses,  since  'twas  but  a  kind  of  hypocrisie  to  be  every  day 
in  a  new  shape  and  mascarad.' 

The  essay  contains  a  patriotic  rcconimendatioD  of  woollens 
instead  of  silk,  *  made  thin,  light,  and  doj^sie  for  Summer,  thick, 
*  close,  and  more  substantial  lor  the  VV'intcr;'  a  dress  *  iuicrior 
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(iic  says)  ^  to  no  covering  under  Heaven.'  ^  How  glorious  to 
^  our  Prince,  When  be  should  behold  all  his  subjects  clad  #ith 
^  the  production  of  his  own  Country  !*  And  it  closes  with  presori- 
bit^  some  ether  imprDvements  in  dress,  whidi  ifttb  itfterWards 
broufi^tin.  That  anti-picturesque  appendage,  Me  Aot,  dotes 
not  escape  the  S^iirist'li  rtsmark. 

*  Thd  wisest  and  most  healthy  of  the  ancients  went  eontimiftily 
iMireheaded;  so  Masinissa,  Cssar,  so  Hannibal  u^'d  to  go:  But 
when  I  must  be  cover'd,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  Buchmgamo  or  Mm- 
tero  lately  reform'd,  before  any  othier  whatever,  because  it  is  most 
manly,  useful!  and  steady.  I  have  heard  say  that  when  a  Turk  woidd 
execrate  one  that  displeases  him,  he  wishes  him  as  unstabl)^  ais  a 
Christianas  Hat ;  and  in  effect  'tis  observed,  that  no  man  can  so  plant 
it  on  another  man's  head  but  the  owner  do's  immediately  alter  it,  nor 
is  it  ever  certain.  All  that  can  be  reply'd  in  its  behw  is,  that  il 
shades  the  face  :  but  so  would  a  Tuft  of  Feathers  ih  the  Moitforo, 
which  is  liffht  and  serviceable  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  at  other  thnei 
ornamental.' 

We  haTe  left  ourselves  'no  room  to  notice,  otherwise  than  very 
generally,  the  documents  which  form  Part  II.  of  the  second  Vo« 
Tume ;  but,  indeed,  their  value  and  interest  arise  altogether  from 
(be  illustrations  they  incidentally  furnish  of  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  we  could  make  no  use  of  them  t^ithoul  going  very 
fDiich  into  biographical  details.  They  consist  of  a  private  corre* 
apondeuce  between  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  begin- 
ning in  the  year  1641,  when  the  King  visited  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinuing, at  in  ter  vals,.to  the  year  1 048 ;  a  correspondeooe  afterwards 
carried  on  by  the  same  trusty  secretary,  with  Charles  II.  and  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia ;  some  unpublished  letters  to  and  from  Sir  Ed- 
«Vard  Uyd^  (afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Sir  Rich.  Ekxiwne ; 
and  some  state  papers  elucidatory  of  the  transactions  of  the  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Bray  has  taken  consicferable  pains  to  render  this  por- 
tion of  the  volumes  interesting,  by  illustrative  notes,  which  dis- 
play very  extensive  reading,  and  contain  muoh  aoseptable  in- 
formation. The  whole  work,  indeed,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  respectable  Editor ;  and  its  value  is  touch  enhanced  by  thn 
copious  Indexes  to  the  Diary  and  Letters,  and  to  the  Private 
Correspondence.  There  are  sotine  very  good  portrafts. — Mr. 
^velyn  knd  his  Lady,  Sir  £dward  Nicholas^  and  Sir  Kicbarcl 
]ldrowne,  Ibesides  some  views  and  plans  of  the  estates  of  tbn 
Evelyn  hmiVjp 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  voho  have  works  in  the  pjy^*^  *^  ^^^^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  imformaiioH 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  proba^  price  rf  nuA  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con' 
sistent  with  its  plan* 


Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glaiguw,  is  printing 
a  volume  of  Discourses  on  th(r  applica- 
tioD.  of  Christianity  to,  the  commercial 
aud  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Speedily  will  be  published  (if  a*  sulB- 
cent  number  of  sabsciibers  can  be  pro- 
cured) in  4to.  price  21.  Qs.  boards,  an 
Account  of  the  Disco^'ery  of  a  New  Con* 
iineitt  called  New  South  Shetland,  with 
a  debCripUon  of  the  loauiicrs  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants,  illiistr.itcd  by 
numerous  cn^; ravings  from  drawinjis 
made  oii  the  spot.  By  Captain  J.  Ro- 
gers. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  has  in  the  pre«s,  Anec- 
dotes ami  Characters  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  illustrative  of  the  courts  of 
Hanover  and  London,  from  the  Act  of 
Settlement  to  the  youth  of  George  1 1 1. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rees  is  preparing  for 
publication^  two  additional  volumes  of 
Practical  Serm<ms. 

Dr.  Maccullnch  has  nearly  completed 
an  elementary  Work  on  Geology,  and  it 
now  preparing  a  Description  of  Shetland. 

r..£.  Laureut,  Esq.  is  printing  in  a 
4to.  volume.  Recollections  of  a  Classical 
Tour  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy,  with 
the  costume  of  each  country- 

Mr.  Pontcy  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea* 
tisc  on  such  Rural  Objects  and  Scenes 
as  tend  to  emboli l»h  and  increase  the 
cooiforts  of  the  residences  of  the  higher 
ranks. 

James  Hardiman,  Esq.  is  preparing  a 
History  of  Galway,  which  will  be  em- 
bellished with  engravings. 

Miss  Hutton  has  nearly  ready  to 
appear,  the  second  volume  of  the  Tour 
in  Africa ;  and  the  thini»  which  will  com- 
pjete  the  work,  is  preparing  for  the 
press. 

Mr.  H.  Uurwitz  will  speedily  publish, 
a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Sciiptures,  oc* 
(-a>ione<l  by  the  recent  strictures  and 
iiiiiovatious  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Price,  surgeon,  will  soon  publish, 
.ui  Esi»ay  on  the  Medical  Api>lirntiun  of 
'*  I<  ctricity  and  Galviiiisui. 

^3holtly  u'ill  he  published  in  r2ina. 
.^frninii  Spectri :  h  supple meiit to  Nis^v 


'*  Antidote,*'  and  Dr.  Owen  on  ArmiHi- 
auism.  Particnlarly  applicable  to  the 
present  time,  aud  to  the  circnnittances 
of  the  translation  and  publication  of 
Arminiu&'s  works  in  English. 

The  Kev.  Messrs.  BlackbnrB,ofFiach- 
ingfield,  and  Morison,  of  Stabbing,  ore 
engaged  in  compiling  a  Hiatary  of  tbe 
Dissenting  Churuhea  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  with  Biograpfakal  Skoictans  of 
nearly  four  hundred  Paston  nod  otbnr 
distinguished  individuala  cbnoeoind  vitli 
the  several  christian  Societies  .  UnMr*. 
B.  and  M.  are  in  potieuion  of  Baay 
curious  ai)d  original  docomeutiiy  bni 
anxious  to  make  the  work  an  oumpittc 
as  poasible,  will  feel obKgod  by  tfaocoa- 
municaiion  of  any  facts  or  pnpen.«1kicb 
may  illustrate  tbe  histoiy  of  tbc 
churches  or  their  rainiaters,  nnd  tbey 
pledge  themselves  tbaiaiannaeri|iti«eiii- 
mitted  to  their  trust  aball  be  cmffoAiUy 
preserved  and  speedily  returned. 

In  the  press,  a  Pmctical 
concerning  Baptism:  aneveditMMk  To 
which  is  added,  never  before  puWiuhe^, 
a  frag^ment  on  Christinn  Coananloib 
By  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Foot. 

A  small  volume  of  Poentt  entitM, 
What  is  Life?  with  some  olber  cfio- 
sions,  from  the  peu  of  Mr.Thot.  Bailey^ 
may  be  expected  to  appear  nbout  tbo 
first  week  in  January,  18:1 1. 

Mr.  John  Bowring  baa  in  the  pfcflif  • 
volume  of  Translations  firooi  tbe  Ran* 
sian,  with  Preliminary  Remnrb^  on  tbe 
Language  and  Poetical  Literatnm  of 
Russia. 

Preparing  for  the  prett,  Tbe  Chili- 
tian  Preacher's  Assistant ;  eoniiltinf  of 
rules  and  obaervatione  designed  to  ea»* 
duct  him  to  the  most  ellgibte  mettoA  of 
preaching,  principally  compiled  liroa 
the  most  distinguished  antbort  «Wo 
have  treated  of  tbe  composition  end 
delivery  of  sermons;  and  InclodiDg  a 
tabular  view  of  those  pnttages  wWcb 
))articnlarly  claim  his  attention  when  lie 
is  III  tho  act  of  compMing.  Foofscap 
Svi*.     Hy  Andrew  liitchie. 
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Memoirt  oC  tb«  Life,  Writings,  and 
Religious  Connexions  of  John  Owen, 
D.O.  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  during  the  Com- 
nionwealih,  comprising  also  Notices  of 
the  leading  Event* of  his  Times,  of  the 
state  of  religion  and  religious  parties, 
&c«  By  the  Rer.  Wm.  Orme,  of  Perth. 
8va  12s. 

PINB   ARTS. 

Th«  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Biid  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield  ; 
illoatntted  by  a  series  of  16  engravings 
of  vtevs,  elevations,  plans,  and  architFC* 
tun!  dctaito  of  the  architecture  of  that 
charch  i  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
tbf  Bishops  of  Lichfiehl  and  Coventry. 
By  John  Bfilton,  P.S.A.  11.18s.  me- 
diaai  4(a  ;  31. 3s.  im}>erial  4to. ;  61. 6s. 
royal  folio. 

Illastrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales 
of  the  Author  of  Waverly,  in  12  Prints, 
with  Vignette  Title.  Ent^raved  by  Heath, 
Warraui  Bngleheart,  Romney,  Meyer, 
Linani,  tfte.  from  original  designs'  by 
William  Allan.  12mo.  11.  4^;  Bvo. 
IL  1  la.  Cd. ;  proofs,  on  India  paper,  im- 
perial 4to.  81.  12s.  Gd. ;  ditto,  before  the 
letters*  Oolorobter  4to.  31. 3s. 

Part  H.  of  a  series  of  Views  in  Savoy, 
Svkserlaod,  and  on  tlie  Rhine,  drawn 
and  etched  by  John  JDennis,  and  engrav- 
ed in  mezzotinto.  To  be  completed  in 
5  parts.  Proofs  24s.  prints  16s.  each 
luut. 

HISTORY. 

A  new  volume  (being  the  fourth)  of  a 
History  of  England,  containing  the 
Reifiis  of  Henry  Vill.  and  Edward  VI. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Lingard.   4to.  II.  15s. 

▲  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  South  America,  in  1319  and 
1820;  with  the  Character  of  the  Repub- 
lican Government ;  a  Description  of  Ca- 
raccass  the  Force  of  General  Morillo; 
the  State  of  the  RoyalisU,  &c.  By 
George  Laval  Chesterton,  late  Captain 
and  Judge  Advocate  of  the  British  Le- 
gion, raited  for  the  service  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venezuela.     Bvo.  78.  6d. 

Studies  in  History;  containing  the 
History  of  England,  from  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Geo.  III. :  in 
a  series  of  Essays.  By  Thomas  Morelt 
Vol.  II.  Bvo.  12s.  ;  12mo.  5s.  6d. 


INTELLECTUAL    PBILOSOPRT. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Brown,  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Ibe  University  of  ^inbuiiph. 
4  vols.  Bva  91 128. 6d. 

First  Lines  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
John  Fearn.     Bvo.  158« 

MEDICINE    AND   CUIEORGIRY. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  ti>e  E}'e, 
and  their  Treaimcnt :  to  which  ai-e  pre- 
fixed, a  hhort  Anatomical  Description, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  that 
Organ.  By  Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S4 
Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  HospiUl.  la 
Bvo.  with  six  highly  finished  coloured 
cngravinp.     U.  5s.  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia;  or,  I»d{« 
gestion.  By  J.  Woodforde,  M.D.  Castle 
Cary,  Somerset.     Bvo.  2s.  Gd.  sewed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

lieUers,  w  ritten  for  the  Post,  and  not 
for  the  Press.     Post  Bvo.  129. 

Mel  moth,  the  Wanderer ;  a  Talc.  By 
the  Author  of  **  Bertram,  a  Tragedy.*' 
4  vols.  ]2mo.  U.  Bs. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into 
English  Prose,  as  literally  as  the  diffe- 
rent idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Engfikh' 
Languages  will  allow ;  with  explanatory 
notes.  By  a  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.    2  vols.  Bva  II.  4s. 

A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  the 
living  Languages  applied  to  the  French^ 
in  which  several  defects  in  the  old  syt- 
tern  are  pointed  out  and  remedied.  By 
C.  V.  A.  Marcel.     Bvo.  4s.  " 

Augustus ;  or,  the  Ambitious  Student. 
Being  a  brief  attempt  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  various  effecU  of  literatare  npoa 
the  mind  when  deeply  studied.    Bvo.  9a. 

Proposed  Rules  and  Regulations  Ibr 
the  Exercise  and  Manoeuvres  of  the 
Lanoe ;  compiled  entirely  from  the  Po* 
lish  system,  instituted  by  Marshal  Prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  anid  adapted  to  the 
formations,  movements,  and  exercise  of 
the  British  Cavalry.  To  which  is  af- 
fixed, an  historical  Account  of  the  most 
celebrated  Banners  and  Orders  of  Chi- 
valry ;  being  emblematic  and  descriptive 
of  the  origin  and  honour  formerly  at- 
tached to  bearing  Goofanons,  or  Gionfa- 
lons,  chivalric  banners,  and  lances.  By 
Lieut.  Col.  Raymond  Hervey  de  Ment-* 
morency,    H.    P.    York    Hussars,    late^ 
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licut.  Col.  ahd  Major  iu  his  Msjetty** 
9th  Lancers.    31  plates,  4to.  IL 

The  Boys'  School,  or  trails  of  cha- 
racter in  early  life.  By  Miss  Saudham. 
3s. 

A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  Curate  of 
Frome,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Layman. 
8vo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

Anti-Scepticism,  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Naiurc  and  Philosophy  of  Lanfraage 
as  connected  with  the  &cred  Scriptures. 
By  the  Author  of  the  '*  Philosophy  pf 
Elocution.**    8tq.  5«. 

Aoster  Park ;  a  Tale.     l2mo.  4s. 

MUSIC. 

The  Beauties  of  Mozart,  Handel, 
Pleyel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  and 
other  celebrated  Composers,  adapted  to 
the  words  of  popular  psalms  and  hymns, 
for  one  or  two  ^res ;  with  an  acoompa- 
niment  and  occasiooM  symphonies  for 
the  piano-forte,  organ,  or  harp.  By  an 
eminent  professor,  in  one  volume  4to. 
£\,  1  Is.  6d.  neatly  bound. 

porrar. 

The  second  edition  of  The  Excursion ; 
a  poem.  By  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Esq. 
8to.  14s. 

A  D4y  in  Autnmn ;  a  poem.  By  Ber- 
nard Barton.     Foolscap  4to.  2s.  6d. 

Stanzas  written  on  a  SunimcY^s  Etcu- 
inf ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Oeot^ge 
Milner,  Juo.    12a^o.  3s.  6d. 

rOLiriCAL  tCONOMT. 

An  Eoi^uiry  concerning  the  Pbwer  of 
Increase  in  the  Number  of  Mankind, 
beU^  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay 
on  that  subject.  By  Wm.  Godwin,  Svo. 
IBs. 

THVOLOGT. 

The  whole  Works  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Jeremy  l^toylor,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  dedi- 
cated, by  permission^  to  the  Hon.  and 


Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Os- 
ford,  War«|pD  of  AB  SouU  OoUrfp.  he. 
To  which  will  be  pre6zed,  a  Ufe  of  ihr 
Author,  and  a  Critical  BsaminatioQ  of 
his  Writ'mgs.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Hchev, 
A.M.  GanoD  oC  St.  Aaaph.  Bttoc  of 
Hodnet,  and  hte  FclkM«  of  m  i^ouli 
College  Vol.  If.  (the  nsaioder  Is 
appear,  one  on  the  flret  off  every  suc- 
eeediog  moDth^)  To  be  ooMpblad  ia 
HtoIubms.    Svo.  19ti 

«e«  Vol  L  whiefc  vUl  eonlMa  tks 
Life,  Thlepogesy  lades,  mad  a  list  ef 
Subscribers,  will  be  pobliabed  lert* 

A  Sermon  oo  the  Decree  of  the  R«v. 
Joabna  Webh.  By  R.  Wialer,  Oa 
ls.6d. 

The  Sequel  to  the PJeoMmeff  S^ 
giooy  in  letters  horn  rheriw 
bis  WD  GcoTfS.    So.  Mg 

The  ScripionB  TnteoBj 
siah:  mo  loqei^  wiib  a  Vkim  tea 
setisfociory  <klerfluaetfe«  eff  Hh  Dm^ 
trine  teof^t  <e  the  Boly  Awpteemwe- 
cemhig  the  I^iaea  off  GMA  Ry  Jite 
Pye  Smith,  D.D,  VoL  IL  aad  UL  IL 
boerds. 
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Lstters  wvittn  doriaga 
Normandy,  Brittasyv  wmk 
France,  in  1818;    JnrliMJ^ 
historicel  deseriptloi^  «itk 
the   maneers   ead 
people.  By  Mrs.  Chilrs 


GherlesStmhBrdpVJLA.  4hBb 
A  Tour  throegh  ■  poit  ol 

lands,  France,  end 

yeer  181*7: 

dents,  with  the  enthos^ 

rioos  end  lively.    l|j 

Svo.  ]0s.6d.  boerds. 
Notes  OB  Rio  de 

Sootbeni  ports  of  BimII  ( 

a  residence  of  tea  jtmtm  !■  that 

By  John  Lncooek.    44o. 
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Abbot,  the,  a  romance,  254,  et  $eq.; 
sketch  of  the  tale,  254 ;  scene  between 
Hohnd  Oreeme  and  Magdalen  at  ^t. 
CMtkberViceli,  ib.  ;  intioduetion  of  Ho- 
kmd  i»  Ikg  mother  abbest,  256;  Roman 
oathoKci  of  the  author's  ules,  better 
bibUcal  Kholart  than  his  presbyte- 
rians,  258 ;  ceremonial  of  cvnfeerating 
an  abbot,  259  ;  interview  qf  Rdandviilh 
the  Regent,  261  ;  introduction  of  Ro- 
kud  to  thg^uetn,  263  ;  the  exape,  265  ; 
foneml  •ttioiote  of  the  author'^  pro- 
*diictk>ot,  268^ 

A/d«iiifwi*8  Life  and  Writings  of  Camoens, 
559^  et  teg, ;  remarks  on  the  genius  of 
CUttioaiSy  559;  on  analogical  paral- 
leUy  ib, ;  translation  an  inadequate 
Atul  fallacious  expedient,  560  ;  libertiet 
taken  nriih  the  Lusiadby  Mirkle,  56 1 ; 
etnmit  *'alma  minha  gentilt^  and  ver- 
eicetf  363;  SoiUheyU  version  qf  the  iome, 
563 ;  on  the  rimas  df  Camoens,  ib. ; 
mikliee  of  ^ernardes,  564;  ^onnet,  *  O 
hope  long  lost,^  564;  two  sonnets  by 
Soathey,  565  ;  lines  written  ai  Sofala, 
566 ;  sketch  of  the  life  of  Camoens, 
566—71. 

Africa,  MoUien's  Travels  in,  lO,etteq.; 
M'Leod*8  voyage  to,  198. 

4iarmistSf  the^  194. 

Albania,  internal  condition  of,  improved 
by  All  Pasha,  541. 

All  Pasha,  bis  birth  and  parentage,  526  ; 
conduct  of  hit  mother  during  his  minority ^ 
527 ;  outrage  of  the  Gardikiotes,  ib,  ,* 
Alps  drea^id  retaliation,  5'28 ;  meets 
wUh  reverses  in  his  first  exploits,  529 ; 
tendert  his  services  to  his  enemies^  530  ; 
becomes  a  leader  of  banditti,  531; 
his  successes  and  cruelty,  532  ;  secures 
the  pashalie  of  Joannina  by  stratagem, 
^33;    disastrous    txpedition   against 


the  Suliots,  534  ;  stratagem  of  a  Stdiot 
to  obtain  provisions,  536 ;  evacuation 
uf  Suli  and  massacre  of  the  Suliots^ 
537;  intrigues  of  Ali  with  France, 
538 ;  his  presence  of  mind  when  stiM" 
moned  by  the  grand  vizir,  ib.  ;  his  fur- 
ther acquisitions,  539 ;  estimate  of 
his  character,  t^. ;  anecdote  of  his  se^^ 
command  and  fortitude,  540  ;  aneedoie 
of  the  rival  assassins,  541  ;  present 
state  oF  Albania,  ib.;  remarks  on  the 
probable  results  of  Ali*8  conquests, 
542  ;  Ali  believed  to  have  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaod, 
545. 

Ameriea  and  her  Resources,  Bristedon^, 
23,  et  seq, ;  prospects  of,  30 ;  r'eligwut 
condition  of,  43  ;  Episcopacy  in,  ei* 
tablishment  of,  120;  discontent  of 
emigrants  iUf  581. 

America,  South,  Voyage  to,  172;*  re- 
marks on  S.  A.  affairs,  182;*  pee 
Brackenridge. 

Ana,  on  the  passion  for,  190. 

Artigas,  biographical  sketch  of,    175*'^ 

Athanasian  Creed,  lord  Carnarvon's  de- 
claration respecting  the,  1 84  ;*  Dr* 
Nares's  defence  of  the,  185;*  aee 
Nares  and  Home. 

Athens,  dilapidations  of,  ^17;  new  li- 
terary association  in,  318. 

Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  157,  el  sag,  g 
remarkable  transactions  which  give  an 
interest  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhiue^ 
158  ;  impolicy  of  dissolving  the  Rhe- 
nish confederation,  159  ;  strange  al- 
lotments of  territory  in  the  new  par- 
titioning of  Germany,  160;  chofigeim 
the  appearance  qf  Menit,  161 ;  dutchess 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  ih,  ;  diet  of  Frank- 
fort, ib.  ;  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  t^.  ; 
^•risfuhe  and  Baden,  162;  the  oe/fm 
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^^nch'f  le.";  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
t'«.  i  i:uur»i' of  tlK>  Uliine,  164;  lelicr 
froinllie  Author,  29y. 

Bart.ru's  Inquiry  :'•*•<•  the  cause.i  of  the 
clfi«n  o,a-.iiji»   of    labour,    46,  f/     •.</.,• 
ov(;r-|.u|iii!atiiJii    only    ivcLiiily  c«.  in- 
phtimii  of,  47  j.pro^rt*  iw  Ktlnc'ron 
ot  l.usLaii>!ry  v\UL>  s,  iff.  ;  tnii  rfiUiLtun 
not  utUnded  uj  jnoportonalti  sxij^ni/i^f, 
48  i  charurlcr  of  ilu-  poi.r  nii^rt-jirc- 
scntcci  ill  the  Counin'  i>8»  Rcpjrt,  49  ; 
futility  oj  the  acciuution^  ib.  ;    present 
excess  of  populaiiod   nu<  chargeable 
on  the  poor  laws,    jO  ;    arises  in  part 
from  improved  hea'thintss,  5\;   relative 
decrease  in    ihe    nnuiber  of  births  in 
LhengriculUiral  couuiiii  s,  ib, ;  and  of 
honses,  52 ;    depopulating  effects  of 
large  farms,  53 ;  trua'  cohk  of  the  cfe- 
predaiion  of  labour^    the  rite  of  pricety 
54,  et  ieg,  ;  fluctu.itlnrisin  w.-.gos  sicce 
the  reign  uf  Henry  VII.,  57;  Mr,  It, 
denies  that  the  empfoyrr  has  any  control 
over  vazet,  5^ ;  fullary  of  hi*,  statement 
cxposcrl,    59 ;     ttuihnr''t  nrxo  piun  fur 
lessening  lh*f  suppfy  oflMnur^  6^1^  et  teq.  ; 
unecdole  iilubtrative  of  the  superior 
force  of   a  stimulus  applied  to   the 
hopes,  rather  than  the   fears  of  ihe 
poor,  (d5  ;  importance  of  raising  thecha- 
tarter  of  the  labourer ^  66. 
Bergen-op-zoom,  atUick  on,  288. 
Bernardes,  Dio^o,  the  poet,  notice  qf,  564. 
Bible  Societies  e^tabliifhed  in  the  Ibniau 

Islands  and  at  Athens,  315,  318. 
Biblical  luterpretatioris,  principles   of, 
'i9;    fanciful   fchenies  of,    exposed, 
342. 
Biography,  purpose  of,  359. 
Bishop's  Beloved  Di»ciple,  190,*  etseq.  ; 
design    of   the    volume,    190;*    un- 
guarded remark  respecting  j»i/  limits 
of  irttercovrse  with  heretics^  ib, ;  author's 
deference  to  private  judgement,  car- 
ried too  far,  191  :♦  extract  from  *  John 
duiinp  the  forty  dtySf*  ib,  ;  et  seq. 
Bonaparte^s,  Louifi,  historical  documents 
on   the  government  of  Holland,  67, 
et  seq.  ;  character  of  Louis  as  a  king 
and  an   author,  68;  his  ancestry ,  69; 
misrepresentation   of  Paoli,  ib.  ;    ab- 
surd anecdote,  70  ;    marriage  of  Louis 
to  Ilorlensia,  ih,  ;  death   of  the  duke 
d*Knghicn  ascribed   to  intrigue,  71  j 
Bonaparte's   policy   with  rcfprct    to 
Holland,  Ut.;  Louis  proclaimed  king, 
72 ;  his   tirst  steps   commended,  ib.  ; 
hit  scheme  of  a  nut narchical  constitution, 
ib. ;  other  schemes  and  speculations 
of  the  Dutch  Solon,   13;  letter  from 


SapoUun  to  Louis,  74;  explosion  at 
Leydi>n,  1*6. ;  remarks  on  ike  Copenkage» 
eipeditkm,  75 ;  sequel  of  Louis's  bn- 
t<»ry,  76. 
Botaiiy,  remarks  on  thestodf  of,  S88; 

st:e  liritish  botanist. 
B  ra.^kenridge's  Voyage  to  South  AmcricA, 
17'.%'^  et  ieq.  ;  object  of  the  missioa 
to  vhich   the    author  tras  attached, 
1 7*  ;♦  refections  of  a  republican  of  iks 
first  sinht  of  royalty,  ib,  f  appear eme  qf 
Monte  yideo,    173;*    Artigat,  174  j* 
biographical  sketch  of  Artigv»  175;* 
Jirti  sight  of  Buenos  Ayret,  1 76  J*  na- 
ture of  the  population,  177  ;*  vder- 
jiiew  of  the  commisskmert  teiik  Pueyr^ 
rrthn,  178;*  Alvarez   and  Kondeao, 
179;*    San  ^fartin,  180;*  tcene  of 
Morillo's  defeat  in  the  island  of  Var- 
gnritta,  182  ;*  exceptions  to   the  au- 
thor's style,  ib, ;    fensiMe  remarks  m 
tkf  aypect  of  Snuth  American  affairt^  ik 
Bradley's  Sermons,  vol.ii.  333,  etseq,; 
contents,  333;  ertracitfrom  ta^monm 
the  repentance  of  Judas,  334  ;  iBUofrm 
'  thefenr  of  Peter  when   valkiag  on  ikt 
sea,*  S36;  requisites  in  aierinony  938; 
remarks  on  the  proper  nibjecU  of  prac- 
tical preaching,    340 ;   the    motiTU 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  not  brongbt 
to  bear  upon  the  mindt  of  ChristSaUi 
34!. 
Bray's  Memoirs  illnstratWe  of  the  life 
and  Writings  of  Evelyn.  137^  effff.; 
see  Evelyn. 
Bristed's  America  and  her  Resonrcct.  83, 
ei  seq,;  prctemfions  snd  o^feetiomilt 
sentiments  of  the  author,  93,    eimq,i 
conquest  and  barter,  85  ;  contrail dy 
of  sentiment  between  different  •eclion 
of  the  United  States,  86  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans all  geographers,  87 1   probable 
consequences  of  a  warlike  spirit  id  tbe 
Americans,  88  ;    inconTenkoce  of  a 
pure  representative  goveroDBent,  89 { 
growing  prep-mderanee  qf  ike  WkOem 
states,  30;  remarks  on  tko  tmi^ff^ 
vernment,  31,  et  teq,^  omfreperngf  ^ 
elections,    34;      political    eibcti    CI 
Franklin's  philosophy,  37;  had  poBeg 
qf  excessive  fiugoHty  in  siaie  mtntieng  al.  / 
dangers  of  a  demoeraty^  39i.«db  «fv- 
ing  from  precocious  puhHdif^   41 }  rs^ 
ligiiims  condition  of  ike  CnUed  Sata^ 
43;   caimness    in  religion  dbencfiruftt 
qf  the  people,  ib.;    Dr.  PHtsUiqf,  ^| 
effisct  of  the  non'interfirenee  qf  tk§  S/i 
in  religion,  45* 
British   Botanist,  the,  888,  <fiCf>;  f^ 
marks  on  the  study  of  botany,  898; 
contents  of  the  woii^  889. 
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lirown's,  Margaret,  Lays  of  AfiVction, 
194,  et  stq.  ;  ode  on  the  subjugation  of 
Holland,  1 95  ;  lines  on  hearing  the  bell 
ring  for  public  wors/upy  196. 

Bueoos  Ayres,  description  of,  176*. 

Burder's  Village  SermoBty  vol.  viii.  99, 
100  i  cdoteots  and  character,  99; 
requisites  for  preaching,  100;  col- 
lects, ib. 

Burro  ws's  Inquiry  relative  to  Insauity, 
128,  et  seq,;  ancient  opinions  re- 
specting insanity,  128;  how  far  it  is 
a  bodily  disease,  1^9;  curable  nature 
of  ineiital  disorder,  130;  dtficiency  of 
reports  of  medical  practice  in  this  tie- 
partment,  131  ;  La  SaJpetriere  aitd 
the  York  Retreat  compared,  152; 
improvements  in  Bcthlem,  itc.  ib.  ; 
insanity  nol  on  the  increase,  133;  sui- 
cide not  more  prevalent  in  Knuland 
than  on  the  Continent,  134;  religion 
not  tlie  cause  of  insanity,  135  ;  vohy 
Ronum  Catholics  furnish  no  instances  of 
derangement  caused  by  religious  en/husi- 
Qsmf  136;  Cowper,  Swift,  and  Rous- 
aeao,  ib,;  general  character  of  the 
work,  ib, 
Baroftide*s  Religion  of  Mankind,  501,  et 
leq.;  character  and  contents  of  the 
work,  501  ;  author's  design  staled,  503  ; 
his  address  to  his  readers,  504 ;  intellec- 
tual features  of  author's  character,  ib,; 
on  the  realUy  of  the  future  state,  503  ; 
on  ihevi»ion  of  God  in  the  heavenly  vtorld, 
506  :  resurrection  of  the  good  man,  507  ; 
OS  the  misery  resulting  from  a  re-union  of 
ihetpvit  with  the  body  to  the  xeicked,  508  ; 
on  abandoning  the  concerns  of  eternity  to 
dumce,  509  ;  extreme  danger  as  well  as 
sibsurdlty  of  such  conduct,  510 ;  author's 
laJiguage  partakes  too  much  of  con- 
eetiioo,  511;  virtue  not  available  tis  a 
euBstitute  for  piety,  512;  splendid  en- 
domments  or  achievements  do  not  imply 
teal  virtue,  513;  nor  constitute  any  ground 
qf  religious  hope^  514;  benevolence  not 
acailable  without  piety,  ib.  ;  infideliiy  of 
nominal  believers,  515;  author's  leaning 
towards  quakerism,  517;  imagined ejfcct 
on  the  irreligious,  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
being  pious,  ib,  ;  on  the  immense  number 
of  the  irreligious,  518;  glorious  number 
of  the  good  man* s  associates,  519;  pita- 
ntre  compatible  with  religion,  520;  au- 
ffior*s  ^language  incautious,  ib. ;  on 
presumption  in  religion,  521  ;  on  the  re- 
oetence  wUh  which  God  ought  to  be  ap' 
proached,  522;  on  ludicrous  and  vuit^ar 
p&raseohgy  in  the  pulpit^  dfc.  ib. ;  oh 
consulting  the  prejudices  (f  an  audience, 
^23;  reprehensible  nature  of  the  poli- 


cy recommeinded,  524 ;  austerity  not 
the  error  of  the  day,  525  i  on  the  re^ 
ception  the  saint  will  meet  with  in  the 
heavenly  teorld^  ib. 

Camoens  *  the  Portaguete  Homer/  re- 
marks on  the  parallel,  559;  sonnets 
by,  562,  e/ X'-^.;  his  parentage  and 
early  life,  566  ;  mi^tftn'tunes  in  India, 
568 ;  base  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
Sofala,  569;  retorn  of  Camoens  to 
Lisbon,  570  j  his  poverty  and  deatk, 
571  ;  see  Adamsoii.   . 

Catacomlts  of  San  Giovanni,  307. 

Charles  1,  death  of,  notice  of,  146. 

Cha rles  1 1 ,  pnbtir  entry  of.   1 54. 

Clarke,  Dr.  A,  his  notion  of  the  Divine 
omniscifnce  analysed,  383. 

Clouti's  Collection  of  Hymns,  193,*  et 
seq  ;  Dr.  Watts  in  danger  of  being 
superseded,  ll>3  ;♦  insirfficient  pleas 
for  intrrxhicin^now  hymn  books,  194;* 
psalmody  not  adequately  attended  to, 
195  ;*  exceptionable  hymns  in  Dr. 
Watt5*s  book,  ib.  ;  a  hymn  book  for 
pubHc  service  only,  a  desideratom, 
196;*  merits  of  Mr.  C.'s  appendix, 
197  ;♦  hymn  603  by  Mr.  Montgomery^ 
ib. ;  version  of  Psalm  exxx,  by  the 
same,  ib. 

Collier's  Poetical  Decameron,  318,  el 
seq.  ,*  remarks  on  black-letter  lore,  318  ; 
plan  of  the  work,  319;  perverted  in» 
genuity  of  Steevens^  as  a  eommentator  on 
Siiakspeare,  320 ;  •  a  strange  and  terriMe 
wonder,*  321  ;  the  dang-cart  and  the 
courtezan,  322. 

Colonial  Policy,  works  on,  131  ;♦  fatuity 
of,  132.* 

Constitution,  English,  siate  of  the^  191. 

Cornwall's  Dramatic  Scenes,  &c.  393,  et 
seq. ;  stomas  on  woman,  323 ;  author's 
literary  retroerression,  324;  extract 
from  *  the  broken  hearty*  324  ;  extraei 
from  Diego  de  MontUln,  327  ,*  the  Une 
sick  maid,  328  ;  character  of  *  Marcian 
Colonna.'  and  extrart,  330 ;  advice  to 
the  author,  331;  stanza*,  *  she  c&ed* 
&c.  332. 

Crayon's  Sketch  Book,  vol.  ii.  «90,  et 
seq  ;  lingular  merit  of  the  work  in 
point  of  style,  290  ;  portrait  of  Jchabod 
Crane,  29 1  ;  Shakspeare's  desoenrfontp 
292  ;  reflecliuns  at  Stratford  on  Avon, 
ib.  ;  pdrtrait  of  John  Ball,  993. 

Creeds,  the  three,  Dr.  Nares's  djscoorfet 
on,  1 84,*  et  seq. 

Cromwell's  death  and  funeral,  151. 

Dahomy,  boundaries  of,  199;*  castomt 
and  superstitions  of,  ib. 
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Day,  Thoinas,  character  of,  36S;  m2k- 
eales  two  orphans,  370  ;  it  ie»t  to  France 
h§  his  misfmSf  371  ;  marriage  and 
(lcath»  S72. 

DelaiiyN,  Mrs.,  Letters,  27-^,  et  seq. ;  rotf 
al  partita,  275  ,*  anecdote  of  Iks  lalt 
^tuen,  276 ;  contrast  between  tbe  old 
and  the  nvm  reign,  ib, 

BelavttI,  Sir  F.  anecdotes  of,  366,  7. 

Vemocran/t  dangers  i>icideni  to,  39. 

Dramay  tbe,  injurious  influeoce  of  tbe 
stage  upon,  87. 

Ear  of  Dionysius,  309. 

Edg^eworth's  Memoirs,  359^  <t  stq,  ;  on 
the  purpose  of  biography,  359  ^  re- 
mnrlufbie  instance  of  Irish  fideHly,  360  ; 
anecdote  of  Lndy  Edgercorthf  361  ;  early 
re/igions  feelings  qf  Mr.  E*,  362  ;  bin 
first  marriage,  363 ;  dying  sentiment 
of  Mr,  E.U  mother,  ib, ;  remarks  on 
the  vulgar  idea  of  retribution,  ib. ; 
Mr.  £L  becomes  a  mechanist,  36\ ; 
anecdote  cf  Sir  Francis  Delaval  and 
Foote,  565 ;  melaueho/y  end  and  confer^ 
sien  ^SirF,  Delaval,  366;  Mr.  E.*8 
introduction  to  Dr.  Darwin,  367; 
character  of  Mr.  Day,  368;  expert^ 
ment  of  Rousseau's  principles  of  educa- 
tion^  ib» ;  Mr,  Day  resolves  to  educate 
txBO  girls,  370 ;  gives  away  Lucretia  in 
marriige,  ib, ;  brings  Sabrina  to  Utch- 
feUf  371  ;  m  sent  to  France  by  Miss  E, 
Sneyd  to  learn  to  dunce,  S^c,  ib,;  Sabri- 
na revenged,  373 ;  sequel  of  her  his- 
tory, »6. ;  Mr.  E.  falls  in  love  with 
Honora  Sneyd,  373 ;  his  second  and 
third  marriages,  ib,  ;  appoint&I  aide 
de  camp  to  lord  Cbarlemont,  374 ;  his 
fvurth  marriage^  ib, ;  domestic  felicity  of 
Mr.  E.  375  ;  the  family  obliged  to  fire 
fromEdgeworth  Town,  by  the  rebels,  376; 
desenpiion  of  their  return,  377  ,*  melan- 
choly impression  produced  by  the 
characteristic  irreligion  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  378. 

Elections,  popular,  oljeclions  to  their  fre- 
queney,  34. 

£lton'«  Brothers  and  other  Poems,  387, 
et  seg.;  prejudice  against  monodies 
examined,  387;  motives  for  publish- 
ing tbe  records  of  private  feeling  ex- 
plained, 368  ;  St,  Vincent's  rock,  389  ; 
io  a  young  lady,  391 ;  sabbath  musings,  ib. 

Emigrants  in  America,  discontent  of,  531. 

Epikcopacy  in  America,  historical  no- 
tices respecting,  121.* 

Essaya  and  Sketches  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  left  bis  lodgings,  188,  et  seq.;  d!s- 
scripttOH  qf  the  incognito,  188;  reasons 
for  svipposing  him  not  to  be  the  wan- 


dering Jev,  ib. ;  r§m$rh  M  M9ekfj^  iri 

London,  188;  on  ike  pauhn  for  oimd* 
doles,  190  ;  on  poli^cal  cconomT,  ib. ; 
on  the  state  qf  the  Eng&sk  eonsiUuiian^ 
191  ;  mhutterial patronage,  193  ;  pbmer 
of  the  press,  ib, ;  ibe  Mearikit,  1 94^ 

Essenus  on  the  First  Tbr|Bt  Cb«pU<t  of 
Genesis,  230,  W  JUg.  tet  JoiMi. 

Etna,  ascent  Mp,  310. 

Evelyn's  Memoifiy  137,  cf  mq^s  and 
582,  et  seq, ;  cbaracier  of  Efdyn, 
137;  public  appoiotmenU  held  by  bim, 
139;  notice  of  bis  fatheCj  ift.j  wit- 
nesses the  death  of  lord  StsaAMtly 
14U  ;  embarks  for  tbe  coDiinent,  141  s 
visits  Rome,  ib,  g  staoda  godfaitlier  to 
two  proselytes,  148;  dber^ioa  qf 
liimles^ib,;  kiitee  tkepM^'s  toe^  143; 
epitaph  on  SL  Jikbird  of  A^nd, 
1 44  ;  inventory  qf  the  T^rporo  m  Sam 
Marco,  ib*;  studieg  ml  Padua,  s6.; 
descrijttinn  of  Verona^  145;  Inkcrview 
with  Diodati,  ih,  ;  marriet  and  re- 
turns to  England,  t&.;  waivca  9f  Ibe 
death  of  Charles  /.,  146 ;  motkag  rela- 
ting  to  the  state  qf  re6(pom  disringibi 
protectorate,  ib.  et  seq. ;  retnarfca  on  the 
statements  of  Evclyui  148 ;  MrtrOms^ 
ning  interrupted  in  tbe  aikbl  ^  Dhvee 
service  at  Exeter  chapel,  I49i  maarka 
on  the  outrage,  150  s  Cronwell's 
death  and  funeral,  151.;  JUfforieo/iso- 
tiees,  1659/60,  ih,  ei  eeq, ;  ICorley'i 
conduct,  153  ;  puhlk  entry  ef  Charles 
II.,  ib.  ;  remarks  on  the  kiyaliy  of 
the  times,  154 ;  aofaeff  re&iMg  to  Ibe 
first  acts  of  the  new  reigw,  155  i  Bie- 
lyn's  letters,  589;  tetter  qf  tkaj^fram 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  Eve^9^  ib, ;  ertrmci 
from  another  letter  from  tm  samt,  583  ; 
letter  from  Evelyn  la  bis  brUktr  M  l4e 
death  of  a  child,  ib.g  nmtiee  qf  tki 


qf  his  own  son,  584  ;  tetter  from  Jeremy 
Tiyfor  on  the  occasion,  Mj  htter  fa 
thedutcheuqfNewcmsik,  587;  tttttrta 
lord  Godolphik  toae^wg  tbe  poor  bnu, 
elections,  fy.  388;  extraettjhm  Mrs, 
Evelyn's  letters,  590  ;  eslrarftilwi  IracI 
on  *  sumptuary  laws,*  591  f  notice  of  re* 
maining  contants  of  tbe  folanMu  593. 


Foote,  anecdote  qf,  3C5, 
Foreknowledge  of  God,  Timou  oa,  S81 
Foster  on  Popular  Ignoraaoe,  109^  Meiq,; 
evils  of  popular  IgiiioraDea  wqn  gcnc^ 
rally  appreciated,  105*2  ^^9^  and 
construction  of  tb«  present  flMiy»  907 ; 
inaptitude  of  the  fflind'tb.'iikt  tbe 
due  impressioa  of  an  adMniate  re^ 
presentation  of  bnman  nuBry^  ae- 
countcd  firnv  909;    dkfafl%  ffbto  # 
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ignaranee  among  One  Jewt^  209  ;  partial 
knowUd^e    comeident    with    dettrnctive 
error,    210;    hopeless  dorktust   of    the 
nneieni  heathens,  312;  demoralizing  ^- 
fect  qf  their  mythology,  213;    wretched* 
mu  connected  with  this  mental  darkness, 
SIH;  origin  of  Popery,  215  ;  rejieetium 
in  a  cathedratf  216;  state  of  the  popular 
mass    in  the  reign  of  FMiabeth,  217; 
in  the  reign  of  Annie,  218 ;  picturesque 
character,  of  the  author's  style,  xh.  $ 
mental  cotulition  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  bettered  by  the  moral  mean^ 
teceutly  created,  219  ;  evils  attendant 
upon  the  actual  state  of  the  popula- 
tion, 220  ;  dangers  qf  popular  ignorance 
oriAng  put  of  political  aspect  of  the  times, 
221 ;  religion  involves  mental  cultiva- 
tion, 223 ;  futility  of  attempts  to  repress 
the  movement  in  the  popular  mind,  224 ; 
heavy  responsibility  which  the  exis- 
tence   of  popular  ignorance  entails, 
226  :  spectacle  presented  to  the  Cfirislian 
hy  tie  niortil  stale  qf  the  world,  227 ; 
prospect  of  n  brighter  era,  228 ;  literary 
chai^cter  of  the  aothor,  229. 
I'ry's  Lyra  Davidis,  342,  etteq,;  remarks 
OQ  the  danger  of  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  342 ;  reprehensible 
extravagance  of  the  author's  scheme 
of  interpretation,  344;  his  a&sumption 
that  the  Psalms  do  not  refer  to  David 
personally,  confuted,  345  ;  the  phrase 
'  the  just  one,'  not  a  designation  of 
the  Redeemer,  346 ;  author's  misap- 
plication of  Psalms  i.  iii.  xii.  and  xiii. 
347 ;  erroneous  gloss  on  Psatm  xv.  S, 
348;    misapplication  of  Psalm  xxiii. 
ib.  f  author's  version  of  Psalm  xix.  1 1— • 
14,349;  remarksonditto,  f6. ;  version 
of  Psalm  XXV,  4 — 7,  and  note,  551  ;  its 
^rroneousness  exposed,    352;  curious 
note  on  Psalm  xxvii.lO,  353;  author's 
version  of  Psalm  xxxil.  and  note,  353 ; 
its  erroiieousness  exposed,  ib. ;  further 
specimens  of  misinterpretation,  355  ; 
version  and  exposition  qjf^  Psalm  cxxvOi, 
357. 

Gandy'sPompeiana,  s6e  Gell. 

Gell  and  Gandy's  Pompeiana,  144,*  et 
stq,;  reflections  on  the  sudden  dis- 
closure of  a  buriid  city,  144;*  royal 
museum  at  Portici,  146  ;*  graphical 
illustrations  of  Pompeii,  147  ;*  plan 
and  contents  of  the  present  volume, 
148  ;*  different  appearance  of  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  149;*  natute 
of  the  deposHe  by  xeMeh  Pompeii  is  covered, 
•6.;  result  of  the  eieeoations,  150;* 
human  relics  in  the   strata,    151  ;* 


feelings  of  the  ancient  Boman*  in 
respect  to  sepulture  and  monnmeBti, 
152;*  wax- work  immortality,  153;* 
street  of  the  tombs,  ib,  $  tomb  qfSeawMe, 
154;*  tomb  of  Neevoleia  Tycke^  i6.; 
structure  of  the  watit,  155  ;*  andnMl 
inn,  ib, ;  dwetling  houses,  156  ;*  «•• 
dent  paintings,  157  ;*  kosuehoUfmrtU" 
tare,  ib. ;  miscellaneous  relict,  158.* 

George  ill,  anecdotes  of,  875$  JonMC  on 
the  death  of,' X^'i, 

Gerning's,  Von,  Pictoresque  Toor  along 
the  Rhine,  1,  et  seq*  i  historical  asso- 
ciatious  connected  with  the  river,  1 ; 
its  various  character,  i  ;  Mentz,  t^;  the 
Jiheingau,  6  ;  f^ieder^lngelkam,  7;  can- 
vent  of  Noth'gottes,  l^end  reepeeting, 
ib. ;  Archbisltop  H^tto**  lMCi^te«8r, 
8  ;  lohannes  de  Wesalia,  ib,  $  Newied, 
ib,  ;  merits  of  the  publtention,  9,  10. 

Gorham's  Eynetbary  and  St  Neot^i, 
572,  et  seq,  ;  Huntingdonshire  withont 
an  historian,  572;  author^s  apology  for 
antiquarian  pursuits,  ib,  ;  btograpjiy  of 
St  Neot  573  ;  wnnastk  peadatum  ^ 
relics,  574;  Mr.  WbiUker*s  theory 
respecting  St  Neot  controverted,  575  ; 
antiquarian  ingenuity  exercising  itteif  on 
a  defaced  inecription,  578. 

Harris'i  Remarks  during  a  Tour  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  58 1  $  dis* 
content  of  emigrants,  ib» 

Haslam  on  Sound  Mind,  268,  et  tfq.; 
instinct  contradistinguished  from  rea- 
son, 271  ;  character  of  the  work,  ^3; 
author's  notion  Yespectiug  the  oonnex- 
ion  between  speech  and  memory  ob- 
jected to,  ib.;  Mr.  H.  a  disciple  of 
Home  Tooke,  274. 

ilatto*s,  archbishop,  mieo-tower,  8. 

Heger's  Tour  through  the  Netherlands, 
&C.  578,  9 ;  the  author  possessed  of 
*  a  kind  of  talent,'  571 ;  specimen,  579. 

Hoare's  Memoirs  of  G.  Sharp,  105*,  et 
teq, ;  character  of  the  work,  105 ;  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Sharp,  108*;  bis  pa- 
rentage and  early  life,  109*;  Mr, 
Sharp's  account  of  his  efproniieeek^f 
110*;  engages  in  theological  contro- 
versy with  a  Socinian  and  a  Jew,  t^  / 
his  controversy  with  Kennieott,  111*; 
befriends  Jonathan  Strong,  118*;  O. 
S,*s  memoranda  of  the  affair  4^JomatAam 
StroTtg,  113;*  further  exertions  in  tbe 
cause  of  negroes,  114;*  tract  oo  Um 
nullum  tempus  act,  114*;  hb  eon^ 
spondence  with  America,  1 16* ;  nolact 
of  his*  declarat'um  of  the  peopU^e  natMreU 
rights  to  a  share  in  the  legislature^*  ih.  / 
musical  concerts  on  board  Maisnk  BJm 
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yanht,  111*;  Mr.  Sharp  interests  bim- 
we)f  on  tbc  subject  of  impressmeut, 
I  ]  8* ;  Art  inUroww  with  7)r.  Jvhruon, 
ib. ;  hit  exertions  to  promote  parUa- 
nicntarj  refbrai,  120*;  endeavours 
to  promote  episcopacy  in  Amrrica, 
121*;  h is  Sierra  Leone  scheme,  1 22* ; 
bis  conduct  on  that  ctcasion  characterized^ 
123*;  his  financial  means  compared 
with  hi4  exertion^,  if», ;  formation  of 
the  fociety  for  abolishing:  the  slave 
trade,  124*;  O.  S,^s  protest  against  Us 
rntrirted  desisinaiion^  i6. ;  presides  at 
the  firKt  ^neral  meeting  of  the  briti&b 
and  foreign  bible  society,  125*;  chosen 
a  director  of  the  African  institution, 
i6.  ;  appointed  chairman  of  the  '  pro* 
testant  union/ 126;*  his  death,  th. ; 
his  beneooienee,  ib. ;  beneficence  and 
piety,  1 27* ;  his  sentiments  respect- 
hag  satauic  inspiration,  129*;  enco^ 
rnimn  on  Mr.  Sharp,  by  Z.  Afocauley, 
1«9*. 

Holland,  Historical  Documents  respect- 
ing, 67,  «t  seq» ;  see  Bonaparte,  Louis. 

Hornets  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  381,  2; 
Dit-rit  of  the  compendium,  382;  in- 
jndicious  assertions  respecting  1  John 
V.  7,  382. 

Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and 
Albania,  301,  et  seq.,  ^526,  et  seq. ; 
remarks  on  modern  travels,  301  ;  on 
the  requisites  for  a  classical  tourist, 
309 ;  present  state  of  Sicily,  304 ;  site 
of  ^grigentum^  ib. ;  Sicilian  harvest" 
home,  305  ;  author's  puerile  represen- 
tation of  the  power  of  music,  t5. ; 
Castro  Giovanni,  306 ;  Syracuse,  ib.  ; 
the  catacombs  of  San  Giovanni,  307; 
singular  disappraronce  of  all  traces  qf 
habitation  ut  Tycha,  308 ;  the  fountain 
Cyane,  ib,  ;  il  paradiiO,  309 ;  the  ear 
of  Dionysius,  ib, ;  Caiania,  ib, ;  vitv 
of  sunrise  from  Etna,  310;  Bry doners 
infidel  cavil  exposed,  311;  procession 
of  the  Bora  at  Me»4nQ,  ib.  ;  supersti- 
tion of  the  Messinese,  313  ;  ancient 
flute,  314;  size  and  population  of 
Zante,  t^.;  state  of  society  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  315;  anecdote  illustra- 
tine  of  the  expectations  of  emancipation  by 
England  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  ; 
classical  jollification  on  the  top  qf  Mount 
Colylium,  316;  erUasis  in  the  colwnrn  cf 
the  Parthenon,  317;  on  the  dilapida- 
tion* of  Athens,  ib. ;  ne  pbu  ultra  of 
John  BuUism,  318;  new  literary  asso- 
ciation at  Athens,  Ut.;  author's  me- 
moir of  Ali  Pasha,  526,  et  seq. ;  re- 
marks on  the  eesnon  qf  Parga,  543; 
miireprescntations  of  the  '  Qoirterly 


Review,' 545  ;  CoL  Lrdk^s  andde  Boa- 
set's  opinionM  of  the  PoFghioUe,  546; 
general  remarks  on  the  author'a  atylcf 
&c.,  547,  see  Ali  Pasha. 

Hyatt's  Sermons  on  the  seven  epietlet  in 
the  Apocalypse,  165,  et  s<f.  i  qualities 
of  the  sermonK,  1 65,  6  ;  apttismen,  168 ; 
antiquaries  f indicated  from  tlie  au- 
thor's charge  of  givjug  a  prefermce  to 
the  antiquities  of  heatheolsmt  169* 

Hymn-books,  remarks  on,  194. 

Ignorance,  popular,  evils  oty  3Q5y  ef  ttf*; 

see  Foster. 
Insanity,   ancient  opinions  respecBagv 

128;  its  curable  nature,  150;  notoa 

the  increase,  133;  see  Borrows. 
Ionian  islands,  state  of  society  la  the, 

315. 

Java,  history  and  topography  of,  10^  rf 
srq ;  see  Raffles. 

Jeffreys's  Delineations  of  Van  Diemen's 
land,  131*,  el  seq,;  its  insularky  tod 
natural  advantages,  135*;  traversed 
by  Lieut.  J.  ib, ;  reptiles  end  bush- 
rangers, ib, ;  great  tnounttttH  take^  or 
^ring-headf  ib. ;  character  of  aotbor'a 
performance,  136*« 

J(^  Bull,  porlrail  qf,  293. 

John  Butlism,  ne  plus  uUra  o(  31 8. 

Jones's  New  Version  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis,  230,  et  teg.  ^  fgf 
tensions  of  the  author,  830  ;  bia  sob* 
Ktitution  of  planned  for  created  iiiad>' 
missible,  ib.  ;  hypothesis  of  the  hUatim 
of  Motes,  231  ;  on  the  pkrate  *  qfUr  itt 
kind,*  232;  exccptionaUe  stalCDieuti 
of  Dr.  J.  relative  to  the  tendeoey  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  833 ; 
strange  paraphrase  of  Bom.  v/tt.  3.,  834; 
censure  of  Parmer,  2.^5;  quatsfieatiuu 
qfa  bibtical  translator  stated,  83G  j  tht  ' 
lamy  a  commentator  tidied  to  ttm  dark 
ages,  ib, 

Keats's  Lamia  aod  other  Poens,  158*, 
et  seq.  ;  sketch  of  the  author's  Ktcrafj 
career,  158*;   ode  to  autumM^  159*s 
o<if  to  fancy,  160*;  ode  on  Bokim  BfitiiC 
161*;  argument  of  *  Lamia*  with  iv- 
triutt,  163*;  extract  from  '/Af  c^  ^ 
St.  Agnes,'  167*;    estimate  of  Mr. 
Keats's   poetical  talent!  ecd  nlonl/ 
attainments,  169*;  cent  oflht  *  oack*  • 
ney  schooH  about  the  Grecian  aijftlio*.> 
lof  y,  ib. 

Kennicott,  OranTiHe  Sharps  C^BtfO- 
▼ersy  with,  11 1*. 

Labour,  history  of  its  deprcclafibb,  4Y ; 


INDEX. 


trite  teuse  of  H,  the  rise  of  prices,  5^; 

pltmfor  Uisening  the  sutpphj,  62. 
Letters  from  (ieruiany  and  Holland  in 

1813-4,  C:86,  ets<g.;  character  nf  Ber- 

nof/otte,  *286  ;  interior  of  a  Dutch  family ^ 

987 ;  remarks  on  the  attack  on  J3er- 

gOD-op-zoom,  283. 
Lu3iad,  the,  Wierties  taken  voith  by  Mikle^ 

561  ;    circutnstances   of   its   original 

publication,  570. 

M'Adam  on  Road-making,  196,  7;   Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  happiness,  196  ; 
Mr,  M'A.'s  principle!;,  197;  waste  of 
public  naoiiey  io  the  application  of 
toll.«<,  ib, 
M'l^od's  Voyage  lo  Africa,  198*,    et 
seq. ;    boundaries   of  Dahomy,     199*5 
order  of  half- brads,  ib,;   snake  and 
tiger    worship,   ib.  ;    human   tttcri^es, 
200* ;  Dahoaiian  tyrants  nut  so  bad 
as  the  radicals,  ib, 
Malortie's,  de,  Treatise  on  Topography, 
379,  et  seq. ;  d.  llciency  of  English  nii- 
Ihnry  literature,  379;  contents  of  the 
work,  380. 
Maturings   Sercnon^,   547,  et  seq,;    re- 
marks OD    the  discrepancy  between 
the  professional  and  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  author,  547  ;  general  review 
of  his  works ,  548 ;  pmtrait  of  a  curate, 
549 ;  character  of  the  sernaons,  550 ; 
4m  the  hie  of  change,  ib, ;  alleged  ad- 
viXBlage  of  a  tiandard  qf  orthodoxy ,  551 ; 
futility  of  the  established  standard*  il- 
lustrated  by  the  cooduct  of  Bishop 
lAarsh,  t^.;  extraordinary  character  of 
the  Jemisk  prophets,  552. 
■  Mel  moth,  a  tale,  553,  el  eeq,  ; 

cbaracter  of  the  hero,  553 ;  description 
c^  a  scene  in  Spain,  555 ;   Mon^ada't 
dream,  557 ;  auihor*i  apology  for  writing 
romances,  558. 
Mentz,  description  of,  4,  T61. 
Messina^  procesaon  of  the  Bora  at,  31). 
Mickle's  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  merits 

of,  561. 
Milman's  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  87,  et  seq,  ; 
injurious  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
drama,   87;    difficulty  of  writing  a 
good  tragedy,  88 ;  business  and  cha- 
racter of  the  present  poem,  89 ;  scene 
bettteen  Javan  and  Miriam,  90 ;  hymn, 
91,3;  speeck((f  John  the  tyrant,  03;  </ 
Simon,  94)  analysis  pursued,  95 ;  hymn, 
96;   Dr.  Johnson's  condemoatioa  of 
devotional  poetry  disproved,  97 ;  stric- 
tures   on    the   'construction  of    the 
poem,  ib, 
Mitchell's  Latin  Exercises,  381. 
MuUien's  Travels  in  Afrtcti  10,  et  teq, ; 


remarks  on  exploratory  expeditions, 
10;  account  of  the  author,  11 ;  the 
baobab,  12;  anecdote  ^  a  damml  ^ 
Cayor,  1 3 ;  progress  of  Mabommedan« 
ism  in  Cayor,  ib.;  origin  of  the  king- 
dom, 14;  description  of  the  Joloffs, 
ib,  ;  and  Laaubes,  15;  name  of  Jeaof 
Christ  supposed  to  be  a  spell,  17; 
singular  custom  of  Canel,  ib,}  Foutatoro, 
18;  initiation  of  the  Aimousteri,  ib.  i 
the  diavandus,  ib. ;  the  Poolas,  s^ ; 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Oaoi- 
bia  and  Rio  Grande,  19;  description  qf 
them,  20 ;  Timbu,  the  capital  of  Fouta 
Jallon,  ib. }  iouree  of  the  Senegal,  81 ; 
slave  police  qf  the  territory,  ib.  $  «sltmate 
of  thn  work,  22. 

Monastery,  the,  a  romance,  244,  et  seq^g 
on  the  introduction  of  supernatniral 
agents  as  machinery,  244 ;  sketch  of 
the  tale,  245  ;  father  Philip's  eneounitr 
xeiih  the  white  lady,  245 ;  father  Philip  be* 
fore  the  abbot,  247  ;  absurdities  of  tht 
story,  230;  description  qf  Glendeargp 
252. 

Morgan's  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Life,  268,  et  seq, ;  remarks  on  the 
modern  systems  of  physiology,  268 ; 
objections  to  the  dogmas  of  the  or* 
ganists^  270;  Air,  Haslam's  £stine» 
turn  of  instinct  from  reason,  371 ; 
dangerous  position  qf  Sir  C.  ilf.  relatiM 
to  the  power  qf  moral  raisiamoe,  278  g 
his  work  characterised ,  273. 

Mythology,  Grecian,  affected  admira- 
tion ot,  exposed,  169^*  demorakaiag. 
effect  of,  213. 

Nares't  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds, 
184,  et  seq,  ;*  lord  Caroarron's  decla- 
ration with  respect  to  the  Atbanatiai^ 
creed,  184;*  Dr.  N.'s  hypotbesn  ex? 
amined,  that  the  allegations  of  ob* 
jectors  arise  from  mistake,  185  ^^  the 
third  creed  of  onknown  date  md  aiK 
thorsbip,  ib,  ;  Dr.  N.^  qaibble  about 
unioeruUis,  186;*  sophistical  defeace 
of  the  claase,  ib, ;  on  St,  PauftaX' 
pression,  farm  of  dscirtne,  1S7  ;♦  in- 
dication of  Towgood  from  the  aothor't 
aspersions,  \S9  ;*  on  the  homage  ^fimd 
to  our  Saviour,  189.* 

New  Holland,  ftrst  diitcovered  by  TorNt; 
133;*  its  animal  prodsietitmsy  196;* 
see  N^  Sooth  Wales  and  O'Han. 

New  South  Wales,  mal>admiBistrafttoa 
of  the  British  settlemeaU  there,  198{<^ 
first  British    settlement  at   Sidmcy,  ' 
1 33  ;*    character    of  the   ooonliy,"^ 
1^4  ',*  Blue  Moantaias,  137 ;« 
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of  the  Lacblsuiy  V3S',*  singular  ter- 
mioaiion  of  the  Lacblan  in  a  morosf, 
139  ;*  course  and  issue  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie,  148;*  see  Oxley  ami  Went- 
vortb. 

(yHara's  History  of  New  South  Wales, 
131,  #1  teg.  :*  deficiencv  of  works  ou 
colonial  policy,  131  ;*  fatuity  of  our 
colonial  policy,  338;*  discovery  of 
New  Holland  by  Torres,  133;*  firit 
British  settlement  at  S.dncy,  f6. ; 
character  of  tlie  country  near  Port 
Jackson,  134;^  animal  productions, 
136  ;*  nature  of  Mr,  O'H's  publico- 
tion,  157.» 

Omni^cieDce  of  God,  remarks  on,  433. 

Ormsby's  Letters  from  the  Continent, 
883,  et  teg.  ;  eulogy  on  hrd  Castlereagk, 
284 ;  iiilif  story  about  '  let  Jambotts  tte 
'  Mayence,*  ib.  ;  autbor'»  sycophancy 
and  blunders^  285. 

Oxiey's  Journals  of  Expeditions  in  New 
South  Wales,  131^  e!  teq,  ;  topop-a- 
phical  cbaractiT  of  the  tract  bordt^r- 
ing  the  Lacblan,  139  ;*  dissappoinl' 
ment  qf  the  cxploraiors  on  finding  the 
LaeUan  Urmihote  in  a  ttoamp,  139;* 
discover  a  tumulus,  141;*  second 
expedition  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Macquarrije,  ib, ;  its  termination  in  a 
tkoalrlak€f  1^2;*  Castlcreagh  and 
Hastinfct*  rivers,  142,3;*  return  to 
Port  Stephens,  143.* 

Parga,  its  cession  boasted  of  by  AH 
Pasha,  539  ;  cruelty  and  impolicy  of 
the  transaction,  543 ;  value  of  the 
territory,  544;  vindication  of  the 
Parghiotes,  545,  6, 

Parliamentary  Reform,  exertions  to  pro- 
mote, 180.* 

Parnell's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  101. 

Philalethes's  New  Version  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  877,  ei  stg. ;  plan  and  merits 
of  the  volume,  877 ;  comparison  of 
passages  in  author's  text  with  Gries- 
bach,  878  ;  v^rnba  of  Col,  i.  3—1 1, 
880;  examination  of  the  same,  881  : 
version  continued^  ib,;  improved  ren- 
derings, 283. 

Physiology,  modem  systems  of,  ex- 
amined, 868. 

Pompeii,  excavations  at,  150;*  et  seq, ; 
see  Gell  and  Gandy. 

poor  Laws  not  the  cause  of  the  excess  of 
population,  50;  letter  of  EvHyn 
respecting,  588. 

Population,  in  what  respects  excessive 
and  how,  51,53. 


Preaching,  hinta  respectiug,  79,    100, 

340. 
Preaching,  state  of,  daring  the  Pnileelo- 

rate,  146. 
Presto  the,  on  the  fsmtr  ^,  J  99* 
Prevesa  aeisod  on  and  piHagied  by  AK 

Pasha,  538. 
Priestttf,  Dr,,  kkrectpfitmim  Awmim^  44. 
Priestley's  funeral  sermon  IbrSUwce^lMw 

et  seq,  ;    character  of  the  deflBUBdi 

185. 
Protectorate,  suta  of  thiagt 

146,  151. 
Psalms,  the,  new  vereion  aad 

tion  of,  348 ;  ice  Fry. 

Quarterly  Review,  PamelPs  leltar  totbe 
Editor  of  the,  101 1  its  miitiptieiit^' 
tioo  of  the  affairs  of  P«r|a,  Bapowiy 
545. 

Raffles's  History  of  Java,  105^  Hmpi 
general  efthnate  of  tile  work,  105; 
physical  reoommendatkinff  of  Ihi 
iiiland,  106;  tte  Joi/tfntfdfaM*,  •!.; 
insalubrity  coDfined  to  Balavtet  101; 
ill-ckosen  nU  s^  tk»  capftal,  sk  /  vol* 
canic  character  of  the  iilaiid,  101; 
eruptHm  qT  1778,  t4.;  A*  m  IttJ^ 
109;  indigenous  treea,  teak,  *p«» 
&c.  i&. ;  animals,  110 1  ipcdieY^ 
rietiei  in  the  nativea,  11 1 ;  lAt  JmmUt 
ib,;  population  aad  native  ftfvfm- 
ment,  118;  oppieiiion  of  the  Dolali 
government,  113 1  eariy  narriuii 
general,  114;  ChiRCie  wttlere,  «L; 
slaves^  1 15  ;  dueriptkm  ^  CAe  eMfiiib 
116;  costume,  117 1  nHgUatwpm^ 
hhckening ike teeik  fir  9mmamit  11B| 
dietetic  habits,  t^  /  i^Krieeikra^  &/ 
fertility  of  the  soil,  119 ;  netoiml  di- 
lendar,  120;  tennre  of  kail,  ik^ 
pernicious  ^U  qf  lk»  ^slMS  tf/Mtm 
tortionj  188 ;  aita  and  aiaaiifamw^ 
1 83 ;  commerce,  t6.  ;  afluaMi  cftaMdl^ 
of  the  peasantry,  185;  religion  aad 
laws,  186;  architectural  lenalni^ 
127;   literature,  ift. 

Relics,  ancieot  and  modem  pafcnn  o( 
574. 

Religion  of  nankindr  Bnimideon,  M. 
et  seq, 

Renalt's  Exbortatioa  to  bacoaung  W- 
bavioor  in  religious  asaanbliaa,  9S. 

Rhenish  confederation,  inpoiiey  of  db- 
solving  it,  159. 

Rhine,  the,  historicnl  anoeiationa  con- 
nected with,  1 ;  Jkf  oanoas  cAamrfsr, 
2;  transaciiont  on  ita  banks,  158; 
course  of,  J64. 

Road-makiag^  new  principlea  of^  197. 
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ftsult  of  his  principles  of  tdu- 

biographical  account  of,  5*73. 

HsBtg,  and  Cornwall,  topo- 

*1  accoaotofy  578. 


ipvwaniy  TtHutkt 


cnr. 


188.* 


liUiTlUe,  Memoirs  of»  105,  ei 
iteHoare. 

^  Inqoiry  on  War,  936,  tt  teq. ; 
f  friicipUt  tUUtdf  lAoi  cMrcion 
:<Mi  /o  govemmaUg  237  ;  this 
ila  not  at  yarianoe  with  Chrit- 
,  839  ;  inquiry  as  to  the  cases 
;h  a  Christian  may  bear  arms, 
mUedmilUvf  terviee  VKompatitie 
r  Atiy  of  a  Cintiian^  840 ;  mu- 
andl  military  Mmce  compared, 

rifie  tueeown  tofor^gn  allkt  a 
tetvice,  86 ;  popular  retist- 
lOW  for  justifiable,  848 ;  evil 
ftdiog  armies,  H,;  koUam  plea 
■  93tpoHd^  843  ;  real  dangers  of 
iiftry,  i6. 

OMral  sermon  for  Mr.  1 84. 
Ment  state  of,  304 ;  see  Hughes's 
k 

NMse  Company,  origin  of,  188.* 
BorsB  Homiletieie,  77*  <l  m^.  ; 
r  •  desatZrralioii,  78;  not  kuf- 
ly  critical,  79 ;  principles  of 
retation,  \h, ;  (Mcimni,  81 ;  am- 
il  hinguage  oi  the  author  re- 
ig  regeneration,  ib,,  ei  eeq,  ^ 
,  i«  jSutifieathn,  83  ;  sermon  on 
ffhation  of  the  leper,  ib, ;  sermon 
nL  Yii.  3,  84 ;  sermon  on  Rom.  x. 
85 ;  analysis  and  general  cb^- 
of  the  work,  86. 
|de,  formation  of  society  for 
ling,  184.* 

lOt  more  prevalent  in  England 
in  the  Continent,  134. 
faded  by  All  Pasha,  535 ;  con- 
of,  537. 

Bp.  Jeremy,  his  strange  Ian- 
respecting  unavoidable  infirmi- 
146 ;  letters  from,  588,  5. 
i  Remarks  on  the  foreknowledge 


of  God,  388,  ei  seq, ;  character  of 
the  work,  388  ;  Dr.  Clarke's  notion  of 
the  Divine  omniscience  analjrsed,  383; 
author't  succet^fid  management  ef  ike 
argumentim^  ad hominem,  3Si  i  syllabus 
of  the  contents,  386. 

Thoughts  on  Death,  A&c.,  580;  hetero- 
geneous character  and  commeiMlabla 
design  of  the  compilation,  H. 

Topography,  de  Malortie'e Treatise  on, 
379. 

TranslaUon,  its  inadequacy,  560;  on 
free  translation,  561  ;  contrasted 
specimens  of,  568. 

Trinity,  Home  on  the  doctrine  of  the, 
381. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Bas«  and  Flinders,  135;* 
its  natural  advantages,  &c.  tft./  see 
Jeffreys. 

Walker,  rev.  Rob.  Memoir  of,   173. 

War,  Dpty  of  Christians  with  rcspMt 
to,  836,  et  seq, ;  see  Sheppard. 

Watts,  Dr.,  his  hymn  book  in  danger  of 
being  superseded,  193;*  exception* 
able  hymns  by,  195.* 

Wentsrorth's  description  of  New  Sontfa 
Wales,  &C.131,  ei  «ey.;*  anthoi^ 
statements  respecting  the  nud-adml- 
nistration  of  the  British  settlemeaCi, 
138;*  merits  of  hit  voIuom^  136.* 

Wordsworth's  River  Duddon,  1 70,  d  seq,; 
remarks  ou  the  author's  literary  su- 
perannuation, 170 ;  eomut  apohgeOBul 
for  Peter  Bell^  171 ;  comparison  of  it 
with  a  sonnet  of  Milton's,  U.f  Mr. 
W.  insusceptible  of  the  ludicrouh 
178 ;  memoir  of  Robert  Walker,  173, 
etseq,;  remarks  on  Mr.  W.'s  lyrics 
and  blank  verse,  177;  three  sowete, 
173  ;  instance  of  cataehresis,  ]79| 
lament  <f  Mary  Sueen  of  Aolr,  179— 
181  ;  ode,  181  ;  inscription,  188;  mm- 
net,  1 83 ;  ditto  on  the  doaik  of  George 
IJL,  ib, ;  the  prioress's  tale,  ii,;  part- 
uig  remarks  on  Mr.  W.'s  genius,  ib. 

Zante,  size  and  iK>pul«tion  of,  314. 


